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PREFACE 


The Dictionary of National Biography no longer requires any format introduction. The compeUir^ 
relevance to the needs of laymen and professionals alike is the living testimony to the vision of tKe late Dr. 
S. P. Sen who, as the Director of the Institute of Historical Studies, first mooted the idea of the DNB. With 
unerring accuracy he identified a mqjor gap in our understanding of the national past and decided to fill it up^ 
with an almost missionary zeal that marked the later years of his life. Apart from being intellectually honest, 
tte DNB, as conceived by him, was refreshingly free from regional chauvinism, political intolerance of 
communal bigotry which had tainted several lesser attempts on a regional scale. His ability to bring together 
contributors belonging to many discrepant disciplines spoke of an uncompromisingly liberal and open- 
minded approach which was characteristic of Dr. Sen as a historian. It is in the fitness of things that the DNB 
continues to serve as the orthodox model for many other exercises of its kind The DNB Project fo«^ which he 
worked so hard, will be much the poorer without him. 

The present Dictionary of National Biography, in four volumes, and covering the first twenb^ five years 
after Independence, as the name suggests is a Supplement to the originai title of the same name, also in four 
volumes, published between 1972 and 1974. Ihe first four volumes of the Dictionary published earlier cover 
the period of modem Indian history fromtc/roi 1800 to 1947. These years, marking the advent of the 19th 
century, and mding with the attainment of independence, do indeed constitute an important phase of our 
history. The year 1947, obviously enough, is a Great Divide. But it is necessary to remember that history is a 
continuing process and that post-independence India offers a field of fruitful study, replete with the efforts of 
the nation to rebuild itself and fihd for it a place in the world of fellow-nations. It is a story which alternates 
aspirations with achievements, success srith failure, much done with still more to be done, challenges with 
responses. At the inception of the Project, it was rightly decided to continue it so as to cover the subsequent 
periods in turns. To b^in with, it was planned to cover the first twenty-five years after Independence as a 
supplement to bring the Dictionary up-to-date. 

The original 4-volume Dictionary of National Biography, planned and worked out on the lines of similar 
works in other countries, and especially on the pattern of the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, is the 
model on which the present Supplementtiy volumes are based. The task has been more intensive in this case 
in that, whereas the original volumes oovfr a total period of a century and a half, the present venture is> 
concerned with a comparativety much fimited perimeter only 2S years. This will be evident from the faa 
that while the number at entries, qiread over ISO years, is about 1400, almost the same number has been 
dealt with in the Supplement, even though the span covered by it is a restricted span of a quarter-<»ntury. 

It is gratifying that the use ctf Dictkmaries as Books of Reference is speedily on the increase. Biographical 
collections, both in English and in principal Indian languages, are making their appearance with fair 
frequences, but their coverage, on the whole, remains limited in scope. These works, as their titles indi^te, 
deal with s^ments in relation to sects or oonununittes, regions, and variant groups such as sdentists, 
litterateurs, saints, thinkers, p^osophers, social refoimors, artists, freedom-fighters, representative womci, 
even Puranic heroes and h^ines. None of these works are intended to meet the d«nand of a Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

The need for a Dictionary of National Biography, understood in the proper sense of the term, thus 
remains. The present volumes, like their predecessors, are intended to ftilfil that need and present to the 
reading publi^ authentic and well-documented bio-sketdies of prominent peismialities in India, with 
tangible contriimtions to the making of India during the quarter of a century since Independence. The entries 
cover, as far as practicable, lives and works of people of this period from all walks of life-politics, religion, 
social r^orms, philanthroj^, education, science, technology, medicine, law, administration, journalism, fins 
arts, business and industiy, sports and athletics. 
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There has been, however, a strikiiig deparhire in the modalities governing the presmt series, from Uw 
principle followed in the compilation of the Dictionaries of National Biographies com]»ied in other 
countries. It relates to the inclusion of living personalities, who do find a place in our arrangements, unlike in 
similar other publications. The Edimr of the Hrst 4 volumes and indeed the initiamr of the Project gave his 
own reasons for the inclusion of living personalities’ in the Dictionary. These reasons emanate from a way of 
thinking which is reasonably expected to And acceptance with many but peitiaps not all At any rate, the late 
Editor,Dr. S. P. Sen,writing in 1972 gave out that “in the Supplementary Project, covering the period from 
1947-1972, we, however, propose to follow a different principle, and leave out those <^0 are still with 
us....Unseemly controversies may arise and the best way to avoid them is to follow the prindple (ff excluding 
living persons when dealing with the contemporary period”. At a subsequent stage Dr. Sen decided to revert 
to the practice followed earlier in the Dictionary of National Biography and include Uving persons. The 
reason for this reversal was the consideration, earlier entertain^ and expressed in the Preface to the 
Dictionary of National Biography : 

“If anybody is worthy of esteem and gratitude, there is no harm in giving him (or her) his (or her) due 

even when he (or she) is alive instead of waiting till after his (or her) death....lf we have to revise our 

estimate because of his (or her) later career, it will be done in the next edition or in the supplements”. 

Thus as in the earlier titles, so in the present volumes the ‘eminences' still with us have not been left out 
simply on the ground that their life’s story is not yet over. Whether one agrees with this view or not, there is 
likely to be unanimity in accepting the proposition that a rigid line, drawn around a person, in terms of a 
calendar year, is not a desideritum for, if for example, 1972 or as a matter of fact, any other year is taken as a 
cut-out year, a particular life story, dating back to post-1947 years, deserves to be remembered by and told 
about to his fellow-men, not only here but else^ere too, would have remained unnoticed, in the treatment 
followed we have given more emphasis on the starting year in 1947 and less on the year that comes at the end 
i.e. 1972. It has so occurred that a person who had been alive and in full vigour when his life-story was being 
written for the Editor’s desk, passed on since then, before the volume in which he or she appears saw the light 
of day. Regretfully enough, it has not, in ail cases, been possible to incorporate the date of death. We expr^s 
our apologies for the lapse. The reader will kindly bear in mind that the write-ups started being composed and 
received years before they could appear in print. 

It may well be presumed that much labour and the labour of many have gone into the presentation of 
this Series. The Project was taken on hand in 1975, with the sanction of (jovemment of IndiaGrant and 
Grant-in-aid by several State Governments. If the selection of names for inclusion in the Dictionary was a 
stupendously responsible job, the initial names being drawn up by universities and learned academies of long 
standingat the Statelevel, on whose consensus the list was fuialised, the job of entrusting the write-ups to 
suitable and deserving contributors proved an even more challenging task. Paucity of ftmds stood in the way 
of availing oursdves of the services of Research Fellows, as in the case of the first 4 volumes of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, leaving us no option than to request the contributors concerned to take on the double 
role of collector of data and compiler of the sketch or sketches as the case might have been. It is imleed 
pleasing to note that the response was, on the whole, encouraging. For the contri|)utors it has been a labour of 
love; the token honorarium that we could provide for was hardly an incentive. Even then the response was 
magnificent and but for this, their ungrudging and selfless cooperation, we would not have been able to 
present to our readers these volumes, intmtded to fulfil the needs for and demands of a DitXionary tff 
Biography, on a national plane. We. have taken utmost care to indude eminent persoiu not only from dl 
walks of life but also from all States and Union Territories comprised in the* Republic of India. 

One obvious criticism that may readily occur in regard to the list of seledion is that some of tiie entries 
relate to persons whose work hardly travelled beyond the confines of the State of States to which they 
belonged, m that the persons whose life and work relate to the same sphere of activity, irresp^ve of State to 
whidi they belong, are not of a uniform level, or that a man of letters eff a particular regimt, for ini4^Mre, mfy 
have found a place whereas a person belon^ng to another State, possmsing hardfy less taksntSi paiigr 
•been Idl ouL We did our best to avrad this, for it miifot be constnied as duairntnation; in we 

rectmefled otuselves to the unalterable position that our devdopmoRts have nm followed a unifmm pdtera 
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and hence no rypd principle or standard can be applied or even adopted Wiiltout aSecting the twUance of 
itpiesentatiott. Our first and foremost aim has been to include all individuals, with noteworthy achievements 
to tteir credit, enriching both regional and national heritage, for, after all. the latter is not independent or 
attaihments within the limits of a regional level, be it linguistic or otherwise. 


We do not claim the publication as a complete or even comprehensive one. No venture like this can be a 
complete one, espedally in regard to a multi-lingual country of such vast magnitude as ours. There may be 
omi^ons in the Ust, even thoi^ opinions on the propriety of inclusion is bound to be divided. But we would 
assure our readers that no deliberate omission has been permitted and the selection has been strictly on the 
basis of consensus arrived at through consultation with State Universities, reputed academies and seminaries 
etc. Even then it may not have been possible to guard against omissions and if there be any we shall rectify the 
same in die next editkm or in the addendum. An addendum has become a necessity since some of the entries 
were received long after they were due, for reasons beyond our control The Addendum will appear at the end 
of the fourth and last volume 

As in the case of the Dictionary of National Biography (1800-1947), the list of names drawn up Statewise 
for practical convenieiKe, later were put together on an all-India basis, irrespective of State, region, 
community, religion and caste, in the present volume the same practice has been followed. It is hoped that 
this arrangement of the names of the 'eminences* of modem times will go a long way to foster the feeling of 
natkmal integration among the present generatkin who need it badly in the context of the current divisive 
forces at work. 

In arranging the names in alphabetical order, the surname has been followed wherever possible. ITie 
different ways in which the same surname is written is likely to cause some confusion; to avoid or at least to 
minimise it we have arranged them under the same categories. To give examples, Outt, Outta and Datta 
appear under Datta, like Majumder, Mazumder and Mojumdar under Miyumdiu with the variations shown 
in each case. A much more serious problem occurs in respect of names which include names of parent or 
village or caste, but not surname. In such cases in order to obviate difficulties we have eiUier given the full 
name, or located the individual or individuals concerned under one of the variants of the name. In all cases, 
ample cross references have been provided for, 

A distinctive feature of the Supplementary Dictionary is that, at the end of each entry a selected 
bibliography has been given, indicating the sources, written and unwritten, on whidt the text is based. In 
r^ard to living persons written materials, understandably enough, are not available in plenty, and hence 
personal interviews either with the subject or his (or her) relatives and colleagues or close associates have 
served as Uw princhral source-material. The materials occurring in Um Bibliography, and written in State 
languages are spelt in Rmnan script for the convenience of the readers. These references which include, in 
muiy cases, articles appearing in English and langua^ journals, souvenirs and commemoration or 
felidtation voltunes etc. besides printed books in English, it is hoped, will etuiUe persons desirous of 
acquiring fuller and more detailed information to satisfy their urge. 

Attempts have been made to present the life and work of the tndividtials selected in the list of. 
‘eminences* in a uniform manner, in pursuit of the guide lines laid down by the Editor and Editorial Advisory 
Committee. Needless to say, the len^ varies from entry to entry, in accordance with the importance of the 
roles played in our national life by the subjects concerned. 


The Seiies-SundemenlBiy Didionaty of National Biogiapby-is being brou^t out in 4 volumes. 
Vtriumelfwhidi we have pleaaiue in presenting now covers names or surnames, as the case may be, ^rting 
wi^ A and endiag with D; the remainirv 3 volumes are expected to be more or less, of the same size. To 
expedite the inii^kig it has been decided to have recoitrse to offset prmting through photo composition in 
preference tp..ldteiprea8 printing. It is expec^ that the complete set of 4 voltunes will be reath' for release 
within two years of the anteaiance tff tiie fm volume. 
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Hie task, as may be well guessed, invoives active work of a iar^ number of contributors, recruited from 
ail over the countiy, and an elaborate machinery looking after voluminous correspondence, careful editing, 
preparation of press copies and proof reading which in the case of olf-set printing requires more care and 
experitse than called for in letterpress work. In a word, the requirements are so exactif^ that tire compilation 
of Dictionary of the type we have on view needs the sustained and exclusive attention of the organisation 
sponsoring such a project. It means the employment of an alert staff constantly on the watch for collection of 
material and data, obituary notices, life sketches appearing from rime to time in language periodicals etc., in 
anticipation of their utilisation and also for cross references, whenever the occasion arises, and not only when 
a specific project is taken up. This is because once the compilation of a Dictionary of Biographies, important 
from the national point of view such as the one undertaken by us starts, it becomes a continuous process, so 
that once a particular period is covered the work on the next succeeding period becomes immediately 
imperative. This commitment of ours was announced by tire Editor of the first 4 volumes when he wrote: 
“Later Supplements will be brought out at regular intervals". A project like this, to be worth its name, it may 
be presumed easily, invariably entails, in addition to m exclusive Secretariat, large funds. Unfortunately, 
academies not under the direct control of the Government of India or the State Government or not eqjoying 
an autonomous status financed by the same supreme authorities, and unlike universities which are 
supposedly looked after and rendered financial assistance by the University Grants Commission, have no 
source other than the Department of Culture, Government of India, accessible for financial assistance. But 
generally speaking, the Department of Culture refers such cases, for disposal by the Indian Council of 
Historical Research, New Delhi. As is well known, and known to their cost by institutions and academies of 
the cat^ories to which we belong, that the quantum of assistance, if available, on fulfilment of unduly rigid, 
rigorous and often impracticable terms and conditions, falls appreciably much below the amount needed, not 
for making any profit but simply for meeting minimal expenses involved in terms of remuneration, salary, 
establishment, secretariat worii; procurement of materials, editing, preparation of press copies, and above all, 
the cost of paper and printing. The position as it prevails now is not only far from encouraging, but positively 
dKtressing. But we are fortified with the conviction that the self-imposed task of ours is a sacred task whose 
fulfilment means one of the effective ways in which service to the nation can be rendered on the academk; 
front Undeterred by the difficulties which still persist and show little s^is of being solved, we pledge 
ourselves to the completion of the selfchosen task. The publication of the Dictionary of National Bio^phy 
in phased series, in continuation of the 8 volumes now <x)mpleted or about to be completed, and to bring 
these up-to-date is a solemn commitment of the Institute of Historical Studies and we look forward to the 
renewal of splendid support given by the world of scholars in India and abroad to our present commitments 
and future endeavours. 

1 repeat the stress underscored by the late Dr. Sen while presenting the first volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography: 


The Dictionary of National Bic^phy will help serious students to understand better some of tire 
uends in modem Indian history and to assess the unportance of different factors which went to the 
making of the modem society. For example, only a careftil stwty of biographies of those who played the 
leading roles in the development of the society in the 19tb century can provide the answer to the 
question, often asked, of how much western influence or revivalism went to the making of modem 
India. The biogr^hical approach will also bring out the relation between social and religious, reforms 
and political progress. It further darity the roles played by diSerent groups, believing in different 
ideologies and applying different techniques of action, in either the sodal or poUticat development of Ure 
country. One will then appreciate that no one particular group or ideology or technique could claim to be 
the single factor of progress. Neither violence nor non-violence, neUher octremism nor moderation, 
neither social reform nor orthodoxy could claim the siqireme virme of making India what it today. It 
is necessary for the post-independence generation to know the real process of development and the 
forces and factors which helped it in order to resist attempts, in recciit years, to make people believe ^ 
only one particular ideotogy or one particular method has brought independence imdinodeniisiii. ft is 
our ditty to view the past in its proper perspective and to give eadi man his due." 
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“A great change had come over in the period following partition and indcpendew*. Either slowly or 
suddenly the old stalwarts fatted away into oblivion. New actors appeared on the scene, with new ideas 
and methods of action. Perhaps, this was inevitable and also necessary. In the changed circumstances 
after 1947, the (rfd technique is hardly applicable. But though admitting the need for newer men and 
newer methods of action, it would be most unfortunate if the oltter generations are totally fo^otten and 
their contributions totally ignored within a short span of twenty-live years. This is not, ol course, an 
unfounded apprehension,... The objective of the DNB is to emphasise to the new generation the 
invaluable contributions of the early pioneers and to keep alive theii memory”. 


To these we may add that the present volumes, a lining Supplement, in carrying the story earlier unfolded, 
aim at assessing the life and work of men and women who saw the birth of l-’ree India and spared no eflbris to 
make it what India is today-a nation proud of its past and eager to build us future on ideals and models that 
would enable its people to take pride in iheir aspiration.s and achievements in years to come. 

1 take this opportunity to convey my grateful tliiinks to ihc memoers ol the Editorial Advisory 
Conmiittee, the contributors and the members ol the Stall whose kind cooperation and ungrudging help 
have made it possible to oimpletc the second phase of the project. 

I pay my respectful homage to the memory ol those ol my esteemed colleagues who had enriched the 
volume with their learned contributions but did not live long enough to see their labours bear fruit, in 
particular, I recall with gratitude the splendid services rendered by the late Dr. V. G. Haialkar whose 
involvement with the project is hard to surpass. 

N. R. Ray 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


I. The entiy should be in a narrative form, with full connected sentences and attention to literary style. A 
degree of compression, consistent with literary flavour, is desirable. 

II. The name of the person is to be written in capital letters, followed by years of birth and death within 
bracket 

III. The different ways in which a name should be entered in the Dictionary for cross reference are to be 
indicated at the top of the sheet Hie surname, where used, should be underlined. 

IV. The entry is to be divided into the following sections : 

Section (1) Personal and Family details : 

Date and place of birth: parents, relatives, family background, social status, economic 
status, religion, caste, etc. marriage, children, etc. 

Section (II) Early Life ; 

Education-influences on mind and character. 

Section (III) Career History : 

History of the entire career from the time of reaching adulthood till death (or till the 
present time for persons stiU alive), to be given in a narrative and chronological form. 
Controversies, however unpleasant to some, need not be avoided. In the case of a 
vniter or a poet, an account of his principal work should be given as in a standard 
history of literature. 

In the case of artists, dancers, musicians, dramatists, sportsmen, etc., their special 
contributions in their respective field have to be brought out clearly, in the case of 
scientists, technologists, medicalmen, journalists, lawyers, administrators, indus¬ 
trialists and businessmen, the grounds of their special eminence not only in their 
respective professions but also in the broader national life have to be brought out In 
the case of social and religious woilters, their sp«:ial services to the people and to the 
society at large have to be brought out 
Section (IV) Personality: 

Appearance, dress, manners and mode of life; ideas and attitudes towaids different 
issues-Political, Social, Economic, ReUgious, Sectional, etc. 

Section (V) General Estimate ; 

An assessment of his or her contribution not only in his or her own particular field of 
work but also in the broader national life. 

V. Each Section may be sub-divided into paragraphs. 

VI. The number of words for each entry will be determined by the Editonal Advisory Committee and 
Con^butors are requested not to exceed the limit by more than 100 words. 
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VII. Contributors should allocate space among the S different Sections (as givm under IVabove) in the 
following order as tar as possible ; 

Sections (i) & (ii) 20 per (%nt of the total lei^th. Section (ai) 60 per cent of the total 
length. Section (iv) & (v) 20 per cent of the total length. 

VIII. C^omributors are requested to collect necessary biographical material from written or oral sources, 
including interviews with the persons concerned and/or with their relatives, friends, etc. 

iX A selected bibliography is to be given at the end of each entry. *F^vate information' and/or ‘Personal 
knowledge’ may also be included. 

X Footnotes are not to be given separately. References, where necessaiy, should be given in the text 
within brackets. 

N. R Ray 

DIRECTOR 
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Arunachalam, M. V. 

Anindale, Rukmini. 

Aiya, Kumbha Ram. 

Asarani, G. K. 

Asawa, Gokul Lai. 

Ashk, Upendra Nath. 

AshitBaran. 

-See under Mukheijee, Ashit Baran. 
Ashok Kumar. 

Ashiaf Ali (Muhammad) 

-See under Thanawi, Muhammad 
Ashraf Ali Maulana. 

Ashraf, K. R (Dr.). 

Ashtekv, Balakhshna Anand Rao. 

(Pandit) ABas Poonchvinle R^ Bhaiya. 
Ashwini Kumar. 

Askari, Syed Hasan. 


Aslam, Sher Khan. 

Athar Husain Rizvi 
-See under Azmi Kaifi. 

Audi, Pumanand Somu (Dr.). 

Aurora, Jagit Singh (Lt General). 

Aiyangar Ariakudi RamaniQa. 

Aj^angar, Masti Venkatesh. 

Aj^ppan, A. (Dr.). 

Ayyappan, Kump^thuparampil 
Ayyar, A. S. P. 

Azad, Abdul Ahad Dar. 

Azhicode, Sukumar (Or.). 

Azmi, Kaifi. 

“B" 

Bachchan, Hari \^h Rai. 

Badai, Prakash Singh (Sardar). 

Badauni, Sahkeel (Ustad). 

Bade Golam Ali Khan 
-See under Khan Bade Golam Ali Khan. 
Badodekar, Gaganhira Hirabhai. 

Bagal, Jogesh Chandra. 

Bagdu, I^bodh Chandra. 

Bai,Kastura. 

Baid, Chandan MaL 
Bag, Ramkinkar. 

Btgig, Kamal Nayan. 

Btgpaee, Atal Behari 
-See under V^paee, Atal Behari. 

Bajpai, Nand Dul^ 

-See under Vtgpai, Nand Dulare. 

Bakshi Gulam Mohammad 
-See under Gulam Moluunmad Bakshi. 
Bakshi, Padumlal Punnalal. 

Bakula, I^shok G. 

Balakrishnan 

-See under Chinmayananda (Swami). 
Balasaheb Deoras 
-See under Deoras, M. D. 

Baliga, Anappa Vithal (Or.). 
Bandupadhyaya, Aseshetumdra. 
Bandopadhyaya, Bibhuti Bhusan. 
Bandyopadhyay, Brojendra Nath. 
Bandyopadhyay, Gopeswkr. 
Bandyopadhyay, Manik. 

Baneijee, Sarabindu. 

Bandyopadhyaya, Saradindu. 

Baneijee, Shute 

-See under BaneijM, Sarabindu. 
Baneijee, Sibnath. 

Baneijee, Stibodh 
-Sm under Subodh Baneijee. 
Bandyopadhyay, Tarasankar. 

Baneijee, Tridib Nath (Dr.). 
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Bansi LsA. 

Barkakati, Ratnakanta. 

Barthakur, lndi«swar. 

Bama, Benimadhav. 

Barua, Bhuboneswar (Dr.). 

Barooah, Binandachandra. 

Barua, Birinchi Kumar. 

Barua, Harendra Nath. 

Barua, Herambuprasad. 

Baruah, HItendra Kumar. 

Barua, Parbati Prasad. 

Barua, Pramathes Chandra. 

Baruah, Radhagobinda. 

Borooah, Rohini Kanta. 

Basak, Radha Govinda. 

Basawanal Shivalingappa. 

Batalvi, Shiv Kumar. 

Baya Baba Namacharya 
-See under Namacharya Baya Baba. 

Beg, Mirza, G. H. (AriO- 
Beg, Mirza Mohammad Ai'zai. 

Etegum Akhtar, 

-See under Akhtar Begum. 

Behera, Bhubaneswar. 

Bendre, Dattatreya Ramachandra (Dr.). 
Bendre, Narayan Shridhar. 

Beni Pr^d 

-See under Prasad, Beni. 

Bewoor, Gurunath Venkatesh (Sir). 

Bhabha Homi, Jehangir (Dr.). 

Bhaduri, Satinath. 

Bhaduri, Sisir Kumar. 

Bhagat, Baliram. 

Bhagavatar, Chembai Vaidyanata. 
Bhagavatar, M. K Thyagarfya 
-See under Tyagar^a M. K Bhagavathar. 
Bhagavatar, Sebastian Kuiyu Kunju. 
Bhagavatar, Venkitakrishna. 

Bhagavati, Byay Chandra. 

Bhagwan Dev (Acharya), 

-See under Acharya Bhagwan Dev. 

Alias Dayanand Saraswati. 

Bhagyrat, Duiga. 

Bhai Pratap, Diaidas 
-See under Diaidas, Bhai Pratap. 

Bhan, Sur^. 

Bhandari, Sunder Singh. 

Bhandaricar, Devadatta Ramaknshna. 
Bhanjdeo, Pravir Chandra. 

Bharati. Chandra Sekhara (Sringcri). 
Bhashyam, Krishnagiri Tuppai. 

Bhasi, Thopiul. 

Bhaskaran, R. 

Bhatt, Sonaullah 


-See under Sonaullah Bhatt 
Bhatt, Udaishankar. 

Bhatiacharya, Ac|)inlya Kunuir. 

Bhattachaijee, Debendranath. 

Bhattacharyya, Gaurisankar. 

Bhattacharyya, Mathuranath (Dr.). 
Bhattacharyya. Sukanta. 

Bhuve, Purushotlam Bhaskar. 

Bhave, Vinobha 

Sec under Vinobha Bhave. 

Bhavsar, Chuniial (Shii Mom). 

Bho)ak, Naik Jaishankar 

See under Naik Jaishankar Bhojak 
Bhojraj, Shewak. 

Bhoic, Keshavrao. 

Bhonsle, Asha. 

Bhoomaraddy, Basappa Venkappa. 

Bhuyan, Hiranya Chandra. 

Bhuyan, Surya Kumar. 

Bhyrappa, S. 1,. 

Birla, Rameshwardas. 

Bismiliah Ktian (Usmd). 

Biswal Dhtrendrunath. 

Biswas, Chhabi. 

Borges. Ernest Joachim Joseph (Dr.). 

Borker, Balkrishna Bhagwani. 

Bose, Atul. 

Bose, Buddhadeva. 

Bose, Dcbendra Mohan (Dr.). 

Bose, Girindrasekhar. 

Bose, Hemanta Kumar. 

Basu, Jogirjy (Dr.). 

Basu, Jyoti. 

Bose, Nandaial. 

Basu, Nirmal Kumar. 

Basu, Rtysekhar. 

Bose, Satyendranath (Dr.). 

Buch, Arvindbhai Navran^l. 

Budauni Zia-i-Ahmad. 

Burli, Bindu Madhavacharya Venkaiuiachaiya. 
Bux, Gulam Mohammad 
-See under Gama. 

“C" 

Clariappa, Kodendra Madappa. 

Chacko, I. C. 

Chagla, M. C. 

Chakladar, Haranchandra. 

Chakravarty, Nirmala Sundart 
-See under Anandamayi Ma. 

Chakraborty, Sibram. 

Chakraborty, Tarapada. 

Chaliha, Bimala Prasad. 
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Chaiiha. PadimUhar. 

Chand, Gyan (Drj. 

Chand, Hukum Seth (Sir). 

Chand, Lakhmi. 

Chand, Kam. 

Chandgi, Ram. 

Chandola, Bishambar Duti. 

Chandu Menon 

-See under Mcnun, Oryarathu Chanda. 

Chandy, Anna. 

Changampuzha, Krishna Pillai. 

Channaiah, Sahukar. 

Churan Singh. Kadhasoami. 

Chatrik, Dhani Ram Laia. 

Chaiicrjec, KshiUsh Chandra (Or.). 

Chuticrjec, Sunitt Kumar. 

Chaiierjee, Vismadev. 

Chaturvcdi, Jugal Kishorc. 

Chaudhurani, Indira Devi. 

Choudhary, Ourga Prasad. 

Choudhury, Ahindra. 

Chowdhury, Charan Singh 
See under Singh, Charan. 

Chaudhuri, J. N. (General). 

Choudhury. Mahendra Mohan. 

Choudhury, Manmohan. 

Choudhury, Moinul Haque. 

Chowdhury, Nabakrushna. 

Choudhuri, Nirad C. 

Chaudhuri, Ravi Sankar 
See under Ravishankar. 

Chaudhary, Raghunath. 

Chaudhuri, Tridib Kumar. 

Chavan, Yeshwantrao Balwantrao. 

Cheliuram Dada 

See under Dada Chellaram Teckchand. 

Chenna Reddi, Marri (Dr.). 

Cheriyan, P. V. (Dr.). 

Chetiiar, A. M. M. Murugappa. 

Chctiiur, Karumuttu Thiagarajan. 

Cheltiar, K V. R. M. Alagappa. 

Cltettyar, M. Q. M. Chidambaram. 

Cheltiar, Sethurama 

See under Sethurama, Cheltiar. 

Chhoiroy, Gopal. 

Chinappa, P. V 

Sec under P. V, Chinappa. 

Chinmuyunanda (Swami). 

Chintaman, Dwarkanath Deshmukh (Dr.) 

See under Deshmukh, Chintaman Dwarkanath. 
Chowdaiah, T. 

Chowguie, V, D. 

Coelho, G<»>rge (Dr.). 

Cooper. Kusiaihii Nusserwaitji (Dr.). 


Correia Afonso, Francisco. 

Couriois, Victor Fr. 

“D” 

Dabir Khan, Mahammad. 

Dada, Chellaram Teckchand Mansukhar. 
Dadha, Siddha Raj. 

Dagar, Aminuddin (Ustad). 

Dagar, Hussain Uddin Khan. 

Dagar, Moinuddin (Ustad). 

Dagar, Nasiruddin Khan (Ustad). 

Dagar, Kahimuddin Khan. 

Daji, Homi F. 

Dambdaran, Sanjivayya. 

Dandavatc, Madhu 
-See under Madhu Dandavate. 
Dandekar, Ramachandra Narayan (Dr.). 
Dang, Satya Pal. 

Dar, Abdul Ahad Azad 
-See under Abdul Ahad Azad Dar. 
Dardi, Gopal Singh. 

-See under Singh, Gopal Dardi. 
Daryabadi, Abdul Miyid (Maulana). 

Dass, Alamohan. 

Das, Amalprabha. 

Das, Bama Charan. 

Das, Bidhu Bhusan. 

Das, Ourga. 

Das, Harihar (Acharya). 

Das, Jatin. 

Das, Jibanananda. 

Das, Manoraigan. 

Dash, Nilakanta (Pandit). 

Das, Puspalata. 

Das, PrafuUa Rai\jan. 

Das, S^ni Kanta. 

Das, Sudhi Raivan. 

Dash, Suryaiuuayan. 

Dasappa, Yasodharamma, (H.P.). 

Das Gupta, Promode (Comrade). 

Das Gupta, Surendranath (Dr.). 

Date, Keshav Trimbak. 

Datey, Keshat)rao Krishnarao (Dr.). 
I^tta, Bishambar Pandit 
-Sm under'Chandola Bishambar DutL 
Datta, Dhirendra Mohan. 

Datta, Kaitkinkar (Dr.). 

Dutt, Nalinaksha. 

Dutt, Narendranath. 

Dutta, Phani Dhar. 

Dutta, Riuaiu Palme. 

Datta, Su^andianath. , , 

Oayal, Bh^twat. 

Oayatianda (Swami). 
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Dey, Bishnu. 

Mukul Chandra. 

De, Sushilkunur. 

Oeka, Haliram. 

Dempo, Vasantarao Srinivassa. 

Deodhar, Dtnkar Baivant. 

Deoras, M. D. Alias Balasaheb Deoras. 
Oesa, Ardiur, E. (Dr.). 

Desai Chandulal, Manilal (Dr.). 

Desai, Dtnkar. 

Desai, K. A. 

Desai, Maganbhai. 

Desai, Narayan Mahadevbhai. 

Desai, Ranjit 
-See under Rar\jit Desai. 

Desai, Thakorbhai, Manibhai. 

Desai, Vasant 

Deshmukh, Chintaman Dwarkanath (Dr.). 
Deshpande, Atnuuam Raoji Alias Anil. 
Deshpande, Purushottam Laxman. 

Dev, P. Kesava. 

Devagowda, H. D. 

Devi, Angurbala. 

Devi, Anuru)}a. 

Devi, Ashapuma. 

Devi, Gyatri. 

Devi, Harapriya. 

Devi, Indubala. 

Devi, Jagadamba. 

Devi, Kananbala. 

Devi, Malati. 

Devi, Nalinibaia. 

Devi, Saraiubala. 


Devi, Sarnia 

-See under Sarala Devi. 

Devi, Siddheshwari. 

Devi Chaudhurani, Indira 
-See under Chaudhurani Indira Devi. 
Devika Rard. 

Devnv Urs. 

Dhar, Nuendra Chandra 
-See under Anirvan (Shrimat). 
Dhaikar, R. S. 

Dharmadhtkari, Dada. 

DhiUon, Gurdial Singh (Dr.). 

DlKMidge, Keshav Shankar. 

Dialda^ Bhai Pratap. 

Digvilai Nath (Mahant). 

Digvyaysinhli, H. H. 

(Jamsaheb of Jamnagar). 

Dikshit, Uma Shanker. 

Dinkar, Ramdhari Singh. 

-See under Singh Ramdhari (Dinker). 
Divetia, H. V. 

-See under H. V. Devetia. 
Dongerkery. S. R. 

Douressamy, Ansari P. 

Dowerah, Jatindranaih. 

D’Souia, Jerome (Rev. Fr.). 

Dube, Shyama Charan. 

Duggid, Kaitar Singh. 

Duggan, Jamshetji Nasarvaryi. 

Dukhan Ram 
-See under Ram, Dukhan. 

Durani, Saleem. 

Dwivedi, Hazari Prasad. 
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ABASAHEB GAltWARE 

-See under Garware, Abasaheb 


ABBAS. KHWAJA AHMAD (1914- ) 


Khw^ja Ahmad Abbas, a novelist, short-story 
writer, playwright, biographer, iwript-writei:, 
journalist and film-maker, was bom on 7 June, 1914 
at Panipat in Haryana. His father, Ghulam-Us- 
Sibtain was an agriculturist. His mother, Masroora 
Khatoon, was the grand-daughter of Altaf Hussein 
Ali (1837-1914), the eminent Urdu poet whose 
"Musuddus HaW or the “Ebb and Row of Islam” is 
regarded as one of the land-marks in Urdu literature. 
Abbas is a widower (he was married to Miuatbai 
Khatoon) and has no children. He is widely travelled. 
He is a recipient of the Padmashree Award (1968). 

He had his early education at Panipat and higher 
education at Aligarh. He graduated in History and 
Politics (1933) and Law (1935). In his childhood, he 
was deeply influenced by his maternal grandfather, 
Khw^a S^ad Hussein, and Gandhfji, whom he had 
met at Panipat at the age of five. At the age of 19, he 
met Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru at Aligarh and was 
greatly inspired by his socialistic and humanistic 
idealism. 

Abbas had a flair for writing even during his 
underi^aduate days at Aligarh. He published a 
weekly paper, Aligarh Opinion. By the time he 
completed his B.A., he had read ail the works of 
Dickens and Hardy, Shakespeare and Galsworthy, 
and the novels of Gorky. Tofstoy’s War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina left a deep impression on his 
mind. Among Ameritan writers, Upton Sinclair 
influenced him the most Sinclair’s Lanny Budd 
became a model for his own Inquiltib, a novel (1955) 
in whidi he “combined fictitious characters of 
Aligarh students and the Veal ones of Jawaharlai 


Nehm, Gandhi, Mohamed Ali and Shaukat AJi". 
Abbas is a prolific writer and has over sixty novels, 
short-stories, biographies, etc. in English, Uidu and 
Hindi to his credit Besides Inquilab, Outside India : 
The Adventure of a Roving Reporter (1940), An Indian 
Looks at America (1943), Report to Gandhyi (1944), 
Blood A Stones (1947), Kashmir Fights for freedom 
(1948), Main Kaun Hoon (Urdu, 1949), Mera beta 
Mera dushman (Urdu, 1953), One Thousand Nights 
on a Bed of Stones and other Stories (1957), Face to 
Face with Khruschev (\9fiQ), indira Gandhi : return qf 
the red rose (1966), / am not an Island : an experiment 
in autobiography (1970), The Waits of Giass, a novel 
(1977), are some of his important works. 

His short-story “Sparrows” has been included in a 
West German anthology of the world’s best stories. 
Only two other Indian writers, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mulk Raj Anand find a place in the anthology 

(The Indian Uteraty Review. Voi. I (5-6J, Sept-Ck;t 
1978;. 

In his writings, Abbas shows aeep concern and 
compassion for the suffering masses. “Whether 
doing my weekly column, writing short stories and 
novels, scripting screen plays for other producers, or 
writing, directing, and producing my own films, 1 
have been involved with the themes of social 
transformation and social justice”, says Abbas. 

The Progressive Writers’ Movement (PWM), 
which began in India in 1936, had a significant 
influence on his development as a writer. It brought 
him in contact with (!:ommunism and Marxism. 
Later, he became the Secretary of PWM, Yet, he has 
never been “a dogmatic Communist”. 

His journalistic career bqgan with the Bombay 
Chronicle, a daily with a strong nationalistic fervour. 
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He served the paper from 1935 to 1947 as a reporter, 
columnist, sub-editor and editor of its Sunday 
edition. He caught the imagination of Bombay's 
students and intelligentsia by his unorthodox and 
outspoken film reviews in the Bombay Chronide. In 
1947, he resumed his free-lance writing and shifted 
his weekly column "Lasi Page" to Blitz, Bombay, 
which is a popular feature of the Wpekly even to this 
day. Abbas describes himself not as a journalist 
but as a '‘communicator” He says, “1 want to 
communicate my ideas, my impulses, my ideologies 
to other people. That is my basic interest in writing, 
in films, and in drama. It is all part of communi¬ 
cation”. 

As a film-critic, script-writer and film-maker, 
Abbas has been communicating his views on the 
socio-economic problems of the rural and urban 
poor, and suggesting progressive solutions. Right 
from his first film Dharti-ke-Lal (1946) to his latest 
film. The Naxalites, Abbas has tried to live up to 
his commitment In fact he has made films a 
magnificent form of mass communication instead of 
time-killing "opiate” (Kabita Sarkar). His Rahi 
(1952), Munna (1954), Shehar Aur Sapna (1963) and 
Do Boond Pam (1971) bear testimony to his 
involvement in the cause of the downtrodden and 
exploited masses. 

Though Abbas has no artistic pretensions, all his 
nutjor films have won critical acclaim in film festivals 
at Karlovy Vary (Chechoslovakia), GUon (Spain) and 
elsewhere in Europe. His Shehar Aur Sapna^on him 
the President's gold medal and his Do Boond Pani 
was awarded a piize in the national integration 
category of the National Awards. 

He has written, produced and directed 13 feature 
films for his own production unit "Naya Sansar”. 
Besides, he has written and directed short films for 
the Films Division and for National Education and 
Information films. He has also directed films for the 
Children's Film Society. He has written stories and 
screenplays for feature films for other producers, 
notably Kapoor. The script of V. Shantaram's 
Doctor Kotms Ki Amar Kahani (1945) was written by 
Abbas, based on his own book. And One Did Not 
Come Back (1944). 

K. A. Abbas is a crusader. In over thirty years of 
rigorous social probe and protest, he has, tlvough his 
writings and films, shown his deep humanism and 
abiding social concern. His w,ork as a writer and film¬ 
maker projects his own vision, the distillation of an 
individual philosophy evolved over some 40 years of 
intense involvement in the country's social, political, 
cultural and literary life. 


India’s mio’s Who. 1977-78 (New Delhi: INFA 
Publications), The Times of India Directory and Year 
Book 1978; The Writers’ Directory, 1976-78 (New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1976); K. A. Abbas 
Felicitation Souvenir, 1973; The Indian Literary 
Review (Vol. I. No. 5-6, Sept-Oct. 1978): htformation 
collected by the writer from Mr. K. A. Abbas throu^ 
personal interviews. 

Frederick Sequeira 


ABDUL AHAD AZAD 

-See under Azad, Abdul Ahad Dar 


ABDUL ALEEM (1906-1976) 


Professor Abdul Aleem was born on 25th August, 
1906 at Ghazipur. His father Mauivi Abdul Azeem 
was a Vakil at Ghazipur and was a well to do 
Zamindar of village Pahitya, Dist. Ghazipur. He got 
his early education upto High School at Ghazipur. 
Then he was sent to Aligarh Muslim University. 
During the Non-Cooperation Movement when the 
Jamia Millia was founded he left the Muslim 
University and joined the Jamia. He passed B.A. 
Hons, examination in 1926 with Arabic as Main. His 
academic career was very brilliant throughout He 
married in 1927. He had four daughters and one son 
(Dr Abdul Haleem) who is a Lecturer in Aligarh 
Muslim University. 

Aleem Sahib was interested in higher studies but 
as the degrees of the Jamia were not recognised he 
could not get admission in any University-lndian or 
foreign. Germany was, however, an exception, so he 
decided to go to Germany and got admission to the 
Ph.D class of the Berlin University in 1928. The 
subject of his thesis wasjazul Quran' (The miracle 
of the (^ran). He completed his thesis in 1931 and 
was awardedd the Ph.D. degree. After his return to 
India he came to Jamia where he was assigned 
teaching work. He served the Jamia in an honorary 
capacity. In 1934 he joined the Aligarh Muslim 
University as lecturer in Arabic in a leave vacancy. 
Before the expiry of his term he got an appointment 
in the Lucknow University as lecturer in Arabic. He 
served there for about sixteen years. In 1951 he was 
appointed Reader and Head of the Arabic 
Department of the Aligarh Muslim University. His 
work as the Head of the Department was very 
significant as he introduced courses in Islamic 
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Studies and later on established the Institute of 
Islamic Studies. In 19SS he was appointed Professor 
of Arabic. He was Dean of the Faculty of Arts during 
1958-60 and acted as Registrar of the University for 
some time. He was appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Aligarh Muslim University on 4 January. 1968. This 
was a very gloomy period in the history of the 
University as it was governed by an Ordinance which 
greatly curtailed its minority character and 
democratic functioning. There was a lot of agitation 
among the Muslims in general and the students of 
the University in particular. In 1972 the Ordinance 
was replaced by an Act of Parliament which retained 
many of the provisions which were the source of 
trouble. It goes to the credit of Professor Aleem that 
he initially got the support of the teachers and the 
students of the University and academic work did 
not suffer. It was, however, by the end of his tenure 
of office that the students resorted to agitational 
methods for achieving their objective of the 
restoration of the minority character of the 
University. Under these circumstances he had to 
resort to stringent measures for the maintenance of 
law and order in the campus. In the meantime his 
term expired on the 3 January, 1974 and the next 
day he was appointed Chairman of the Taraqqi Urdu 
Board, Government of India. He worked in that 
capacity till his death i.e. 18 February, 1976. 

Professor Aleem during his student days was a 
religious minded person and subscribed to the 
Indian National Congress ideology but by the close 
of his student life he came under the spell of 
Marxism and the Russian Revolution. The rise of 
Nazism in Germany and the repression of the 
Indians under the British colonial rule further 
strengthened his socialistic ideas. He joined the 
Socialist group of the Congress party in 1936 but 
soon left it and associated himself wholly with the 
Communist party of India. His life at Lucknow was 
marked by close association with the Progressive 
Writers’ Movement spearheaded by Sqijad Zaheer, 
Dr. Ashraf, Dr. Mahmuduzzafar and others of 
Communist leanings. Their aim in foundir^ the 
Progressive Writers* Association was to popularise 
the Marxist view of literature i.e. to prepare the 
ground for socialist revolution in India as against the 
traditional view of literature which according to 
them aimed at providing mere eqjoyment to the 
opulent class. 

Dr. Aleem took a leading part in the deliberations 
of the Association and was among the top theorists 
and wrote a number of articles in Urdu in support of 
it After the outbreak of World War II the British 


Government arrested many communist party 
leaders and other freedom fighters. Dr. Aleem was 
among those arrested. 

Dr. Aleem combined in hfs person many qualities 
of head and teart. He was an educationist, scholar, 
patnot and lover of Urdu. His successful tenure a.s 
Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim University is a 
testimony to his administrative capabilities. As a 
scholar and writer, though his works were few in 
number, he was respected in the literary circle. He 
edited two Arabic MSS which was part of his 
research work carried on in Germany (one of these 
was published by Urdu Academy Jamia in 1935 and 
the other by the Aligarh Muslim University in 1955). 
His monograph on the Hisiory of the Doctrine of /’ 
jazul Quran, also related to his thesis, (published by 
Urdu Academy Jamia 1935) shows that he made an 
objective study of the subjecL However, too much 
objectivity and detached approach on matters of 
belief irked the orthodox school of thought. 

Professor Aleem was simple in manners and dress. 
He always used sherwani, payjama and cap, 
generally of khadi. He talked very little and was soft 
spoken. He made no secret of his communistic ideas 
but never tried to impose his view on others. He was 
very regular in spending his evenings in University 
Staff Club playing bridge and gosssiping- There he 
was always a free, frank and talkative person. In 
Lucknow he used to spend his evenings in Indian 
Coffee House with close friends. 

Jamia. Monthly, Jamia Millia Delhi March 1976, 
Khalilur Rehman Azami : The Progressive Writers' 
Movement in Urdu. Aligarii; Irformation supplied by 
Begum Abdul Aleem, Mr. M. H. Bilgrami,- Dr. A. 
Haleem (son of Prof. Aleem.) 

S. M. ZlAUDDlN ALAVI 


ABDUL HALIM ZAFAR KHAN (USTAD) 

(1929- ) 

The rulers of former princely states employed 
expert, versatile musicians as their court musiciiuis, 
both for the love of music and the grandeur of their 
states’ status symbol. Jaora was such one small state 
near Indore, in Madhya Pradesh. The Nawab of 
Jaora maintained many musicians in his court, 
which included both vocalists and instrumentalists. 
Among the instrumentalists was Ustad Zafar Khan, 
an accomplished sitar player. 

Abdul Halim 2^ar Khan was bom at Jaora in 
1929. His father Zafar Khan was a sitar player 
attached to the court of Jaora. He had two elder 
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brothers. His uncles were also vocalists and 
instrumentalists. He had a large number of relatives 
who were spread all over Madhya Pradesh, chiefly at 
Bhopal, Indore, Ratlam, Ujjain etc. Abdul Halim’s 
father Zafar Khan was a veiy religious minded 
person and insisted upon his children to be open and 
religious minded, Abdul Halim is a happily married 
person 

Abdul Hahm Zufar Khan was brought up in an 
atmosphere of music from his childhood. The strains 
of Siiar and Been anU the notes of ragas were in his 
ears and mind, as he had a very melodious voice, he 
received training in vocal and sitar playing from his 
father, the late Ustad Zafar Khan, who was a famous 
vocalist, Beenkar and Silarist of Bande Alikhan 
Beenkar Ghiirana of Indore. Besides he received 
guidance in music from the other court musicians. 
He was very studious and along with music lessons 
he continued his school education and passed 
matriculation examination. Due to the sudden death 
of his father he could not pursue college education 
but kept on his studies. Once he listened to magical, 
melodious and enchanting sitar performance of the 
famous sitarist Ustad Babukhan of Indore and 
decided to become bis disciple. Ustad Babukhan, 
realising the eagerness and keen interest in sitar of 
Abdul Huhm trained him thoroughly, rigorously and 
under strict discipline for 2 years. After the demise of 
Ustad Babukhan, he became a disciple of Ustad 
Mahbook Khan, a renowned sitarist of Indore and 
descendant of Bandeali Khan. About the age of 
sixteen years, due to the hard training and long hours 
of practice he became a skilled and talented sitar 
player. At the same time, he also learnt to play on 
Jaltarang instrument (porcelain china cups filled 
with estimated qiuintity of water and stroked with 
both hands with two thin flexible slicks to produce 
notes). 

Due to his melodious voice and proficiency in 
singing gazals he was invited to broadcast gazate by 
the All India Radio when he was about 12 years of 
age in 1941. As he knew the art of playing sitar and 
also Jaltarang skilfully and melodiously, he got an 
appointment in Asiatic Pictures Company as an 
accompanist player of sitar and jaltarang in the 
department of orchestra. He ^ve sitar and jaltarang 
music for famous films like Mahatma Vidur, 
Anarkaii, Shabab, Zhanak Zhanak Payal and 
Gooiy Uthee Shahanai and many other films. But 
being a traditional and classicist he soon severed his 
connections with the film companies. He began his 
public performances inail the big cities and All India 
Sangeet Sammelans and conferences, AU India 


Radio programmes. National Music Broadcasts and 
Musical concerts. His popularity, virtuosity and his 
deep knowledge of science of music and rwearch 
articles enabled him to be invited by some 
Universities as a visiting Professor, examiner and 
paper setter. He has done much research work on tha 
life of Ameer Khusrav, the erudite scholar and 
musicologist of the court of AUauddin Khi^i (1296* 
1316 ADX on origin of sitar, science of sound 
production and harmonics. His articles are 
published in reputed music journals. He has visited 
many foreign countries with the Indian delegations, 
and taken part in cultural programmes. He has given 
concerts in Africa, U.K., China, Nepal, Afghanistan, 
Romania, Hungary and 'Czechoslovakia. In 
recognition of his great contribution to the art of 
music he was honoured by the President of India 
with the national award of Padmashree in 1970. He 
has received Sangeet NatakAkademy Award. He has 
created new compositions namely Madhyami, 
Chakradhu^ Kalpana Khusrovani and Sitar 
Panchak (Sitar Quintet) in which he has successfully 
introduced the Western concept of polyphony into 
the art of sitar playing. He has brought into public 
light the ragas like Vasantmukhari, Champakali, 
R^eshwari, Shyamkedar and Rupmaryari Malhar. 
He has also attempted to popularise some Kamatak 
(South Indian) ragas like Kirvani, Latangi, Hemvati, 
Sammukhpriya and Chalanati among Hindustani 
music lovers of North India. The Gramophone 
Company has recorded discs of his many sitar 
recitals. The longplay discs of his raga 
Chandanikedar, Khusrovani, Sfaravati, Kalpana, 
Miyaki Malhar, Sitar (Quintet, Bhimpalas, Zilakaft, 
Fargana and Soofiana Rang are popular. He plays 
Thumri songs very sweetly. 

Abdul Halim Zafar Khan learnt the art of sitar 
playing under sitar maestroes of Indore Beenkar 
Gharana but with his talents and creative 
imagination he evolved his ovm individual s^le 
which is intermediate between the slow tempo 
Maseet Khani style and fast tempo Raza Khani style. 
This innovation with some changes in sables 
(bols), his simultaneous use of two string, the 
tedinique of producing harmonic notes and the 
creation of different types of echoes have added to 
his music an amazing clarity and speed in all the 
three octaves combined with correct melodious 
notes, skilful, judicious measured strokes and speedy 
finger movements. Harmonious combination of 
meed, backmeed, murid, khatka jan^ana and ottm 
artful devices to weave sweet melodious patterns oi 
melody are his othw umque aasests which have 
made him one of the most popular sitar players. 
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T«U, fair oomplexioned, well nourished, neatly 
dressed with curly well brushed hair-do Abdul Halim 
Zafar Khan has an attractive and handsome 
personality. Good conversationalist, social, fond of 
good delicious food, he is always hospitable and 
entertaining guests and friends heartily. He has a 
happy comfortable mode of life. He is a good student 
of Indian history, musicology, philosophy and 
religion. He is an open minded person and does not 
like politics. 

The chief contributions of Abdul Halim Zafar 
Khan to Hindustani music are his innovation and 
introduction of Zaferkhani Baj of Sitar and 
simultaneous use of two strings of sitar to produce 
harmonic notes and different types of echoes. 1 le has 
made North Indian Music lovers familiar with some 
Kamataki ragas. He has also composed few ragas. 
He is popularising sitar playing. He has established 
Halim Arademy of Sitar in 1979 to impart training in 
sitar playing. He has written many informative 
articles on music which are published in Journals. 

Journal of the Indian Musicological Society 
(English) yol. 4 No. 3 April-June. 1*173. Baroda; 
Listening to Hindustani Music (English) Chetan 
Karnani. 1969; Hamare Sangeet Rama (Hindi) L N. 
Garg, 1969; DESH weekly (Bengalee) old i.ysues. 
Calcutta; Indian Music-The Gramophone Co. 
(English) Calcutta; Sangeet (Hindi) old issues. 
Hathras; Madhya Varti (Hindi) M. Nadkarni; 

Bani Banerju-E 


ABDUL JALIL FARIDI (1912-1974) 


Abdul Jalil Faridi belonged to a family connected 
with the great Sufl saint, Fariduddin Ganjshakar who 
settled at Multan. His children and disciples spread 
all over India. Faridi was descended from one such 
family settled at Sandila near Lucknow. His grand¬ 
father was a calligraphist and his father Abdul Haque 
was a Judge in the service of the State of Hyderabad, 
respected for his integrity and spirit of public service. 

Abdul Jalil Faridi was bom in 1912 and got his 
euly education in Lucknow. After passing the 
Intermethate Examination from the Amiruddaula 
Islamia Inter Collie he went to the King George 
Medical G)Uege for M.B.B.S. and did M.D. also 
fimn the same college. He went to England and 
U.&A and added much to his qualifications and 
pntfessional skill. The foreign qualifications that he 
achieved are D.T.M. & H. (London), T.D.A. (Wales) 
and F.CCP., F;A.A.T.P. (US.A). With the best of 


qualifications and a very sympathetic heart, he sat in 
his clinic in the Faridi Buildings, Hazratgaqj, 
Lucknow where his vciy sight was a great relief to the 
patients. 

Dr. Abdul Jalil Faridi was tuberculosis expert and 
examined over ten lakh patients. He used to examine 
sixty-one patients free every day. 

Or. Faridi was not only a great doctor but also a 
great social and political reformer, and a staunch 
advocate of Hindu-Muslim unity. It wa,s after the 
partition of the country that lie entered active 
polfiics, He fell that Mii.silin* leadeiship had .suiVcred 
a great jolt and the Muslims in geneiat had lost 
confidence as a rcMift ot the communal clashes 
which took place in the A.tke of pattdion. His main 
endeavour as a poliiician v^as tu put sell confidence 
in the Muslim cotnmunits and bring about an 
alnwisphere of communal ii.umoiu m tiic counity. 
He pul all his energies ti>i the rvconstiuction of the 
Indian society on the .so...iai!s((t, (i.idcii! Ho Uiughl 
election only once and got i .cat in liie i egislativc 
(Council of Uttar Pradesh but tcstgiicd m t‘>64on the 
Lssue of Urdu language I le wont to i.iii unee in 1965 
and it was for the cause of '\ligarii Muslim 
University. Now onwards Dr l aiidi emerged as u 
great Muslim leader -.m the political map of the 
countiy. Till then lie was known only as a reputed 
doctor and a M.L ( of the Dpposilion in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

He was the fouridci Ptestucni of the Muslim 
Majhs, a politiuil partj, in Uttai Piadesh. He had 
already worked as Pfesidem ul the IJJ\ Muslim 
Majhs e-Mu.shawaru! a Ivj.iru h til the AH India 
Muslim MaJlis-e-MushuHafuL Muslim Majlis fought 
elections in 1969 and won twr) seals. Dr. Faridi 
visited Kerala on the invitation of the. Intiian Union 
Muslim League, met the Ministers ot f he Leagucand 
agreed with some of his friends to establish a .similar 
body in northern India but h., thought better of it. In 
1971, he entered into an electoral compromise with 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi; the venture did not prove 
fruitfui. 

Dr. Faridi had a handsome personality, always 
wore neat and clean .dress and, indeed, led a 
luxurious life. He was quite fastidious in his tastes. 
He fathered three children- two daughters apd a son. 
Ironically he himself suflcred from some incurable 
lung trouble and breathed his last in 1974. 

“Qaed”, a daily was published under the 
supervision of Dr. Faridi. He frequently wrote 
articies for the paper and published about a (kizen 
booklets and pamphlets with a view to propagating 
his views on socialism, Hindu-Muslim umty, Urdu 
language and the Aligarh Muslim University. He 
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published 'Communatism : Its Causes and Cure’ 
(1961) and ‘Communal Riots and National 
Integration' (1962). He traces the causes of 
communalism to economic, educational and 
political factors and notes that the riots spread and 
become unmanagable because of the ne^igence of 
the district authorities, the connivance of the police 
and inaction of the government. For the purpose of 
national integration he suggested the formation of 
cultural institutions where people may spend their 
leisure hours and meet persons of all classes on an 
equal footing. 

Or. Faridi did not believe in violence and 
agitation. He was a Gandhian in seeking justice from 
the erring government of the day. In his pamphlet on 
Democraqy and Direct Action (1965) he clearly 
maintained, "Before devising ways and means of 
extracting justice from the present government we 
should look for guidance to the movements 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi against tyranny and 
imperialistic exploitation, which were simple, 
peaceful and non-violent.” In his Practical Socialism 
(1972) he condemned the sectarian Muslim organi¬ 
sations and maintained that the religion which is 
closest to socialism is Islam. He made an analytical 
study of socialism and noted that a Socialist State 
should provide an equality of opportunity to all its 
citizens, guarantee clothes and shelter to all and aim 
at the elimination of poverty. Moreover, waste of 
human energy, of time and food should be avoided. 
Dr. Abdul Jalil Faridi worked and lived upto these 
ideals. 

i^art from his professional skill and 
achievements in the field. Or. Faridi will always be 
remembered as a champion of the minorities and the 
down-trodden classes. He was a staunch supporter of 
the Hindu-Muslim unity and lived upto the high 
ideal of dedication to the service of man. 

Irtformation obtained from Mr. A. J. Faridi, son of 
Dr. A. J. Faridi; Irtformation obtained from Mr. T. A. 
Jdfiy. Office Secretary, All India Muslim Miylis, 
Lucknow; Dr. Faridi Marhoom, an article by Mr. B. A. 
Khan in ‘Hamqadam’ Weekly, Aligarh, 22May, 1982. 

Zaheer Hasan 

ABDUL LATIF SYED 
-See under Syed Abdul Latif 

ABDUL MAJID DARYABADl 
■See under Daryabadi, Abdul M^jid 
ABDUL MAJID KHAN 
See under Khan, At)dul Majid 

ABDUL SAMAD 
See under Samad Abdul 


ABHINNAY HARI (PANDIT) (1905- ) 


Pandit Abhinnay Hari was born on 27 September, 
1905 near Mangrol in village Singhania. He has been 
the guiding spirit behind the national movement in 
the former State of Kota. The burden of leading the 
struggle in the whole of the Havanti region fell upon 
his shoulders after the sad demise of Pt. Nainu Ram. 
Thus Shri Abhinnay Hari was one of the founders 
and pioneers of the PrRia Mandal movement in Kota 
State. He organised the people's movement for 
setting up a popular, representative government in 
Kota State in a spirit of dedication and was thus the 
torch-bearer of the freedom movement in the 
Havanti region. 

He was sent twice behind the bars and was 
imprisoned for a lung time but it did not damp his 
spirit and he marched undeterred towards his goal. 
>^en the United Rajasthan was founded in 1948 at 
Udaipur, Shri Abhinnay Hari became the 
Information Minister for a year in the Congress 
Ministry of the popular government. 

Shri Abhinnay Hari was brought up by his 
maternal relatives in Mangrol. Here he passed his 
matriculation, had Normal Training and was 
successful in Sahitya Rattan, the special examination 
of Hindi. He not only had first-rate academic 
qualifications to his credit but had professional 
training in journalism too in addition to the study of 
Sanskrit and English. He thus equipped himself well 
to face the rather grim struggle of life. 

Pt. Abhinnay Hari started his career as the Head 
Master of the Middle School of Kota State in 1921 
and was in service upto 1927. Next he edited the 
Kalap Varaksh of Ujjain, a Hindi magazine from 
1927 to 1929. He secured special proficiency in 
Mental Psychology during this period. He joined 
Shri Makhan Lai Chaturvedi in editing the Hindi 
Magazine Karan Veer from Khandeva. 

When Mahatma Gandhi started the Salt 
Satyagraha in 1930, Shri Abhinnay Hari did not lag 
behind but proceeded to Ajmer to offer Satyagraha 
leading the volunteers from Kota. Here Shri Han 
Bahu Upadhaya selected him to shoulder the 
responsibility of issuing out a daily cyclostyled 
bulletin under the name of Ranbheri dealing with the 
activities of the Satyagrahis. He devoted himself 
ardently to the new job entrusted to take out the 
bulletin secretly and regularly. The daily issue of the 
Ranbheri was distributed among the people 
efficiently. The police, in spite of its best efforts, 
failed to trace out the editor and the publishing place 
of the paper till the last moment He was 
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consequently arrested in 1931 in connection with the 
Satyagraha. On release he joined Shn Vijay Singh 
Pathik in his Rqjasthan Sandesh as the editor of the 
paper. The police tried to entangle Shn Abhtnnay 
Hari in 1932 in the shooting of Gilabson by Shri 
R C. BapaL, but he had already escaped to Madhaya 
Pradesh. 

Pt. Abhinnay Hari reached the climax of his public 
life when he established the Havanti Prsya Mandal in 
1934 along with Pt. Nainu Ram on the auspicious 
day of the Vijaya Dasmi. Pt. Nainu Ram, Pt. 
Abhinnay Hari and Shri Tamsukhalal Mittal were 
the original members of the Pnya Mandal. He 
devoted himself for two years fully with Pt. Nainu 
Ram to carry the message and programme of the 
Praja Mandal in the Havanti region. He next worked 
as an assistant editor of the daily Hindi Hindustan 
from Delhi from 1936 to 1938. He published a 
weekly too from Delhi as a joint venture with Shri 
Mohan Singh Sengar and Shri Arvind Kumar 
Vidyalankar. He utilised the opportunity to establish 
the Northern Indian State people’s Pr^ja Mandal at 
Delhi and constantly organised the State People's 
popular movements from there. Pt. Abhinnay Hari 
returned to Kota in 1939 and began to assert for the 
popular government under the banner of the Prqja 
Mandal. He undertook the tour of the towns of Kota 
State explaining the programme to the masses so as 
to arouse political awakemng among them. It was 
due to his efl'orts that the first session of the Kota 
Rajya Pr^a Mandal was held at Mangrol in 1939 
under the chairmanship of Pt. Nainu Ram Sharma 
who gave a clarion call for the popular government 
throughout the entire Slate of Kota. Pt. Abhinnay 
Hari was elected the President of Kota lUuya Praja 
Mandal in 1941 when the second session of the Praja 
Mandal was organised at Kota itself to mark the 
awakening. 

PL Abhinnay Hari was arrested at Kota on 13 
AugusL 1942 when he returned after attending the 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee. The 
police fired at the mob on 14 August due to which the 
public pushed them out and unfurled the tricolour 
over the Kotwali building. Shri Abhinnay Hari was 
kept behind the bar for two months and released 
only dfler the agreement with the govemmenL But 
he was a gain arrested as he led the movement 
against clause 37 of the Police Act. Pt. Abhinnay Hari 
did not rest on his oars but brought out a weekly 
magazine Lok Sewak from Kota in 1942 and it 
continued upto 1957. He simultaneously published 
the Free Worid in English. 

He devoted himself to constructive programme 
especially for the removal of the social evil of 


untouchability. He took meals with the Harijans to 
boost the programme of Harjjan welfare in the State 
and started educational activities among them for 
their uplift and to secure them social rights and social 
justice. 

Shri Abhinnay Hari has been engaged in 
implementing the progressive economic programme 
of the Congress after independence but he is not 
keeping normal health. He lives at Atru at present 
engaged in constructive programme. 

Based on Sumnesh Joshi ‘s Rqjasthan Ka Swatanira 
Senant. 

B. D. Sharma 


ABID HUSAIN, SYED (DR) (1896-1978) 


His ancestors came to India from Tirmiz in the 
16th century and settled in a village near Kanauj. His 
grandfather Syed Mehdi Husain was in the service of 
the British government as Nazir in the Collectorate 
at Basti. His father Syed Hamid Husain served the 
Bhopal state. Syed Abid Husain was born in 1896 in 
Bhopal. He got his early education in Bhopal. For 
higher education he was sent to Allahabad. He 
pas.sed B. A examination in the first division. In 1920 
he joined Aligarh Muslim University for M.A in 
Philosophy but the life here did not suit him so he left 
Aligarh and joined the Allahabad University. The 
academic life in Allahabad was veiy much disturbed 
on account of political situation obtaining in the 
country in general and in Allahabad in particular. As 
he was seriously interested in the pursuit of his 
studies he was greatly disturbed by unforeseen 
impediments. He, therefore, intended to go to 
England for his studies. Although his monetary 
condition was not so good as to afford the expenses 
of foreign education, he, however, managed to 
'^cure the money for the purpose. He left for 
England and joined the Oxford University’s 
Honours course in History but found that the life in 
Oxford was too costly for him to bear, so he decided 
to go to Berlin which was cheaper. He, therefore. 
Went to Beilin and took admission to the Ph.D. class 
of the Berlin University. It was his good fortune that 
during this very period two of his friends i.e. Zakir 
Husain and Mohammad Mqjib also reached there. 
These three lived together. It was during theur stay 
here that they made up their mind to serve Jamia 
MiUia Islamia, Delhi. Dr. Abid Husain got his Ph.O. 
in 1925 and returned to India next year. He kept his 
promise and joined the Jamia on a meagre salary of 
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Rs. 300 per month. The resources of the Jamia could 
hardly afford even this petty amount so the salary of 
all the teachers was reduced to Rs. 100 per month, 
while Or. Zakir Husain who was the Head of the 
institution took only Rs. 75 per month. Even under 
these circumstances, he did not flinch from his 
determination to serve the Jamia which was an 
emblem of the service of the motherland. Dr. Abid 
Husain was, however, forced by his financial 
circumstances to supplement his income from other 
.sources. For this purpose he went to Hyderabad and 
there he got an assignment for translating Goethe’s 
Faust and to help Moulvi Abdul Haq in the 
preparation of the Urdu-Engiish Dictionary. He, 
therefore, took two years’ leave from Jamia. After 
two years he returned to the Jamia but the allowance 
and the work of translation continued. 

Dr. Abid Husain served the Jamia not only as a 
teacher but as R^istrar, Treasurer, Principal of 
Jamia Collie and sometimes as Editor of Jamia, the 
monthly journal, and officiated as Sheikh ul Jamia in 
the absence of Dr. 21akir Husain. Besides the work of 
the Jamia he was entrusted with a number of 
assignments and activities. In 1953 he got a 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant for translating his 
own work on Indian culture into English. In 1954 he 
was appointed member of the Official Language 
Commission by the Government of India. This work 
continued upto 1956. By this time he was already 
sixty so he resigned from the service of the Jamia and 
decided to devote whole heartedly to literary work of 
his own choice. But fate willed otherwise. He was 
appointed Director of the Reading Material Project 
for the newly instituted courses of General 
Education at the Aligarh Muslim University. Under 
his able guidance much useful work was done and a 
number of books were published, in 1967 when he 
was in his seventies he founded a society called Islam 
and the Modem Age. He devoted all his lime to the 
work of the society and to editing of its two journals. 

Dr. Abid Husain is well-known for his translations 
of classical German and English works into Urdu. 
Some of these works were written in very terse 
language and it was a difficult task to render them 
into Urdu but he did the job very well. These 
translations included Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Goethe’s Faust. Spranger’s Adolescence, Bernard 
Shaw’s St. Joan: De Boer’s History of Muslim 
Philosoplty: Blackmark’s Sociology; Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Chokher Bali: Gandhiji’s Fxperimems with 
Truth: Nehru’s Glimpse qj the World History and An 
Autobiograpl^. Most of his* translations were 
published by Aitiuman Taraqqi-i-Urdu, Hyderabad 
and the last named by Maktaba Jamia. Among his 


original works were the National Culture qf India, 
Indian Culture, Destiny of Indlhn Muslims etc. Some 
of these works were originally written in Urdu but 
were later rendered into Eii^ish. In addition to 
translations and original works he wrote a large 
number of articles on various topics of general 
interest His style of writing was marked with 
simplicity, clarity and fluenqi. All these go a lo^ way 
in assigning to him a h^ place among the literary 
figures of India. 

Dr. Abid Hv.sain had all the qualities of head and 
heart. He was a great sdiolar and true friend and an 
embodiment of sacrifice and service. He was, 
however, handicapped in one respeq by nature, that 
is he could not speak fluently because of some 
inherent defect of his tongue but this was more than 
compensated by the excellence of his literary works. 
Dr. Abid Husain was awarded the title of Padma 
Bhushan in 1957. 

Malik Ram and others : Nazar-i-Abid, New Delhi 
1974: article in Islam wa Asr-i-Jadid, Jamia Millia. 
New Delhi 1979; article in Islam and the Modern Age: 
Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 1979. 

S. M. ZlAUDDlN Alavi 


ABIDIN, AHMAD ZAINUL 
-See under Ahmad Ziainul Abidin 


ACHARI, KARUPPIAH SWAMINATHA 
(1924- ) 


Sri Kamppiah Achari was born on 17 November, 
1924 at Athangudi, Ramanathapuram District, 
TamUnadu. Sri Sthapathi Muthu Alagu Achari, the 
great-grandfather of S. K. Achari had constructed 
many temples in Tamilnadu. Among them the Siva 
Temple at Viravanpatti in Riunnad District is a huge 
stmeture and graceful in its architectural beauty. His 
three sons Sthapathi Vaiyapuri Achari, Sthapathi 
Chinniah Achari and Sthapathi Vaiiavan Achari 
have constmeted macti' tmiples of ftune in South 
India between the latter half of the 19th century and 
etirly half of the 20th centuiy. The works ex^uted 
are as foUows : 1. Siva temple at Kontadevi near 
Devakotai in Ramnad District 2. Siva temple at 
Vairavanpatti near Thirupattur in Ramnad District 
3. Sri Unnamalai Amman temple at Tiruvanna- 
malai. 4. Sri Patalesvara temple in Thriuppapuliyur 
in Tamilnadu. 5. Sri Jananambika teniae in Sri 
Kaiahasti in Andhra Pradesh. 6. Sri Varaliaswamv 
temple at Tirumala in Andhra pradesh. 
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Sri Sthapathi Swaminatha Achari, the father of 
S. K. Achaii was an eminent Sthapathi in 
Tamilnadu. At an early age Sthapathi Swaminatha 
Achari worked under his father Sthapathi Chinniah 
Achari at Sri Patalesvara temple at Thiruppapuliyur 
as Assistant Sthapathi. After his father’s demise, tw 
took up the remaining work and completed it with 
great care and devotion. The other temples cons¬ 
tructed by him were 1. Siva temple in Athangudi in 
Ramnad District. 2. Main Rqjagopuram in Pillayar- 
patti in Ramnad District 3. Siva temple near 
Kanadukathan, ftamnad District. 4. Siva temple at 
Karukondamapatti. S. Siva temple at Kilsevalpatti. 6. 
Sri Ramanatha, Siva temple at Sri Lanka. 

Mr. Jove Dubriel, the French author of the book 
“Dravidian Architecture" had praised the work of 
Sthapathi Swaminatha Achari and his book contain 
several designs of Sri Sthapathi Swaminatha Achari. 

S. K. Achari’s father Sthapathi Swaminatha 
Achari died at Athangudi at the age of 40, when 
Sthapathi S. K. Achari was only four and a half years 
old. He was brought up by his maternal uncle Sri 
Sthapathi Doraiswamy Achari, who was working on 
the temple at Kanaduluthan. Sthapathi S. K. Achari 
stayed with him for 4 years. After the demise of his 
mother, the third wife of his father, her brothers, the 
famous Sthapathi Sri Chellakannu Achari and 
Sthapathi Vaithynatha Achari took S. K. Achari to 
Kilasevalpatti. Here only Achari had his early 
education and at leisure time he was taught Silpa- 
Sastra and training in carving idols. When he 
attained the age of 13, education was discontinued 
and practical training was imparted in Sri 
Ainuthisvara temple work at Mathur by Sri 
Sthapathi Chellakannu Achari. Here he was trained 
in drawings and in techniques as laid down in Siipa- 
Sastras etc. 

At the age of 19. S. K. Achari was married to Sow 
Minaksi, the second daughter of Sri Sthapathi 
Vaidyana^ Achari. A year later at the invitation of 
his father-in-law he assisted him in the construction 
of Sri Matribhuthesvara Temple in Sri Ramana 
Ashram at Tiruvannamalai. Sri Sthapathi 
Vaidyanatha Achari was the Founcler-PruKipal of Sri 
Mahabalipuram Sculpture Training Centre. After 
the completion of this work, he went to Sri Lanka 
along with Sri Sthapathi Chellakannu Achari and 
Vaidyanatha Achari and assisted them in their work. 

>^en Sri C R. Rajagopaiachari was the Chief 
Minister of Tamilnadu the contruction of‘*Gandhi- 
Manupam” was enmisted to Sthapathi Vaidyanatha 
Achari and S. K. Achari worked as Assistant 
Sthapathi 'Dien independently he took up the 


construction of Pagoda at Sri Adikesava Perumal 
temple at Myiapore, Madras.. He also took up the 
work of Sri Aghoramurti temple at Tiruvengadu. He 
had undertaken the work of Sri Guru Oaksina- 
murthi temple of Ihiruvarur Mutt, Sri Ramana- 
Mantapa at Sri Ramanasram and the installation of 
the 7 feet high statue of Swami Vivekananda in 
sitting posture at the sea temple at Kanyakumari 
under the orders of Srimadchit Bhavananda 
Swamigal of Thirupparaithurai Thapovanam. He 
constructed the rock temple for Swami Vivekananda 
at Kanyakumari and completed the work in 1970 
after sue years. He renovated the temple of Sri 
Guiuvayurappan at Guruvayur which has been 
damaged by fire and constructed the Guvumuthat 
temple at Hatipur, North Karnataka for Arya Vaisya 
Samqjam. As principal Sthapathi, he completed 
Valluvarkottam at Nungambakkam, Madras, 
erected by the Tamilnadu Government with 
cortcrete Mantapa frontage adorned by beautiful 
sculptures and a huge stone car etc. Since 1976, as 
the principal Sthapathi at Tirumala Tirupati Devas- 
thanams, he took up the work of Aiipiri-Reyago- 
puram, Githopadesam etc. and many more works are 
coming up in various stages. With the permission of 
T.T.D. authorities now he is taking up private work 
also. The important one is the construction of Siva 
temple at Marudesvara in North Karnataka district. 
The speciality here is the old structures were 
removed and purely South Indian style of Gopurams. 
Vimanas etc. were constructed with all the architec¬ 
tural beauty. The next work to be taken up is Sri 
Venkatesvara temple in Goa under the auspices of 
Andhra Sangham, another is the construction of 
“Anuvottistambha-Mantapam" in the place of the old 
one at Sri Madalasa Narayani temple, Goa. 

His speciality is sculpturing of idols, construction 
of temples etc. as per SUpa-Sastra plans and designs, 
estimate and execution of construction projects. 

He was awarded a gold medal from Raman- 
asramam, Tiruvannamalai, Fonnadai and silver car 
were presented by Sri V. V. Giri, the former President 
of India, for the construction of Rock temple at 
Kanyakumari for Swami Vivekananda. The title of 
Siipa Kata Ratna was conferred on him by H. H. 
Kanchi Junior Sankarachatya. A gold medal and a 
Fonnadai were presented by Udipi Sri Peshavar Mutt 
Swami for the construaion of Sri Guruthad temple 
at Hastipur, North Karnataka and a Ftmnadai by 
Fakruddin Ali Ahmed, the former President of India 
for the construction of Valluvarkottam at 
Nugbakkam, Madras. A purse of Rs. 10,000 and a 
certificate were awarded by Mr. Fernandez, the 
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former Minister of Industries, Government of India 
presented by F.I.E. Engineering G)rporation, New 
Kolhapur in Maharashtra in 1978. 

Sn S. K. Achari is a Hindu, belonging to 
yiswakarma caste. He has five sons and three 
daughters. His son-in-law Sri V, Ganapathy 
Sthapathi is the Superintendent, Sculpture Training 
Centre, Mahabalipuram, while another relative Sri 
V. Kamachandra Sthapathi is in charge of the 
construction of temples in New Delhi. 

S. K. Achari is S'6" tall and hale and healthy. He 
likes to wear national dress-dhoti and jubba. He has 
good and pleasant manners. He likes to follow the 
orthodox traditions of art in temples, and modern art 
in other places. Financially his position is sound and 
owns a house at Karaikudi. He is interested in 
politics, but not so active. He is pious, religious 
minded and sensitive. He wants to translate the 
Silpa-Sastra from Sanskrit to other languages with 
sketches and designs but no opportunity has been 
provided till now. Now he has started a new firm as 
“V^ivek Architecturals”, for the construction of 
temples, renovation of temples etc. 

Infomaiion given by S. K. Achan himself. 

A. SURVAKUMARI 


ACHARYA BALDEV UPADHYAYA 

-See under Upadhyaya, Baldev (AcharyaJ 


ACHARYA BHAGWAN DEV 


ALIAS DAYANAND SARASWATI (1911- ) 

Acharya Bhagwan Dev, popularly known as 
Swami Dayattand Saraswati, was bom in 1911 at 
Narela village near Delhi. His father, Chaudhary 
Kanak Singh, was an Arya Samajist by religion and 
an agriculturist by profession. Bhagwan Dev was the 
only son of his parents and his first name was 
Bh^wan Singh. 

Bhagwan Dev received his early education from 
his native village. ARer passing IX standard 
examination from Narela, he joined a Christian 
school at Delhi from where he passed his 
matriculation examination. For higher education, he 
got himself enrolled in the. Hindu College, Delhi. 
But, before completing his graduation, Bhagwan 
Dev said good-bye to his college in 1931 and pledged 
himself to serve the society. 


He took this bold and unusual decision for more 
reasons than one Firstly, he was brought up under 
the Arya Samajist atmosphere prevailing in his 
family. Secondly, his teachers, Scott and Nand 
Kishore, enkindled a spirit of sacrifice in their young 
student, Bhagwan Dev. Thirdly, the humiliating 
death of Lala Lajpat Rai. a great Arya Samsyist and 
Nationalist, on 17 November, 1928, shocked him 
greatly. Lastly, the execution of Safdar Bhagat Singh, 
Raj Guru, and Sukhdev on 23 March, 1931 gave a 
turning point to the life of the young Bhagwan Dev. 
Now, he took a vow to live, work, and die for the 
cause of his country. In 1931, he converted his name 
from Bhagwan Singh to Bhagwan Dev, pledged 
himself to be a brahmehari throughout his life; left 
his parents and joined the Arya Vidyarthi Ashram in 
a jungle near Delhi and started living as a tapasvi. He 
lived m this ashram till 1942. On 22 September, 1942, 
Bhagwa n Dev took over the charge of the Gurukul at 
JhiiUjar in Rohtak district of Haryana. Since then, he 
has been serving this institution and by now it has 
become one of the best archaeological museums, 
libranes and gurukuls of India. 

After devoting twenty-eight years of his life 
Bhagwan Dev has collected rare collections for the 
Haryana Provincial Archaeological Museum, 
Jh^ar. It contains countless coins, seals, idols, etc., 
especially of the ancient period. A number of Indian 
and foreign scholars of ancient history have visited 
and studied there. This museum is one-man show. 
No parallel example exists in the world-so big a 
museum is not known to have ever been developed 
by a single person. Recognising his services, 
rendered to the cause of archaeology, the 
Government of India have taken him as one of the 
Members on the Museum Advisory Board of India. 

Bhagwan Dev is a linguist and knows Hindi, 
Sanskrit, Brahmi, Kharoshti, Indo-Greek, English, 
Urdu, Persian, and Arabic. But, he has ftrst love for 
Hindi and Sanskrit. In 19S7, he took a leading part in 
organising the Save Hindi Movement, launched in 
Punjab. He has established the Haryana Sahi^a 
Sanstha at Jhtyjar to promote the cause of Hindi and 
Sanskrit Several scholars of Sanskrit have been 
trained under his spell at the Gurukul Jhiyiar. So far, 
Bhagwan Dev has Authored forty books and these 
have been written either in Hindi or in Sanskrit As a 
scholar of Sanskrit he has been nominated as a 
Member to the Central Board of Sanskrit 

Bhagwan Dev is also a litterateur. His writings 
explore different fields like art science, culture, 
religion and literature of ancient India. Some of his 
famous works are : Balfdan, Patatyal Mahasbya. 
Ancient Seals ofHatyana, etc. In 1969, the President 
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of India, Dr. Zakir Hussain, conferrea ihe honour of 
Rastriya Pandit {H%{voxvd\ Scholar) on Bhagwan Dev, 
acknowledging hts services rendered lo the cause of 
literature. 

As a scholar of ancient Indian history, Bhagwan 
Dev has been invited by several educational 
institutions of India, and foreign countries like, 
Russia, Australia, Japan, tngland, Germany, 
Afghanistan, Singapore, Thailand, Burma, and 
Indonesia. During his educational lectures, 
Bhagwan Dev always appeals to the audience to 
follow the teachings of Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 

Bhagwan Dev is not only a renowned scholar, but, 
a political and social worker too. in 1939, he joined 
the Arya Sam^ movement, launched in Hyderabad 
against the Nizam, who had confiscated the civic and 
religious rights of the people. During the Quit India 
Movement of 1942, Bhagwan Dev took a leading 
part in its activities at Narela. To promote the cause 
of education, especially female education, he 
donated his whole parental land-40 hiyihas, to set up 
the Kanya Gurukul al Narela. He battled against the 
rigidity of untouchability. Once he hosted a feast at 
Narela in which the Hanjans were also invited and 
they dined along with the other castes. During the 
partition, Bhagwan Dev collected 2,000 maunds of 
wheat for the Meows, who had become homeless. In 
1960, he collected and distributed medicines, 
clothes, and food among the victims of the flood. 
Sahitya Samaroh, Bhasfui Vibhan, Haryana, 
Chandigarh. 1968. Sudharak Gurukul Jhajjar 
(Rohtak), 10 February, 1973. A phamplet issued by (.he 
Shri Swami Omanand Abhinandan Samiti, Gurukul. 
Jhajjar (Rohtak), 1970. Saraswati, Swami Omanand, 
Anaeni Seals oj Haryana, Gurukul; Jhajjar (Rohtak), 
1974. Personal Interview with Saiyavir Singh 
Vidyalankar (a devotee oJ Bhagwan Dev), Htssar, ,5 
December, 1980). 

M. M. JlJNfcJA 


ACHARYA,GOURIBIDANUR 
ANANDATEERTHA (1904-1972) 


Gouribidanur Anandatecrtlia Acharya was born 
at Gouribidanur, a taluk headquarters in Kolar 
District in 1904 in a Kannada speaking Maadhwa 
Brahmin family. His father Gundachar was a priest 
and Acharya as a boy attended the Sanskrit 
Pathashala at Gauribidanur. As he loct his father 
when he was six year old, he had to leave his town; he 
came to Bangalore when he was only nine year old. 


By then, he lost his mother Rukmini too With the 
hc^p of a Vaishya merchant, he studied upto fifth 
standard and worked as a clerk in a shrofl's shop. 
Alter some lime he joined Ihe I'nilcd Mission 
School, and when the Non cooperation Movement 
started, he panicipaied in the various aeiiviiics of the 
Congress such as processions and khadi hawking 
and he was rusticated liom the school. Next he 
attended tlie National School started in the 
Bangak'!, Cantonment by a Khilafat leader in 1921. 
As the school could not continue lor long, he hud to 
give up his studies and he became a ■full-time” 
Congress volunieci He came into contact with 
Leelavathi Munshi during her visit to Bangalore and 
she took him to Bombay and lor several years, he was 
busy, engaged in selling khadi and swadeslugooilii in 
Bombay. 

Aftci some years' slay in Bombay, he returned to 
Banguiotc and in about 1929, he was married to 
Sharadubai from Guudagere near Gauribidanur. He 
continued his inleiest in the promotion of swade.shi 
goods. I Ic suiyed in My.sorc for some years selling 
(iodrej soaps. To propagate nationalist ideas, he 
joined hands with friends like Sampige 
Venkatapaihiah and started yuiiara Sahitya with a 
view to publishing books in Kannada. 

Wlien Prolessor Surendrakumar Roy of the 
Jadavpur University advertised lor the sale of the 
shares for the Bengal Lamps, a new company to 
produce elctiric bulb.s, Acharya's enthusiasm for 
.s wadeshi made him take up the work of selling the 
shares of the new company which he did with 
consideiable succc.ss. When the new company 
sUirted production in Calcutta in 1932, the company 
sent to Acharya a consignment of newly produced 
bulbs in return for the commission that was due to 
him for the sale ol shares. Acharya sold these 
swadeshi bulbs with great zeal and resorted to 
various novel methods of salesmanship and 
advertisement. He secured the agency of the 
company, was persuaded to buy some shares, later 
beaime Director and finally the Chairman of the 
Bengal Lamps Later a factory of the Bengal Lamps 
was opened at Bangalore too in 1971. This unit 
employs 2,000 men today. 

Acharya was connected with many other 
industrial and commercial enterprises, and he 
promoted all of them with his enthusiasm for 
swadeshi. He was an ardent enthusiast for the cause 
of India's technical and industnal progress. He was 
connected with Reliance Assurance Co., was the 
Chairman, Mysore Standard Bank Ltd. (1944), 
Chairman, Rammohan & Co., a leading travel 
agency of Bangalore and was also responsible for the 
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founding of Mysore Lamp Works in Bangalore. In 
1948, he was elected member of the Mysore 
Constituent Assembly and continued as a member 
of the Mysore Assembly till 1952. He held the 
Presidentship of Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
(1947) and also of the Short-hand Writers Associa¬ 
tion, Bangalore. 

Acharya was a great lover of fine arts and Kannada 
literature. He encouraged many an artist, technician, 
journalist and litterateur with whom he came into 
contact. He was a generous philanthropist. The 
Acharya Multi-Purpose High School (now a junior 
college too) at Gauribidanur was solely financed by 
him and also provided with some agricultural land. 
He also founded an Industrial Training Centre at 
Gauribidanur to impart technical training to the 
rural youth. The Acharya Pathashala group of 
institutions (college, polytechnic and high school in 
Bangalore) is named after him as he had liberally 
helped the institution financially. He was the 
Founder-President of the M.E.S. College in 
Bangalore; he provided the college with shares from 
his own industrial concern. He was also one of the 
founders of the National Institute of Engineering, 
Mysore. He financed the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
too for all its activities. From his teen-age days he was 
an admirer of Swami Vivekananda and he liberally 
financed the Ramkrishna Ashram at MysoVe. For the 
foundation of Raghavendra Matha at Gauribidanur 
and other places too, he extended liberal monetary 
help. There can be hardly any public institution in 
Bangalore of his time which had not been benefited 
by his generous donations. He had financed the 
nationalist movement too liberally. When a Khadi 
exhibition was organised at Bangalore in 1927 which 
was visited by Gandhlji, Acharya had a prominent 
role in its organisation, and aher Independence, he 
played a leading rOle in organising Congress 
Exhibition in Bangalore which became an annual 
feature. This was to give impetus to indigenous 
industries. 

He had six sons and four daughters. He died on 13 
November, 1972 soon after the commissioning of 
the Bangalore unit of the Bengal Lamps. He lived a 
veiy austere life. He was a staunch Gandhian 
wearing Khadi, God-fearing and highly religious, 
though he never made a show of his latter uait 

Many published works; had irf/brmationfiom Smt. 
Shania Divakar, Acharya's daughter, Pivf. Nadig 
Krishna Murthy, his son-in-law and other rvlations 
and friends. 

S. U. Kamath 


ACHARYA KSHITIMOHAN SEN (SHASTRY) 
-See under Sen, Acharya Kshitimohan (Shastiy) 


ACHARYA NIRANJAN NATH 
-See under Niraiyan Nath Acharya 


ACHARYA, RAGHU VIRA (OR.) (1902-1963) 

Acharya Dr. Raghu Vira was a world-renowned 
Orientalist, Sanskrit scholar, linguist and Hindi 
lexicographer, founder of the International 
Academy of Indian CXilture, mernber of the R^ya 
Sabha and the President of the Jan Sangh. He is 
rightly hailed by many Indian and foreign 
philologists and academicians as a modem Panini. 

Or. Suniti Kumar Chatteiji described him "a 
dynamic personality from the very banning, and 
with him, scholarship became one of the means for a 
national r^eneration. His work may be looked at 
from three broad standpoints. He was a Sanskrit 
scholar who edited some Vedic works and was 
responsible for the editing and publi&tion of one 
of the Parvans of the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata. The second aspect of his scholarship 
concerned itself primarily wim the story of Greater 
India. In this, his work has been quite unique. In a 
single word, his endeavour in this line can be 
concentrated in a word coined by himself viz, Sata- 
Pitaka. For the first time in India, Dr. Raghu Vira was 
responsible for the publication of books in Balinese 
in the native Balinese script and in Mongol The third 
aspect of Dr. Raghu Vira’s scholarship concerned 
itself with the development of Hindi and its general 
adoption as almost the sole expression of modem 
Indian culture. He planned that Great Engtish-Jndian 
Dictionary in which his idea was to render into 
Sanskrit almost the entire mass of English technical 
terms in Sciences and the Humanities.” (Dr. Raghu 
Vira Memorial Volume pp. 31-32). Dr. Vasudeva 
Sharan Agarwala called him ”an Institutkm of vast 
magrutude.” Prof. Siddheshwar Varma admired him 
as “a creative Intellectual of an outstanding order”. 
K M. Munsi paid this tribute after his death. ”He was 
a profound scholar, inspired by a burning zeal to 
collect, rescue and edit rare manuscripts in Sanskrit 
and to enrich Oriental research. He travelled widely 
over Asia and pieced together the fastly &ding relics 
of the Indian influence in tiie diflerent parts of the 
continent” Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan conveyed his 
condolences in these words; hai death there 
has been an irreparable loss to flie world Of 
knowledge and reseiurcb”. 
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Ht was bom on 30 December, 1902 at 
Rawalpindi He received his education in Lahore, 
where be took his MA. He did his Ph.D from 
London Unlveriity on Kapisthala-Katha Samhtta 
and took his D.Utt. in 1928 from Utrecht (Holland), 
completing his research under Dr. Caland on Vamha 
Grtnasutra. On return he joined the Sanatan 
Dharma College, Lahore and became a Ihofessor 
and Head of the Sanskrit Department His early 
interest was Veda. First founded as Saraswati Vthar 
In 1934, he brought his International Academy of 
Indian Culture from Lahore to Nagpur in 1946, 

■ which published his Gnat Engilsh-Hindi Dictionary. 

In 1952, he went to Indonesia and returned with a 
valuable cargo of ancient manuscripts of palm leaves 
and photo copies of Old Javanese and Balinese 
manuscripts. In 1955, he went to China, Inner 
Mongolia, Manchuria and Siberia in search of 
kindr^ material and was crowned with success. He 
also visited Burma Malaya and Ceylon in this year. 

He taught in 1945 in Benares and Poona 
Universities Chemistry through Hindi medium. He 
was a member of the Indian National Congress and 
the Constituent Assembly from 1946 to 1950. He 
was also a member of the Rajya Sabha from 1952 to 
1961. But he resigned from the Parliament in 1961 
and in December 1962, he accepted the 
Presidentship of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh. 
Unfortunately his life was cut short due to a car 
accident on 14 May. 1963. 

After his death many foreign scholars in the field 
of Indole^ and linguistics paid him homage: Uriel 
Weinreich, from the Universi^ in the City of New 
York; Sukawati of Bali; Needham of Yale University; 
Prof. Gonda of Utrecht; Prof. Filliozat and Prof. 
Louis Renou of France; Dr. Yamamoto of Japan; 
Dr. kBchael of Asian Studies, Seattle; Dr. Svetoslav 
Roerich; Ludwig Sternbach of U.N., Dr. De Vattimo 
of Brazil and others. Among Indian dignitaries who 
praised him were Shankaracharya of Kanchi; Dr. 
Sampurnanand; Dr. R N. Duidekar; Dr. H. P. 
Dwiwedi; Poet Dirikar; Dr. D. S. Kothari; Dr. 
T. M. P. Mahadevan; Samuel Mathai; M. R. Masani; 
Muni Punya V^aya; Lama Kalsang and many more. 

He was an author of more than seventy works of 
research and more than sixteen dictionaries besides 
the monumental Engllsh-Sanskrit-Hindi Dictionary 
df Technical Tenns. He was a peison of strong 
convictions and bold and fighting nature. Many of 
his lingustic, puritanical ideas raised controversy. 
But he stuck adamant to his belief He was shown 
black flags in Madras for his Hindi enthusiasm, when 
he led a goodwill delegation from Nagari Pracharini 


Sabha to south India. Many linguists iike Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatteiji and Mahapandit Rahul 
Sankrityayana differed with him on his purist 
approa^ to Hindi language and the mechiuiical 
coinage of terms with Sutskrit prefixes and suffixes. 
He translated Mirabai and Vldyapati in English. He 
had an encyclopedic mind and was a meticulous 
researcher. His contribution to ancient Asian studies 
are remarkable. 

Dr. Raghu ^r Memorial Votyme, edited and 
published by Dr. Lokesh Chandra, Saraswati Hhar, 
Delhi. 1973. 

Prabhakar Machwe 


ADHIKARI, GANGAOHAR MORESWAR 
(1898-1981) 

Gangadhar Moreswar Adhikari was bom on 
8 December, 1898 at Panwal in Kolaba district oftlw 
then Bombay Presideniy. His father, himself the son 
of an impoverished petty landlord, ^er graduation, 
joined, as a clerk, the apellate side of the Bombay 
High Court and later on became a sub-r^istrar. 

Gangadhar Adhikari had his early schooling at the 
General Education Society’s school at Dadar but 
matriculated in 1916 from the Wilson College High 
School winning a scholarship for standing eighth in 
order of merit. He passed the Intermediate Science 
Examination in 1918 standing first, and graduated in 
1920 with honours, both from the Wilson CoUege. 
His entire education in the collie was completed on 
the basis of scholarship he won as he went along. 

Adhikari spent the next two years as a research 
'scholar at the Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore. It was here that he heard that the 
Germans had worked out a process of recovering 
sulphur from gypsum and to know all about it he 
leamt German. His own first research dissertation 
here was on the reduction of Kurnool pyrites which 
he later on broadened out to work on obuiining 
sulphur from sulphates. 

Meanwhile his father and the well-known surgeon 
of Bombay, Dr. B. N. Bh^ekar who happened toJbea 
family friend raised Rs. 5,000 to enable the young 
scholar to go to Germany in July, 1922 for further 
research; 

Adhikari Joined the Berlin University where the 
German professors were impressed not only by his 
scientific talents but also by his command over the 
German langua^ie. He passed the preUmtnary 
examination for research in I^ysical Chemisuy as a 
result of which he was permitted to complete his 
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doctoral work in three years instead of six. UnJ^ r 
Professor Max Vollmar, head of the deparimcni oi 
Physical Chemistry, he studied the chemistry ol 
surface reaction and obtained his doctorate in July, 
1925. But before that in .spite of his frugal habits the 
initial fund he had brought from India, had been 
finished. He started taking one meal a day and tried 
his hands at various oddjobs I'his allecicd his health 
but luckily for him hi> teacher Pro!e>sor Vollmar 
came to his rescue b> finding lor him suitable work 
like measuring the expansion coefficient of ceramics. 
He did this for two years and then worked for a year 
as a research assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department helping in the research work of other 
young scientists. 

It was during his work at the University that 
Adhikari came in touch with Albert Einstein who 
took an interest in the work of the young Indian 
scholar and in fact Adhikari used to believe that the 
great scientist himself had also a hand in providing 
him with jobs to help him tide over his difficult days. 
From the middle of 1927 Adhikari also worked as a 
rescrach assistant in a factory. 

It was in Berlin in 1922 that Gangadhar Adhikari 
developed and intense interest in politics. Before that 
in India during the First World War he had been 
appreciative of Tilak's campaign for Home Rule and 
mildly critical of Gandhfji. But the cure for India's 
backwardness he thought at that stage-was 
industrialisation and science. He was not involved in 
active politics during his student days in India. 

It was in Berlin that Adhikari first came in touch 
with the Marxists, both German and Indian exiles 
like Virendranath Chattopadhyay and Manabendra* 
nath Roy. He attended political classes and 
organised meetings of the ‘Indian Association' 
which were addressed by Indian leaders like Motilal 
Nehru, Srinivasa Iyengar and Muhammad Alt. In 
fact after the term of Or. Zakir Hussain, Adhikari was 
elected President of that organisation. 

In 1927 Adhikari also participated m the activities 
of the ‘League against Imperialism' of which 
Virendranath Chattopadhyay was one of the Joint 
General Secretaries and it was on Chattopadhyay's 
recommendation that he joined the German 
Communist Party, sometime during the second half 
of 1927. It was at this time that he made an intense 
study of the Marxist classics as also books on Indian 
history by Indian Marxists like R. P. Dutt and 
M. N. Roy. 

Dr. Gangadhar Adhikari returned to India at the 
end of November, 1928 carrying with him the thesis 
on the colonial and semi-coloniat countries adopted 
by the Sixth Congress of the Communist Inter- 


naiional. In December, 1928 he came to Calcutta to 
•.mend the All India Conference of the Workers' 
and Peasants' Party. He was also presentat a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
India which was also being held underground in 
Calcutta where he met S. V. Ghate, the General 
Secretary and other leaders like Dange, Muzafiar 
Ahmad, Joglckar and Abdul Majid. It was at this 
meeting that Adhikari was coopted a member of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.l. 

He returned to Bombay when he lived in a 
working-class chaw! on an allowance of Rs. 25 a 
month and started taking workers' classes and 
writing for the paper- 'The Spark'. 

On 20 March, 1929 he was arrested with 29 other 
communist and trade union leaders from all over 
India and tried in a case which became well-known 
as the Meerut Conspriacy Case. He was responsible 
for a good deal of the drafting of the historic 
documents signed by 18 communists accused in this 
case-in fact its agrarian section was solely his draft 
which he also helped Phillip Spratt in drafting its 
introductory theoretical section. 

After four years Adhikan was released from 
Meerut jail and at once took the leading role in the 
task of reunifying the Party which had after the 
Meerut arrests, been split into many splinter groups 
over serious political differences and organisational 
issues. As a result mainly of his efforts that a 
provisional central committee was set up in the same 
year with Adhikari as the General Secretary. 

In May, 1934 Dr. Adhikan was arrested again in 
connection with a workers’ strike in Bombay and 
interned at Byapur Fort In February, 1936 he made 
a carefully planned escape from the Fort and joined 
the underground headquarters of the Communist 
Party in Calcutta and its General Secretary, 
P. C. Joshi. 

It was at this underground centre that Adhikari 
came to know of the tragic death of his younger 
brother, Jagannath Adhikari who had been sufferii^ 
from haemophilia. And it was here that he drafted a 
Manifesto, entitled 'Gathering Storm', addressed to 
the Faizpur session of the Congress in Decem¬ 
ber, 1936. 

In early 1938 Adhikari joined the Party 
headquarters, shifted from Calcutta to Bombay, 
where he wrote regularly for the Marathi paper, 
Kranti and helped Joshi in party publications. He 
came out in the open at the Haripura St^sion of tlw 
Confess in February, 1938. He was one of the main 
architects of ‘National Front, the untrfficial central 
organ of the Party. 
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In 1939 Adhikari joined P. C Joshi (General 
Secretary), Aiay Ghosh and R, D. Bharadwaj as a 
member of the Political Bureau of the Pariy and was 
also elected to the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

When, in September, 1939, the Second World War 
broke out Adhikari again went underground and 
came out only when the ban was lifted in 1942. In 
1943 at the first regular session of the Party Congres.s 
he was elected a member of the Central Committee 
which re-elected him to its Political Bureau along 
with Joshi (General Secretary), Bharadwaj. .Ajoy 
Ghosh and B f. Ranadive. In 1944 he became the 
editor of the Central orgirn of the Party HeopU's War 
and later on tnt Pcuptv't A^e. During this period he 
edited a series of basic writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin- the first of its kind in India. 

From 1942 to 1948 he was busy applying the 
fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism to specific 
problems of India like the question of the emergence 
of different nationalities and kisan problem in India. 
He married Clomrade Vimal in 1942. 

In February 1948 at the Second Calcutta Congress 
of C.P.l. he was re-elected to the Central Committee 
which, in turn, re-elected him to the Political Bureau 
along with B. T. Ranadive (General Secretary) and 
Bhowani Sen. He remained underground for three 
years during this period. 

In 1951 Adhikari was suspended from the Party 
for serious left sectarian' mistakes and wrong 
organisational methods. He went to work in Punjab 
as an ordinary member and later after the General 
Election in 1952joined the staff of the Parliamentary 
office of the C.P.I. at Delhi. 

At the Third and Fourth Party Congresses at 
Madurai (1953) and Palghat (1956) respectively he 
was elected again to the Central Committee. At the 
Amritsar Fifth (Special) Congress he delivered the 
report on the new party constitution and was elected 
to the National Council which, in turn, elected him 
to Its (Central Executive Commitlcs, posts to which 
he was returned at the Vijayawada Sixth Congress in 
1961. 

On 17 May, 1963 Dr. Adhikari and his wife had to 
face a great tragedy when their only child, V^jay got 
drowned while swimming near Juhu Beach in 
Bombay. 

During period prior to and during the split in 
C.P.i. in 1964 he wrote extensively and produced a 
m^or work entitled Communist Party and India's 
Path to National Regeneration and Socialism. 

At the Seventh Congress in Bombay (1964) 
Adhikari delivered the report on the new Party 
Programme of which he was the mam author. He 
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was rc'-cicctcd to the National Council, the Cential 
Exccutixc Committee as also to the Cential 
Secretarial with specific responsibility for Party 
education 

At the I ighih Congress of the C.P.l. Patna (1968) 
he was re-elected to the Nutionul Council and its 
Cential Escciiiive Committee placing him in charge 
o* Party hducaiionund Studies as also of compiling a 
documcnuiry history of the Communist Party of 
India 

At the Ninth Congress of the CP.I. at Cuuhm 
(1971) and subsequeif Congress Adhikari got 
elected to the National Council but did not agree to 
shoulder other executive responsibilities except the 
work 01 editing the Documentary History' ol th< 
Party of which he personally prepared the volume.s 
covering the period upto 1928.1 le also remained till 
the end the Chairman ol the Cential Commission of 
the Party. 

Dr. Gangadhar Moreswar Adhikari died on 
21 November. 1981 preceded a year before by his 
wife. Vimal 

‘Our Dor' Ld. M. B. Hao mul Mohn Srn, 
Communist Party hihlualion, Delhi: Oangadhar 
Adhikari Prosange. Baiomas, hilume 4, ,\os. J-4, 

mi. 

Clll\,M()IIA.N SLIIANAHIS 


ADlGA,M.GOPALAKRISHNA(l9i8 ) 

Distinguished Kannada poet known to be leader 
of *new' poetry movement in Karnataka; novelist 
and translator Adiga Gopalakrishna was born on 18 
February. 1918 in a family of keen Vedic scholars at 
Mogeri. He did his B.A in Mysore and took up a 
scries of employments which would not satisfy his 
intellectual cravings. After his marriage in 1947, he 
did his M.A. majoring in English in 1952, even while 
employed as lecturer in Sharadavilas College, 
Mysore. In 1952-54 he worked as a lecturer in Canara 
College, Kumta and in 1954-64, St. Phtlomena's 
College, Mysore. In. 1964, he joined as Principal, Lai 
Bahadur College, Sagara and in 1978, as Principal, 
Sri Poornaprajna College, Udupi. He resigned to be 
a Jan Sangh candidate from Bangalore during 1971 
elections which bid, however, failed. After a brief 
spell of unemployment, he visited USA for lecturing 
assignments in 1974, In 1975 he joined the Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, as Fellow to 
work on a project which he did not complete. Now in 
retirement, he devotes all his energies to editing 
Saaskshi. a sporadic literary quarterly which enjoys 
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status and prestige among high literary circles. He 
has been its founder-editor over two det^es. He has 
translated a number of English and American 
classics into Kannada recently. 

His early verse, marked by influences of 
Kadengodlu and D. R. Bendre, was competent, but 
rather tired and decadent, lacking the vim and 
optimism of the senior generation. Bhavataranga 
(1946), a long-drawn poem bemoani^ the loss of 
early love and idealism is quite moving within the 
limits of an older genre. Kattuvevu Navu (We shall 
Build) written in 1948, voices the people’s resolve to 
shape a new country. (The poet had some national 
political leanings towards the left and was once 
considered a^Progressive”.) In 19S2, he brought out 
the title Nadedu Banda Dari (Path Traversed) in 
which he announces a total break with the past and 
declares that poetry needs to carry the “smell of 
earth”. The poems are slightly more earth^ in 
rhythm and content. 

Kannada Renaissance, dating from 1920 onward 
was earthy enough. But, Adiga’s new ideal was the 
revolt of the ostentatiously earthy against the 
naturally earthy, learnt from the manner of early 
Eliot. Eliot grew into four (^uorrersand the plays; but 
early Eliot became a fixation for the poet He 
relentlessly followed the ideal and brought out 
impressive collections. Chanda-Maddaie (19S4) 
contains impressive poems like ’Himagiriya 
Kandara' (Vales of Himalaya) and ’Gondalapura’ 
(city of confusion), deliberately reproducing noisy 
vocables and broken rhythms, making irony 'and 
sarcasm the staple of his verse. Bhoom^ts (The 
Song of Earth) contains very good poems like the 
title poem, ‘Bhoota’ (The Ghost of the past) and 
’Prarthane’ (prayer) on which rests his popularity 
among the new generation. Vardhamana (The 
Growing) deals with the.problems of generation gap 
and collects, besides the title piece, other impressive 
poems like ’Koopamandooka’ (Frog in the well) and 
‘Aija Ncttala’ (The Silver Oak Tree Planted by 
Grandfather). His last collection till 1976 titled 
Idannu Bayasiraiilia (1 did not Ask for this) is 
provoked by experiences of uprootedness during his 
visit to the States. Adiga is still creative and holds the 
centre of Modernist movement, though the 
movement itself seems to be dated by other streams, 
mainly ’Bandaya' (Revolt) and ’Dalit’ (Depressed 
Class) movements in poetry. 

Disregarding the genre, Adiga is an important 
poet by any standard, expressiveness, word control, 
complexity of conception, progressive struaure, 
inevitability of transitions and other counts. Atypkal 
Adiga poem, say ’Bhoota’ or ’Koopamandooka’ 


works around a central motffi exploring various 
meaning complexes and associations, including in 
its sweep classical references and modem concepts, 
toically, his is a simple, non-intellectual, forthright 
mind. The wealUi and vigour of his mind keeps thq 
poem going over long verse paragraphs, structurally 
rich and shapely. But mostly his vigour is verbal 
Kannada readers who are used to more intellectually 
satishdng poetry of the Renaissance generation, miss 
in him intelleaual ripeness and subtleQr and accuse 
him of being .sold out to sarcastic style lacking 
in adequate substance. The revolt of Bandaya 
generation is dir^ted against this feature of his verse 
among other things. But, there is no doubt that he 
still controls the centre of‘new’ writing. He received 
Karnataka State Sahitya Akademy award in 1973 and 
Sahitya Akademy award in 1974. 

Arohana : Sagara, Akshara Prakashana, 1974; 
Anathe : Sharada Prakasanalaya, Bangalore, 1958; 
Akashadeq>a : 1973; Aayda Prabandhagalu, 
Bangalore, Jagat Sahiiyamale, 1981; Idannu 
Bayasiraiilia : Akashara Prakashana, Sagara, 1975; 
Kattweni Navu : Mysore, Kavyalaya, 1948; 
Kannadada Abhlmana; Sagara, Akshara 
Prakashana, 1972; Ghandemaddale : Sagara, 
Saakshi, 1965; Ddtallyalli : Sagara, Akshara 
Prakashana, 1972; Nadedu Banda Dari : Mysore, 
UshaSediiiya Male, 1952;NammaShikshanaKshetra 
Sagftra, Akshara J^akashana, 1972; Bhavataranga : 
Mysore, Kavyalaya, 1947; Bhoomigite : Bangalore, 
Sharada Prakasanaleya, 1959; Mannina Vasane : 
Sagara, Kannada Sangha, 1966; Moolaka 
Mahashayaru .'Bangalore, Sakshi Prakashana, 1980; 
Samagya Gatfya (Collected Prose) : 1977; Samapa 
Kavya (Collected Verse) : 1976; Vardhamana : 
Sagara, ^hara Prakashana, 1972; also, 
translatlons/rom Ibsen, Dumas, Poe, Verne, hitman, 
Steinbeck, etc. 

Shankar Mokashi Punekar 


ADIGAL, MARAIMALAI (1876-1950) 


Adigal, Maraimalai is the name assumed 
Swami Vedachalam of Nagappattinam. He was bom 
on 18 July, 1876 in KadambatU, a village near 
Nagappattinam in Tamilnadu. He was bora of 
Chokkalingam Pillai and Qiinha AmmaL 
Vedachalam started his early school education in the 
Wesleyan Mission High School at Nagrq^ttinam at 
the age of five. 
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When he was but little more than ten years old, his 
father passed away and his mother continued his 
education with some difllculiy. But he got married at 
the age of seventeen and the birth of a daughter soon 
after meant the end of school education for 
Vedachalam. He had a great love for Tamil studies, 
and had his initiation and early tuition in Tamil 
language and literature with one Narayanaswami 
Filial, a bookseller in Nagappattinam. As he wished 
to do advanced studies in Tamil and to have a sound 
knowledge of Saiva SiilUhanta,'he approached the 
famous Somasundaru Naicker of Kanchipuram. 
Naicker readily accepted Vedachalam as his pupil 
and taught him all that he knew of Saiva SiddhanUi. 
, At the age of twenty Vedachalam got appointed as 
a Tamil teacher in the Marthandam Tambi's English 
School in Trivandrum, at the instance of Professor P. 
Sundaram Pillai. But he left Trivandrum after a few 
months since the place was not agreeable to his 
health, and settled down in Madras as a journalist. 
He had a flair for journalism from the start and used 
to contribute articles to journals even when he was a 
student in the High school. He now ai^isted J. M. 
Nallasami Filial in editing the Siddhanta Dipikai 
(1897). It was then that he was appointed asa Fandit 
in Tamil in the Madras Christian dkillege, having 
been recommended to that position by V. G. 
Suryanarayana Sastriar, Head Tamil Pandit of that 
College. Vedachalam taught in the Christian college 
from 1898 to 1911. This was a very fruitful period of 
his life. He started the ‘Samarasa Sanmarga 
Nilayam' more or less on the lines of St. Ramalinga's 
‘Samarasa Sanmargha Sangam'; and tried to spread 
the gospel of equality of all creatures before God. He 
also founded the Saiva Siddhanta Maha Samqjam 
and began the publication of (Juana Sagaram, a 
Tamil journal. He wrote the Hmoiy oj 
Manikkavadiagar and his period, Mullaipaiiu Araichi 
and Fatnnappalai Araichi during this period, it was 
also then that his preceptor Somasundara Naicker 
passed away; and Vedachalam composed the 
Somasundarakkandu Akkam, an elegy on the death 
of that savant. Soon afterwards, even while 
continuing to be at home in the company of his wife 
and children, he became an ‘ascetic', and assumed 
saffron robes and styled himself Swami Vedachalam. 

Even then he had developed a notion that the use 
of Sanskrit words in Tamil composition marred the 
beau|y and effectiveness of the latter and so should 
-kie H&ictly avoided. His repertoire and lexical 
^uipment were sufficient to enable him to put this 
i(^ into practice, though occasionally the ‘Pure 
Tamir style looked somewhat arUficial. By 1916 this 
notion 1^ become a passion and a mission with 


him. He changed ‘Gnana Sagaram into 
'Arivukkadar and his own name ‘Swami 
Vedachalam' into ‘Maraimatai Adigai'. But wiin all 
that, he was a Sanskrit scholar and had translated 
Kalidasa's Hakumafam into Tamil. His English was 
self acquired but phenomenal. He was as great a 
collector of books as he was a careful and discenung 
reader of what he collected. 

Maraimalai Adigai was a popular public speaker 
though he never cared Ibr the gallery. Hts 
scholarship was old time dassjcal, and his exposition 
careful and scholarly. His writings were however a 
mixed lot. The little poetry he wrote shows his .deep 
familiarity with the tough classics of ancient times. 
His prose shows his versatility and ability to express 
even subtle thoughts in unmixed Tamil. He wrote 
two novels Kumudava/h and Kokilamhal Kadi 
dangai: they are not much as novels but arc proof ot 
his desire to imitate the Wilkie Collins style of writing 
novels through letters (or entries in diariesi 
purported to have been written by the ditlereni 
characters in the story. 

Even those who diff er from him in regard to some 
of his views and convictions heverdoubt his sinceritv 
and courage of conviction. He had to demand u fee 
for everyone of his public speeches on the ground 
that the public should not consider scholarship 
cheap. 

On the verge of his death, which occurred cm 
IS September, t9SU he wrote a will which sti|)ulaicd 
that his personal collection of books should be 
constituted as a Public Library and his will has been 
honoured by the institution ofthe Maraimalai Adigai 
Library in l^dras which serves the needs ot Tamil 
scholars eminently and will be a I itiing monument lo 
the memory of this great scholar. 

Makers oJ Modern i'aniil: /'. S. Haghavan: fuind 
Kaiaikkalanjiyam : Voi VIII 

N. SUBRAHMANIAN 


ADISESHIAH MALCOLM 
SATHUNATHAN (DR) (1910* ) 

Adiseshiah Malcolm Sathianathan, Indian 
Educationist, was born on 18 April, 1910 at Madras 
to Shri Varanasi F. Adiseshiah, die Principal, 
Voorhees College, Vellore and Grace Nessammah. 
Hailed from Madanapalli in Andhra Pradesh, Shri V. 
P. Adiseshiah was an Iyer and at the age of eighteen, 
he was converted to Christianity by dir ^erican 
Arcot Mission at Vellore. Since then he took the 
name Varanasi Paul Adiseshiah. Malcolm 
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Adiseshiah’.v mother was the eldest daughter of Rev. 
Williiini Devapriyam Clarke of DindiguJ who was a 
pric.si in /ion church, Chintadrepet, Madras for 
many years, 

Ur. Malcolm Adiscshiah was born in a family with 
three brothers and one sister. The eldest brother Dr. 
W. T. V. Adiscshiah whodiedafewyearsagowasthe 
chief Psychoiogisiin the Government of India and a 
Ph.D. from Cambridge University, England. His 
youngei brother Mr. Herbert Adiseshiah who passed 
away a lew years ago was in the agricultural 
deparimeni ot the Government of Tamilnadu. His 
youngest brother Li. General Nobel Adiseshiah 
retired from the Array Medical Service having 
reached the top rank as Director of Medical Services 
in the army. His only sister Miss/ Padmini 
Adiseshiah alter serving as Principal of a few 
Women's Colleges in Tamilnadu has retired and 
now is the (Jurrespondent and Secretary of the 
herald Heights Women's College in Ootacamund, 
Nilgiris. 

Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah is a devout Christian and 
worships regula riy at Zion church in Madras. He was 
baptized in the same church and pursued his studies 
in the parsonage attached to the church. He is 
happily married to Elizabeth /^iseshiah and blessed 
with two children, both of them are married and 
settled in England. His daughter is teaching in 
England and his son is a reputed doctor and 
consultant in England. 

Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah was deeply intiuenced by 
his parents, who left a deep and lasting impression on 
all the children. The influence of the church too was 
immense and the general atmosphere of Voorhees 
School and College was such as to make a deep 
impression on Dr. Adiseshiah. The school and 
college had taught him great virtues of economy of 
living which was also imbibed by his father. 

Dr. Adiseshiah was educated at Voorhees School 
and College, Vellore and Loyala College, Madras. 
He started his career as a Lecturer in Economics at 
St Paul's College, Calcutta where he also wc^e^ out 
plans for a rural service programme in cooperation 
with Sriniketan and Santiniketan. Then hi uieiftto 
London School of Economics, King's College, 
Cambridge and took his Ph.D. in Economics. After 
his return he served as Professor of Economics in 
Madras Christian College, Tambaram where he. 
established its first Department of Economics and a 
huge rural development programme in 16 villages in 
the environs, during the years 1930-1946. He 
became the Associate General Secretary of 
International Student Service from 1946-48. He 
saved the United Nations Educational, Scientific 


and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), Paris for 
twenty-two years from 1948 to 1970, when he retired 
and came to India. Between 1948 to 1950 he joined 
UNESCO as Deputy Director of the pepartment of 
Exchange of persons but was soon giveii in 1950-54 
the responsibility of developing, the new 
Department of Technical Assistance as fb Director, 
thus becoming one of the six top executives in the 
Organisation. In this capacity he was able to establish 
over 120 projects a year in the various countries of 
the world for their economic and social development 
through education, science and culture. From 1955- 
63 he became one of the three Assistant Directors 
General of the organisation and in 1963 he became 
the Deputy Director General. He was able to develop 
the organisation into an agency cooperating with aU 
the 127 member-states in the expansion and 
accelerating of education, science and culture. Dr. 
Adiseshiah was responsible for the development of 
the Karachi Plan for Universal Primary Education of 
Asia, the Addis Ababa and Santiago Plans for Africa 
and Latin American educational development and 
corresponding science plans for Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Having visited each of the 127 
member-countries of UNESCO several times in the 
discharge of his functions. Dr. Adiseshiah is well 
acquainted with the economic and educational 
problems and needs of the member-countries. He 
was able to develop in each country a programme of 
technical and financial assistance, which he started 
with a global outlay of $ 300 milion per annum by the 
time he retired from the or^nisation in 1970. 
During the years 1970-78 he became the Director of 
Madras Institute of Development Studies. On 1 
August, 1975 Dr. Adiseshiah responded to the 
invitation of the Chancellor, the Governor of 
Tamilnadu and assumed the duties of Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras for one term 
ending July 1978. In i^ril 1978 he accepted the 
nomination by the President of India to the Rqjya 
Sabha for six year term. Since 1978 Dr. Malcolm 
S. Adiseshiah has been the Chairman of the Madras 
Institute of Development Studies. This institute 
which he directed from 1971 -78 was founded by him 
and Mrs. Adiseshiah in 1971 as an Educational Trust 
to contribute towards the economic development 
of Tamilnadu and India. throu^ research, 
documentation, publication of research mono¬ 
graphs, organisation of seminars, workshops and 
conferences. Studies at the Institute have centred 
round agro-rural problems of the State of Tlunil- 
nadu and the results in the form of pnioticai pro¬ 
gramme, options have been made available to 
aprqpTiate Government Departments, The Institute 
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organises monthly inter-disciplinary seminars on 
current problems of development and the six w6ek 
workshops on Economic Research Methodology 
for Ph.O. students of the seventeen southern 
Universities in the first three years, followed by 
annual inter-disciplinary workshops of social science 
teachers of southern Universities on various facets of 
poverty. The Institute also publishes a monthly 
bulletin and provides a growing library and 
documentation, centre for the use of the Institute 
staff. The Institute has also published twelve studies 
on subjects like Economics of Dry Farming 
Technology, Income Earning Trends and social 
status of the Haryan community. A Guide to 
Research in Economics, Women's Welfare, poverty 
and the supply ofw^e goods. Rural unemployment 
and inter-disciplinary study in poverty. In January 
1981 Dr. Adiseshiah was elected President of 
Governing Board of the UNESCO International 
Institute of Educational Planning for a five-year 
period. 

A part of the aid from UNESCO was devoted to 
the Indian Government Programmes on Science, 
Technology and Engineering. Dr. Adiseshiah also 
provfded this organisation's assistance to the 
programmes of translations of the Tamil classics. 
Temple renovation, the production of the Tamil 
courier and in the setting up of the International 
Institute of Tamil Studies. 

In addition to directing Madras Institute of 
Development Studies for the first seven years Dr. 
Adiseshiah served as Member of the Tamilnadu 
Planning Commission and of the Steering 
Committee of the Union Planning Commission. He 
was a member of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, the Indian National Commission for Co¬ 
operation with UNESCO, the Indian Council of 
Social Science and Research, the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, the National 
Council of Teacher Education, President of the 
Indian Adult Education Association, the 
Vishwayuvak Kendra, the Family Planning 
Foundation of India and the .Indian Economic 
Association of which he was elected the President for 
1973-74. He chaired the Review Committee of the 
Indian Council of Social Science Research and 
issued the two-volume retrospective and prospective 
report onsocialsciences in India. As Chainnan of the 
Appropriate panels, he also reviewed the functioning 
and future development of Uie Social Sdence 
Oepartmotts of Andhra Univernty, Waltair and the 
Tata School of Sodal Sdences, Bombay. His reports 
as Qtaimuui of the conenned Committee on 
I-ducatkffuil costs in Tamilnadu and on the proposed 


women's university for Tamilnadu have attracted 
-wide attention. 

Since returning to Madras, he has visited countries 
of Africa, Latin America and Asia three times a year 
at the request oX their Governments to advise them 
on their National Development plans. He is a 
member of the U.N. International Committee of 
Consultant on Environment, Co-ordinator of the 
UNESCO Working Group on the New International 
Economic order and has been the President of the 
International Council of Adult Education and 
President of the Asian Association of Social Science 
Research councils. 

Before he joined UNESCO, Dr. Adiseshiah had 
published a number of books on Banking, Rural 
Credit, Money, Agricultural Transformation etc. 
Those are ; Demand for Money (J938), Agriculturat 
Economic Development (1940), Handicrefi Industries 
(1942), Rural Credit (1943), Planning Industrial 
Development (1944), Restless Nations (1962), Wdron 
Poverty (196^, Non-political UN(1964), Wejfareand 
Wisdom (1965), Economics of Indian Natural 
Resources (1966), Educational and National 
Development (1967), Adult Education (1968), Some 
thougftts on UNESCO in the Second Development 
Decade (1969) and Brain drain from the Arab World 
(1969). At the request of its general conference 
UNESCO published two books by him on Let bfy 
Country Awake (1970) and It is Time to Begin (1972). 
The other publications are Madras Dw^opment 
Seminar series (1971-84), Techniques of Perspetdhm 
Planning (1973)!Plan Implementation problems and 
prospects for the Fif th Plan (1974), Science In thebadSe 
against poverty (1975), Uteracy Discussion (1976), 
Towards a Funaional Learning Society (197^ 
Educational perspectives in Tamilnadu (1976-78), 
Backdrop toLearningSociety(1978), Midyear Review 
of the ^nomy (1977-81), Mid Term Review qf the 
Sixth Plan and Midyear Review of Economy (1982), 
Adult Ecucation Faces Inequality (1981), 

Dr. Adiseshiah has twen decorated by forty 
countries and has had honorary doctorates conferred 
on him by fifteen universities. Among those received 
since returning home to Tamilnadu, on 30 May, 
1975 Cadeton University, Ottawa conferred on him 
the Doctor of Laws honoris causa and in its citation 
deiaibes him as ‘Sdiolar. Educator, Animateur. 
Statesman and Citizen of the world’, as ’the 
imaginative innovator', Hhe indispensable catalyst, 
the dcilful Conference Manager, and helpful fixer, 
who was a principal an^itect in transforramg Uiat 
institution (UNESCO) from one primarily 
concerned with intellectual exchange into an active 
instnimrat of Third World Development' On ^ > 
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May. 1975 Andhra University, Waltair conferred on 
Dr. Adiseshiah the Doctor of Letters honoris caosa 
and its citation spoke of ‘'Dr. Adiseshiah's sincere 
commitment to the cause of the under*previl^ed 
and his contribution to the future advancement of 
social science research in this country." He had “the, 
time and energy to do so many things and so well" 
because of his belief in the capacity of intellect and 
education to transform the human condition." He 
was awarded Padma Bhushan by the Government of 
India. He was decorated by the Governments of 
Chile, Brazil, Mexico, Panama, Costa Rica, France, 
Yugoslavia, .U.S.S.R., Australia, Bulgaria, Algeria, 
Egypt, Senegal, Nigeria, Kenya, Philippines, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria and Iraq. 

Dr. Adiseshiah is tall, fair, slim, and handsome 
with a personality of a well regulated athl^e. His 
main strengh is to do well whatever he had to do. His 
interest is mainly Economics imd Economic issues 
followed by International problems and relation¬ 
ship. Dr. Adiseshiah has pleasing manners and the 
charactmstic benevolence which runs in the liimily. 
His habits and attitudes are very simple. His dress is 
simple and there is an emphasis of everything 
Indian.* 

Dr. Adiseshiah’s work and contribution to the 
people of the world was worked out through the UN 
Technical Assistance and Development Pro¬ 
gramme. He has contributed to Rural Development 
especially in twelve Tambaram villages, which has 
been a tremendous task. He has worked for the 
Economic Development of the country and has 
served as a consultant on many Economic issues 
both at the level of the State and Centre. 

Biogrt^hica! notes on Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, 
given by Sri C T Kurien, Director oj Madras Institute 
of Development Studies, Gandhinagar, Madras. 
Family particulars and other it\fbrmation was provided 
by Miss. Padmini Adiseshiah, the sister of Dr. Malcolm 
Adiseshiah, the former Principal and now the 
Correspondent andSecretaty, Emerald Heights College 
for Women, Ootacamund, Nilgiris. 

A. SURYAKUMARl 


ADVANI, LAL KRISHNA (1927- ) 


Shri Lai Krishna Advani is one of the younger and 
brighter leaders in the Indian political firmament. He 
was bom in Karachi on 8 November, 1927 in a 
Khudabadi Amil (Kayasth) family. His father. 


Kishinchand, was an educated businessman in 
Elphiiutone Street, Karachi He lost his mother in 
his childhood and was looktxl after by his aunt. He 
has one sister, Sheila Santu Bhavnanl He married 
Kamala P. Jagtiani in 1965. He has one son, Jayant, 
and one daughter, Pratibha. 

Advani had his schooling in St. Patricks at 
Karachi-the same school that Z. A, Bhutto attended.. 
For higher education he joined D. G. National 
College, Hyderabad, Sind, 1942, where he quickly 
came in contact with RSS. It was love at first sight and 
he has been a steadfast and model social worker ever 
since. He got admission to NED Engineering 
Collie, Karachi but gave it up to be able to devote 
more time to RSS work. Later he did his LLB from 
the Bombay University. At the time of Partition he 
was RSS Secretary (Karyawah) of Karachi branch. 

After Partition, Advani worked fulltime for RSS in 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Kota, Bundi, and Jhalawar 
districts, Rajasthan. When Bharatiya Jan Sangh was 
started, he became Rajasthan State. BJS Secretary 
1952-51 Later he shifted to Delhi and was Delhi BJS 
Secretary 1958-63. Meanwhile he had joined 
Organiser Vleekly as Assistant Editor, in 1960-67. In 
1967 he had been elected Chairman, Metropolitan 
Council, Delhi. Since 1970, he has been a member of 
the Rajya Sabha. He became President of the BJS 
unit of Delhi in 1970-72 and All India BJS President 
in 1973. He continued in this capacity till May 11, 
1977, when Jan Sangh-and several other parties- 
dissolved their separate identities to form the Janata 
Party. 

In the Jan Sangh, Advani was reputed to be, like 
the late lamented Deendayal, an 'Ai^t<t!i>batru', a 
man who has no enemies. Such was-and is-his 
sweet reasonableness. Indeed he personifies 
Matthew Arnold's definition of culture as ‘sweetness 
and light.' 

As M.P., and later as Minister, he has travelled far 
and wide. 

As President of BJS, he played a leading role in the 
JP Movement and was detained under MISA on 
26 June, 1975. At first held in Bangalore, he was later 
transferred, to Rohtak and then again returned to 
Bangalore. Chagla's advocacy of the writ petition 
moved on behalf of Advani and some other leaders, 
underlined the constitutional struggle against the 
Emergency. 

While in^l, Advani made a comparative study of 
the steps taken by Hitler to impose his dictatorship 
and likened to compare Mrs. Gandhi's measures of 
Emergency with these. The pamphlet liUod * A Tale 
of two Emeigencies' was widely read durir^ the 
Emergency. Later, Advani published his Jail Diaiy 
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which makes interesting and instructive reading. 
This btx^, captioned A Prisoner's Scrap-book, also 
includes several other pamphlets written by him in 
jail, and distributed outside as underground 
literature. 

Advani was released along with Morarji Desai 
simultaneously with the announcement of Lok 
Sabha elections on 18 January, 1977. He imme¬ 
diately plunged into the historic election campaign 
and shared the laurels of victory. The new Prime 
Minister, Morarji Desai, appointed him cabinet 
minister in charge of Information and Broadcasting. 

As I & B Minister, Advani promptly ended the 
anti-press laws and carried media freedom to new 
heights. The Prevention of Publication of 
Objectionable Matters Act was repealed. The Feroze 
Gandhi Law-exempting publication of things said 
on the Floor of the House, from Prosecution-with¬ 
drawn during the £mergency-was revived. The 
Press Council, disbanded during the Emergency, 
was reconstituted. Press censorship was lifted. 

The four news agencies, forcibly merged during 
the Emergency, were allowed to come back into their 
own. 

The Second Press Commission was appointed to 
recommend further improvements in the freedom 
and quality of the Press-and particularly to make 
another emergency-style trauma for the press, 
impossible. 

The Prasar Bharati Bill was introduced to give AIR 
and TV more independence than even that enjoyed 
by BBC, London. 

However, before the last two could materialise, 
the Janata Government fell-and Advani went out of 
ofTice. in the crisis that led up to the crash, Advani 
had played a significant role. 

However, it was on the insistence of Advani and 
Vqjpayee that Moraijibhai most reluctantly agreed to 
take Charan Singh back into the Cabinet-and gave 
him the important portfolio of Finance. According to 
Piloo Mody, his advice to Morarji was, not to take 
back Charan Singh, but that if he must, he may offer 
him only a minor portfolio like Health, which too, he 
told Morarji. Charan Singh would gladly atxept In 
strongly pleading the case of Charan Singh, Adyani 
and Vajpayee seem to have erred in judging the 
character motives of several leaders. As Advani 
adnutted in a way, our emotional attachment to the 
party’s unity got the better of our political 
judgement* 

the Janata rout in the Lok Sabha elections in 
January 1980^ smne diements redoubted their efTorui 
against former Jbtm Sangh men in the party. The 
latter, themfore, omistituted themselves into 


Bharatiya Janata Party in April 1980. Since then 
Vajpayee has been BJP president and Advani, 
General Secretary. 

Janardan Thakur paid Advani a well-deserved 
compliment as he wrote in his 'All the Jahata Men.* 
’’The man who has really helped gain a great 
respectability for the Jan Sangh constituent of the 
Janata Party without ever projecting himself is Lai 
Krishna Advani, by fur the cleanest and straightest 
leader in Indian politics today. Clean, sophisticated, 
business-like, miid-looking but firm when needed, 
the Minister for Information & Broadcasting is 
almost a freak in today's political world. Though 
never in the forefront, he stands bright as a candle of 
hope in an otherwise dark prospect. Some have 
described Vajpayee as a 'Desert llower'. The epithet 
fits Advani more." 

Advani. LK., The Peopie Beirayed and personal 
knowledge of the Contnbuior. 

K. R. MalKANI 

AFONSO,CORRElA 

-See under Correia Afonso 

AGAMANANDA (SWAMl) 

-See under Swami Agamananda 

AGABKAR SIDDHANATH MADHAV 

-See under Siddhanath Madhav Agarkar 

AGARWALA, KAMALAPRASAU (1907-1980) 


Kamalaprasad Agarwala, legislator. Parlia¬ 
mentarian, a pioneer in town planning and eminent 
authority on civic affairs, was one of the most 
distinguished figures of Assam by the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

The Assamese Agarwalas have their own tale to 
tell entwining into it a complex web of social and 
political milieu for over two hundred years. By about 
1832, that is to say, four years after the East India 
Company had taken possession of Askm, 
Naorangram (Navarangaram ? 1811-6.5), a Marwari 
tradesman from the little known village of Suroh in 
the former princely state of Bikaner, now in 
Rajasthan, headed towards the east and arrived at 
Murshidabad. Thence he came to Goalpara and 
sailing upstream as cargo-master of a small llotilla of 
countiy-boats carrying merchandise to the firm of 
Messrs Ramdayal Fodder of Biswanath, landed at 
the latter place. Biswanath was then a flourishing 
inland port on the right bank of the Brahmaputra and 
headquarters of the Assam Light Infantry, 
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Naurangrum entered into the service ol the 
Fodders as an ordinary salesman; but some lime 
thereaCier he parted company with them and set up 
his own business at Gamin, another inland port to 
the right of the Brahmaputra, some 56 k.m. to the 
east of Biswanaih. Gamin and the adjoining belt of 
territory were then a part of the dominion ol King 
Furandar Singh (1832-38), a scion of the former 
ruling dynasty of Assam. By thrift and his own 
business ability, Naorangram started climbing the 
ladder ol success. The king, desperately in need ol 
liquid cash to pay the East India Company his 
tribute, showered on the enterprising Marwari royal 
patronage in an ever bounteous measure. 

Naorangram took as his wives two Assamese 
women of the locality and had by them three sons. 
Me imbibed the tastes and fads of the Assamese 
gentry and used to don the robes of an Assamese 
nobleman. His sons carried the process still further 
by getting themselves initiated into the Assamese 
religious order. All through the nineteenth century 
they alternately sported with the use of three 
surnames; Gupta, Kedia and Agarwala, finally 
opting for the last one. 

With Haribilash Agarwala (1842-1916), the eldest 
son of Naorangram, the star of the Agarwalas was 
clearly in the ascendant. A product of miscegenation 
between a Marwari father and an Assamese mother, 
he soon proceeded to ingratiate himself in favour of 
the Assamese by carrying to the farthest extent the 
process of assimilation into the A.ssamcse society, in 
a territory which up nil then was nut satisfactorily 
settled under the British, with numerous turbulent 
tribes and semi-independeni leudal nobles seething 
with discontent, Haribilash had ample opportunities 
of augmenting his power and pelf by posing as an 
honest broker between the ruler and the ruled. 
Above all, he endeared himself to the masses of the 
people by causing to be printed and published for the 
first lime the old Assamese religious texts which 
provide the warp and woof of Assamese Vaisnavism. 
Thus It is Haribilash who is credited more than 
anybody else for the rediscovery of Assam's civili¬ 
sation. 

The sons of Haribilash, each specialising in his 
own rest>ective sphere of social and cultural activity, 
came to be even more famous than their father, and 
constituted a galaxy of luminous lustre shedding 
steiliform grandeur ail around. The eldest, 
Bishnupra.sad (1865-1974), established his fame as a 
perfect master of the Assamese prose style; the 
second, Chandrakumar (1867-1938), was a poet of 
rare distinction who introduced into modern 
Assamese literature the vogue of romanticism; the 


third, Faramananda (1869-1934), was a musician of 
proven merit who did much to recapture, on 
western-type musical instruments, the rhythm and 
beats of the Assamese folk-songs; the fourth, 
Krishnaprasad (1874-97), was a dramatic artist of 
rare excellence and also a lyrical poet in his own way; 
the fifth Gopal (I88U-I936), was an energetic tea 
planter. 

Kamalaprasad Agarwala, the third son of Farama¬ 
nanda and younger brother of Jyoiiprasad, perhaps 
the most famous of all Agarwalas, was born at 
Tezpur in 1907. He had his schooling at Tezpur, 
prosecuted higher studies in Cotton Colfege, 
Gauhati, whence he obuined his B.A degree and 
finally qualified for the Bar from the University Law 
College, Calcutta. He started legal practice at Tezpur 
•but did not come anywhere near marksmanship in 
the profession. He also served as a teacher in the 
Tezpur Academy, a school founded in 1931 in the 
wake of the Non-Cooperation movement. 

Bathing, as he did, in the sunshine of the 
enormous prestige and inlluence which the family of 
the Agarwalas had enjoyed and backed by the merit 
and all-round accomplishment of his more famous 
elder brother, Kamalaprasad had little dilficulty in' 
striking a foothold in public life and politics. In 1938, 
the Congress Farty pitied him as a candidate for 
election to the Legislative Council, the Upper House 
of the Assam Legislature which was then in 
existence, against Manomohan Chowdhury, the 
most inlluential public figure, whom the people 
generally described as the Uncrowned king of 
Tezpur. On the face of it, the contest seemed grossK 
unequal, a young chap ol thirty-three challenging a 
seasoned veteran of sixty-seven but the impossiblJ 
had happened. The giant went down reeling at the 
hands of the pigmy. It was, of course, the family 
name and prestige combined with the acknowledged 
leadership of his elder brother rather than his own 
ability which was the deciding litctor. 

Now began the steep rise of Kamalaprasad. A 
member of the Legislative Council (1938-46), he 
plunged headlong into the vortex of politics giving 
up as far as possible his earlier hobbies for angling, 
gardening, sports and music. Rewards were soon to 
come. In 1948, he was elected Chairman, Tezpur 
Municipal Board, an ollice he held for three 
consecutive terms upto 1964. In 1952, he was elected 
member of the Legislative Assembly from the 
Tezpur constituency on Congress ticket b> a 
llaiieiing margin. In 1957, he was elected for iltc 
second and, in 1962, for the third time. In 1964 he 
was appointed Fresident. Tezpur Mahkuma 
Farishad, fora three-year term. In 1967, he was made 
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PresMent, Assam Finance Corporation. In 1971, he 
was elected to the Lok Sabha from the Tezpur 
constituency. In 1977, he opted for voluntary 
retirement from politics but continued to devote all 
his time and energies to fostering public institutions 
which were virtually his own creations. 

A man of refined tastes and manners, Agarwala 
steered clear of all mean intrigues and machinations 
in public life. While he was the Chief Whip of ti)e 
Congress Legislature Party (1957-62). he could 
touch the right chord in the hearts of even the 
bitterest political opponents of the Congress Party 
and had with them a credence which other diehards 
of the Party did not enjoy. 

The most abiding monument of Agarwala's cons¬ 
tructive genius is the Darrang College of Tezpur, the 
premier educational institution of the district. 
Founded in 1945, this is now a full-iledged multi¬ 
faculty College. Agarwala was its founder Secretary 
and later President till the end of his life. His adminis¬ 
tration as Chairman of the Tezpur Municipal Board 
is chielly remembered for the reconstruction of the 
town's Municipal market and the Water Works. The 
Refugee Market of the town was another plume in 
his feather. His aesthetic sense found expression in 
several grandiose schemes exclusively designed to 
improve the appearance of the tpwnand beautify its 
setting. The undersized plots of land ^y 

municipal roads and thoroughfhres were converted 
to flower gardens and brushing aside the opposition 
of his colleagues in the civic body, he appointed 
Pearimohan Chowdhury, a painter and artist of rare 
distinction, as Flower Superintendent of the Board. 
The marshy swamps of stagnant water formed by 
inter*junaion of the roads were transformed into 
inland lakes or ponds and he wished to nurture them 
as centres of pisciculture, a memento no doubt of his 
earlier passion for angling and ichthyology. 

Late in his life, Agarwala sold out his ancestral 
estates at the heart of the town to the Government 
for a nominal price on condition that the building be 
converted into a centre for pursuit of music, dance 
and the allied arts and that it be named after his illus¬ 
trious elder brother, Jyotiprasad Agarwala (1903- 
51> His conditions were accepted and this institute 
called Jyotibharati came into existence with himself 
as its president. He repaired to a house in an outlying 
area of the town which he named Malinivan. There 
Kamalaprasad, virtually the last in the long chain of 
the great Agarwalas, breathed his last on 25 
February^ 1980. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Meena Agarwala, a social worker of established 
repute, three sons and one daughter. 


Agarwala. K. P. : His talk to the author on the 
genealogy’ and antecedents oj the Jamify. Tezpur, 
August JO. 1967: Agarwala. H. B. : Diary qfSeD upto 
1915. Gauhatt, 1967; Barua. S. N. : Kamataprasad 
Agarwala at the Assam Tribune. Gauhan, Match 6. 
I9HO. Kahia, Bibudh: Kamalaprasad Agarwala tn the 
Dainik Assam, Gauhati, tebruary 26 and March 6. 
1980; Chahha. S. : Unaish Satikai Tezpur in the 
Dainik Assam, Gauhati, January 24, 1968. 

S. Chaijha 


AGARWAL, PRABHD DAYAL (1920-1982) 

Born on 1 January, 1920 at the village of Nangal in 
Rajasthan, P. D. A^rwal was the youngest son of 
BhoruramandSingari Devi. The lamily consisting of 
five sons and three daughters lived in an adverse 
condition and with only a small income earned by 
cultivating land and running a small kirana shop 
which could hardly make both ends meet. As his 
father, Bhoruram was determined to educate the 
children, P. D. Agarwal was admitted in a local 
municipal school. However, in view of the financial 
stringency, P. D. Agarwal hud to discontinue his 
schooling and had to become a livelihood earner for 
the family. Thus started the caicci ol P. 1). Agarwal, 
who went round for miles togcihci on u bicycle 
selling clothes and earning a palti\ umouni at the end 
of each day. The growing enterprise within nim 
always nurtured the dream of doing something big 
and it was this belict that made him take the 
momentous decision to lea»e his village at ilic age of 
seventeen, just after his mairiage to Dhanvaii Devi. 

Al'ter leaving the village, he shtlicd from 
Chamurchi to Banarhutt in North Bengal. Ills fust 
regular job began at Banarhutt where he started 
working as a shop assistant in Red Bank lea hstuteat 
a salary of Rs. 8 per month and hee meals. This 
strui^e and labour continued for three years after 
which he left for Calcutta. At Calcutta was sown the 
seed of his business acumen when alongwith his 
brother Kasiram, he opened his first cloth shop ih the 
name of Jaswantrat and Brothers. The enterpriser 
within P. D. Agarwal made him look for other 
businesses also and he also began working us a small 
time ^ent for hiring trucks and transporting goods. 
In 1958 the first office of Transport ^rporation of 
India was set up at Kali Krishna Tagore Street in 
Calcutta. The company started as a partnership firm 
with a 5 tonne truck serving between Calcutta and 
Bombay. And that was the beginning of Transport 
Corporation of India Ltd., which is today one of the 
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largest road transport organisations in the world with 
a network of over 600 branches. 

P, D. Agarwal not only led the growth of Transport 
Corporation of India into one of the largest road 
transport organisations, but also pioneered the 
growth of road transport as an alternative to rail 
transport for goods movement within the country. 

From road transport he ventured into setting up of 
other industries also. In 1969 a mini steel plant was 
established at Bangalore in the name and style of 
Bhoruka Steel Ltd. The growth and diversification in 
other fields continued with the establishment of 
Bhoruka Textile, Bangalore Wire Rod Mills and 
acquisition of Mukesh Textile Mill in Bombay. To 
serve the far and remote corner of North Eastern 
Region he had set up another road transport 
organisation, ABC India Ltd. 

An active professional he always took keen 
interest in activities concerning his trade and 
industry. He was the past President and Member of 
the Working Committee of All India Transport 
Congress and also held the portfolio of President of 
Calcutta Goods Transport Association. He also 
served as a Member in the Transport Development 
Council of the Central Government. 

His activities however was not confined to 
business only. Because of his sense of welfare to the 
common man he was associated in setting up a 
number of charitable organisations which provides 
free education and free medical help to the needy in 
the remotest areas of the country. His efforts towards, 
these social and welfare activities are reflected in the 
establishment of a large number of trusts such as G. 
Ramdas Education Trust, Bhoruka Mountaineering 
Trust, Jiramdas Public School, Bangalore, Jiramdas 
Primary School, Ichhapuram, Jaswant Rai Samrak 
Higher Secondary School,,Gazipur and Bhoruka 
Research Centre of Haconotoloj^ and Blood Trans* 
fusion, Calcutta. Besides, heYej^larly helped many 
other welfare organisations by way of contributions. 

An ardent follower of the Arya Samrti Movement 
he was never interested in setting up of temples etc. 
However, he was strongly devoted. His contribution 
towards widow re-marriage was significant. In spite 
of stiff resistance from the members of his 
community, he advocated strongly the cause of 
widow re-marriage and arranged such marriages. He 
would personally supervise the functions and 
cerononies and contribute towards its cost Another 
field where his contribution was significant was his 
efforts in helping mitigate the sufferings of p«}ple 
affected by natural calamities like flood, cyclone, etc. 
P. O. Agarwal through his organisation, Tranqwrt 
Corporation t^lndia organised large scale camps for 


distribution of food and other relict materials to 
bring relief to the needy. 

P. D. Agarwal was a person of very simple and 
amiable nature. Medium built with an amiable 
disposition, he always dressed in a simple manner 
and followed a simple style of living. He was equally 
disposed to all sections of people irrespective of caste 
and creed. 

His attitude to life was extremely simple and he 
opposed the Dowry System and the extravagant 
spending during marriage. In fact he has set up an 
example by marry .ig his fourth son to a girl of a very 
simple middle class family. 

To sum up, the life of P. D. Agarwal was one which 
could set an example of how enterprise and 
dedication of a single man could enable setting up of 
a vast empire of industries and businesses. His 
contribution towards various social causes was also 
exemplary. A selfless and dedicated person with an 
iron will, he was a great social reformer. 

Persona! knowledge and interviews. 

M. P. Sarawagi 

AGARWAL, RAMANANDA 

-See under Ramananda Agarwal 
AGNIHOTRI, PRABHU DAYALU (DR.) 

(1914- ) 

Dr. Prabhu Dayalu Agnihotri was born on 20 July, 
1914 at village Dhanaura, District Shahjahanpur 
(U.P.). His father Shri tCundan Lai and mother 
Tulasi Devi belonged to a middle class agriculturist 
family of t.he Kanyakubjya Brahman caste. Shri 
Kundan Lai was a direct disciple of Swami 
Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj. He was 
married to Sharda Devi in May, 1941 at Calcutta. 

He had his early education in the local Primaiy 
and Middle Schools. At the age of twelve, he joined 
the Gurukul at Badaun, U.P. where he studied for 
two years, and passed the first Sanskrit examination 
of Benaras. After that he joined a Sanskrit School in 
Furrukhabad city (U.P,)1 After studying for three 
years, he got involved in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in October, 1930 and was sentenced to 
six months simple imprisonment. 

In July 1931 he joined N.R.E.C. College, Khuija 
(U.P.) from where he passed Shastri of Inaras, 
Advanced in Hiruli of U.P. and intermeddle of U.P. 
Board. Later on however, he continue his studies 
privately and obtained the following d^ees: 
‘Vyakaranacharya’ (Benaras), 'Kavyateeitha' 
(Calcutta), 'Sahitya Ratna' (Allahabad), ‘Hindi 
Piubhakar' (Lahore), M.A (Nagpur)^ B.Ed, and 
Ph.D. (Saugor). 
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Dr. Agnihotri started his career in 1935 as a 
teacher, in a Sanskrit Coiiq$e but within six months 
he joined as the Head Master ot a newly started High 
School in Gorakhpur district in U.P. Later he joined 
as a Sanskrit and Hindi teacher in a High School in 
Gilcutta. In 1942 he joined as the Principal of Vidya 
Mandir Institution at Akola. Vidarbha. Vidya 
Mandir became one of the most imporuini 
institutions of the country and maintained its glory 
upto 1954. 

In 1954 Shri Agnihotri joined M.P. Governmeni 
Educational Service. When he retired in 1969 he was 
Professor and Head of the Sanskrit Department of 
Gwalior University when as research guide he had 
produced more than two do/.ens of Ph.Ds and 1). 
Liti.s in Indology. He also served as the Director- 
cum-Secretary of Madhya Pradesh Hindi Grantha 
Academy which produces the linivcrsity-level text 
and reference books in Hindi. During Dr. 
Agnihotri's tenure 170 books on science, techno¬ 
logy and humanities were produced in 1973. Later he 
was appointed the Vice-Chancellor of University of 
Jabalpur, where he worked till the first quarter ot 
1975. During the same year he was selected as the 
Professor Emeritus of Indology under U.G.C. 
Scheme and was attached to Bhopal University. 

He has a number of books to his credit on 
Indology and Sanskrit literature. He is the author of 
Pataiyalikabna Bhamtvarsa. based on the great 
commentary of Patanjali; Abhinava Maiiuvifyaiuim. 
a comparative study of Indian and Western thought, 
Samsknta Sahiiya. The Governmeni of U.P. gave 
him a reward of Rs. 2,000 in recognition of its merit. 

He has also translated and written scholarly 
introductions of Vikramorvasheeyam, Kumara 
Sambhava and Ritu Samhara of Kalidasa and 
Mrchchhkatika of Sudraka. He is a poet and has 
three collections of Hindi poems entitled Uchchwas,' 
Arunima and Pashchima, and a collection entitled 
Samarpini of one hundred pieces of poetic (sing¬ 
song) prose. He has published more than a dozen 
and-a half short stories and one-act plays in various 
magazines. After his tour ofthe Soviet Union in 1971 
he published his memoirs containing his 
impressions of the cultural and educational life in 
Russia. Besides he has more than fifty papers on 
Indology, Education, Psychology and literary 
criticism published in important magazines and 
periodicals, three books containing Folk Tales, 
mythological stories and one-act plu>s meant for 
children. 

While at Calcutta he had the privilege of coming 
into contact with important political and literary 
personalties of Bengal. He wa.s the General 


Secretary of Calcutta Arya Samtu and the Vice- 
President of Bengal and Assam Arya Prutmidhi 
Sabha. He took part in the Movement of 1942 in 
which connection his wife too was arrested and was 
sentenced to jail. He served as an Expert and 
Chairman of Boards ol Studies, Research 
Committee and Selection Boards in various 
Universities and important institutions. Has been as 
(I) Hon. Professor of World Academy of Sanskrit, 
Bombay, (ii) Member ofthe Committee appointed 
by Governmeni of M.P. to re-organise Sanskrit 
studies in the Suae, (iii) Member of Kalida.sa 
Celebrations Committee of the State Government, 
(iv) Member, Kalidasa Research Committee ol 
Vikiam University, Ujjain (v) Member of Advisory 
Board tbr Sociitl Education in old M.P. Slate (vi) 
Member, Board of .Secondary Education M.P. and 
Chairman of its subject committee, (vii) President, 
Madhya Pradesh Hindi Sahitya Sammclan, (viii) 
President, M.P. Itihasa Parishad. 

Dr. Agnihotri has an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature and Indology. Besides, he as an 
orator, is often invited to address social and literary 
functions. He is an advocate of the intcr-ca.sie and 
intcr-provincial marriages. In economic field he 
believes in compromise of the Gandhiun and 
Marxist theories. 

Records of career at (Surukul. Badauii, MRtX' 
ColUfie, Kburja Vid^amandu, Akola and Sanskrit 
Department, Gwalior University Report oj work done 
at Hindi Grantha Academy; Personal injormation 
collected by the contributor on the basis oJ iiiierview, 

P Maciiw'U 


AHMAD, KALIMUDDIN 
-See under Kalimuddin. Ahmad 

AHMAD, MIR MUSHTAQ (1915- 

Mir Mushutq Ahmad was born at Simla on 
25 April 1915. He lost his mother when he was only 
six months old and was brought up by his eldest 
sister. His father Mir Abdul Satutr, a carpet merchant 
having shops at Delhi and Simla, was a man of 
nationalist leanings and had undergone imprison¬ 
ment for one and a half years in 1921. 

Mir Mushtaq's early education was tiaditionai. He 
read Quran and received primary' instruction at 
Masjid Kashmiriyan. Delhi. Later he studied at the 
Isiamia High School, Simla and M. B. High School, 
New Delhi. He passed trfe Mairiculation Examina¬ 
tion in 1934 and joined the, Anglo-Arabic College, 
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Delhi (now the Zakir Hussain College). He earned 
his B,A. Degree in 1938 and wanted to go in for a 
degree in teaching but could not do so. 

He was elected General Secretary of his College 
Union in 1936 and its Vice-President in 1937 
Alongside College Union activities he joined the 
newly started All India Students' Federation and was 
elected organising secretary of its Delhi Branch. As a 
student leader he came in contact with several 
political leaders of eminence and invited some of 
them viz. 3awaharlal Nehru, Saroiini Naidu, 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah, N. G. Rangg, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mauiana Ataullah Bokhari etc. to alddress his 
College Union. 

For about eight months heiserved as a teacher in 
the Ramjas High School (No. 4), Delhi and left his 
job to take up government service as assistant 
Maulavi at the Imperial Records Department, Delhi 
(now the National Archives of India). He resigned 
his job after about a year and plunged himself in the 
National Movement. He remained a bachelor and 
dedicated his life to the service of the motherland. 

1940 was the year of individual Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Mir Mushtaq shouted 
anti-government slogans in Connaught Place. He 
was arrested and awarded imprisonment for one 
year and was lodged in Rawalpindi Jail. He suffered 
imprisonment for twenty-two months for parti- 
cii^on in the (^it India Movement (1942). He 
served this term of imprisonment in Fatehpur, 
Multan, Ambala, Ferozepuri and Delhi‘jails.. In 
Fatehpur jail he resorted to Satyagraha against the 
reprehensible ill-treatment meted out to prisoners. 
At Ambala his fellow-detenues honoured him as 
their Jathedar (group leader). 

In 1947 when fVeedom came it was certainly bliss 
for young Mir to be alive in that dawn but the blood 
bath attending the Partition of India and the 
migration of his relations and friends to Pakistan 
made him miserable. He was a special magistrate at 
Delhi in 1947 and during the terrible months of 
communal strife did commendable work to restore 
peace and order. 

The Congress party had within it a group of ardent 
sodalists who had formed the Osngress Socialist 
Party. Mir also was its member and for sometime 
general secretary of its Delhi unit, in 1948 the 
Socialist Party led by Acharya Narendra Deva and Jai 
Prakash Narain parted company with the Congress 
and later merged into the Pnqa Socialist Party. Mir 
Mushtaq was elected to the Delhi Legislative 
Assembly on the P.S.P ticket. During 1958-62 he 
was also a member of the National Executive of the 


P.S.P. The inftghting in the party disillusioned Mir 
Mushtaq who felt that the Cor^ess programme 
amply satisfied national aspirations. He rqjoined 
Ck>n|^ess in 1962. From 1963 to 1967 he worked as 
President of the Delhi Provincial (Congress 
committee. 

In 1966 Mir became Chief Executive Councillor, 
Delhi and held this office for some months. He 
became Chairman of the Delhi Metropolitan 
council in 1972 and held this office till 1977. 

During the Emergency Mir Mushtaq had made a 
feeble effort to expose the excesses and articulate 
public grievances and felt deeply aggrieved. He is no 
longer a member of any political party and engages 
himself in social work. Early in life he took to 
spinning Charkha and wearing khadi and abjured 
beef. He has always preached and practised 
•nonviolence and has no liking for terrorism. He 
believes in Satyagraha for redressal of wrongs and 
has several times undertaken fasts at Riqghat to focus 
public attention on communal madnes.. Once he 
went on fast before Pakistan Embassy in New Delhi 
to protest against the wilful destruction of an Indian 
aircraft in Pakistan. He subscribes to Mauiana 
Azad's idea of a composite Indian culture, the 
outcome of several centuries of joint endeavour and 
common history. 

He is a devout Muslim but believes in the spirit of 
religion rather than in its formularies. He is a secular- 
minded man and cannot hide his contempt for 
bigots. He holds that religions are not competitive 
but complementary to one another. 

A strong advocate of education through the 
medium of productive activity, he regrets that 
Gandhi's system of basic education has not been 
given a fair trial. He is associated with a number of 
educational institutions in Delhi. He is a trustee of 
Delhi College and Anglo-Arabic School, Fatehpuri, 
Mans^er of Shallq Memorial Higher Secondary 
School, Bara Hindu Rao and Secretary of Fatehpuri 
Muslim Higher Secondary School. 

He has detested and fojughi against colonial rule 
but does not fail to acknowledge Britain's services 
to India in various vvalks of life. 

He has an abiding Taith in Gandhiji'^ economic 
programme which enjoins more attention to rural 
economy and establishment of cottage industries. 
He is an upholder of social justice and champions the 
cause of the down-trodden. He regrets that social 
disabilities continue to exist and little has been done 
for those living below the subsistence level. 

Tall, bespectacled, lair coloured and hididsome 
Mir Mushtaq has «mple and unostentiiijous'life 
style. He has no pretentions to academic brillani^ 
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hut none can deny him the title of a forceful public 
leader. He is endowed with creative ability and finds 
diversion in writir^ poetry. He is alive to socio¬ 
economic problems that beset us today and works 
tirelessly for social uplitl and rehabilitation of moral 
values. 

Mir Mushiaq Ahmad-Meri Zindagi Ki Kaham- 
(Urdu): Mir Mushtaq Ahmad- Mazamin-i-Mir 
(Urdu): Uma Vasudev-Two Faces oj Indira Gandhi 
(1977); Janardan Thakur-Att the Prime Minister's 
Men (1977): The Times oJ India Year Book 1947-48: 
India’s Who's Who 1976-77 (INFA Pubiicaiions New 
Delhi): Dinman (Hindi Weekly 20 Dec. 1970 and 
March 1972): The Patriot (Delhi, ISth Oct.. 1981); 
National Herald 19th Oct. 1981: The Hindustan Tones 
(Delhi)Feb. 7, l975andAug. 15.1981:PersonalJnter- 
view with Mir Mushtaq Ahmad on 31st Oct. 1981. 

G. S. Vashishtha 

AHMAD SUROOR ALl 

-See under Suroor Ali Ahmad 

AHMED, FAKHRUDDIN ALI 

-See under Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 

AHMAD, ZAINLIL ABIDIN (1909- ) 

Zainul Abidin Ahmad was born in 1909 at Omar 
Kot, a place where Akbar the great Mugjial was born. 
His family was of Indian origin and his father Mauivi 
Ziauddin Ahmad was an l.P.S. oHicer who retired in 
1950. Ziauddin Ahmad was posted in Sindh when 
Zainul Abidin was born. The young child got early 
education there but soon the father was transferred 
to Gujrat. He did his matriculation therefrom and 
then was sent to the Aligarh Muslim University in 
1924. After doing B. A Hons, from the University, he 
went to the London School of Economics in 1928. 
He did B.Sc. in Economics in 1932 and then 
continued his studies for research. He was awarded 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1935. 

The father wanted that Zainul Abidin should join 
l.CS. but communism was too much in the air and 
the young generation all over the world was greatly 
influenced by the new ideology. Zainul Abidin came 
into close contact with Dr. Ashraf and Sajjad Zaheer 
and soon a left group was formed in England in 1930. 
These Indian communists brought out Bharati, a 
magazine of their own to propagate their idclogy. 

i^inul Abidin came to India in 1936. His father 
was O.l.G. of Sindh at that time. He was appointed 
Principal of a Government College but he was too 
anti-British to serve the government. He left fur 


another prestigious and lucrative job. He was 
appointed Director of Public Instruction at a 
monthly salary of Rs. 1,200. He bad no taste for 
wealth andj'ame'and had already dedicated himself 
to the cause of the freedom of the nation. He iefl for 
Allahabad and went to Jawaharlal Nehru whom he 
had already met in London in 1931. Nehru could 
ofier only Rs. 50 (Rs. 75 to married ones) to those 
who fought for the freedom of the motherland with 
him. Money was no consideration for the dedicated 
souls and Dr. Ashraf, Sitijad Zaheer and Zainul 
Abidin put their body and sou) in the national 
movement. Zainul Abidin Ahmad was required to 
advise Nehru on economic problems facing the 
country. The presence of young zealots like Dr. 
Lohia, Dr. Ashraf, Sajjad ^heer and Ahmad was 
not liked by certain persons in the All India Congress 
Committee. 

The leftists were very active, self-sacrificing and 
had a great orgiinising capacity. They were 
responsible for the formation of the All India 
Congress Socialist Party, the All India Kisan Sabha 
and the All India Trade Union Congress. Nehru had 
to make some arrangements for the valiant soldiers 
and he took Ahmad to the U.P. Congress Committee 
in 1938 as one of the Secretaries. 

The struggle for freedom had gained momentum 
and the national leaders were frequently persecuted. 
The residence ol' Ahmad was ransacked several 
times and he was arrested in 1940 and sent to Deoli 
Camp Jail. On being released after titree years, he 
joined the Peasant Movement of Swam! 
Sahajananda and became Vice-President of the All 
India Kisan Sabha. He played an outstanding role in 
the peasant upsurge. 

Zainul Abidin had sharp communist leanings and 
had joined the Communist Party of India even 
before 1947 when it was working as an underground 
body. Just after independence the Party was declared 
legal and Ahmad openly worked for it. But it was 
again declared unlawful in 1948. Ahmad went 
underground and continued working for the Party, 
jn 1952, It was declared legal once more and now it 
became the main opposition of the governmeitt. 

As long as Zainul Abidin was with Jawaharlal 
Nehru, he was a faithful and reliable companion and 
an expert adviser on fiscal matters. He remained a 
faithful friend of Nehru all his life. He had to leave 
Congress but he never left the cause of the 
motherland and her fighting struggling children. 

Zainul .Abidin Ahmad fought election first in 1952 
from .Azamgarh (U.P.> but lost b.\ a narrow margin, 
In 1953, he was elected to ilie Politburo of the 
Cximmunist Party of India. In 1958. lie was elected 
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M.P. (R^ya Sabha) from U.P. and an M.L.A. from 
Azamgarh in 1962. He once again became an M.P. 
for imya Sabha in 1966 and retired in 1978 after 
three consecutive terms. TTie same year he became 
an M.L.C and still occupies the same position. At 
present, he is in the Central Executive of the 
Communist Party of India, President of the All India 
Kisan Sabha and of various other organisations. 

Zainul Abidin Ahmad married Hiyira Begum of 
the royal family of Rampur in 1936. He first met her 
in London where she had gone for higher studies. 
Hejira Begum is the builder of the women's 
movement in India. The Ahmads have one daughter 
who is married to the nephew of Syed All Zaheer. 

His first book J'/te Agrarian Problem in India, the 
first of its kind, was published by the .All India 
Congress Committee in 1936 with a foreword by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In 1937, the All India Congress 
Committee published his second book Some 
Economic and Financial Aspects of British Rule in 
India. These books were widely appreciated in the 
political circles for the original contribution they 
made to the study of economic issues from Indian 
viewpoint. In National Language for India, he 
discussed the language controversy and pleaded for 
Hindustani' as a lingua franca for the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Besides, he published a number of 
economic tracts on foreign trade, balance of payment 
and taxation system in India. 

Zainul Abidin Ahmad not only believes in the 
secular principles of our constitution but has also 
been putung the ideals to practice. He was a member 
of the first National Integration Conference. As a 
matter of fact, his life is an illustration of the very 
concept of national integration. 

Ahmad has been leading a very stormy life. It has 
been one of searches, lock-ups, interrogations and 
arrests by the authorities. He led a demonstration of 
the workers in April 1982 and had to be locked up. 

21ainul Abidin Ahmad, made a great contribution 
in building up the left front in our country. He is one 
of the earliest leaders who encouraged left outlook 
and left thinking. He is largely responsible ibr 
creating an awakening in the labour community, 
specially in the peasants. He is the first author to 
write about the problems of agrarian economy from 
the Indian point of view. 

Inteiview with Zainul Abidin Ahmad; Irtfbrmation 
obtatnedfrom Begum Hqjira Ahmad. 

Zahehr Hasan 

AICH, MANOHAR (1914- ) 

tvlanohar Aich was bom in a lower middle class 


family of erstwhile East Bengal on 17 March, 1914. 
His native village was Patia, in Tripura district of 
Chittagong subdivision. His father Miahesh Chandra 
Aich was a Naib in the Zamindari Serestha of Rai 
Abhaya Charan Mitra, Zamindar of Kamarakhara in 
Dacca. Being the first child of the family, Manohar 
was naturally the most beloved of his parents. But as 
the family was not so well off, from the early stage of 
his life Monohar had to fight for survival. This 
infused a spirit of competitiveness in him and this to 
a great extent helped him to climb the career ladder 
and win laurels in his later life. His financial 
stringency compelled him to cut short his academic 
career and search for a job. He did his matriculation 
from Jubilee School, Dacca, in 1934. 

Like other village boys young Sri Aich was very 
simple, friendly and spirited. From the school days 
he started playing football and Kabadi and 
represented the school team many times. His 
entrance into the field of physical exercise in which 
he later on carved out a niche for himself was not 
preplanned. At that time Indian Revolutionary 
parties had opened many training centres or 
“Akhras" in villages for raising an army of freedom 
fighters for putting an end to the foreign yoke. The 
influence of these parties drew him into the arena of 
body building. He got interested, made it a part of his 
life and joined "Ruplal Byayam Samiti" in Dacca. 

After his matriculation he began to take part in 
different Body Shows in different parts of East 
Bengal to earn money. In 1939 he happened to come 
across P. C. Sarkar. Both of them jointly took part in 
a show in the Military Recruitment Office in 1942. 
In the same year he joined the Royal Air Force as a 
Physical training instructor. In 1947 he revolted with 
other soldiers in Bangalore and was imprisoned for 
twelve years. But still he maintained his daily routine 
of physical exercise in the jail. He was released from 
the jail on 26 January 1950 and in the same year he 
joined Jadavpur Universfiy as a physical training 
instructor. He became the iiercules of India' in 
1950. 

In 1951 Mr. Aich lefi Calcutta for participating in 
Mr. Universe Competition in London. He secured 
the second position! There he got the job of physical 
training instructor in London Transport. Next year 
in 1952 he again contested for the Mr. Universe 
crown and secured it (stood 1st.) 

In December 1952 he left London for Calcutta. 
Coming back to Cakutia he worked as physkail 
training instructor in diffenmt gymnaskims and 
established a gymnasium of his own, S^udiorDe- 
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Physique, at Shyambazar in Calcutta. He iravettcd 
most of the countries of the world as a bod> builder 
and he took it as his profession. Again m 1955 and 
he participated in Mr. Universe cumests in 
London and in both he stood 3rd. He is about 70 now 
but is still engaged in promotion ul the an ot physical 
culture. 

In his personal life he is happy with his ivtie and 
two sons. To keep himself away from the din and 
bustle of the city he has built his house in the 
outskirts of Calcutta. He is very fund ol songs and 
music. He does not believe in any specitic class or 
caste. He only believes in man. To him nothing is 
greater than work and devotion. 

Personal InteiXU’w with Manuhar Aidi by tin- 
contributor. 

Swaraj Basi 

AIJAZ HUSSAIN, SYEO (DR.) 

-See under Syed Aijaz Hussain (Dr. 1 

AIYANGAR, OORESWAMY 
-See under Iyengar, Doreswamy 

AlYAR, MADURAI MANI (1912-1968) 


Among the vocalists of Karnatic music ofihe 20th 
century, Madurai Mani Aiyar carved for himself a 
special niche in the hearts of music-lovers by his 
daring originality in svara-singing and his unswer¬ 
ving adherence to tradition. 

Mani Ayar was born at Madurai on 25 October, 
1912. His uncle was the great Pushpavanam Aiyar 
who, along with Ramnad Srinivasa .Aiyangar and 
Koneriritiapuram Vaidyanatha Aiyar, constituted a 
formidable vocalist-trio of South India during the 
first two decades of this century. 

Mani Aiyar was the only son of Kamaswami Aiyar 
who was the brother of Pushpavanam Aiyar. He 
grew up in a musical atmosphere as his parents were 
both musically inclined. Mam Aiyar hud his early 
truiniitg under one Kiyan Bhagavatai, a disciple of 
Mazhavurayanendal Subbarama Ayar whose 
speciality was his method of singing Kuipuna \vara.\. 
He also learnt musical theory from his lather. When 
the late Mutliiah Bhagavatar started his fyagariya 
Sangiia Vidyaktyaat Madurai, Mani Aiyar was one of 
bis earliest students. He stopped his school 
education and concentrated on developing vocal 
music. He was so precocious that in 1924 when he 
was only twelve he gave his first concert at 
Sivaganga. It was not the attempt of a noviix but a 
conceo by a mature musiciaa 


Mani Aiyar’s voice had some hmitations. But 
undaunted by them, he socai evolved a style of his 
own which led nothing to bO desired even by 
discerning music critics. His adherence to siwi was 
proverbial. He had learnt the secret of sweetly 
lingering on the pivotal notes of the raga concerned. 
By his characteristic flashes, he could prment the 
imegi aied picture of a raga. 

Mam Aiyar had a vast repertoire of soni^and went 
on constantly adding to it His presentation of hitis 
was authentic and he would never ch^e the 
original version. He laid special emphasis on the 
dear pronunciation of the words. 

His forte, however, was his singing of kaipana 
svaras in which he literally revelled. It v as not of the 
percussive type. Mani Aiyar used to follow the 
contours of the raga arid make intrepid experiments. 
Each srum was in its place only to lose its identity in 
the array produced by him. He has not been exasiled 
in this branch of improvisation. His music was of 
the medium tempo. He had a special knack 
of elaborating rare ragas like Ratyam and 
PuruaianJrika. 

He was responsible for popularising the composi¬ 
tions of his own teacher, Muthiah Bhagavatar and 
also those of Papanasam Sivan, a renowned com¬ 
poser of this century. Mani Aiyar also sang in his 
arncerts national songs composed by the poet 
Subrahrnania Bharati. 

in 1945, his admirers in Tattiavur conferred on 
him the title of‘Gana Kaladhara'. He presided over 
ilie Confeience of the Madras Music Academy in 
1959 and received the title of ‘Sar^ita Kalanidhi'. 
The famii Isai Sangam, Madras, honoured him with 
title of Isai Perarignar'. 

Madurai Mani Aiyar s style was so simple and 
attractive that even laymen thoroughly relished it. It 
was a common'sight to hear his listeners humming a 
few phra.ses irom his concert on their way home. 

Sangua Savamaniga! hy Neetam, Sub-Editor, 
Swadi'sunvirtin. Madras 1947; Music Acadeby 
Journals I9i9. 

S. Ramanathan 

AKULAQUR-RAUMAN KIDWAI 
-See under Kidwai, Akhlaqur Rahman 

AKHTAR, BEGUM (1914-1974) 


The Queen of Thumn and (Sbazak Begum 
Mhur s hie and music were one. Eadi moment in 
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her iit'e was like the murki in her ihumri, adding up to 
a pattern of beauty and warmth and richness 
overwhelmed all those who came to know her 
personally and those who heard her music. 
Whatever she learnt or whatever the inlluence, what 
she linally arrived at was her own. Hers was an 
inimitable blend in the thumri of the Poorab Ang 
and the Pur\}abi style. Prom the Poorab Ang (the 
eastern style of rendering), she fashioned the wide, 
expansive unfolding ofa phrase, in which the clarity 
of the word is joined to the clarity oi note and both 
span a whole idea. From the Punjabi style she took 
the sudden, spiralling tuatis and the twist of phrase 
which could draw a tear to any eye with its intensity. 
The Poorab Ang gave her thumris their sonorous 
drawl, the Punjabi Ang gave their irresistible 
romanticism. 

Begum Akhtar, who was called Hibbi in her 
childhood and was famous in her earlier music 
career as Akhtari Bai Faizabadi, as she announced 
herself in her gramophone records, at the end of the 
song,was born on 7 October, 1914 in Faizabad. She 
died in Ahmedabad on 30 October, 1974 after 
singing in a concert on 26th, due to a massive heart- 
attack. She took lessons in classical and light classical 
music from Ustad Abdul Waheed Khan of Kairana, 
brother of Abdul Karim Khan and Ustad Ala 
Mohammad Khan of Patiala (belonging to Tanras 
gharana) respectively. She went with her mother to 
Gaya where Ustad Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
taught her. But then she went to Calcutta, where 
Jaddan Bai, the mottier of the well-known film-star 
Nargis, and Ustad Moijuddin Khan taught her 
Thumri. The first time she sang in public was in a 
play when she was only eleven. An ambitious Music 
Conference was held m Calcutta to raise funds for 
the relief of the Bihar Earthquake victims' families, 
Bibbi or Begum Akhtar was asked by Ustad Ata 
Mohammad Khan to sing before that large audience. 
Stage fright made her nervous. For twenty minutes 
the instruments were just announcing her debut. She 
sang a nhazal and conquered the hearts of the 
audience. Alter the performance the gift of a khadi 
sari was wailing for her with a note "1 had intended to 
sit only for a while. But your music held me captive 
and forced me to stay on till the end. Today I listened 
to you. Tomorrow you must come and hear me." 
This note was signed by Sarojini Naidu. 

When Akhtar came with her mother to Calcutuu 
they were in such utter penury that against the wishes 
of her mother and Usiad, she took the decision of 
singing for the Megaphone Record Company. Her 


first g/raz<// (Woh aseer-e-dam-e..) became a super 
hit. She has more than three hundred records of her 
songs, available in the market. Her concerts were 
fully packed. ricket.s were booked in advance and yet 
many could not get any. In 1937, she took part in 
some films like ‘£A Din Kt Badshaha’, 'Mumtaz 
BeKurn', ‘Nasivb Ka Chakkar' and Mahboob’s 
famous production Ron'. She also did play-back • 
singing for other films like Nal-Damayanti', Dana- 
puni’ and 'hb\un . She also sang for Satyajit Ray's 
Jahufthar . An invitation from the Hyderabad Court 
and later from the ilarbar of Nawab of Rampur 
helped her in breaking away from the lure ofthe film- 
world at Bombay. She became a full yanda-bandh' 
disciple of Ustad Wahid Khan of Lahore. 

Begum Akhtar s marriage to a well-known 
barrister-in-law of Lucknow, Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi, 
came suddenly in 194(1. For five years she stopped 
singing and lived in compulsive inclusion. The social 
milieu did not approve of her music. But then she 
started singing for the radio and later for the 
television. She created an Akhtar idiom in Thumri. 
She gave to gha/al a classical form that lifted it- 
from the petty popular and gave it an identity, 
different from Kamala Jharia or Malika Pukhnq's 
renderings. Kamala Jharia was thin in her voice 
Pukhraj had a droll and deep-throated richness But 
what Begum Akhtar did was something superb: she 
brought the literary nuances of each sim out, by 
alaap, murkis, harkai.\ and loans. She sang the 
ghazals of great poets like Ghalib, Meer and Jigar 
Muradabadi (her favourite poet, whose photograph 
was kept along with an old gramophone, in her 
elegant study), and also'of many young amateurs :' 
Shakil Badayuni and Amir Qazalbash. She sang Kaifr 
Azmi's poems, in an evening at Aiwan-e-Ghahb, 
Delhi, after the poet recited tliem, a few weeks before 
her death. In Karachi, in a concert arranged by our 
Embassy on the Republic Day 1961, Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz wrote a ghazal on a cigarette-case and presented 
it to her, and Begum Akhtar, in promptu, set it to 
tune. She was a.connoisseur of good poetiy. Her 
disciple Shanti Hiranand says that the l^gum 
composed a few ghazals herself, which she hummed 
in private. 

In 1968, Padmashrtv was conferred on her. She 
was appointed a teacher in light classical mt^c, in 
the Bhatkhande School, Lucknow, which job she 
did for an year or two only. In 1963 she sai% in 
Afghanistan and in \96l, in Soviet Russia. She also 
sang Mantas (elegies) for tlus Shahadat-e-lius.\ain 
(Martyrdom of Hussain) m Muharram at Lucknow. 
Once she was invited to an Urs. where she found to 
her horror, a motley crowd of beggars and rifratVsOf 
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the town, near her dais. But as soon as she started 
singkig, she realized that those poor folk were real 
lovers of music. From b^gars to sophisticated 
soirees at the homes of the afliuent; from banquets 
for Kings and Ihime Ministers to the lonely confines 
of a hotel room, where she eqioyed her gin and soda 
and her favourite brand (Capstan) cigarettes, from 
the court of Kabul to concert hails of Leningrad and 
London, Begum Akhtar poured out her heart in 
unforgettable music. She went everywhere with an 
urgency and a passion that drove her finally to 
singing her way to death. 

There were questions in the Parliament about how 
the government publicity agencies and even the 
Sangit Natak Akademi and AIR did not handle the 
news of her death properly. She met a sad end as she 
literally died unwept and unsung. She had become a 
legend in her life-time. She was extremely charming 
and attractive in her youth. One fellow went mad 
writing ''Hai Akhtar" on the walls of her residence. 
The passionate attachment of that unknown lover 
drove her to music, which lived with her, not only 
upto her last breath, but still enchants thousands of 
her admirers. 

Hamare Sangnkar : Ed. Laksihminarayan Garg. 
Sangit Karyalaya, Madras. 1978-Obituaiy Articles by 
Uma Vasudev, Dr. Sushiia Mishra and others in 
Sunday supplements oj National Herald, Times oj 
India, Tribune and Hindustan Times (in English) 
-Articles and interviews in Dharmayuga (Hindi). 

P. Machwe 


AKHTAR, JAN NISAR 
-See under Jan Nisar Akhtar 


AKILANDAM, P.V. (1923- ) 

P. V. Akilandam was bom on 7 February, 1923 at 
Tiruchirapalli. Giving up his studies in the 
Maharsqah's College, Pudukkottai, he plunged into 
the freedom movement in 1941. Akilon joined the 
Postal Department in 194S in the Railway Main 
Sorting division. In 19S7 he decided to experiment 
with a full-time writing career. Since 1966 he has 
been Producer, Spoken Word Programmes (Tamil) 
in the M India ^dio, Madras. 

Akilon began his writing career as ear^ as 1938 
and his short stories were published in leading Tamil 
tnagazines like Kalaimagai and Ananda Vikatan. His 
first novel Pmn (Woman) won the first prize in the 
competition Jield by KalaimagaTm 1946. Since theiv 
he has won many awards including the Tamil 


Academy Prizes in 1955 and 1968, the Sahitya 
Akademi Prize in 1963, the Riyah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar Memorial Prize in 1975 and the Bharatiya 
Jnanpith Award in 1976. Widely translated in other 
languages, his fiction is frequently prescribed for 
undergraduate and graduate courses in Madurai. 
Madras and Annamulai universities. Akilon's novels 
have also been subjected to doctoral scrutiny by post¬ 
graduate students. A well-travelled writer, he has 
visited Russia twice and lectured to audiences in 
Malaysia and Singapore. 

Akilon’s formative years were conditioned by the 
Gandhian Movement for Indian independence. 
What attracted Akilon most was the Mahatma’s plea 
for the rejuvenation of the Indian masses. The social 
reformer in Akilon is ubiquitous and his heroes are 
incorruptible. Tliey champion the cause of the weak 
and the down-trodden with self-.sacrificing zeal. 
Likewise, Akilon's heroines stand apart, cherishing 
the best in the Indian tradition but resolute and 
unhesitant when it comes to facing evil. An inllexible 
wilt operates whenever needed, and evil is worsted or 
at least held at bay. 

Penn (1947) has a young man giving up the I.C.S. 
to plunge into Gandhian constructive work. His 
wife, brought up in luxury and thirsting for high life 
at last realises the falsity of social glitter and joins 
hands with the husband. The more noteworthy 
among his later novels are Nengin Alaikal{\ 953) and 
Vazhvu £ngr (1957), both packed with action and 
criticism ofthe caste system; Pavai 17/aAAi/( )958),an 
autobiographical novel which outlines the love 
between the writer Thanikachalam who is already 
married and his fan, Uma; and Chitinappavai{\%B) 
which won the Jnanpith Award. 

Anandi of Chittirappavai is the Akilon heroine at 
her best. The novel was also a pioneer in so far as the 
heroine, rather like Nora in Ibsen’s TheDoU 's House, 
finally decides to leave her husband in defiance of 
conventional morality. How far can one endure the 
evil of an incompatible marriage? It would be 
wisdom to stay away from the evil forces of the 
society and try best to rear one's life on the bare 
foundations of self-sacrificing love. As for money 
and the corruption that it brings, the whole evil was 
part of Akilon’s sad experiences in the modem urban 
world. (The hero Annamalai tells the villain 
Manickam who has shorn the artist of all his 
property ; “Corpse-eating vultures prey only uport 
dead bodies. But money-eating vultures like you 
must prey upon living men. All this property that is 
the object of such ravenous greed in you is for me 
no more than the dust on my feet. You can grab it 
and go, for all that I care)." 
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Uke many incidents in his fictional worlds this 
passage too seems to have been bora cd'a distasteful 
experience in Akilan’s life of which he says : "Kfy 
experience was shattering. It is not die loss of mon^ 
that made me universalise my experience. What 
stirred me deeply was the fact that there are people 
who are bent upon destroying the lives of others in a 
subtle, deliberate way....ln a nutshell, Chittirappavai 
is a warning to men of the emergence of a new 
woman. Women can no longer be considered 
bonded to their husbands merely because they are 
married ritualistically”. 

Enge Pokirom{\91'i) is a strong indictment of the 
nation’s financial magnates who have betrayed the 
ideals of the Mahatma. Pal Mara-k-kattinile(l91%)i& 
about the tribulations of labour in the rubber estates 
of Malaysia. 

Akilon has also authored three historical novels. 
yengafyin Maindan (1961) recreates the golden age 
of the Cholas while Kayat Vizhi (196S) is based on the 
'•'fe of a Pandya King, yetn-t-timnagar (1966) is a 
i>old plea for national integration. The first-named 
novel won for him the Sahitya Akademi award in 
1963. Subsequently he became also recipient of the 
Jnanpith Literary Award for 1975. 

Akilon's short stories numbeir more than two 
hundred. While his style is not cluttered with 
mannerisms or local dialectical vagaries, tus limpid 
Tamil conveys the nuances of his character’s feelings 
with commendable sureness and ^se. The authentic 
Tamil flavour is ubiquitous in hiS writings, and this 
has endeared him to all sections of the Tamil reading 
public. His themes include urban industrial and rural 
societies and the attendant exploitation one finds 
everywhere. But whatever the trials, the human spirit 
will always be triumphant; such is,^iton's message. 

Sakiivel (Short Stories, 1947): Penn (Novel. 1947); 
Nilavinilay (Short Stones, 1948)'; Neryin Alaigal 
(Novel. 1953): Vazhvi! Inbam (Play, 1955): Vengaiyin 
Maindan (Novel, 1962); Kannana Kannan (Juvenilea, 
1963): Kayo! Vizht (Novel, 1967f; Erimalai (Short 
Stones. 1972); Enge Pogirom(Novel, 1974):Chittirap- 
/ntviii (Novel. 1975) : translated into English as 
Port ran of a Woman (Macmillan 1981). 

Prema Nanoa Ku.mar 

ALAVl, SYLL) MOHAMMAD BADRUDDIN 

(1893-1%5) 

He belonged to a respectable family'of Jaunpur. 
His father Hafiz Abdur Rahim was vakil of Aligarh 
and a freedom-lighter. He was bom at Aligarh and 
got his 4:arly education at home' which included 
Arabic, Persian and EfMdtsh. He was then admitted 


to an English school but the school atmosphere and 
the type of education imparted there were not to his 
liking. So he left the school and. devoted himself 
whole-heaitedly to Oriental studies, ^jiarticularly 
Arabic and theolqsy. He was fortunate in getting 
access to Multi Lutfuilah Sahib who was a renowned 
teacher and scholar of Arabic and Islamic sciences to 
whom people thronged from all parts of India 
particularly northern India and also from across the 
northern border i.e. from Afghanistan and Central 
Asia. He completed his studies in seven years. He 
also benefitted from two other scholars, namely 
Maulvi AmanatuUah (son of Mufti Sahib) and 
Maulvi Bashir Ahmad (one of the pupils of Mufti 
Sahib). He qualified as Fazil-i-Nizami and Licentiate 
in Arabic arid Islamic Culture in 1917. He was 
nuuried in 1914 and had two sons, S. M. Ziauddin 
Alavi, S. M. Ainu^din Alavi and two daughters. 

After completing his education he was appointed a 
teachei in Madrasa Lutfia, Aigarh (founded by 
Multi Sahib). In 1918 he got an appointment in the 
Oriental section of the Lytton Library, M.AO. 
Cloll^e, Aigarh and worked there till 1920. Then he 
came back to his post at Madrasa Lutfla. In 1921 he 
was appointed Lecturer in Aabic in the newly 
started Intermediate College of the Aigarh Muslim 
University where he worked till 1932 when his 
services were transferred to the Aabic Department 
of the University as Lecturer. In 1944 he was 
appointed Senior Lecturer. He retired from the 
service of the University in 1954. 

Maulana Sahib was interested in literary activities 
from the very beginning of his academic career. He 
wrote papers on topics of philosophical and literary 
importance which were published in Indian journals 
like 4/aar^of Aamgarh while some were published 
in journals of Syria and Egypt. During the early years 
of his teaching career he wrote a book entitled 
Arabian Poetry and .Poets (Aigarh, 1925). Aler 
joining the Aabic Department he came in contact 
with many eminent Orientalists like Professqr 
Krenkow of Cambridge ahd Dr, Otto Spies of Bonn 
as they served the Department of Aabic for 
sometime. It was under their influence that he began 
to take greater interest' in research work. His first 
research work entitled Sharah Mukhtar min Shir 
Bashsharv/as published in Egypt Another research 
work undertaken between 1933 and 1946 was Oiwan 
Ibn Duraid which was also published in Egypt by The 
Society for Coihpilation, Translation and 
Publication, • Cairo. These works were greatly 
appreciated in the literary cirde of the world. A third 
work of his was Dtwan Bashshar contairiing about 
1400 verses of' the poet collected from Uk whole 
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range of Arabic literature published as well as 
unpublished with exhaustive references to the 
sources of ei^ verse. He work^ on this proj^ for 
about twenty years which was' completed in 1964 
inspite of his failing health and failing eyesight as he 
was in his seventies. This work was published in 1965 
by Dams Saqafa, Beirut. Hiis book was equally well 
received both in the East and the West He died on 
IS May, 1965. 

Maulana Sahib, besides being a profound scholar 
and researcher was a good teacher as well. He 
enthused his pupils with his zeal for the subjea. An 
interesting thing about him was that although he did 
not receive modern education in a college or a 
university he was quite proficient in English 
language and the methodology of Oriental research. 
He taught through the medium of English and 
contributed articles in Journals like Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad. He also contributed a paper for the 
Avicenna Commemoration Volume published by 
the Iran Society of Calcutta in 1956. 

Maulana Sahib was simple in dress and habits. His 
dress comprised sherwani, kurta and pyjama of fine 
quality of cloth. He donned a round cap made of 
velvet or muslin. He never used English dress not 
even shirt Or Shoes. On festive ocassions he wore 
turban and gown. He had no scrupile for foreign cloth 
even in the days of nationalistic upsurge against 
foreign cloth. He used to spend his evenings in the 
company of learned scholars and theologians like 
Maulana Sulaiman Ashraf, Mufti Abdul Latif and 
Habibur Rehman Sherwani (Sadaryar Jung). 

Maulana Badruddin Alavi : Kasltfun Niqab, 
Allahabad; Avicenna Commemoration Volume, 
Calcutta 1956; Alavi Badruddin : Kasltfun Niqab An 
AI‘Ahwal Al-Ansab (containing a briqf AutobiO’ 
graphy) Aligartt 1938; Persona! Knowledge qf the 
contributor. 

S. M. ZiAUDOiN Alavi 


ALBUQUERQUE, CVRIL (1917-1974) 

IndustrialisL businessman and social worker, 
Cyril Albuquerque was born on 1 October, 1917 at 
Mangalore in a Konkani-speaking Roman Catholic 
family of industrialists engaged in producing tiles, a 
mqjor industry of Mangalore. His father's name was 
Felix and mother's name Alice, and he was their first 
son. His grandfather, Alex Pai was one of the 
pioneers in tile industry in Mangalore having 
founded the M/s. A. Albuquerque and Sons in 1869. 
Tile production had been slart^ in the mechanised 


sector by the Basel Mission for the first time in 
Mangalore in 1865, and thus ‘Mangalore tiles' had 
secured world reputation thereafter. 

He had his early education in the Rosario High 
School, Mangalore. He was attracted towards 
nationalist movement as a boy, and had been 
whipped for participation in Salt Satyagraha at 
Mangalore (1930). Later he was sent to the European 
High School at Yereand in Tamiliudu, and he 
passed his Senior Cambridge Examination from 
there. As a student, he was an active King Scout, an 
amateur magician, and with the funds he could raise 
by his performances, he could buy a brass band set 
for the school. He was also known for his histrionic 
talents. He was good in sports too at school, was a 
good swimmer and a talented shikari, having killed 
thirteen cheetas during his life time. 

His father Felix Pai made him join the tile factory 
soon after his school career, and Cyril worked with 
the coolies to know the production techniques (while 
attending to normal managerial work.) He also had 
entered other fields of business, owned a petrol 
bunk, undertook P.W.D. contracts and opened 
hotels and coffee and ice cream parlours with 
modern outlook in and around Mangalore. Soon he 
made a mark in the public life of Mangalore, became 
founder-member of the executive committee of the 
(Danara Chamber of Commerce and of the Tile 
Manufacturers' Association. He was also associated 
with the Lions Club. He was married to Octavia in 
1944 and she bore him three boys and six girls. 
Octavia (nee : Lobo) is also a renowned social 
worker. The couple were the founder-members of 
the Cheshire Home of Mangalore. She also rose to 
the position of the District Commissioner of Girls 
Guides in Dakshina Kannada, was the Vice- 
Chairman of the Mangalore Municipality and also an 
M.L.C. in Karnataka. For their record in social and 
religious work, the rare papal honour, Pro-Kccelesia 
-Et Ponttfice was conferred on them in 1967. 

In 1969, Cyril bought the shares Of his brotlwrs in 
the tile factory which celebrated its centenary in the 
same year on a very grand scale. He modernised the 
factory by introducing new devices imd applying 
electric power. Annual output of tiles v^s increased 
from twenty five lakhs to sixty eight ial^s. Products 
also came to be modernised to cwier to changed 
tastes by producing special facing tiles and perforated 
building bricks. He steered his huge industrial unit 
clear of the crisis it had to face due to the stump that 
followed the Second World War by trying to find new 
markets in the East, and exported tiles to the Far 
East, Africa and Australia, arid helped the other tile 
units in Mangalore to face the crisis, in the first year 
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(1951) ihiriy live lakh tiles from Mangalore were 
exported. As ancilliary units, he tounded a lime kiln 
and a saw mill in the premises of his factory. 

He was a great lover of nature, enthusiastic about 
afforestation, had planted 32,000 saplings and won 
Vanamahotsavu award from the Stale Government. 
He visited Singapore, Australia and Ceylon in 1960 
and Jerusalem, Italy and other European countries 
including England in 1964 with a view to exploring 
new markets for Mangalore tiles. Death came to him 
on 11 April, 1974. He is survived by his wife and nine 
children. 

The Mangalorean (English fortnightly. Bombay) 
dated 10.5.1974. lr\)brmation furnished by Smt. 
Octavia Albuquerque (his wife). 

S. U. Kamath 


ALl AHMED SURUR 
-Sec under Suroor Ali Ahmed 

ALl KHAN, ARID (1920- ) 

Abid Ali Khan was bom on 19 March, 1920 in a 
rich family of Hyderabad. He is the son of Nawab 
Mir Mahmood.Ali Khan and Faqarunnissa Begum. 

Abid All Khan studied in the ^dras-e-Aliya and 
graduated from the Osmania University in 1942. He 
married Munirunnissa Begum and has two sons and 
a daughter. 

After graduation Abid Ali Khan worked in 
Hyderabad State Government for about two years. 
He resigned the job before Police Action in 1948 and 
started his Urdu newspaper Siasat Daily on 15 
August 1949, he himself being the editor. 

“ Through hts newspaper the 5/asn/ Daily, Abid Ali 
Khan has been successful in creating an atmosphere 
of communal haimony and sober thinking and has 
been able to achieve a sense of national outlook 
amongst his readership. He has raised the standard 
ot journalism by prc.senting news and views in an 
unbiased way, placing the national politics and 
editorials on fo.stcnng of national integration have 
gone a long way in maintaining brotherly 
understanding amongst the people living in and 
around Hyderabad.’* 

The SiuMU is one of the very few Indian language 
newspapers which are taken as a standard national 
paper. It is a widely quoted newspaper not only in 
India but also in Pakistan and has very wide 
circulation in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf countries. 

Abid Ali Khan holds Urdu education very dear to 
his heart. Even us a student he showed great 
inclination for Urdu and developed a kind of special 


affection for and devotion to his mother tongue. He 
has endeavoured to establish Model schools and 
institutions through the medium of Urdu. For 
providing facilities for Muslim boys and girls to have 
their education in Urdu, Abid Ali Khan started in 
1978 the Urdu Taieemi Trust and has been able to 
collect over Rs. 3 ■ SO lakhs. Earlier he created the 
Adabi Trust with a corpus of Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
benefit of Urdu writers, poets and journalists. In 
1982 he constructed a building called ‘Urdu Ghar’ at 
Moghulpura at a cost of Rs. 3 50 lakhs and created 
yet another trust called “The Urdu Ghar Trust” with 
an initial corpus amount of Rs. 80,000. 

He is also very much interested in literary 
activities. He is the founder Secretary of Progressive 
Writers’ Association in Hyderabad (1943-47). He has 
translated Karl Marx's ‘Wage. Labour and Capital.’ 
He wrote two books in Urdu on China, viz., Demo¬ 
cratic China and Great Men of China. 

Abid Ali Khan held many positions of honour and 
responsibility. He was the Executive Chairman of 
the Andhra Pradesh Urdu Akademi (1976-79), 
Executive Member of the Co-ordinating Committee 
of All India Urdu Akademi (1977); Executive 
Member of the All India Iqbal Centenary 
Celebrations (Zkimmittee (1978); a Member of 
Gujral Committee; a Member of the Enquiry 
Committee in Urdu Education in Andhra Pradesh 
(1977); , Vice-President of the World Telugu 
Conference; Vice-President of the Anjuman 
Taraqui-e-Urdu, Hyderabad; Executive Member of 
the Mumtaz College, Anwarual-Uloom Ckillege, 
AUauddin Technical 'Education Institutions; a 
member of the Senate, Osmania University; a 
Member of the Board of Studies, Department of 
Journalism, Osmania University; a member of the 
Taraqui Urdu Board, Government of India; and a 
Member of the Slate National Integration 
Committee. He is a Director of Press Trust of India, 
Samachar Bharati and Samachar. 

Abid Ali Khan had widely travelled and visited 
Finland and Soviet Umon in 1963 as a Member of 
the Indian Delegation to the World Youth Festival: 
A^anistan, as a Member of the Vice-President of 
India’s Party; Hungary and Yugoslavia with the 
President of India; and Soviet Union as a Member of 
Indian delation on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee Celebrations of the Soviet-lndia Friendship 
Society. He visited Europe, Japan, Singapore, 
Honidtong and Malaysia in 1968. On the invitation 
of the United States' Government, he visited U.S. A 
in August 1968 when the Maj^r of Sioux City 
conferred on him ttw Honorary Citizenship of the 
city and presented him vHth the Golden Key of the 
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City. He is also the Honorary' Citizen of the City and 
County of Denver. 

Abid All Khan is simple and well* disciplined in his 
private life. He believes in hard Labour and self- 
reliance. Wholly secular in his views, a firm believer 
in communal harmony, an advocate of national 
integration, Abid Ali Khan stands for the unity of 
India. A true nationalist, a great educationist, a 
unique literary figure, a champion of Urdu language, 
and above all, an eminent Journalist, Abid Ail Khan 
richly deserves the national title of,Padmashree 
which was conferred on him on 28 March, 1981. 

Personal interview oj the Contributor with Abid Ah 
Khan and with Zahid Ah Khan, eldest son oJ Abid Ah 
Khan and the Managing Editor oJ the Siasai Daily and 
Padmashree Citation. 

M. S. R. Anjanevulli 


ALl KHAN. MIR YUSUF (NAWAB) 

(SALAR JUNG 111 ) (1889-1949) 

Mir Yusuf Ali Khan, popularly known as the third 
Salar Jung, was born in the noble family of Salar 
Jung at Poona in 1889. He was the son of Mir Laiq 
Ali Khan, the second Salar Jung and the grandson of 
the famous administrator of the Nizam's 
Dominions, the great Sir Salar Jung I. His mother 
was Karim-un-Niss.i Begum. Within a month of his 
birth he lost his father, in recognition of the great 
services to the State and to his dynasty rendered by 
Salar Jung I and Salar Jung II, the then Nizam Sir 
Mir Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadur became his 'august 
guardian and foster-father' and took special care for 
the upbringing of the child. 

At an early age Mir Yusuf Ali Khan was sent to the 
Nobles’ School. The Nizam appointed specially 
selected well-qualified private tutors to educate him. 
Mir Yusuf Ali Khan lived upto the expectation of the 
Nizam as he proved himself to be 'a boy of 
exceptional brilliance'. After his school education, 
he continued his higher studies at home. He was one 
of the most widely read among the nobles of 
Hyderabad of his times. He had a passion for books 
of English and Persian literature ai\d collected a vast 
and varied collection of printed books. 

In April 1912 the large and extensive family estates 
of Salar Jung, which were under the administration 
of a ooihmittee since the death of the second Salar 
Jung, came under the direct administradon of Mir 
Yusitf Ali Khan. Ever since he assumed tlib chaige as 
the sole administrator of his estates, he evinced keen 
interest in their administnUion and made them very 
productive and progressive. The estates yielded 


nearly fifteen lakhs annually and financially made 
him the best circumstanced of all the noble.v. 

On 11 July, 1912 Mir Yusuf Ali Khan, at the age of 
twenty-three with a historical and honoured 
name-Salar Jung behind him and youth and an 
unblemished character with him, became the 
olTictating Prime Minister of the Nizam with all the 
powers of a full-fledged Prime Minister. The people 
of Hyderabad heartily welcomed his appointment as 
a wise and popular choice. He bore the burdens and 
responsibilities of that high olllce with rare distinc¬ 
tion for a period of about two and a half years. His 
benignity, amiability, zeal, earnestness, tact and 
wisdom, strong and resolute will and his innate 
nobility of character enabled him to prove himself to 
be a good administrator, a worthy successor to his 
father and grandfather and endeared him to the 
people of Hyderabad. Owing to ‘certain personal 
reasons' and as a result of ‘some differences of 
opinion' he resigned his office in November 1914. 

Being a great connoisseur of art from his 
childhood, Mir Yusuf Ali Khan, after relinquishing 
the post of Prime Minister, devoted his active life in 
enriching his hereditary treasure ol art and literature. 
For this purpose be spent the major part of his 
wealth. He toured extensively in Europe and the 
Middle Eastern countries. He particularly visited 
almost all the sacred and historical places including 
Mecca and Medina with the special purpose of 
acquiring personally objects d' an, antiquites and 
curiosities. He had also agents abroad who sent him 
catalogues and lists from various dealers. His 
collection also includes rare manuscripts. He was 
also a patron of poets, literary, cultural and social 
activities. 

Mir Yusuf AJi Khan died as a bachelor on 2 March, 
1949 at the age of about sixty. 

To preserve the vast and varied and rare collec¬ 
tion of Mir Yusuf Ali Khan, Salar Jung 111, and to 
perpetuate his name, the Government of India 
through a special ordinance appointed a committee 
to administer the Salar Jung Estate. The collection 
was given the shape of a Museum, named after Salar 
Jung III, as a ‘Salar Jung Museum' and it came into 
existence in Decernbef 19S1 in his residential place. 
Devan Deori. The Salar Jung Museum is a 
repository of very valuable art and artistic objects 
from countries all over the world comprising mostly 
of one man collection of over forty years of Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan. The Salar Jung Estate Committee 
administered the Museum till 19S8. From 19S8 to 
1961 the Museum was under the control of the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 
In 1961 the Parliament passed an Act declaring the 
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Museum aiong with the library as an Institution of 
National Importance. Hie administration of the 
Museum is now vested in a Board of Trustees of 
which the Governor of Andhra Pradesh is the 
Chairman. In 1968 the Museum was shiAed to the 
present building specially built for housing the 
Museum and Library. 

A colossal connoisseur of art and a great patron of 
literature, Mir Yusuf Ali Khan was noble of the fmest 
type. He was a 'nice blend of the polish of the East 
with that of the West.' The precious collection both 
stored and presented on view in the Salar Jung 
Museum pays an eloquent, effusive and immortal 
tribute to his versatality. 

K Krishnaswamy Mudirql-Piaorial Hyderabad 
(Vol. U) 1934, Hyderabad: Satya Prakash-An Outline 
cf the Ancestral History of Salar Jung, 1973, 
Hyderabad: Journos in Art through the Salar Jung 
Museum-The Salar Jung Museum Board, 1971, 
Hyderabad: M. L Nigam (Ed.)-Salar Jung Museum 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations Souvenir, 1976, 
Hyderabad: A Guide to the Saiar Jung Museum, Salar 
Jung Museum Board, Hyderabad: Syed Hussain 
BUgrami-A Memoir of Sir Saiar Jung, 1883. 

M. S. R. Anjaneyulu 


ALI MIAN 

-See under Nadwi, Abul Hasan 
Ali Syed (-Maulana) 

ALL MOHAMMAD LONE 
-See under Lone, Ali Mohammad 

ALL MUSHTAQ (SYED) 

-See under Syed Mushtaq Ali 

ALL SARDAR JAFRl 
-See under Jafri, Ali Sardar 

ALL SAYYID ABDUL HASAN 
-See under Sayyid Abdul Hasan 
Ali Nadus Maulana 

ALI ZAHEER (SYED) 

-See under Syed Ali Zaheer 

ALUR, VENKATARAO BHEEMARAO 
(1880-1964) 


Venkatarao, son of Bheemarao Alur was bom on 
12 July, 1880 at Bgapur. Sometime earlier, the Alur 
famih' belonging originally to Bellary district had 


minted to Alur in Oharwad thstrio. At Um time of 
Venkatarao's birth his father was* working as 
Siipstedar at Bgapiir. He inherited ail the s^ 
respecting qualities of his fitiier. Starting his piimam 
education in Kannada at Oadag in 1887 he joined the 
English Khool at Oharwad in 1891 and fadbre he 
passed his Matriculation Examination in 1897, her 
was married in 1896, to Shrimati Lakshmibai of 
Mangalwedte family of BagalkoL In 1899, he joined 
the Fergusson Collie, PMna and compleuxl his 
B.A examination in 1903. The same year, his wife 
and mother died. Bearing ali this heavy burden of 
sorrow, he left for Bombay to study law. In I90S, he 
completed his LL.fi. Examination and commenced 
his professional carepr as lawyer in Oharwad. In the 
meanwhile, in 1904, he married again a girl 
belonging to Mirji family of Bagaikot 

As a lavryer, he coiild have earned a good amount 
but Venkautrao's mind was directed towards the 
service of the countiy in general and that of the 
Kannada people in particular. He detomined to i 
.instil in the minds of the Kannadigas a love for their 
language and their province. With this object in view, 
he first organized the Kannada-speaking students of 
the Fergusson College. 

In the same year (190S) that Venkatarao was to 
commence practising as a lawyer, the Viceroy Lord 
Curzon carried out the partition of Bengal which 
resulted, in Bengal first and in India later, in the 
spread of the thirst for independence. Thislhirst 
reached even remote places like Dharwad. But the 
same Lord Curzon, by his deep love for antiquarian 
research, was also responsible for the preservation of 
ancient monuments in India. Once Venkatarao had 
gone to see Hampi full of such ancient monuments. 
He saw the historic capital in ruins. He also heard 
about the past glory of the Vyayanagar Empire and 
saw the beautiful temples and their architecture. Ihe 
wonderful sight of Shri Virupaksha and the 
Vitthala temples kindled in his mind a love for the 
past glory of Kamatak. He was so thrilled by what he 
saw that for a moment he felt that Goddess 
Bhuvaneshwari of Hampi ordered him to fight for 
the resurrection of the Kminadigas. The Kannadigas 
will wake up, he thought, only if they are reminded of 
the glorious days of their past H^rartya Charitre 
which he wrote in this frame of mind brought a 
number of followers to him. Simultaneously 
Venkatarao developed his art of writing in his own 
way. 

He was convinced tiiat ali Kannada-tmeaking 
persons should come under one administnition. 
this is not achwved thtyr cannm develop in all 
respects. It is these ideas that wMe first digmted by 
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Venkalarao and put into efliect by him, latur, with 
great perseverence. Wth these ideas in mind he 
started exploring the history ot Karnaiak. He not 
only visited the places where at present Kannada is 
the spoken language but he went round all the places 
in Maharashtra and other areas where formerly the 
Kamatak Empire had extended. The relics left J)y the 
Kadamba, Chalukya and Vijayanagar Empires were 
closely studied by Venkatarao. The result of all these 
studies was a book in Kannada called Karnataka 
Gaia Vaibhava (Old Glory of Karnataka). Hiis book 
became a milestone and a pointer for the birth of the 
present Karnataka. Reprinted many times, it has 
become a source ofinspiration to ail the Kannadigas. 

In 1906, Venkatarao of his own accord came 
forward to wake up the Kamatak Vidya Vardhak 
Sangha which was then in a drowsy state. He became 
the Editor of Vagbhushana a publication of the 
Sangha. In a span of about eight years, he organised 
three conferences of Kannada writers and the third 
one was held at Bangalore. All these activities finally 
resulted in the founding of the Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat. Indirectly, this was another step in the 
political unification of Kamatak. Although the 
Parishat honoured him by electing him as the 
President of the 1940 session of the Sahitya 
Sammelana, he cut off his relations with this body as. 
it did not pay enough attention to the spread of the 
importance of Kannada outside the Mysore State. 
In 1914, he established the 'Kamatak Itihas 
Samshodhana Mandala' in Dharwar and became its 
President. It should be noted that this body which is 
working even today, was started with the main object 
of conducting research on the history of Kamatak. 

As a first step in his continued efforts for the 
unification of Kamatak, in 1920, he organised an All 
Kamatak Rashtriya Parishat in Dharwad under the 
Presidentship of the late V. P. Madhavarao, former 
Diwan of Mysore. To give wide publicity to the 'Old 
Glory of Karnataka' and for waking up the 
Kannadigas, he arranged festivals all over Karnataka 
in honour of the pioneers-Vidyaranya, Kumarat 
Vyasa, Basaveshwara and personally participated in 
many of them. To crown all such activities he 
organised the celebration of the Sexcentenary of the 
birth of the Vuayanagar Empire in 1936 at Hampi. 
This festival was organised under the Presidentship 
of His Holiness Shankaracharya of Karaveera Peeth 
otherwise known as 'Kurtkoti Bhagawatar'. Venkata¬ 
rao was able to obtain cooperation even of digni¬ 
taries like Jayachamattu Wodeyar who at that time 
was the Crown Prince of Mysore. 

Venkatarao was a bom fighter. He was having 
seoet correspondence with revolutionaries like 


Savarkar. Ideas of Aurobindo Ghosh served as 
directives to him. He was an honorary Head Master 
in the National High School at Dharwad. But since 
his name was placed by the government in black-list, 
this school had to close within a year of its starting. 
Venkatarao was influenced by Tilak. With the 
deportation of Tilak to Mandalay. Venkatarao wrote 
a number of very strong articles and for his political 
leanings and activities he was interned in 1930. Even 
after he retired from politics, he did not stop fighting 
for the unification of Karnaiak. There is no field of 
activity which AJur did not enter. Writing of history, 
politics, education etc., are a few of these fields. He 
invested in some business and lost. He fought for 
establishment of libraries and arranged industrial 
conferences. Dramas and music claimed his 
attention. He played a very important role in the 
early stages of Samyukta Karnataka a daily and 
Karmaveera weekly started by R. R Divakar and also 
Jaya Karnataka a monthly started by himself. He 
took interest in the publication of books on different 
topics till the end of his life. 

There are about twenty works in Kannada by 
Venkatarao. Some are autobiographical. Others are 
philosophical-relating to Madhwa Siddhanta and 
the Gita. The remaining relate to the past history of 
Karnataka and the unification of Karnataka. His 
political writings have served their purpose, but his 
religious writings are of permanent value. 

In Dharwad, an important circle is now named as 
Alur Venkatarao Circle. In this circle a number of 
roads from different parts of Karnataka meet and one 
of them is a national highway. By naming this circle 
after him, the Kannadigas have unconsciously paid 
Venkatarao an appropriate tribute. Just as this circle 
unites different parts of Karnatakg and then leads 
them to unite with the rest of India, in the same way, 
every thoi^t or word of Venkatarao leads to tlM 
unification of Karnataka as an integral pturt of India. 

Venkatarao was blessed with four sons and a 
daughter. They are Bheema Rao (ceramic expert), 
Hanumanta Rao (Tele-communications Engineer), 
Ushadevi Huigol (housewife), Krishna Rao (soci^ 
worker) and Balaram (architea). To sum up, it may 
be said that all the above happenuigs in his life seem 
to justify his belief Naham karta Harih karta which 
was practically his guide till he breathed his last. 
During Venkatarao's birth-centenary celebratkins 
which took place in 1980, rkh tributes were paid to 
him and to his work and an Institution known as 
'Alur Venkatarao Foundation’ was established to 
work for his ideals. 

Nanna Jhtana Smritigalu. Alur Venkatarao’s 
autobiogiraphiy: Alur Venkatardo by Venkatesh San^i 
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(Kiwniulat: An arndf by F. V. Acharya publiM in 
Saniviikia Karnauika Daily oj 12.7.1980; Per.sonal 
Knnwinlyi' of ifh' Author; Alur yenkaiarao by K. 
Rayhavciufra Kao (hnyfi.Oi). 

K. S. SavanUR 


ALVA, K. NACiAPI'A (DR.) (1908- ) 

Kodamana Nagappa Alva was born at Kodaman 
village in the present Bantval taluk of Dakshina 
Kannada (South Kanara) District as the fourth and 
the last son of a T ulu-speaking couple ot the Bunt 
caste named Deva Alva and Vlttamma. As a boy 
Nagappa Alva was highly influenced by his mother 
who was a great devotee ol Devi (Durgu) and was 
highly religious. He had his primary education at 
Kallige, a nearby village and middle schooling at 
Meramjyalu church school. When still in his teens, 
he was highly inlluenccd by one Hankatha he heard 
and became a Gandhian and nationalist. As a high 
school and college student at the Mangalore 
Government College, he had occasion to participate 
in all public activities of the town. Karnad Sadashiva 
Kao s personality left a deep impression on him. He 
afso won Ihe conduct pri/e in the college in 1928. 

After Intemicdiate he joined the Madras Medical 
C ollege and stayed in Madras from 1930 to 1941. On 
Jawaharlal Nehru's advice, who visited the city he 
founded the Madras Students' Union of which Alva 
hu’.ame the General SccreUiry and he was the 
Secretary of the Medical College Students' Union. In 
1937 Alva was arrested for his political activities and 
released after three days. During this period, he came 
under the spell of socialist thought and when 
Subhas I Chandra Bose visited Madras as leader of 
the Forward Bloc, Alvaarranged a huge reception for 
him on behalf of the Students' Union, Later he had 
to land himself in police custody in 194U for two 
weeks as a result of such activtues. /\ftcr securing his 
MBBS degree in 1941, he set up his practice at 
.Mangalore in 1941 and continued his nationalist 
activities. In 1942-43 his house and his nursing home 
became a home and a shelter tor many freedom 
lighters injured by police atrocities who were treated 
in his nursing home free of charge. In a false case 
loi.sted on a freedom fighter .Alva boldly gave 
evidence against the prosecution. 

He became a very popular doctor and social 
worker of Mangalore. He became the Secretary of 
the Mangalore Circle Congress Gimmiltec (1943- 
49 ) and later the President, District Congress 
Committee. He was elected to the Provincial 


Committee in 1942. He was elected to the South 
Kanara District Board more than once and served 
the Board between 1946 and 1957 and was elected 
Member, Mangalore Municipality and served the 
civic body for twelve years. He was the Chairman of 
the District Board Health Committee from 1946 to 
1950. 

Alva joined the Praja Socialist Party in 1952 and 
worked in the party together with K. IL Karanth. He 
became President of the Mangalore Port Trust and 
Dock Workeic' Union (1953-56) and was a member 
of the Mang’lore Port Trust as the labour 
representative. He rejoined Congress in 1955 and 
was returned to the Karnatak Assembly in 1957. He 
was elected to the AICC in 1958 and chosen Vice- 
President, Karnatak (then Mysore) PCC the same 
year. Alter the 1962 general election, AJva became 
Karnaiak's Health Minister. Helping the expansion 
of the Bangalore Victoria Hospital (with four new 
dcpai intents) and MenUil hospital at Bangalore and 
founding of the AJI-lndiu Institute of Speech and 
Hearing at Mysore arc his notable achievements. He 
lost his Assembly seal in 1967 and was made the 
President. KPCC and after the spin in the Congress 
party in 1969, he threw his lot with Congress (O) 
being a very close associate of S. Nijalingappa. He 
was elected to Kajya Sabha in 197U from Karnatak 
Legislature and during the Emergency, came to be 
held under MISA for over one year in the Bangalore 
Central Jail. He joined the newly founded Janata 
Party in 1976 and was appointed by the Central 
Government to head the One-Man Enquiry 
Commission to probe into the circumstances that 
caused darrtage to the kidneys of Lok Nayak 
Jayaprakash Narayan. He submitted an interim 
report, but later the Commission was wound up. 

Married to Kalyani in 1934, Alva has three sons 
and one daughter. One of his sons, Jivaraj Alva was 
elected MLA on Janata ticket in 1978. Jivaraj later 
became a close associate of Devaraj Urs. 

As an MP, AJva was a member. Health 
Consultative Committee and was also associated 
with a Railway Committee. He attended the World 
Health Assembly in 1963 at Geneva and toured 
England. France and Italy too in that year. He was an 
invitee to the celebrations marking the silver jubilee 
of the Yugoslavian Socialist State in 1968 and visited 
Sweden, Germany, Iran and Egypt during this trip. 
In 1975 he visited U.S. and Canada while attending 
as an Indian delegate to the World Tuberculosis 
Congress at the Mexico City. From his boyhood 
days. Ah a is a religious person and he is a devotee of 
Sri Saiya Sayi Baba. Known for his polished 
behaviour, his is a very nice personality. He loves 
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Sports (had been the Sports Secretary of the Medical 
College Sports Association in his student days) and 
fine arts like Yaksagana and music. 

H9io IS IWto in Mysore L^islaUw Assembly, 1973; 
interview with Dr. Alva. 

S. U. Kamafh 


AMAR SH1EKH(19I6-1%9) 

Shahir Amar Shiekh, was born on 20 October. 
1916, to Hussain Patel and Munirbi in Barsi. Dist. 
Sholapur. When Mahboob Patel (Amar Shiek) was 
of 2 years, his father divorced his mother, married 
again and went to Pune, having no relations with this 
family thereafter. Hence Amar Shiekh lived as an 
orphan with his grandfather Malik Saheb, a peasant 
and Kiranashop-keeper, passing days of poverty. 
Munirbi did not marry again, only lor the sake of 
her children. Amar Siuekh's elder brother died of 
starvation. His sister Sughrabi was married to 
Mehtab, who lives in Barsi at present. 

His grandfather Malik Saheb, father of Munirbi, 
was very alTcctionate to him. Those days were ot 
entire poverty for Amar Shiekh. His mother once 
said in her folk-song : 

“Bad days of mine will be over. 

And Greatness will come to my innocent chi'd”. 

Amar Shiekh, born a Muslim; never believed in 
any religion except Humanism. 

Amar Shiekh married Manorma Jaykar, daughter 
of Shanrao Vishvanath jaykar. She came from 
Pathare Prabhu, but never believed in caste and 
religion. Afterwards she was called as Jyoti Amar 
Shiekh. She is a graduate of Bombay University. 
They have two daughters, Prema, married to Anil 
Barve, staunch communist, great writer, journalist 
and dramatist and Malika, married to famous Dalit 
leader, Namdeo Dhasal, a renowned Marathi poet. 
One son and daughter died as babies in hospital. She 
resides at present at Jacob Circle, Bombay. 

Since boyhood, he was to sell the newspapers, 
with one Bapu Pimpatkar, but finally handed overall 
to Bapu, who flourished on the same. Both were to 
work for the Indian National Congress also. By 
nature he had an enchanting voice. He passed 
Vernacular Final and stood first in Sholapur district,- 
but left further studies, due to financial distress. Irt 
young age he started to work for Trade Unions. Once 
he was much influenced by the speech of comrade 
Raghunath Krahdkar, and Joined the Ck)mmunist 
Party in Pune. He oiganised mill-workent' strike in 
Sholapur, and was arrested and kept in Vispaur jail. 
He left Barsi and started living in F^lie. He lived on 


only Rs. 20 per month. .As he w<is working 
underground, he joined Navayug N;jLiK Company, 
under Master Vin;iyak. in the name o( "Amar 
Shiekh.” flienhe wasas-Mgned the Kalajuihak work 
under the communisl Party on R.s. 4i) p.in , which 
he continued further as “lal Havu Kaiapiith.ik," and 
the artists like Com. Shaini .Anabiwu Saitu*. < uin, 
Shahii Gavankdi. Uslu Iirdav.iresne ’'■i.inohar 
Karkhuni'i and oihcp', viciked lui Kid.ipaih.ik 
He made lhousa^d^ ol pioguininies 'U Nlali.ifasliiia 
and other .Stales, and speci.ilh "Aklashi tioshi i 
Wag (folk-drama) whii,)! in'Mcd ot.-i to be moo 
popular. He pr^paied ilie piibiK opinion tui 
Sanyakt.i Maharashtra Siiujiglc aiul ilien Idi <ioa 
iTocdorn Mosemeni, dirough his piogramme. He 
also look active part during Pansiiei tragedy and 
collected ample reliel lund lot sulleters. But during 
all this period, he enthusiasUc.illv made entire eOorts 
to educate the people on sovialislic pomi of view, u.s 
he himself had a firm beliei in Marxism. 

Besides his public pr ogrammes, he also organised 
a workshop of shahir s tr- Sin-niit laluka, district 
Na.sik, and conitnucd tor one month In Bombay he 
organi.sed three days' tolk-drurna Seminar in 
Damodhar Hall, along with singer Waive, Kohini 
Bhate, Balaji Pandharkar He also arianged the 
extension speeches ol renowned artists, like Vasant 
Bapat, Vinda Karunuikar, Mungesh Padgaonkar, 
Shanla Shelke etc. He published one joint 
declaration for Marathi-Uidu .Milap to stimulate 
sense of national iniegraiiun. and organised one 
institution also. He issued one monthly, entitled 
“Yu^adeep", but closed soon so as to continue his 
Shahirship. In Bombay, he conducted the study 
circles of students for months, free of charge. He 
wrote for newspapers too, and nearly twenty-five 
articles, on different political issues were published 
in renowned Marathi papers. He had purchased I6V2 
acres of land at Badhegaun district, Ahmednagar, to 
establish a Shahir University but due to his untimely 
demise, the dream did not conic to being. He al.so 
attempted to establish one boarding for poor 
Shahirs, but in vain. 

He has written one drama Pahtlo Bah", in 
Marathi. He was influenced by histeacherin folk-art, 
Lahri Hyder. His four collections ol poems were 
published by Shri W. V. BhatofAbhinav Prakashan, 
Pune, 'Kalash', Amarneet' 'Dharii Mata', 
Upek’shiia'. He also wrote 4 ballads (powadas), 
‘Udham Singh’, ‘Shivq/i’, 'Yashwantrao Holkar’ and 
‘Bhagva Jhenda 

He had been to all the States ol India, and 
exhibited his folk art with a great sense of 
nauonalism. He went to Patna (l“,52), Banaras 
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(1954), Delhi (1956), Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore etc., and was greatly admired. In 1955 he 
went to Moscow and lived with the Russian folk- 
artist Boris Merhaut and worked with Rasheed 
Babanov. Everywhere he held aloft the Voice of 
India. He died in a car accident near Indapur on 29 
July, 1969, while going to his programme at Vaisag. 
He body is buried in Bombay. 

He had firm faith in communism, though on the 
occasion of China's aggression due to the difference 
of opinion, he resigned from the Communist Party, 
but he remained a true communist in heart and 
mind. He was an utter devotee of Freedom and 
National Integration, and social uplift. He always 
welcomed all that came new to human life. He lived 
the simple life of a common man, wearing always 
kurta and payjama and never was after money. He 
earned lacs of rupees through his programmes, and 
donated to the educational institutions in thousands. 
He always remembered the advice of his grand¬ 
father Malik Saheb, “Go ahead, don’t be back”. He 
acted never for only entertainment, but struggled for 
peoples difficulties, problems and showed them the 
way to struggle, inspite of working in the atmosphere 
of singing and dancing he firmly kept his character 
untarnished. 

He had his admirers in India as well as abroad. 
Acharya Manohar Potdar wrote detailed critical 
appreciation on Amar Shiekh's poetry “Amar 
Sheikhan-chi Kavita.” Prof. N. R Phatak has written 
forewdro to Amar Geet, and Acharya Atre has 
written preface for'Kalash', number of great Marathi 
writers, like Professor Tendulkar, Professor 
Himmatrao Chavan, Professor Kshirsagar, 
Professor Anant Kanekar etc. have appreciated his 
poetry. The Russian folk-artist Boris Merhaut, has 
admired Amar Shiekh, in his article “Amar Shiekh 
Mezi nami”. He was invited to attend All India 
Shanti Sammelan Parishad held in Calcutta, where 
filmstar Prathvir^j Kapur admired him. He himself 
has said about his poetry, “Poetiy is a race of Truth 
towards Ufe”. His poetry is not to be read with eyes, 
but with ears, as viewed by Hopkins. He played some 
side roles in Marathi films, and was awarded the 
State Award for his best acting. 

“Amar Shiekhan chi kavita", (Acharya Potdar) 
Pr^dces to his collections; Number of Newspaper 
cuttings; “Yuganter“-periodicai; Irdbrmations from 
his wtfeJyoti AmarShiek; Irtfbrmationfrom his close 
comrade W. K Bhat; Abhinav Publications, Pune; 
Interview in person with Jfyotibai, her daughter. 

M. K. Shazli 


AMIN KAMIL 

-See under Kamil, Mohammed Amin 
AMIR KHAN (USTAO) (1912-1974) 

Amir Khan, son of the celebrated musician and 
instrumentalist Shamir Khan was bom at Indore in 
1912, He lost his mother when he was about ten 
years old. His father did not many again but devoted 
his time, to imparting music to Amir Khan and his 
younger brother Bashir Khan, who is a well-known 
Sarangi player a^^'i artist of All India Radio, Indore. 
He was married three times and had two sons. One is 
an engineer in Canada and the other is still in school. 

Amir Khan's training started when he was five 
years old under the strict discipline and guidwceof 
his father, who was a hard Uskmaster. Having com¬ 
pleted his training upto the age of twenty-five years 
and his own research in the practical region of his art' 
he also took advantage to learn finer points of the art 
of embellishing recitals from the musical stalwarts 
like Ustad Rajab All Khan of Dewas State, Ustad 
Wahidali Khan, Ustad Abdul Karim Khan and Ustad 
Ameen Ali Khan. Taking advantage of this training 
from the above named masters Amir Khan 
developed his own individualistic style of singing 
Khayal. He did not have a “nadabandha"~u guru or 
precepter appointed after some ritualistic cereniony 
but was the real disciple of his father. Born 'and 
brought up in the best traditional atmq^here of 
music, he did not subscribe to any particular 
Gharana or school of style and thus did not limit the 
freedom of his own style and in doing so he avoided 
the defects of that particular gharana. Many popular 
musicians today are imitating Amir Khan School 
Style. 

After completing the age of twenty-five yeare and 
having acquired proficiency in all the a$p«:ts of 
music and having evolved his unique style of Khayal 
singing Amir Khan started touring all over India, 
giving vocal recital performances in various sangeet 
sammelans, conferences, Haridas and Tansen Music 
festivals. All India Radio Music Conferences and All 
India Radio Periodical broadcasts, y^l Bengal 
Musical Conference, and other conferences and 
concerts. With his very first performance at Calcutta 
in 1940 during the session of All Bengal Musical 
Cbnlerence Amir Khan became a popularKhayal 
singer. ITie Gramophone Company recorded many 
of his songs in longplay records which have been 
popularly acclaimed. He has also sung for a couple of 
■ Indian films. Due to his wonderfid vooU resources 
and sweetness and depth of his voice Amir Khan has 
created m atmosphere (rf hatmting pathos in his 
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longplay record of Raga Manva. So also in his very 
popular record of raga Darbari Kanada sung in lower 
octave he has created a soothening contemplative 
effect on the mind. His other longplay records of raga 
Megha, Lalit, Bilaskhani Todi, Malkaus, Abhogi and 
Hansdhwani are all popular among music listeners. 
He has also composed a raga called “Chandra 
Madhu” in Jhomartal which has also been recorded 
by the Gramophone Company. 

Among the stalwarts and maestroes of khayal style 
of singing Hindustani vocal music Amir Khan carved 
a very high position for himself which fus been 
unsurpassed and unequalled even today. His voice 
production, interpretation of ragas, conscious efforts 
to bring out the essence of the raga by judicious use 
of its notes, taan patterns, atankars singing with easy 
and leisurely movements from note through all the 
three octaves produced exquisite charming picture 
of rhythmic, intricate and imaginative beauty which 
thrilled the listeners. He employed short pattern of 
notes, murki, gamaks, zigzag pattern of difficult taan 
in rapid ^uccession of notes very gracefully. He 
believed in the principle of architectonics known as 
“badhai" that is the art of elaborating the raga by 
gradually including each note in ascending order. 
This Kirana Gharana device he borrowed from 
Wahid Khan whereby musical edifice is built note by 
note, the fascinating improvised prelude in which the 
melodic characteristics of a raga are developed, 
called Alap, was gracefully rendered by Amir Khan. 
He was master of slow tempo Layakari-tht rhythmic 
virtuosity style which accordding to him should be 
contemplative, serene and reposeful. He was equally 
adept in drut or fast tempo Layakari style which he 
sang with trim vigorous and melodious fast quick 
taans. Amir Khan used “Sargam''-the singing of 
notes of the raga in his vocal performances with a 
sense of purpose and direction. He did not favour 
vocal note gymnastics. He sang sargam with the sole 
idea to embellish the raga. 

Amir Khan often made use of singing Tarana~& 
form in which certain meaningless words like Ta, Na, 
Dare, Tadare, Odari, Deem, Tanam, are sung in 
medium and quick tempo for their phonetic import 
that helps to form the body of composition. 
According to Amir Khan these words are not 
meaninglKs but these are Persian words in praise of 
God. He occasionally made use of South Indian style 
of “Sivd/pmrr/ius” which style he learnt from recitals 
of ^nanali Khan. He could as well sing Thumri very 
melotBously. He was the only singer who discarded 
the use of in^rument 'Sarangi' in his performance^; 
so as not to disrupt and disturb the state of sereniqr 
and equipoise. 


Amir Khan was not only honoured by various 
musical tonferences but was iUso awarded the title of 
Padmabhusan and r^xived the Sangeet Natak 
Akademy Award in 1967. He was the victim of a 
triqpc motor car accident and died atCalcutia in 1974 
at the age of sixty*two yeais. 

Tall, fair, well-built, bespectacled Amir Khan had 
a very impressive personality. Hif was a very social 
person with charming and graceful manners. He was 
a perfect host and liked to entertain guests and 
friends lavishly. He was a very simple man in his 
manners and general t^haviour. At home, he would 
be seen wearing a vest and lungi and while going out 
for conferences he preferred spotless white payjama 
and sherwani. 

Due to his social, amicable and charming nature, 
Amir Khan had a large following and a large number 
of disciples, some of them have aquired an all India 
fame. He was a nationalist and did not subscribe to 
any political creed. He was a God-fearing religious 
minded person with an open mind, for all religions. 

Tne great contribution of Amir Khun to 
Hindustani music is that he believed that the 
function of classical music is not only to please and 
surprise but to soothe and elevate the mind. He 
made his music great by the grandeur and emotional 
depths of his voice to produce an aesthetic appeal. 

Amir Khan reached a stage of achievement which 
is unparalled in contemporary history of classical 
music. 

Listening of Hindustani Music-C. Ka^-nani, Orient 
Longman, 1976: Indian Music-Gramophone Co. 
J980: Amrit i^eekfy (Bengalee, 1977): Hamara 
Sangeet Ratna (Hindi Sangeet Katyalaya, 1969), 

Bani Banerjee 


AMJAD ALI KHAN, (USTAD) (1945- ) 

Aipiad Ali is the youngest son of late Ustad 
Haflzali Khan, the sarod player (Sarodiya) and court 
musician of Maharaja Madhavrao Smdhia of 
Gwalior. He was born at Gwalior in October, 1945. 
He comes from a family of traditional musicians and 
musical instrument players. These musicians 
belonged to a branch of descendents of Sangeet 
Samrat Tansen of the Court of Mughal Emperor 
Akbar and are known as belonging to Seniya gharana 
from the times of Gulam Ali who lived during the 
first half of the 19th century and was a court fflusiciitn 
of Maharqja Vishwanath Singh pf Rewa, now in 
Madhya f¥ad»h. His uncle Nabbookhiui, ti^er 
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brother Mubarak AJi and cousin Ahmed Ali are also 
good sarod players. Socially and economically, the 
fumily is very well ofl and hold respeclablc position. 
Aityad AJi has open mind towards ail religions. He is 
Jiappily married to Shnniaii Shubha Lakshmi Barua. 
a uiJenied cultured lady from As.sam whom he met at 
Cakutta. 

Amjad Ali was initialed into music at the early age 
ul live years by his father Ustad Hafizali Khan. 
Besides musical training Amjad All Khan has also 
studied in a public school in New Delhi. From his 
early iite he had the advantage of listening to all 
famous vocalists and instrumentalists along with his 
father in famous AJI India Music Conferences and 
Sammclans which inlluenced his mind and 
chaiacier. I lie personality developed under the 
guidance ol his lather and the musical atmosphere. 
His father was his only teacher, luckily for him and 
his was the most dominant influence on Amjad Ali’s 
life and music. 

I’loperly groomed and rigorously trained by his 
latbci Anyad Ali gave a public Sarod performance at 
the age of about thirteen years in Sangeet Sammelan 
in Calcutta. From that time onwards he was invited 
to pertorm by ail important Ail India Music 
Conlercnces and concerts all over India. In 1960, he 
1 y.ii'cipated in Prayag Sangeet Samitee of Allahabad 
111 19() I he gave a public performance at Bombay 
and received much praise from public. He was an 
invitee to all the important musical festivals held in 
Calcutta like Suresh Sangeet Sammelan, Nishith 
Sangeet Sammelan, Sadarang, Tansen, Haridas etc. 
About 1961. he was presented the UNESCO Award 
by the International Music Forum of Fans. He has 
taken pan in National Programmes, All India Radio 
Sangeet Sammelans and BruadcasLs. In 1974, he was 
honoured with the title of PaJmushree by the 
President of India. In 1980 he was invited to the 
International Poets Conference at Rome and he 
thrilled the audience with his enchanting music. He 
has al.so entertained many foreign dignitaries 
including Foreign Minister of China. He has 
rendered music for Kathak dance ballet Shan-e- 
Mughal. The Ga/al songs of this ballet are 
popular and recorded by Gramophone Company. 
The title of Kalaratan-Jewel of arts-was conferred 
on him by the Sangeet Kala Sangam of Bhopal. 
He also participated and played sarod at the festival 
of India in London in 1982. He gave perfor¬ 
mances in other foreign countries. In most high 
class music conferences which are held regularly 
in big cities, Amjad Ali's performance is a certain 
item of the programme, as it draws a big audience. 
The Gramophone Company has recorded several 


longplay discs of sarod performtutces of Amjad Ali. 
His di.scs of ragas Desh, Kiran-Maiyari, Bhairavi 
Ohun, Miyaki Malhar, Durga, Sugharai-Kanada, 
Jhinjhoti, Rageshwari, Rajeshwari, Kirvani, 
Darbari, Shree, Piloo, Bihag and Maseedkhani and 
K^tiakhani Madhyalaya gat records are popular. 

Amjad All is a sarod player of the traditional 
gharana of hts famous father ustad Hai'izali Khan but 
he has introduced his own imaginative decorative 
pleasing innovations, and improvisations which 
make his style very melodious and pleasing. His 
strokes are well balanced so as to produce each note 
correctly, clearly and .sonorously. H<s elaboration of 
each raga with the use of meed, nafnaks jam-jamas 
and the Merukhand principle of combination and 
permutation of approximate notes production with 
one stroke long meed of 16 matras with fingers of left 
hand are unforgettable. His music is progressive and 
creative. He is a very good technician. He also plays 
thumri, Bhatiyali and other folk songs to please the 
audience. He starts his raga firstly with Alap in 
Vilambitlaya (.slow timing) followed b> jod.. jhala and 
gat. His speed while playing Jhala of Teen Tal (16 
time beats) is simply of jet plane speed. Some 
listeners remark that such speedy play of Jhala is 
mechanical showmanship. The very long slow 
tempo alap also becomes boring, repetitive and 
monotonous. He plays mostly only those ragas 
which he likes and are composed by him like 
Shyamashiee, Haripnya, Mand.sameer, Suhag 
Bhairavi, Kiran Rajni, Vibhavari and Chandra- 
dhawani. .This change of style appears due to the 
modern changing times and rich fashionable 
audience. Pandit Ravishankar, one of the greatest 
sitar maestros of international fame, has ramarkedin 
his Bengalee Autobiography Ru^-Anura^, that he 
admires sarod playing ot Amjad Aii and considers 
him as a genius. 

Fair complexioned of medium build Amjad All 
has a very handsome, youthful, social personality. 
He is a very fashionably dressed person, with 
modem style hair-do and face brightening spects. He 
has very polite manners. He has a comfortable mode 
of life. He is a very social person with open and high 
ideas. He is far away from any kind of political and 
bigoted ideas. He is a very well read man and a very 
good conversationalist. He can talk on a wide range 
of subjects. He knows many languages. 

Amjad Ali has contributed to popularize sarod and 
classical music among the younger generation. He 
has also established the Indian Music Society in 
memory of his late father, which arranges music 
conferences to popularise classical music. 
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Bhartiya Sangeet Gharanar Itihas-(Bengalte) by 
Dilip Kumar Mukhopadhyaya: Desh Weekly 
(Bengalee) issues. Rag Anurag (Bengalee); Pandii 
Ravishankar; Madhyavaru (HindiJ-Mohan .Sad- 
kami; Hamate Sangeet Rama (Hindi) L N. Oarg; 
Sangeetagnoke Sonsmaran (Hindi) V. H. Khan: 
Indian Music (English) Gramophone Co.: Ananda 
Bazar Patrika (Bengalee) daied I5.4.S3: .4 History oj 
Indian Music (English) -Swami%*rajnanand Nb3. 

BaNI BANhRJiib 

AMMA, N. BALAMANl (1909- ) 


Shrimati N. Balamani Amma, niece of Mahakavi 
Naiappat Narayana Menon, was born in 1909. Her 
parents were Chittanjoor Kur\junny Ri^a and 
Naiappat Kochukutty Amma. She was their first 
daughter. Her birth-place was Punnayoorkkulam in 
Ponnani Taluk, Malappuram District. Kerala. 

She did not have formal education. In those days 
girls belonging to aristocratic families did not go to 
school. She learned Sanskrit at her home from 
Vadasseri Oamodaran Asan. Later she learned 
English by herself. At home there was a good 
collection of books. There were also literary 
discussions. The presence of Naiappat Narayana 
Menon was a source of great inspiration for her. She 
did not publish any poem without getting first the 
approval of her uncle. Mahakavi Vallathol Narayana 
Menon was another person who encouraged her 
literary pursuits which began at the age of seventeen. 

Balamani Amma got married at the age of 
nineteen. The bridegroom was Mr Vadekkara 
Madhavan Nair who was a great nationlisi and later 
the Managing Director of Mathrubhoomi. Mr. Nair 
took special interest and encouraged his wife's 
literary talents. After the marriage Balamani Amma 
lived for sometime with her husband at Calcutta. 
They had two daughters, Kamala and Sulochana, 
and two sons, Mohandas and Syamsundcr. Kamala 
writes in Malayalam under the pseudonym Madhavi 
Kutty. Some of her works in Malayalam are 
Thanuppu ', Mathilukal'. Pakshiyuie Manam' etc. 
The first book got an award from Kerala Sahithya 
Akadamy. She is known to English readers as 
Kamala Das. Two of her famous works are ‘Suminei 
in Calcutta', The Old Play House and the Other 
Poems.' 

Balamani Amma has published many books. The 
most important among them are Kuppukat (1930), 
Amma (1934), Kutumbiiii (1936), Dharma 
MargathiT (1938), 'Sthn Hridayam' (1939), 
Prabhamgaram'(\9A2), UnjahT(\9A(>)., Kalikkotta 


(1949), 'yeltchathU'(1951), ‘Avar Patunnu'(\952), 
'Pranamam'(1954), Lokamtharangalil (1955), Sopa- 
nam ((959), Muthassi'(1962), 'Mazhuvinie Kadha' 
(1966), 'AmbalathiT (1967), ‘NagarathiT (1968), 
'Jeevithathiloote' (1969). Besides, she has translated 
into English Naiappat Narayana Menoii's Chakra- 
va/om(rtorizon). 

Balamani Amma has got many titles and awards. 
She got the title of'Sahithyanipuna' in 1963 from 
Tlirippunithura Sasthra Sadas. Her collection of 
poems Muihassi ’ got the award of Central Sahitya 
Akademy in 1964. The same work got Kerali 
Sahityu Akademy award also. On 19 July, 1969 
her 60tn birthday was celebrated at Calicut on a 
grand scale. 

Her poems can be divided into lyi ics and narrative 
poems. She has enchanted the reading public of 
Kerala with her lyrics. She is the singer of the feeling 
of Motherliness. Sometimes she is the mother and 
the natural objects around her are the children. The 
soft breeze playing on the hem of her clothes is a 
small child asking for motherly love. The small 
waves playing on her back as she takes a dip in the 
pond are also loving infants for her. 

And for her children are Gods. Hirough a child's 
cry she hears the melody of God. She imagines that 
in the closed fist of a child there is the key of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. All the aspects of childhood 
find expression in her poems. 

fhough she considers sorrow as a child resting on 
her bosom she does not succumb to despair. This is 
because of her faith in God. Along with Naiappat 
Narayana Menon, K, K. Raja, and G. Sankara Kurup 
she also belongs to the metaphysical group She 
realises divinity through man and believes in the 
ultimate victory of man. 

Among her narrative poems the most important 
are Mazhuvinte Kadha' 'Vibhishanan' 'Ciswa- 
mithran'. Through Parasurama, Viswamithra and 
Vtbhishana, she depicts the tragedies which result 
from violence. At the same time she declares 
through Mahabali that only self sacrifice and 
humility will be ultimately victorious. Her poetic 
style is somewhat rough and masculine. Though 
inwardly romantic her poems have a harsh and 
realistic exterior. Like the white Khadi cloths she 
wears, her poems have purity in their roughness. The 
romantic movement of the Keralite poetry indeed 
took a healthy turn in her poems as it appeals not 
only to emotions but also to the intellect. 

Innatha Sahithya Karonmar by C. P. Sreedharan; 
Mdlayalakavitha Sahithya Charithram by Dr, M. 
Leelavathy: Amma by Balamani Amma; Maghni- 
vintakadha-by Balamani Amma; Kudambini -by 
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Balamani Amma; Muthanni-by Balamani Amma; 
Varnnarq/i-by Dr. M. Leelavathy: Balamani 
Ammayuta Kavitha-Kavitha Samiihi; Anachatanam 
Thqyatiu Sankaran; Sameepanam-K. P. Sankaran. 

Shoranur Karthikeyan 


AMRITARAJ, VIJAY (1953* ) 


Vyay Amritar^, the best known Indian tennis 
player today, was born in Madras on 12 December, 
19S3, to a senior railway officer. Two of his brothers, 
Anand and Ashok, are also good players, particularly 
the former, who often partners him in doubles 
matches. He is a commerce graduate from the 
University of Madras. 

After once entering the final of the Wimbledon 
Junior Singles championship, he led India to the 
final of the Davis Cup competition in 1974. But India 
would not meet the other finalists. South Africa, 
because of apartheid. Thus India lost its chance of 
winning the cup, the symbol of team supremacy in 
international tennis. Never again have Indian players 
acquitted themselves so creditably. 

Amritariu has entered thrice the quarter-finals of 
the men's singles in the All England Tennis 
Championships in Wimbledon, the historic and still 
perl^ps the most important tournament in the 
world. He did so in 1973, 1974 and again in 1981. 

A member of the World Championship Tennis, a 
professional organisation under the banner of which 
players take part in tournaments all over the world 
for prize money, Amritar^ has acquired great 
experience of the game under dilTering circums¬ 
tances. In 1974 he won a much publicised triumph, 
with a Volvo motor car as prize. He won a rare 
distinction when he was given the key to the city of 
Los Angeles. He has earned a reputation for 
gentlemanly conduct on the court, a quality which 
has become all too rare. 

AmritarRj has a photogenic personality. He has 
acted in some James Bond films. He has also 
produced some documentaries. He lives mostly in 
the United States of America nowadays. 

India who's who, 1978-79. IN FA Publications, New 
Delhi; p. J96, notices appeanng in sports journals and 
newspapers. 

N. $. Ramaswami 

AMRUTLAL HARGOVARDAS 
-See under*Hargovardas Amrutlal 


AMTE, MURLIDHAR DEVIOAS 
ALIAS BABA AMTE (1914- ) 

Murlidhar Oevidas Amte, popularly known as 
Baba Amte, a humanist devoted to the emancipation 
of lepers, was bom on 26 December, 1914 in ui 
orthodox Brahmin family at Hinganghat hi Wardha 
district His father, Oevidas HarbRji Amte was a 
landlord as also a government officer and was highly 
respected by the people. As a child Murlidhar would 
often visit his father's landed property which 
acquainted him with the utter poverty and stark 
ignorance of the labourers. His mind revolted 
against social ir\iustice and untouchability, tmd he 
felt strong compassion for the weaker sections, 
particularly the Madia Gonds. He developed love for 
sports, music and poetry, and learned the music of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Baba Amte studied upto B. ALL.B. of the Nagpur 
University. He gave up his legal practice and 
completed the specialised course in Leprosy at the 
School of Tropical Diseases, Calcutta in 1949, as he 
had decided to lead a missionary life devoted to the 
treatment and rehabilitation of lepers. 

Baba Amte, a spirited freedom fighter, had 
established contact with the Indian Revolutionary 
Party and smuggled arms for them. He went to 
Quetta (Baluchistan) in 193S when the city was 
battered by a severe earthquake and gave succor to 
the afflicted. An active participant in the "(^uit India” 
movement, Amte was described by Mahatma 
Gandhi as an "Abhay Sadhak.” 

Baba Amte found a worthy spouse in Sadhana 
(maiden name Indu Ghule) whom he married in 
1946. Sadhanabai was destined to become Amte's 
first lieutenant in the mission of his life. They have 
two sons Dr. Vikas and Dr. Prakash, and a daughter 
Renuka, married to Vilas Manohar, an engineer. 

He started his devoted public career as a Vice- 
Chairman of the Warora Municipality, and soon 
became a protagonist of scavengers and actively 
participated in scavenging. He gave up his inherited 
property and wealth as well as legal profession for the 
cause of eradication of leprosy. He was inspired in 
this mission by the examples and teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vmoba Bhave arid Jesus Christ 

He conducted scientific studies in the dreadful 
disease and even offered to be a unique guinea pigU) 
find out if leprosy germs could be cultured in a 
human body. Baba Amte was determined to fight 
against the popular misconception that leprosy is a 
h^ly contagious disease. He started his work on an 
humUe scale at Warora, and established the 
Maharogi Seva Samiti in 1950. He obtained a piece 
of twenty-five hectares in the forests in Chandrapur 
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district from tht then Madhya Pradesh Government. 
Along wiUt his wife^ Sadhana and children, he strived 
hard for clearing the jun^e and making it habitable 
whidi was soon to culminate into the 'Anandavan'. 

Baba Amte’s conception of the Anandavan was 
not that of a lepers' asylum or hospital of a charitable 
home. He wanted it to be an Abode of Happiness, a 
beautiful and cheerAil haven for the despised and 
delected victims of the disease. Baba Amte decided 
to show the desolate and down-trodden leper, 
devoid of the healing touch of love, a new light and a 
way of life, besides the medical treatment. V^^ith this 
conception he has modelled the Anandavan, so as to 
make a living man out of a leper and to resurrect him. 

Today Anandavan is a mode of social reconstruc¬ 
tion with its hospitals, medical research, educational 
institutions, cultural activities, luxuriant farms and 
many economic activities for the maintenance and 
rehabilitation of the patients. Baba Amte and 
Anandavan reflect a remarkable btend of the ascetic 
and the aesthetic attitudes. There are about a 
thousand inmates in this complex engaged in 
creative activity. More than 4000 patients have been 
cured, trained and resettled. The Anandavan 
patients have built a college of arts, science, 
commerce and t^riculture for the youths from the 
healthy society. 

Amte propounded a new concept in the form of 
the ''Shramik Vidyapeeth” at Somnath in Chandra¬ 
pur district. As a protagonist of the dignity of labour, 
he has channelised the youths from various 
educational backgrounds for the socio-economic 
enumcipation of the aboriginal. It is a man-power 
training programme for providing leadership to the 
people in matters of leprosy education and treat¬ 
ment, agrarian improvement, alternative means of 
livelihood and cultural activities. The Swiss Aid 
financed by the authorities in Switzerland, has been 
rendering great help towards fulfllmem of Baba's 
projects at Somnath and Anandavan. 

Baba has been propagating unique plans for 
building a 'New India’ to the Indian youth in the 
sluqie of the 'Lok Biradari' (Peoples’ Brotherhood) 
in the remote tribal areas. He is chaimeiising a chain 
of youth squad of different expertise, such as doctors, 
engineers, ^cultural experts, teachers and others. 
They work in a group of vUlage with a base camp in a 
central village. Baba visualises them as agents for 
building a bridge between the simple life of the 
aboriginal and the modem civilization with a right to 
equal opportunity and work. 

Besides Sadhanatai, Baba Amte has a team of 
enthusiasts ccunprising his sons Dr. Vikas and Or. 
nikash, daughter-in-laws Dr. (Mrs.) Mandakiniand 


Dr. (Mrs.) Bharati, his daughter Renuku and her 
husband Mr. Vilas Monohar. They have all provided 
a haven not only to the lepers but also to the blind, 
old, orphan and physically handicapped. 

The secret of &ba's success is to be found in his 
indomitable detcmiination, self-renunciation and 
leaching to the patients to manage their own 
institutions with meticulous efltciency. 

Baba Amte has the following publications to his 
credit: Jwaia Am Phuie (Poetry), UjHwal Udyasathi. 
Mali Jaffawil Tyala Mai, Sarvtyamk Sansthanche 
Sanchaian andShramik Karyakana Vidyapeeth (d\\ in 
Marathi). 

He adorned many positions, such as, Founder- 
Secretary, Maharogi Sewa Samiti, Warora; Chair¬ 
man, Gandhi Memorial Leprosy Foundation of 
India; Chairman, National Leprosy organisation; 
Adviser-Member of the Peoples' Action 
Development, and the Maharashtra State Leprosy 
Board; Member, Senate of the Nagpur University; 
Adviser to the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India and Director, Maharashtra State Coopera¬ 
tive Bank. 

Baba Amte was awarded the Padmashree title by 
the Government of India in 1971. The FIE 
Foundation of India honoured him with the award 
'Rashtra Bhushan’ in 1978. The Jamnalal Bqlqj 
Foundation bestowed the Bsq^ award on him at the 
hands of the I^esident of India in 1979, while the 
Nagpur University conferred the honorary degree of 
D. UtL upon him in 1980. Amte has received 
international recognition also. A Swiss writer Jeap 
Buhler wrote a book about his work in French. 
Graham Turner wrote about him in his More than 
Conquerors, while Count Arthur Tumovski gave an 
account of his work in ,The Unbeaten TrtKk, and 
donated the royalty of the book for Baba's worit. 

Mr. Anil Thane, News Views Reviews Interviews 
Alliance. Baba Amte Felicitation lssue(1980); Govt, qf 
Maharashtra Lokrqiyo (iSepr. 1983); Mr. Madhukar 
Keche, Chehare Mohare and Akhar Angan. and the 
issues of magazines Rudrawani, Navneet, Amrit. 
Sadhana. Kirloskar, and daily Mumbai Sakai. 

K. K. CHAUDHURI 


ANAND, MULK RAJ (DR.) (1905- ) 

Mulk Rjtl Anand, reputed progressive writer of 
English fiction and an critic is an institution in 
himself. He is a creative genius whose writings have 
influenced generations of intellectuals in India and 
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abroad. Born at Pcshwar in 1905, to Shri Lai Chand 
Anand and Smt. Ishwar Kaur, in a Kashiriya Hindu 
family of craftsmen in copper and bronze. His father 
joined the army and left his home town in Amritsar. 
Muik hud to live in various cantonments all over 
Northern India. His early life was full of conflicts and 
contradictions, incviuble in a scKiety adjusting itself 
to new ideas and views. His mother told him stories 
from Shastras and epics in which gods and demons, 
evil and virtuous men embodied the moral forces 
governing man's existence. Evil was exterminated 
by violence. His mother’s stones and example made 
the first and deepest impression and instilled In him 
the ideal that evil has to be fought. His father was an 
active member of the Arya Samtu but due to 
compulsions of his job he had to leave it. His father 
insisted on a English education that would train him 
for a government job. “I grew up in a small world 
materially poor, spiritually confined and limited” 
(Anand). 

The coppersmith community was held in con¬ 
tempt by top layers of Hindu Society. Anand had to 
face hardships and became antagonist of Brahman¬ 
ism and casteism. He learnt a lot more from poor 
sepoys, workmen and untouchables than his own 
parents. The cruelty and hypocrisy of Indian life 
made him espouse the cause of the poor and the 
distressed. He was nine years old when the First 
World War started. The Anand family was sent to 
Amritsar, their ancestral home, because the father 
had to report for active duty. In 1919, as a fourteen- 
year old boy, he was a victim of General Dyer's 
flogging order. He received eleven stripes on the 
back. Thus a crusader against imperial oppression 
was born. He got a scolding from his father, the son 
and mother were thrown out of the house. He was 
not allowed to marry the muslim girl he loved, deep 
loss and guilt were added to despair when the girl 
committed suicide. In 1925, he graduated with 
honours from Punjab University and went to 
England for higher education against his father's 
wishes at the age of twenty As a rebellious youth he 
had considered the possibility of terroristic violence 
as a means of achieving freedom. In England he was 
drawn towards the progressive forces. In 1926, he 
expressed sympathy with the striking workers of 
England. He was twenty-six when he became 
fascinated by Marxian ideology. He came to 
socialism through Tolstoy, Ruskin and Gandhi, in so 
far as it was a protest against misery, ugliness and 
inequality. He developed disgust for the cruelty and 
hypocrisy of Indian feudal life with its castes, creeds, 
dead habits and customs. He was one of the many 
groping young men, feeling the miseiy of the inert, 


underfed, and illiterate people of our country. For an 
interpellation of past he thought Marxian method 
better but considered humanism as a more 
comprehensive ideology. He developed warmth for 
Russia for its clear attitude of support to colonial 
emancipation from imperialist rule. 

After earning his Ph.D. in Philosophy in 1929, he 
began writing notes for T.S. Eliot's criterion and met 
such eminent writers as Aldous Huxley, D. H. 
Lawrence, E. M. Forster, Lawrence Binyon and 
Herben Read. AAer a struggle for five years, he made 
his reputation as a leading novelist with his first two 
novels, l/nmuc/tab/e, (1935) and Coo//e( 1936) which 
have now been translated in over forty languages. 
Two Leaves and a Bud (1937), The Village (1938), 
Across the Black Waters (1940), The Sword and the 
Sickle (1942) and The Big Heart (1944), projected the 
protest of the down-trodden against social and politi¬ 
cal oppression. The British R^ banned his books in 
India, but this move stimulated general public 
interest in his books. He worked as a lecturer at the 
School of International Cooperation, Geneva, 
1927-29 and served with BBC, 1942-45. He returned 
to India in 1945 and founded the Marg publications 
in 1946. Marg is a quarterly devoted to fine arts. 

A drama was played by nature in the real life of 
Mulk I^j Anand. He had returned to India in the 
hope of sending for his English wife Kathleen Van 
Gelder and daughter as soon as he had settled down. 
However, in Bombay he met a clever hill-woman 
who infatuated him. In 1948, he returned to England 
to get divorce, he learnt that the woman he wanted to 
marry had fallen in love with a Frenchman and had 
left for Paris. It was a great shock for him, he suffered 
a nervous breakdown and he was nursed by a Greek 
dancer who advised him to write the anguish. The 
result was his famous book. Private Itfe of an Indian 
Prince. The book had something to offer to every 
kind of reader. 'All will find the novel', as the author 
says, 'eloquently ironical and funny, tragic and 
human.' His goals were determined by the demands 
of an ideology. He decided to write for a cause. 
Ideological commitment gave Anand the figure of 
authority. He wanted to be a prophet, rising against 
the imposter father who lacked commitment and 
love. His novels follow an identical pattern; each 
describes a principal figure who brings into focus the 
injustice of society, his abortive attempts tbr a better 
life in the existing urtjusi state; the appearance of a 
revolutionary hero, who shows him that the 
realisation of good life is only possible after the 
destruction of the present order. The novels end on a 
note ol hope in the anucipated Revolution. Though 
the milieu of tlie novels differs, the characters, the 
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message and the messenger remain remarkably 
consistenL Revoh against authority is the central 
theme of his novels. He is fascinated by revolt and 
treated it sometimes as an end rather than as a 
means. He is no doubt the first Indian writer to have 
dispelled the myth built around Indians, about 
‘Contentment’ in the midst of poverty, their mystical 
silence etc. For the first time the masses of India had 
been clearly and intimately described with realism 
and deep understanding and the exploiters whether 
imperialists or feudalists exposed with uncompro¬ 
mising truthfulness. He consciously* identifies 
himself with India's rural and urban proletariat and 
handicrahsmen, and possesses unbounded 
sympathy for them in their struggle for economic 
rehabilitation, social justice and political liberation. 
His fiction is overwhelmingly a product of social 
environment and his treatment of class cleavages, 
labour relations, social and political privileges, 
'contains the purport of his ideological 
commitment.' 

Since 1946, he has made Bombay his home and 
centre of activity. He edits the fine arts magazine, 
Marg and takes a vital interest in India's literary and 
cultural life. Writing is still his main pre-occupation. 
He is the most prolific among current Indian writers. 
His active interest in literature, philosophy, ans and 
erotics extends over a period of more than thirty 
years. The Puivab University appointed him Tagore 
Professor of Art and Literature from 1962-65. After 
that he wrote a monumental autobiographical novel 
on the Indian National Movement, called The Seven 
Ages oj Man. The Bubble w&s published in 1981. He 
was the Chairman of All India Peace Council’s 
Cultural Commission. He has been active in the 
Progressive Writers' Association as the progressive 
tradition in modem fiction considers literature as a 
social institution, for Anand, it is a vehicle of social 
change. He won the Sahitya Akademi Award, was 
honoured with Padma Bhushan by the President of 
India. He is the fellow of Lalit Kala Akademi, 
m«nber, Sahitya Akademi and the laureate of 
International Peace Prize of World Peace Council. 

His contributions have been internationally 
acknowledged. The writer should not be a mere 
visionary and a slave of unrealistic ideals, affirms 
Mulk Rtti Anand, but a harbinger of social arid 
political c^nge related to time and place. He unites 
ideology and arts and lays great emphasis on the 
functional aspect of literature. 

Ust oj publications: ANAND (Mulk Rqi): 4ianta; 
Apology Jbr Heroism; A brigf autobiography oJ Ideas: 
Barbers’ trade union and other stories; Between tears 
and laughters; Cottfessions qf a lover; Coolie; 


Untouchable; Death oj a hero; Bpitaphjbr Maqbool 
Sherwam; The Village; Gauri; The Sword and the 
Sickle: Ltywann and other stories; iMment on the 
death oj a master oj arts; Old woman and the Cow; 
Seven Summers; Mora; Indian Fairy Tales; Morning 
Face: Power oj darkness and other stones. The Hindu 
view oj Art; Road: Two leaves and a bud: The Tractor 
and Corn and other stones; Across the Black 
The King Emperori English; Lines Written to an Indian 
Air; Reflections dn the Golden Bed and other stories: 
The sioiy oj India: l.s there a Contemporary 
Civilisation, More Indian Fairy Tales: The Seven Ages 
oj Man: Ihe Bubble: Conversations in Bloomsbury: 
SelectedShortStonesb} Mulk Rqi Anand, Ed. byM. N. 
Naik; 

KAUSHIK (Rqi Kumar) : Mulk Raj Anand : A 
Commuted Artisi. (Unpublished Hi.D. Diesis, Delhi 
Univ., /V67>.' 

SHARMA (K. K.J, i.d. : Prespecuves on Mulk Rqi 
Anand. Gaziabad, 1‘iinal Parkashan, 1^78; Anand, 
MulkRq), fabri, Charles Kramnch. Stella; Homage to 
Khqjuraho; 

BAID (Suresht Ranjan); Politics oj a Revolutionary 
Elite: a study oj Mulk Rcu Anand s novels. Modern 
Asian Studies 8,4 (1974), pp.473-489, (Cambridge). 

Hari Singh 


ANANDAMAYI MA (1896-1982) 


Anandamayi Ma appears to be a divine incar¬ 
nation of rare universality. To enquiries about her 
identity she replies: “Whatever you think me to be.” 

Bipin Behari Bhattacharya, a saintly Brahmin of 
Vidyakut (Bangladesh), was a God-intoxicated 
composer of sacred music. To his wife, Mokshada 
Sundari, household work was worship. On 30 April 
1896, at village Kheora (Tripura) was born her 
angelic daughter, Nirmala Sundari, now universally 
revered as Anandamayi Ma. Radiantly beautiful, 
lovable, obedient, ever ready to help, always happy, 
never voicing any desire, never complaining or 
crying, Nirmala often seemed incomprehensible 
already during childhood. 

In 1909 she was given in marriage to Ramani 
Mohan Chakrabarti. When she came to stay with 
him in 1918, she kept house faultlessly. But night 
after night innumerable kinds of spiritual exercises, 
yt^c practices and forms of worship (not only 
Hindu) came to her sponuineously at breathtaking 
speed; officiating as her own Guru she gave herself 
initiation. She calls this “play of sadhana”, since 
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there was nothing for her to be attained. Ramani 
Mohan, whom she named ‘Piutii* (&ther) or 
‘Bholanath’ watched awe-stricken until he fell 
asleep. After sometime he became her formal 
disciple. The question of marital relationship 
naturally never arose. 

From 1924 Bhoianath worked at Dacca, there, 
during kirtans and also otherwise, Nirmala was seen 
in states of spiritual ecstasy somewhat similar to 
those of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu as described in 
Vaishnava literature. Devotees began to gather in 
ever-increasng numbers. Universally revered 
persons tike Ram Thakur (Comilla), Balananda 
Brahmachari (Deoghar), Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinath Kavirtu (Varanasi) paid her homage. 
Though almost unlettered, she deeply impressed by 
her wisdom many profound scholars including 
delegates to the Dacca session of the Indian Philo¬ 
sophical Congress (1929). 

In 1932 Anandamayi Ma left Bengal for Dehradun 
where Kamala, wife of Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, 
became her ardent devotee. Later, her daughter, 
Indira Gandhi emulated her. In 1934 Anandamayi 
Ma visited Solan. Its ruler Durga Singh later 
dedicated himself to her service. Gradually many 
feudatory chiefs and their families were attracted. 

Mahatma Gandhi had heard from Kamala Nehru 
about Anandamayi Ma. Subsequently, impressed 
deeply by Jamnalal Big^j's report of his having 
received from her inner peace not attained in 
Mahatmeji's ashram, he invited her to Wardah in 
1942. She responded. Their meeting was memorable 
in many ways. 

Paramahansa Yogananda (Founder, Self-Realiza¬ 
tion Fellowship, U.S.A) has recorded inhis Autobio¬ 
graphy of a Yogi how he saw in Anandamayi Ma the 
egoless .Self-realized Being. 

For about fifty years Anandamayi Ma has been 
constantly touring all over India. Her blissful 
presence attracts irresistibly, kindling spiritual 
aspiration and divine fervour. She encourages 
congregational furtati and sometimes herself sings 
entrancingiy. She delivers no lectures but replies to 
questions. In successive Kumbha Meias, rdigious 
conferences and elsewhere, she has been a unifying 
force for the dilVerent sadhu-akharas (religious 
orders), and was hailed as the Mother of all-saints 
and sinners, rich and poor. Although claiming no 
position for herself and calling herself “a little child”, 
she is recognized as a stupendous spiritual power by 
the highest religious authorities and the most 
learned sanyasis of the country. Shrw l^tive 
AnandamayetSangha and ShteeShreeAnandamto^ 
Charitable Society were founded by devotees to 


run-1, ashruns, 2. charitable hospitals and dispcai- 
saries, 3. educational institutions with qtedal 
emphastt on Sanskrit learning, and 4. to publish 
Anandamayi Ma’s teaching and information about 
her in books and a quarterly magazine ”Ananda 
Varta'"\n Bengali, Hindi and English.' 

Annual Santyama Mahavrata, o^anized by 
Anandamttyce ^ngha since 19S2, is a week of 
intensive congr^tional sadhana (spiritual practice 
for the purpose of Self-realization) in Ma's presence. 
It eqjoins strict discipline in fo^, sleep, speech, 
thought and behaviour and has a daily programme of 
collective meditation, religious discourses and 
discussions, and devotional music. 

Due to Anandamayi Ma's inspiration, the 
Institute for Puranic and Vedic Studies and Research 
was started in Naimishanmya, U.P. in 1976. 

Anandamayi Ma revived V^ic Yqjna, specially in 
Savitri Yqjna (Varanasi) 1947-1950, with a ritualistic 
fire kept burning uninterruptedly since 1926, and 
Anrudra Mahayqjna (Kankhal), 1981. 

Anandamayi Ma preaches no creed or cult, nor 
has she founded any sect. Her catholicity attracts all. 
The important points of Anandamayi Ma's teachings 
are : The one unchanging, indivisible REALITY 
appears in infinite multiplicity and diversity. The 
ONE is ever present everywhere, in all circums¬ 
tances. He is nameless and formless; yet all names 
and forms are His. "The one God is worshipped by 
ail religions, just as the same person is father, son and 
husband.” 

Among all creatures the human being alone can 
realise God. This is the purpose of human life. Man’s 
bounden duty is to strive for God-realization with all 
his might. Raizing God means realizing the SELF 
(Atma) which is ONE. 

The four ashrams have been devised as stages on 
the path to Self-realization. The brahmacharya 
ashram lays the important foundation. House¬ 
holders (grihastas) should emulate the ancient Rishis 
who were sages, leading God-dedicated lives with 
their families. 

Love and serve husband, wife and children as 
divine manifestations. Sense enjoyment is slow 
poison leading to death. Perform all work as God’s 
service. 

Be truthful, seek satsanga, engage in kinan, 
meditation, worship; study scriptures. Obey Guru's 
instructions. 

Each one should start along the lines taught by his 
own religion. 

Dedicate a fixed time of ^ legst fifteen minutes 
daily to God-remembrance hi silence. Periodically 
dedicate certain days exclusive to God. 
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Accept whoever happens as God's gifts, nay God 
Himself in this guise. 

The world (dun(yaj means "based on dusdity" 
which breeds sorrow (dukhaj. 

God's name is He Himself. At every breath, try to 
be in communion with Him through His name. 

Endeavour to be conscious of divine presence in 
everything. 

Of Him alone must be the spoken word; all else is 
but futility and pain. 

Anandamayi Ma is completely free from 
attachment and unaffected by surroundings and 
circumstances; at the same time very human, over¬ 
flowing with compassion. Her charismatic grac-e, 
profound wisdom and extraordinary sanctity evoke 
universal veneration. At her feet have bowed 
thousands from different parts of the globe, 
professing different faiths, belonging to different 
social, economic, intellectual and spiritual levels. 
Anandamayi Ma can see into theinnermost recesses 
of one's mind and assist every seeker according to 
his or her requirements and aptitudes without 
interfenr^ with anybody's faith or principles. 

Justifying her special concern for questionable 
characters, usually condemned in society, she 
remarks-'Should not a serioursly sick person 
receive intensive care at a hospital ? Can a mother 
forsake a wayward, ailing child T 

Anandamayi Ma’s actions are prompted by what 
she calls her kheyala, which is to be understood as a 
spontaneous manifestation of Divine will Her 
teaching touches one’s heart directly, works quietly, 
often unnoticed, and transforms. She can reveal to 
eveiybody the “Secret of the Golden Flower” hidden 
in his heart 

“Here is an overflowing, irrepressible Joy....deeply 
rooted in the Absolute, beyond the dualities of good 
and evil I and Not-1, of pleasant and unpleasant, 
because its unshakable base is Love and VVisdom.” 
(Jean Herbert). 

Anandamayi Ma departed from this world on 
27 Aiqtust, 1982. 

Mother as Revealed to me by Bhayi; From the Life of 
Sri Anandamayi Ma, 2 vols. by Bithika Mukhetji; Life 
and Teaching ^Sri Anandamayi Ma by Or. Alexander 
Upski; Ma AnandametyhA AfysticSage, by Shyama~ 
nanda Banajee: Mother as Sam by Ha Devotees: 
Teachings: Sad Vani: Math Vanh2 vols: Words qf 
Sri Anandamctyl Ma. 

ANIL Ganouu 

ANANOATfiERTHA, GOUUBIDANUR 
ACHARYA 

-See under Acharj^ Gouribidanur Anandateertha 
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ANIRVAN, SRIMAT (1896-1978) 


Born on 8 July, 1896 at Mymensingh, now in 
Bangladesh, Srimat Anirvan, the Bengalee mystic, 
scholar and linguist was the son of cultured middle 
class Hindu parents of the Kayastha caste-Dr. 
Rajchandra Dhar and Sushila Devi. His pre- 
sannyasa name was Narendra Chandra. A brilliant 
student he was a matriculation-scholar from Dacca 
and later first class first in Sanskrit from the 
University of Calcutta both in the B.A and the M.A 
Examinations. His father, with his entire family ^d 
taken the vow of a dedicated life under Swami 
Nigamananda Paramhamsa and joined his Ashram 
at Kokilamukh, Assam. The Swami initiated 
Narendra Chandra into Naisthik (life-long) 
Brahmacharya in 1914 re-naming him Barada 
Brahmachari and into Sannyasa in 1927 after which 
he was known as Nirvanananda Saraswati. For 
twelve long years he served the Ashram-the Assam- 
Bangiya Saraswata Math first as professor and then 
as principal of the Rishi-Vidyalaya there and as editor 
of the Ashram-periodical Aryadarpan. In his eariy 
years, he was of a questioning and contemp¬ 
lative turn of mind and had come under the 
influence of non-conformist thoughts which 
contributed towards his complete freedom from 
endemic racial and religious prejudices. Later, as a 
disciple of Swami Nigamananda, he mastered the 
intricacies of esoteric Brahminic Hinduism. 

In 1930 he left the Ashram and went out to the 
world to find the meaning of life on his own. Years 
were spent in travels and in meditative studies, 
especially in different parts of the middle Himalayas. 
He shed the saffron of the Sannyasi and changed his 
name significantli' from Nirvanananda to Anirvan 
which indicated his radical change of approach 
towards life and towaitis his personal goal and 
mission. 

At the age of seven he had an apoca^tic vision of 
a six-year old girl of radiant beauty. This lii^tinuig 
flash had haunted him throughout his life. It was 
during his suiy at ^mora that he reached a full 
understanding of the meaning of this vision and 
recognised her as the presiding deity of his life 
unfolding to him the secret of the Ved^ the Indian 
philosophical systems and the essence of India's 
heritage. He symbolically called her Uma Haimavati 
after the mystny-maiden of Kenopai^ad who had 
led Indra, the king of gods, to the Yaksha or the 
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Supreme Godhead. He remained the poei devotee 
and interpreter ofthib Haimavati-principleall his life. 
Socrates-like he spent the next years in teaching 
select eager groups young and old, guiding those 
who thirsted lor true knowledge and in writing at 
Delhi, Ranchi. Allahabad, at Almora. at Shillong and 
tinally at CJalcuiia. 

His lirst monumental work was 'Divya-Jivati, the 
translation of Sri Aurobindo's ‘L(fe Divine', 
published in 1948-51, which was hailed by the author 
himselt'as a diving translation'. His next book yet/a 
Mimamsu in three volumes (1961, '65, '70) was a 
revealing work on the Veda Inch supplemented the 
ritualistic inicrpreiatiun ot the earlici commentator 
Sayana with an inierpreut'ion spiritual and integral. 
This won him the 'Kabindra Puraskar.' 

From 1964 onwards, when he made Calcutta his 
pennanent home, Anirvan started systematic 
lecture-courses and writing on three diiVerent 
streams; Sri Aurohindo literature, the Vedas and the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavat, which he held as 
complemcnuiry and olten mutually explanatory. 

Apart I'roin the aloreraentioned, the rest ot his 
published woiks are : Shikiha, Dnya Jivan^Frasanga 
(1958), )uga-Sanianvaya l*rasaitga (1967). 
Upanishad-prasangii in three volumes the bha 
(I%6), the Aiiimya (1969). and the Keiia (1969), 
Dakshinamurii, Gttanuvaehun Vedanta Jignasa. 
Kaveri n collection of mystic poems, collections of 
letters Prndwotion, Siieha\lii.sh, four volumes of 
havaehaii, three volumes of Haiivlekha, two 
volumes of Father Sathi, Aiitatyoga. Sahitya- 
Frasanga, and Fatram hiihpani published mostly 
between 1962-78 and the last few posthumously. 

In 1967, with the pilgrimage of Kedarbadri his 
travels ended. In 1971, following the shock of a 
sudden fall, he became seriously ill and later an 
invalid. Since then, until his demise in 1978 at the age 
of eighty-two this scholarly sage remained the 
spritual refuge of countless students and seekers of 
Philosophy and spirituality, Indian and foreign. 

Ascetic in appearance, romantic at heart Srimat 
Anirvan refused to be institutionalised and treated as 
a. God-man. He called himself a baulmd his mystic 
system Sahaja-yogu i.e. a system born of spontaneity 
and elVortlcssness. It was partially based on the 
classical Samkhya doctrines, the traditional Tantric 
concepts and the comparatively modern Sufi and 
Baul thoughts. Polarisation of patriotism and inter¬ 
nationalism, intellectual and intuitive imagination, 
scholarship and poetry, renunciation and love, deep 
understanding of the Indian philosophies and 
unbiased examination and acceptance of modem 
Western tho^ights including communism was the 


extraordinary synthesis that he achieved in his ideas, 
practices and writings. Sri Kamterishna, 
Vivekananda, Sister Nivedita and Sii Aurobindo he 
acknowledged as the great formative iniluences and 
sustaining forces in his life while in Rabindranath he 
found an allmity of the poetic spirit which was the 
main-spring of inspiration behind his spiritual 
odyssey. 

Apart from his greatness as an enlightening vedic 
scholar and exegetist-interpreter, Srimat Anirvan 
must be reckoned among the greatest Bengali stylists 
since Tagore. He has enriched the Bengali voca¬ 
bulary with a wealth of coinages, technical and other¬ 
wise. Modern Bengali philosophical and critical 
prose will always remain indebted to this great 
scholar, linguist, stylist and translator who was a life¬ 
long votary of total freedom. 

Biographical sketches by Sm. Gauri Dharmapat: 
Private and Fersunal titformation. 

Bani Basu 


ANNANGARACHARIAR, P. B. (1889- ) 

P. B. Annangarachariar, was born in Little Kanchi- 
puram, the Vaishanvite suburb of Kanchipuram, 
Tamilnadu, in 1889. He comes of a most 
distinguised Vaishnavite Acharya family noted 
for its hoary religious tradition, orthodox scholar¬ 
ship and associaiiop with the great Manavala 
reputed as the founder of the Tenkalai Vaishnavite 
tradition. ‘P. B.’ stands for'Prativadi Bhayankaram' 
meaning ‘terror to the opponents'. The eponymous 
ancestor of this family of Annans was one Annan of 
whom N. Jagadeesan writes as follows ; Prativadi 
Bhayankaram Annangar Achariar, known as Ann'an 
for short was a staunch Tenkalai Acharya who 
belonged to Kanchipuram and had Vedanta Desikar 
as well as Nainar Achariar (son of Vedanta Desikar) 
for his gurus; but he is best known for his association 
with Manavala Mamunigal, who included him 

among the Eight ‘(the Ashta diggaja.)'. He 

belonged to the Mudumbai family.... He had 
appreciations and admiration for ‘Veclanta Desika', 
but he was pre-eminently a disciple of Manavala 
Mamunigal who entitled him 'Sri Vaishnava Dasan'. 
The ancestor of the presefit Annangarachariar lived 
during 1340-1440. In his time there appeared 
eminent Vaishnavas like Emberumanar Appa (his 
grandson) and Pushkaram Anantachaiyu Swami, 
and yet another Anantacharya many generations 
later. Sri Annan Rangachariar, a great scholar in 
Vaishnavite Uaditional lore, who lived in Kanchi* 
puram was the father of P. B, Annangarachariar, who 
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owes, by his own admission in the short autobio¬ 
graphy he has written, almost everything in thdine 
of Vaishnavite scholarship to his teamed father. His 
mother was Alarmeimangai .Ammal. 

His lather passed away in 1903 when the young 
Annan was but fourteen years old. He started his 
education in Sanskrit and in Tamil and particularly 
the religious texts very early in his life and had the 
good fortune to have his learned father for his guru. 
His father wasvi stern disciplinarian and used to be 
unsparing in his verbal castigation and even corporal 
punishment of his pupils, not exeluding Annan, his 
only son. Annan records with gratitude the benefits 
he derived from his father's tuition as well as 
punishment. Annan's first attempts at learning 
English, reluctantly permitted by his father, did not 
cany him far in that direction. 

Annan acquired in course of time the fullest 
command over Vaishnavite theological knowledge 
and a rare capacity for exposition both orally and on 
paper. He has had from the start a tremendous 
memory and an ability to address huge learned 
audiences for hours together even on very abstruse 
theological topics. He admits that he began learning 
the Vedas in the traditional way reltiveiy late in hie, a 
somewhat unusual practice among the orthodox. 

He has travelled widely in the Deccan and in 
North India and held discourses on religious topics 
andacquired many ardent disciples. He has stayed in 
Madras and other important cities in the South for 
months together engaging in the sacred activity of 
spreading Vaishnavite knowledge and Bhakti. He 
has been a prolific writer and more than three 
hundred books and articles have been written by him 
and eveiy one of them deals only with Vaishnava 
sacred lore. These books are published by hiih in a 
series known as Granthamala. It is the Granthamala 
office in Kanchipuram which publishes all his works 
under his immediate guidance. Even before he was 
thirQi years 6( age, he started publishing two Tamil 
joiuii^, yanamaiikaimiBrahrnavufya. Later when 
he was past forty years of age, he published a journal 
called Amritalahari. In the meantime he started his 
famous the journal to which he gives so 

much attrition and care. It was started in 1948. By 
1970 more than two hundred and twenty-ffve issues 
of Ramantdar had been published. Along with this 
journal published in Tamil, two others, le., the 
Vaidika Manoham in Sanskrit and Srt Ramanida 
Patrika in Telugu were also being published. 

It is well known that the Tenkalai-Vadakalai (the 
southern uadhion vs. the northern traditimi) schism 
among the Sri Vaishnavas of the south c^n attains 
unfortunate degree of acrimony; and to 


courts of law to resolve their confhcts has not been 
unusual with them. Srirangam and Kanchiputam 
have been the chief centres m which these 
controversies are indulged iiL Annangarachariar 
being the undisputed leader of the Teidcalai group 
has necessarily to he in the thick of the battle, writing 
and discussing incessantly to explain and defend the 
doctrines of his sect. He is itoted for his frank 
criticism of persons and dogmas he does not approve 
of. Ho records how once he very bluntly acaued a 
famous Vaishnava TamH' scholar of complete 
Ignorance of matters pertaining to Vaishnavite lore. 
His writings when necessary can cease to be polite; 
but that seems to be part of the religious game, 
especially when sectarian acrimonies creep in. 
Annangarachariar i.s past ninety now; but he is still at 
the helm of Tenkalai affairs in the south. He is 
carrying on with undiminished zeal the sectarian 
reii^ous propagandist activities reminiscent of the 
middle ages. He is pertiaps one of the last preachers 
to whom traditional Hindu religious enthusiasm is 
greatly indebted. 

N. Jagadeesan : History qf 'Sri yiaishnavaism in the 
Tamii country Dost~Ramam0a P.; Sri Ramantya : 
issues 256. 257 (27.3.1970); P.B.A. Swathigal’s Ufe 
and activities : NbUcation 214 of Srt Ramaniuam. 

N. SUBRAilMANlAN 


ANNUSAMY (1902- ) 

Professor Annuumy, bom on 27 July, 1902 in a 
ntpecuble Odayar (Vellala) Roman C:atholic family 
at Pondicheiy, the Prench-lndian conclave, is a 
itout, unyieldng politician cum educationist, ever at 
war with authorities in mouldii^ for a classless 
society, even today, while suffering from s«ious 
f wtiaf disease, he aspires for it 

His student life was bustling with activities, he was 
not dedared eligible for the B.A, (Baccalaureat) 
Examinatjoa He sought legal remedies, brought in a 
suit against the Education Department and won his 
case. He then went to Paris and can^tHitcoiourfuUy 
getting his degree and also a D^ma in Commerce. 
On his return the Frendi-lndian authoiities refused 
to give him employment; again he fought the battle 
on the legal front and got his appointsmit in 1932 
at CSiandemagore (then a Frendi ookmy) Oovem- 
ment Hi0 SchocH which he saved tiU 1936. This life 
proved his mettle as a singular revolutioi^ activist 
At times he had abetted and aided tororists to over¬ 
throw the alien powers in India. His Pais contacts 
with world revolutionaries like Maurice thorex, 
Ductois and Mahaux, made hhn jo the hub of mover 
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merns with Indian revolulionaries-Bhowani 
Mukheijee. Umesh Mukheijee and veterans like 
Kali Charan Ghosh and Tinkori Datta. Educational 
institutions became the centre of national and 
revolutionary movements of Bengal in which 
Chandemagore with Annusamy proved a pivotal 
one. Students were one with mill workers who were 
brutally oppressed and their Union movement was 
recklessly suppressed by the French Government 
with the aid of militia. In protest united movements 
of students, workers and people were staged at 
Chandemagore, where Annusamy had the ire of the 
Government. 

Transferred to Karaikal as punishment, he fuUy 
devoted his energies and leadership to .the cause of 
Pondichery workers (Textile) and physically, fman* 
cially he was of great assistance to them in their 
union and poUtical activities. A rationalist and a 
Marxist he never spared anything for personal 
interest, untiringly worked to build various 
institutions like 'Front populaire', and organisations 
of second line of defence of the workers. On 30 July, 
1936, the resistance of the workers of Savana Mills, 
Pondichery, was drenched with twelve workers' 
blood (now Martyr’s Day) under order of the French 
Government. This set the ball towaids de facto 
liberation smiggle. 

In 1939, Annusamy was selected to teach French 
at Kapurthula Princely State on deputation by the 
Education Department, thereby the authorities were 
keen to remove this 'Spark' to alien territory. But this 
did not dampen his spirit, which power remained 
irrepressible. He led a very austere life, sent all the 
money to the Freedom struggle movement at 
Pondichery. Upto 1946, Professor Annusamy was 
the live-wire. 

He became the Member, Representative 
Assembly, as the French Republican Constitution 
allowed (iovemment servants to go to poUs under 
National Demociatic Front. An effective legislator 
and debator, well versed in French oratory, he 
roused the people against French Government and 
led variety of struggles, against oppression. 
Annusamy was put to prison on’ 11 August, 1948, for 
his inflammatory speech on the portals of the 
Assembly in moving the Resolution of the 
dedaration of the Independence of French India and 
merger with Free India. Upto 31 October, 1949, he’ 
was tormented phyricalty and mentally ih prison, but 
his titanic spirit coidd not be quelled. On 27 
December, 1949, Im was merdlessly manhandled by 
the thugs of the Ooveiriment cm the termination of 
his services under the Education Department. Twice 
he was left' beaten on the street of PtHidiclKry 


unconscious, after he had recovered he made an 
appeal to the Court of Appellate Authorities (Court 
de Cassation) in Paris. As one of the leaders of 
revoluiioniiry activities carried on in 1955 under ‘de 
facto' merger, he was elected from Ariyunkuppam 
constituency as Member, Representative Assembly 
(under People's Representative Act of Indian 
Republic) in the People's Front, a mass organizatbri, 
alternative to the Congress Pradesh Committee, 
Pondichery, with thumping minority. He did full 
justice to his representation, and was able to build a 
strong base for the people's welfare of this territory in 
and around the Assembly up to 1959. 

During his period of termination of his service as 
Professor, his family suffered a lot at Karaikal and he 
had to fight scarcity and thuggery of the anti-social, 
pro-imperial gangsterism in Pondichery State. 

His undaunted, unbreakable fight waged legally, 
brought a favourable decision of the High Court, 
Madras as it was authorised to execute the powers of 
the 'Court de Cassation'. Till date, the benefits are 
yet to be realized by Professor Annusamy. 

More than forty years, he fought against the alien 
rule, tooth and nail, and rallied people for a bright, 
classless society to do away with all exploitation 
through legal and illegal methods, by his'crisp 
writings (Pamphlets, Booklets, reports etc.) and 
powerful oratory and his selfless austere dynamic 
life, is now, passing eigHty-two years of age. 

Swadanthiram-Local weekly dated JS. 12.75; f(oi 
Jew datasfrom interview with Shn Annusamy hmselj. 

Mannar Mannan 

ANSARl, HAYATULLAH (1912- ) 

Hayatullah Ansari, the famous novelist, littera¬ 
teur, journalist and political leader comes of a 
distinguished family of Arabia. The origin of the 
family can easily be traced to Ayyub Ansari, 
popularly knownas the host of Prophet Mohammad. 
(Mulla Nizami, of the Dafs-e-Nazami fame, was one 
of his ancestors and the estate of Sihali in the district 
of Barabanki was granted to the family by Akbar, the 
Mughal King.) A branch of the family shifted to 
Lucknow du^ thb reign of i^rangzeb and settled 
in the Pirangi Mahal where Hayatullah was oorn in 
1912. His father held a petty government Job. 

Hayatullah got his early education in die Firargi 
Nbhal, Madarsa and completed his education there 
in 1926. He took the d^e G^'Qabtl-e-A^b’ ftom 
Lucknow University in 1927. And then he turned to 
the modem system cd* education. Having passed 
Hi^ School and Intermediate from Lucknow, he 
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went to the Aligt^ Muslim University and 
gndualed therefrom in 1914. In Aliga^ Hayatullah 
was one of the young fl^up consisting Ali Sanlar 
Jafri, M^jaz Lucicnawi and Jan Nisar Akhtar who 
were striving for literaiy distinction and, later on, all 
of them made a mark in the field of literature in their 
own way. 

The family of Hayatullah had a nationalist 
outlook. During his stay at the Fuangi Mahal, he 
happened to see and hear national leaders like 
Ganiflii and Ali broUiers. He took to Oandhian 
ideology and put his heart in the freedom move¬ 
ment With Rttia Rao, the author of Kanthapura, he 
collected news about the freedom movement for 
Indian and some international journals and thus 
helped the clandestine broadcasting which projected 
news about the progress of the Indian struggle for 
Independence. 

In 1937, he started bringing out Hindustan weekly, 
an organ of the Indian National Congress. It had to 
be closed in 1942. Hayatullah became the first editor 
of Qtmmi Awaz daily which was started in 1945 with 
the dforts of Jawahaiial Nehru and Rafi Ahmad 
KidwaL He successfully edited it upto 1972 when, he 
brought out Sab Sath weekly. He left the weekly in 
1976 and became Chairman of Taraqqi Urdu Board. 

He was elected M.P. (Rfuya Sabha) in 1966 and sat 
there for six years. He was nominated to the 
Legislative Council of Uttar Pradesh twice and once 
won the seat through election. In all, he sat in the 
Council for fourteen years. 

He has been doing yeoman’s service in spreadipg 
literacy in the country. He started *Talim Ghar’ in 
1936. It was registered in 1962 with Mrs. Sheila Kaul 
as its President It is an ail India organisation 
providing education to children of aU the ages with 
an effective novel technique.. 

He started writing short stories when he was 
studying in the Aligarh Muslim University. Buddha 
Soodkhor^Tht Old Usurer) was written in 1930 on 
the theme of exploitation of the poor by the rich. 
DhaiSerAta, written in 1935 is another remarkable 
short story dealing realistically with the problems of 
life. Anaukhi Musibat, Akhri Koshish, Shlkasta 
Kangoore, Share Bazar Men and Khulasa are his 
famous collections of short stories. His stories reveal 
his keen observation, rich imagination and narrative 
skiU. There is wit and humour and the language is of 
everyday conversation yet full of grace. 

‘Lahu Ke Phool’ (Blo^ Blossoms), a rrovel in five 
volumes is his rtutgnum opus and can rightly be 
placed wfth'Whr and Peace'. It is the social, hterary, 
pc^ticalandctilmialhtstcHyoftheiiattonspafuiinga 
period from 1911 to the Hnt Five year Pbui. llie 


background is, indeed, the ftdedom movement but 
the lunional leaders do not appou on ths scene. It 
gives us a glimpse into die otmimunal riots, partiikm 
of the country, life of nawabs and courtesans, sdfisii 
patwaris and greedy money-lenders, di^ of 
humanity and the political and relipous exploiters. It 
is the epic of a nation at a crucial time. It is a histori- 
cal novel unburdened by the weight of historical 
facts. The author was deservingly honoured with the 
Sahitya Akademi Award for it in 1970. He delivered 
a lecture on the Quran in Marooco and was 
honoured with the degree of Ooaor of Philosophy 
(honoris causa) by the Royal Government 

Madar (Orbit), a novel on the theme of mother 
tongue, deserves special mention as it, with a 
romantic setting, realistically brings out the 
significance of the mother tongue in human society. 
In his next novel Ghronda, he has studied the tribal 
life of the nomads. The novel presents an analytical 
study of religion and superstition, social and cultural 
values, sex-relationship and chastity in the life of the 
noma^. Besides, Hayatullah has written a number 
of books for children and adults which make Urdu 
learning a profitable pleasure. 

Hayatullah Ansari married Sultana in 1946. She 
belongs to a nationalist family of Meerut. Her grand¬ 
father had been President of the City Congress of 
Meerut for twenty-seven years and she was closely 
associated with him. The grandfather and the grand¬ 
daughter worked with Gandhiji on several occa¬ 
sions. The Ansaris have two sons one is settled in 
U.S.A. and the other is looking after the 'Talim 
Ghar’. 

Hayatullah Ansari and Begum Sultana Hayat are 
dedicated to the cause of Urdu, She is President of 
the Attiuman Taraqqt-e-Urdu and frequently calls or 
attends meetings, conventions and conferenoes for 
the promotion of Urdu. 

The short stories and novels of Hayatullah Ansari 
will always be appreciated for their wit and wisdom, 
realistic perception, satire and humour and construc¬ 
tive view of life. As a journalist, his contribution lies 
in the enrichment of Urdu language. Further, he 
made some calligraphic innovations and gave a 
clarity to combination of letters. Urdu journalism 
became an art in his hands. Besides, the simple, 
graceful and dteerful vray of his living is an inspira- 
tk)n to all. The noble ideals that he has been 
following all his life makes him truly Gandhiaa 

Interview with Hpyatutiah Ansari; Irtfbrmation 
obtained/rim Begum Sultana Hayat; Vigor Aztm : 
Naya Af^na, Aligarh, Educational Book House, 
1977. 

Zaheer Hasan 
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ANSARJ, P. DOURESSAMl 
-See under Douressami, Ansan P. 

ANTHARJANAM, LALITHAMBIKA (1909- ) 

A Namboodiri Brahmin woman, Lalithambika 
Anaihatjanam was born in Kottavattathu lliam 
(Namboodiri house) in Kottarakara, in erstwhile 
Travancore State, now a part of the Pathanamthitta 
District in Kerala State, on 30 March, 1909 as the 
daughter of Damodaran Potti and Nangayya 
Anthaijanam. Her father Damodaran Potti was a 
member of the Praia Sabha (TravancAre Legislative 
Assembly) and a renowned social worker. Her 
mother was a poetess, though she did not write for 
fame or name. 

Lalithambika did not go to school. She learnt at 
home Malayalam and Sanskrit, and later on, English 
and Hindi. In the year 1927 she was married to 
Narayanan Namboodiri of Amanakara 111am at 
Ramapuram. They have seven children. One of their 
sons, Mahanan is a well known writer in Malayalam. 
She is now residing in Ramapuram. Lalithambika 
was a rebel at heart even from her girlhood. She 
revolted against the pernicious customs which 
oppressed the suppressed women, particularly 
women of her own community. She was saddened 
by the miserable plight of Namboodiri women who 
were confined to their home, without having oppor¬ 
tunities to see and understand the outside world. The 
writings of Lalithambika reflect her spirit of revolt 
against the oppression of Namboodiri women. She 
had bitter experience at home by herself. Though her 
father was liberal minded, her father's brother 
'though educated, was a reactionary. He prohibited 
her from reading books and newspapers. One day 
while she was reading the famoual^layalam novel 
“Akbar" he snatched it away from her giving strict 
ii\junctions against reading such books. 

Lalithambika is a great writer of‘repute in 
Malayalam literature. She is rightly acclaimed gs a 
revolutionary among women writers of Kerala. She 
began writing even from the age of thirteen. She 
started with writing poems, but later on switched on 
the writing short stories and novels. However her 
stories and novels reflected the exquisite poetic spirit 
in her. Her irrepressible creative talents inspired her 
to resort to literary writing. She has written hundreds 
of short stories with a view to the emancipation of 
women in her community. In fac^ she was the 
poetess of the oppressed humanity. Both the 
freedom movement of Mahatma Gandhi and 
writings of Rabindranath Tagore profmindly 
influenced her life. At the age of thirteen, sIm wrote 


an article and a poem on Gandhyi and it was 
published in the magazine “Sorada”. Next she wrote 
in the magazine "A/n/r<7a"published from Chengan- 
noor, and edited by Bhageerathi Amma. It was she 
tyhb suflixed the title "Antharjanam" to “Lalith- 
ambika". Lalithambika made her debut in short 
story writing in “Malayala Rjyyam” a picture 
magazine edited by Bappu Rao who eno)uragedand 
inspired her to write. She is also a writer of children's 
books. Her Hook ‘'Kunjomana"won for her Kalyani 
Krishna Menon . rize and the work “Gosai Paraiya 
Katha", Kerala Sahithya Akademi Award. Recently 
her novel '“Agnisakshr won for her the award from 
All India Sahitya Akademi, "Otakuzhal Award” and 
'Vayalar Rama Varma Award.’ 

She is a prolific writer of quality in a variety of 
branches of literature. She is the author of nine 
anthologies of short stories, six anthologies of ponns 
and two works in children's literature. She has 
published three colleaions of her articles and three 
dramas. Some of her main works are Moodu- 
padaihil, KdivatMleloote, Agni Pushpanged, Selected 
Short Stories. Aivarathiri (poems) and Agnisakshi 
(novel). Her short stories were significant not so 
much for their plots as for touching the recesses of 
human heart without degenerating into senti¬ 
mentalism. 

Lalithambika was also engaged in social service 
activities. She was a member of the All India 
Women's Association, member of Social Welfare 
Board, and .Sahitya Akademi. She was also for .some 
time a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Sahitya Prabarthaka Co-operative Society and 
member of the Text Book Committee. 

She is now about seventy-six years old. But her 
creative talents have not dimmed in any way. 
Sahifyakara Directoiy, Kerala Sahitya Akadenty, 
Trichur; Malayala Grandha Soochi, Kerala Sahitya 
Akademy, Tridiur; InnatheSahi^akaranmar, byC K 
Sreedharan (National Book Stall. Kottayam); 
Jeevikkunna Sahityakaranmmar. By A.N.E. Suvama- 
valli Sahrudya Books. Jfleeleswaram. Cannanore: 
Nandi Ellavarkam. Article by Lalithambika Anthar- 
janam in Mathrubhoomi Weekly dated March 25, 31, 
1984. 

P. S. Velayudhan 


APPA,PANT 
-See under Pant, Appa 

APPA RAO M. R. 

-See under Rao, Appa M. R. 
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APPA RAO. P. S. R. (1925- ) 


Ponangi Sri Rama Appa Rao (bom 1925) hails 
from Bandapufa, a small village in the West 
Godavari District. He took his first class M. A. degree 
m Telugu language and literature (1946) from the 
Andhra University and the Ph.D. degree from the 
Osmania University (1961) for his thesis. Origin And 
Development o/ Telugu Drama. For some time he 
taught in the Madras Presidency College and 
received the State Award for distinguished College 
and University Teacher (1980). Joining the Andhra 
Pradesh Educational Service as Social Officer for 
Nationalisation of Text-books (1959-66), he became 
the Founder-Director of Telugu Akademi (1968-74) 
and helped the development of modem Telugu 
prose style. His capacity for coordination and 
command over organisational details were the secret 
of the success of the First World Telugu (^inference 
(1975) at Hyderabad, soon after which he became 
the Founder-Director of the Intemafional Telugu 
Institute (1975-79). In the midst of such preoccupa¬ 
tions in highly responsible administrative posts, 
Appa Rao made rich contributions to different 
branches of Telugu literature-<drama (Taj Mahal), 
novel (Vtsvabharau). poetic-prose (Krnuvu), 
biography (Dharmavaram Ramaknshnamacharya~& 
renowned Telugu piaywnght), and literary criticism 
(Dhuijati Kavitavaibhavam). The Naiya Sasira is 
considered the magnum opus of Appa Rao for which 
he received (1961) the National Award. Besides, he 
prepared many Cultural Pamphlets for Andhra 
Pradesh Educational Secretariat and edited for A P. 
Sahitya Akademi several Tfclugu classics, with a 
scholarly Preface. The Select Prefers which he edited 
with aimotations in both Telugu and English has 
been published by the Andhra Association of South 
Africa. In some important capacity, Appa Rao is 
associated with several literary and cultural 
organisations including A P. Sahitya Akademi, A P. 
Sangita-Nataka Akademi and A P. Lalitakala 
Akademi He was the member-secretary of the sub¬ 
committee of the Hindi Giantha Akademies, 
constituted by ttw Government of India. As a 
member of the Indian Delegation, Appa Rao visited 
London, Vienna and Prague studying the condition 
of the thratres there. Appa Rao has retired from A P. 
Government service as Director of Cultural ^airs 
(1961-B3) and resides at Rat no. 6. Block no. 1 
0>hooe>63245X Sa(yanagar, Hyttatdtad, 500004. 

ImrodtMionsto^'sbo^viz-Tttinudtal, Visva- 
MmtraU, Vaamt, Dharmavtmm Ramdtrtslwanh 
aditaiya, Dhuifati Kavitavaibhavam d Nai(ya Sastni 


edited work 's on Citations qf National Award: ‘s 

Who qj Indian writers : 1983, P. 24. 

B. S. L. HaNUMANTHa Rau 


APPAN, M.P. (1913- ) 

Bom in 1913 at Trivandrum, Kerala State, Appan 
hails from an ancient family of scholars and 
Ayurvedic physicians. After taking M.A and L.T. 
Degrees he served in several institutions. It was in 
1941 (hat he joined the Education Department as 
a teacher. There he rose to the rank of Distncl 
Education Officer and retired in 1968. 

Even during boyhood Appan impressed his 
preceptors by his poetic talent. He is a versatile writer 
of poems. He has to his credit about forty published 
works, the mmority of them being colleciion of lyric 
poems. The main collections arc I W// SuLshatram, 
‘Jeerthol.savam' Balikaramam, and Vdyana Soonam. 
He was given the Kerala Sahithya Akademi Award in 
1973. Exalted personalities like Sunkaracharya of 
Kanchi and reputed organisations like S.N.D.P. 
Dharma Sangh, Tagore Cultural Society and S.N. 
Academy have honoured him in several ways in 
recognition ofhis outstanding literary achievements. 

The sixtieth birthday (Shashtiabda Poorthy) of 
this poet was celebrated all over Kerala. On that 
occasion the Writers’ Co-operative Society of Kerala 
l)rought out a memorable volume "Prasadam", 
containing the selected sonnets of this poet. The 
Seventieth birthday of Appan was also celebrated in 
a befitting manner in Kerala. 

Appan's poems have been translated into other 
languages. The Golden Goblet by M. Prabha contains 
the English renderings of some of his lyrics. The 
Kartaka Chandrika by Professor A V. Sankaran is the 
Sanskrit translation of Appan's selected poems. His 
poems have also been translated into Hindi under 
the title Appan's Selected 'lyrics. 

As a writer of sonnets and odes Appan has hardly 
any peer in Malayalam. His loveliest lyrics stand in 
companson with the best of any Indian language. 
Dr. Kelkar once stated that every time he read 
Appan’s lyric he got a divine experience and newer 
ecstacy. 

(jenerally Appan's poems are short and sweet. His 
style is one of limpid clarity and simplicity. The 
unii^rse of this poet is full of sunshine, free air 
and pervasive haziness. The essential message of 
Appan's poetry is tlut of eternal hope knd optimism. 
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Appan is blessed wiih a happy and contented 
domesUc life. His wife Sumathi is from a noble 
family of Nedunganda, near Varkala. They have one 
son a nd a dai 4 thter. Son, Aiyappan, is an Engineer 
and Kala, the daughter is married to Sateesh, another 
Engineer. 

Mahakavi M.P. Appan-By M. Sathyaprakasam. 
Bhaskam Press. Tribandrum; Kanakachandnka-By 
Prof. A.V. Sankaran, Rashiravani Mudranalaya. 
Tribandrum: Ennathe Sahithya Karanavqr-By CP. 
Sreedharan, National Book Stall, Kottayam: 
Sahiiliyakara Directory-By Kerala Sahithya Akademi, 
Tnchur. 

Tatapuram Sukumaran 


ARIF MIRZA G. H. BEG. 

-See under Beg, Mirza G. H. (Arif) 

ARUNACHALAM, M. V. (1927- ) 

M V. Arunachalam, a leading industrialist of 
Madras, was bom on 19 July, 1927. He hails from 
Pallatur, a town in Ramanathapuram, a southern 
district of Tamilnadu, which has been traditionally 
associated with the Nattukottai Chettiars. Hiis 
community, enterprising, far-sighted and of great 
commercial acumen, carried Indian trade and 
commerce to countries beyond the seas like Sri 
Lanka, Burma, Malaysia and even farther. Many 
of its members are leading industrialists. Mr. 
Arunachalam, who is Managing Director of Tube 
Investments of India Ltd., and of Quborundum 
Universal Ltd., both of Madras, is one of them. 

Mr. Arunac^lam graduated in geology from 
Madras University. He established himself shortly 
after in industry and trade. He is now associated with 
the important Tube investments industries. As 
Chairman of T.l. Diamond Chains Ltd., and of T.l. 
Miller Ltd., in addition to his position as Managing 
Director of Tube Inveshnents of India Ltd., he is one 
of the leading industrialists and entrepreneurs in the 
south. 

To the commercial acumen derived from his 
heredity Mr. Arunachalam adds modem attitudes 
and approaches to the problems of Indian indu^ry 
and bade. When he was thirty-e«ht years old, he 
attended tl» 'Advanced Management Programme' 
at Harvud Business School. He realises that industry 
in India can make headway only when it uses 
modem techniques of muiagement and production. 
The success of his enterprises shows how well he has 
applied modem iKrtkms to Indian conditions. 


Mr. Arunachalam’s business interests are wkle. 
Among the many companies he has been a Director 
are the Hindustan Motors Ltd., of C licutta and the 
Industrial Credit and Investments Corporation of 
India Ltd. 

He was Chairman of the N>yveli Lignite 
Corporation and of Madras Fertilisers Ltd. He was 
also a Trustee of the Unit Trust of India. 

Mr. Amnachalam is a prominent leader of Indian 
industry. In 1976-77 he was President of the 
Federation of Indian Qiambecs of Commerce and 
Industry, perhaps ;hc leading position in that field. 
He has ^so been President of the Indian National 
Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. 

He has visited several countries, leading 
delegations of Indian commerce and industry. He 
led the Indian delegation to the joint Indo-U.S. 
Business Council Committee meeting in February 
1977, in the United States. 

The Central'and th'e State Governments have 
often drawn upon his vast experience. He was a 
member of the Company Law Advisory Committee 
and of the Indirect Taxation Inquiry Committee, 
both set up by the Ontre, and of the Committee set 
up by the Tamilnadu Government to study the 
working of the State public-sector Industrial 
Corporations. 

Mr. Arunachalam takes considerable interest in 
social work. In 1970-71 he was Governor of Rotary 
International District 320. He is Managing Trustee 
of the Vellayan Chettiar Trust and a Trustee of the 
A.M.M. Charities Trust and of the M.V.A Tiust. 

All the ittformation gathered from personal talks 
with relatives or friends of the industrialist. 

N. S. RAMA5WAMt 


ARUNDALE, RUKMINl (1904- ) 

Ruknuni Arundale was born in Madras on 29 
February, 1904. Nilakanta Sastri, hailing from 
Uruvisanaliur, Taitjore District, was her father. He 
was an enginmr and a member of the 'Stalwart' 
movement which opposed ehild mavriage: and 
contrary to orthodox tradition he would even 
intetdine. After retirement he settled do'm in Adyar 
and became one of the early members of the 
Theosophical Society there. Rimini starting with 
this streak of iMiteiodoxy as her ii^beriian^, was 
d^ned to tai» R to further leitgths in her diys. The 
slim and anractivc girl received little institutioiial 
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education, but private teaching more than made up 
for it, and while very young she evinced great interest 
in tiw fine arts. \^en l^kmini was sixteen, she 
mariied Or. G. S. Arundaie, a leading theosophist 
and the marriage was blessed by Or. Annie Beknt; 
but since such marriages were not easily approved by 
the conservative Hindu society in those days, tlw 
young couple had to face considerable social 
opposition. The storm, however, died down in 
course of time. Rukmini thereafter became an 
integral and leading part of their Theosophicai 
movement. 

Rukmini has the distinction of wide travel over the 
world on a number of occasions, accompanied by 
her husband and on many others alone, her travels 
beginning as early as 1924. On many such occasions 
she had met Anna Pavlova, the reputed ballerina. 
The latter made Rukmini realise the grandeur of the 
ballet dance form; and Rukmini was anxious to 
become an accomplished dancer herself. Back in 
India, once happening to witness a -dance perfor¬ 
mance by two competent artists, she realised that 
Bharata Natya, the classical Tamilian dance form 
was a superb aesthetic expression. This art, however, 
had then fallen into disrepute, since it was in those 
days practised exclusively by the courtesans. 
Rukmini became the disciple of Pandanallur 
Minakshi Sundaram Pillai, a veteran dance-master, 
and mastered the art. In 1933 Rukmini gave her first 
dance recital at Adyar on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Theosophicai Society, and' 
was at once acclaimed as one of the best exponents of 
the an Rukmini had made this art respectable by 
practising it herself, and she wished to make it 
available to a large body of aspiring notices, and so 
founded in 1936 the Kalakshetra, as an inter¬ 
national Academy of Arts'. This institution, during 
nearly half a century of its useful existence has 
become a byword for excellence in the arts of dance 
' and drama. Such eminent artists like Tiger Varada- 
chariar and Veena Samhasiva Iyer were associated 
with the Kalakshetra. 

Rukmini's is a multifaceted personality, and her 
interests and concerns were as many as they were 
benign and cultured. The vast library, consisting of a 
number of printed and manuscript l^ks, belonging 
to U. V. Swaminatha Iyer, the great editor of Tamil 
classi^ was handed over to the Kalakshetra in 1943 
for suUable mainteruuice. The Kalakshetra took over 
the libn^fy whidi has npw become an institution in 
its own Inland it owes its present set up entirety to 
the efforts of Mrs. Rukmini Arundaie. 

Rukmini was aiso interested in providing the 
. iHOper land of ethication for children in the most 


desirable manner. In 1934 idie became a member of 
the Theosophicai Educational Trust of which Dr. 
Arundaie was the President, and in the same yeu'she 
helped her husband and Sri Ram, her brother, to 
found the Besant Memorial High School in 1938, 
she met Mme Montcssorie in Holhmd and invited 
her to come to India to train teachers; in 1939 she 
founded the Montessorie Children School. In 194S, 
Dr. Arundaie passed away «nd the next year 
Rukmini became the President of the Theosophicai 
Educational Trust 

Rukmini was greatly effected by the pervasive 
cruelty to which animals were subjected in most 
parts of the country. In 1954 she introduced in 
Parliament a Bill for the Preventions of Cruelty to 
Animals and she had been nominated to tlMi 
Parliament in 1952. In 1958, she received the Queen 
Victoria Silver medal of the Royal Society, for her 
efforts to prevent cruelty to animals. Her efforts bore 
fruit in 1960 and the ‘Preventions of Cruelty to 
Animals' Act was passed. In 1962 the An^al 
Welfare Board was established by the Government 
and she became the Chairman of that Board; in 1968 
the Animal Welfare Board entitled her ‘Prani Mitre'. 

Rukmini is also interested in vegeuuianism. In 
1957 the First World Vegetarian Congress was 
organised in India under her presidentship. It was 
then that the Indian VegeUirian Congress was 
founded. 

The great humanist that Rukmini is, she was never 
seriously attracted to lucrative politics. She was 
nominated to the Upper House of the Parliament on 
two occasions, once in 1952 and then again in 1956; 
and she put her membership to the best use. But 
when she was invited in 1977 to become the 
President of India, she declined it, and this in a sense 
reveals her attitude to public life. Service without the 
accompanying pomp seems to be her enviable 
motto. By her numerous services to her fellow- 
citizens in India, she has become one of the greatest 
Indian women of the present century. 

Peter Hqffman-Pioneer of the Human spirit. 

N. Subrahmanian 


ARYA, KUMBHA RAM (1916- ) 

Tie flaming red kisan leader of the good old days 
of 1940s was bom on 10 May, 1916 in the village of 
Khaira Khurd, in Sadulgarh, Ptii^b. He is the son of 
Shri Bhaira Lai and married Sml Shoo Oevl He was 
in the Bikaner State polkx Service as tte Moharar 
before he plunged into tite politics of the day and 
emerged as a forefront leader of the l^tate Pn^ 
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Mandal. He was recognized as the mosi popular 
leader of the national movement in 1946 as he had 
visited all the towns and villages of the State by then 
and had firmly established mass contact. The main 
cause of his popularity was his command over chaste 
Riuasthani, well understood and praised by the 
masses. Chaudhaiy Kumbha Ram spoke quite 
fluently in Rajasthani where he went and the public 
thronged in thousands to hts meetings, where he got 
standing ovation from the audience stricken with 
stark poverty. He was thus truly the man of the 
teeming masses of rural bearings. He poured out 
violently the pentup feelings of the underthumb 
public against the atrocities of the government. He 
did not shirk from hurling abuses even to the 
amusement of his hearers who flocked to his public 
meetings eagerly to know the loopholes of the 
administration to which he once belonged. He 
criticised the authorities bitterly in the language of 
the people. Thus whenever it was announced that 
Chaudhary Kumbha Ram was to address a meeting, 
people in thousands gathered on the spot well before 
the flxed time. Eagerly they turned up to hear their 
beloved leader whbm they always greeted with a 
huge applause. He was always clad in neat and clean 
khadi. The people in Bikaner State took him as the 
very embodiment of simple living and high thinking 
in those memorable days. The public, as a matter of 
fact, yearned for his speech at the public park in Sri 
Uanga Nagar. The Chaudhary came up to the 
expectations of the public and became a hot 
favourite. He was at theic disposal with his witty 
remarks. 

The martyrdom of Shri Birbal in the police firing at 
Rao Singh Nagar added fuel to the smouldering fire 
of the Pr^a Mandal. Shri Madan Lai Kashyap, a high 
ranking police olTicer, was badly manhandled at Sri 
Ganga Nagar Railway station by an angry mob led by 
Professor Kedar Nath, another popular leader of 
those days, as the special Railway Tram carrying the 
Special Investigating officer arrived at Sri Ganga 
Nagar, the granary of the state. This protest was the 
first of its kind as the revolver of the police officer was 
snatched away in the scuffle that ensued. Chaudhary 
Kumbha Ram rightly criticised the administration 
vehemently for the atrocities perpetrated on the 
peaceful and unarmed crowd by the polite who did 
not like them to raise a voice of dissent and dissatis¬ 
faction. This fateful event was a turning point in the 
history of the national and popular movement of 
Bikaner State, spearheaded by Chaudhary Kumbha 
Ram and his band of faithful workers of the Praia 
Mandal which was rejuvenated indeed due to the 
folly of the authorities concerned. 


Once the topmost leaders of the Praia Mandal like 
Chaudhary Hanuman Singh of Dudna Keara fame, 
Chaudhary Harish Chandra Vaid, Magha Ram, 
Professor Kedar and Chaudhary Kumbha Ram 
jointly addressed the jampacked public meeting on 
the eve of the release of Chaudhary Hanuman Singh, 
who was brutally beaten by the police in the prison 
for his Kisan agitation against the landlords who 
exploited the tillers of the soil and offered only 
subsistence wages. Chaudhary Kumbha Ram was 
lustily cheered on this occasion for his usual sarcastic 
remarks against the government accompanied by his 
bitter criticism. There was great excitement in the 
public and the meeting which had started in the 
evening continued up to late hours of the night as it 
was indeed the first gathering of its kind. 

When Maharaja Sadul Singhji installed the first 
popular ministry in Bikaner State in 1948, 
Chaudhary Kumbha Ram was taken along with 
S. Master Singh, Chaudhary Hardath Singh and 
Acharya Gauri Shankar as the nominees of the 
Bikaner State Pr^a Mandal. The Chaudhary was 
warmly welcomed whenever he went as the minister 
because he announced himself as the public servant. 
He found time even to respond to the letters of 
congratulations by his admirers and friends. He felt 
grateful for their sincere good wishes and solid 
support. He had his colleague of the Praja Mandal, 
Shri Kashi Ram Gopal, as the Enforcement Officer 
with Food and Supply Department of Bikaner state 
where he rapidly attended the R. AS. status. Thus the 
Chaudhary was really grateful to his co-workers of 
the party. His constant touch with the public and 
prompt response were the main causes of his 
popularity among the masses, rural and urban at that 
period and his so well-deserved rise in the eyes of the 
ruler and his subjects as well. 

Chaudhary Kumbha Ram was the member of the 
cabinet of Rjuasthan Ministry in 1951, 1953, 1954 
and 1964. He was elected a Member of the Rjqya 
Sabha in 1962-64, 1968 and 1974. When the 
Swatantra Party was launched by Raiaii >vith 
Maharani Gayatri Devi as the assistant, the 
Chaudhary remarked that the royal family of Jaipur 
had always joined in politics by the. lead of their 
women folk. Once he was found entangled in a Gur 
scandal. He was frank enough to accept that the son 
of Jat is fond of Gur; what harm has he done to 
follow his tradition ? When Chaudhary Kumbha 
Ram could not see eye to eye with the Congress, he 
formed the Janata Party in Rajasthan in 1966 ttnd the • 
Bharatiya Kianti Dal in 1967. He founded the 
Rajasthan Kisan Union in 1974 and the Bhnrati]^ 
K^Unitmtn 1978. He was elected to Lok Sabha in 
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1980. He owns a farm at Durgapur near Jaipur. He 
has changed a lot from a nationalist popular leader to 
the narrowly limited Kisan leader and is now 
regarded as a spent up force in his advanced age. 

Based on Rqjasthan Who's Who by Sukhvir Singh 
and persona! contacts and enquiries by the contri- 
hiitor. 

B. O. Sharma 


ASAKANI, G. K. (1941- ) 

Goverdhan Kumar Asarani is one of the shining 
stars of Indian Film Industry who had to struggle 
hard to reach its highest peak as one of the best 
comedians known to the industiy. Hailii^ from a 
middle class Sindhi business community which 
migrated from Karachi to Jaipur, Rajasthan in 1935 
Goverdhan Kumar was bom on 1 January, 1941 at 
Jaipur. He is the third son of Thakurdas Jethanand 
Asarani and Smt. Jamna Devi Asarani. Four 
younger sisters and one younger brother comprise 
their family which was going on smoothly as father 
owning a cloth store in Jaipur was well established by 
all means. Unfortunately the business was brought 
to a standstill soon after 1947 and the family was in 
dire distress. 

Goverdhan Kumar had to face the cruel realities 
of life at a tender age but managed to earn a little 
amount by part-time working in a sports shop, 
general merchant shop etc. He joined Municipal 
School and later when his father and elder brother 
opened their new cloth shop Asarani joined St. 
Javier School, Jaipur. Inspired by Principal Father 
Mann, Pandit Hukum Narain, Father Batsan, Pandit 
Mishra and Miss Francis, Asarani here learned the 
importance of hard struggle for a better life. On a 
successful completion of school career he joined 
Rttiasthan Collie, Jaipur (1959) where only brilliant 
students were admitted in the beginning. Here 
Asarani was influenced by Principal Arthur Hughes, 
Professor J. C. Joshi of Hindi and Professor A. K. 
Qjha of Political Science Department.’ Goverdhan 
Kunuu passed his B.A. with high secbhd class with 
59% marks. Even while a student in the third 
standard of the school he saw a school play and then 
decided to act on the stage at the first opportunity. In 
1952-53 Asarani worked as a child artist in children’s 
pre^iramme of All India Radio, Jaipur and later on 
became a regular announcer. In 1963 lie joined the 
Film Institute of India, Poona in its acting course 
which he passed, obtainii^ the 1st position in 1965. 
Subsequenfly he joined as Lecturer in Acting Course 
of tlw Institute where he worked upto 1970. In 1971 


he appeared in Hindi film 'Guddi' for the firsi time. 
The success of this film brought him many roles on 
Hindi screen as comedian and character actor. He 
has been awarded coveted ’Filmfare Award' as the 
best comedian in 1973 in the film Aqf Kee Taaza 
Khaher'. In 1976 he was awarded the best Comedian 
Award for his role in Balika Badhu', in 1973 he 
bagged best Comedian of the year’s Award in film 
Aanhoni awarded by Shama Shushma Award, 
Delhi. The honour was repeated in 1975, ’76 and '77 
by Lions Club. Bombay. He also bagged the Best 
Actor Award in Gujarati in 1977. He has worked in 
four Gujarati films as leading man’s role in 'Maa 
Baap', Mota Ohar Nee Vahu'. 'Sansar Chakra'md 
'Maa TeMaa '. In 1977 he directed his first film which 
was also written by him and he played the leading 
role in 'Chala Murari Hero Bunne'. People around 
him had their own apprehensions at this venture, but 
the success of this film made them change their 
altitude towards him and it gave him a confidence, 
courage and determination to go ahead, in 1978 
Satam Mem Saab ’ was written and directed by him 
while in 1979 his third film ‘Ham NahaiSudharange' 
written, directed and produced by him firmly 
established him in the film industry. Presently, he isa 
comedian, versatile actor and is at the peak of his 
popularity. Asarani is married to Maryu Bansal of 
Delhi who as a student joined Acting course in the 
Film Institute of India, Poona where she has also 
worked as a Lecturer for some time. 

Asarani’s ideas and ideals have been, as he slates, 
largely influenced by the life and teachings and worit 
of leaders like Napoleon, Swami Vivekananda, 
Mahatma l3andhi, Charlie Chaplin, Guru Dutt and 
Satyiyit Ray. He looks upon film industry as the one 
place where one can give best expression to his or her 
creative faculties. 

X-Ray, Magazine of St. Xavier Schoo!, Jaipur 
(1954-57); Rtyasthan College Magazine, Jaipur 
(1960-63); All India Radio, Jaipur (Contracts with 
Asarani) (1955-1963); /Natya Sangh' (Ratiaia), 
Jaipur (1961-63); Film'Institute of India, Poona 
(Certdkates to Asarani) (1963-1965); Film Institutecd' 
India, Poona-Lecturership records (1965-19701; 
“Actors Talk about Acting” (book)-hy Mohan Bawa, 
1976; Film Fare: Madhuri; Shama-Susima; Screen; 
Star d Style; Dharamyug; Star Dust; Movie: Saptahik 
Hindustan: Chitralok; “Gee” (Giqaraii weekly)-(All 
publications about jUms etc.); Persona! ii\formation of 
the contributor gathered through interviews. 
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ASAWA, GOKUL LAL (190M982) 

Gokul Lai Asawa was born on 2 October, 1901 at 
Deoli Cantt, (Tonk District). He belongs to a middle 
class Maheshwari family. His father Shri Hazari Lai, 
was a man of ordinary means. 

Shri Asawa got his earlier education from 
Shahpura, a town near Deoli. He passed his High 
School examination from DAV High School, i^mer. 
He joined Government College, Ajmer, for Inter¬ 
mediate examination. He got Birla Scholarship and 
joined Benaras Hindu University from where he got 
his B.A. and M.A. (Philosophy)degrees in 1926 and 
1928 respectively. On completion of fiis education, 
he joined DAV High School, Ajmer as a teacher 
during the session 1928-29. Later he joined as Assis¬ 
tant Professor in Philosophy in Herbert College, 
Kota. But during his one year stay at Kota, he was 
involved with national activities and incurred the 
displeasure of the Principal, with the result that he 
was not confirmed in his appointment and his 
services were dispensed with due to so-called 
“undesirable activities”. 

He plunged himself into national activities. At that 
time Gandhyi started his famous Dandi March 
(12 March, 1930). Gandhtji and his followers made 
salt in violation of the Sait laws. Shri Asawa joined 
this movement at Ajmer and he became a staunch 
Saiyagrahi from that time onwards. He was arrested 
four times during the year 1930-32. He suffered 
imprisonment upto 1940. During the Quit India 
Movement of 1942, he was again arrested. He had 
the unique privilege of being the member of AICC 
during 1931-35, 1937 and 1939. For sixteen years 
continuously, he was the member of the Ajmer- 
Merwara Provincial Congress Committee. 

He-was instrumental in establishing the first 
responsible Government in the Princely State of 
Shahpura in 1947, perhaps the first among the 541 
princely states in India. He was its Chief Minister. 
After working for about 6 months as Chief Minister 
of Shahpura State, he became Deputy Chief Minister 
in the United Rqjasthan which was inaugurated by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Udaipur in May 1948. In 
November 1948 he was nominated as Member of the 
Constituent Assembly where he contributed his lot 
in framing the constitution of Free India. 

From 1952, he went into self-imposed political 
isolation. The reasons, perhaps, were; he was a strict 
disciplinarian, self-less worker and sharp-tongued. 
Herauld not adjust himself in the party politics of the 
State. 

One of the Hqjasthan Gandhians, Shri Han Bhau 


Upadhayay showered all praises on him. in his 
works, Shri Asawa is described as hard, hon^ and 
most loyal to the country and the Congress organi¬ 
zation, rarely found in the field of politics. He can be 
assigned any work. The first Chief Minister of 
Greater Rajasthan-Shri Vyas Jai Narain, called hun 
Guru and he was called as Guru among the people. 
He was well-versed in Philosophy, Tantra, Vedanta. 
He believed in simple living. He could adorn the 
chair in any University in Philosophy, 

He died in 1982. 

Rq/asihan men Swamantm Sangram KeSenani-by 
Sumanesh Joshi Ed. pp. 335-340; Personal Interview 
with the relatives of Shri Asawa at winter. 

Aminuodin 


ASUK, UPENDRA NATH (1910- ) 

Upendra Nath Ashk was born in 1910 in a 
Brahmin family. His original name was Indra- 
narayan but his father Pt. Madhoram, a station- 
master in the Indian Railways, later christened him 
as Upendra. Later as a writer he also used 
pseudonym ‘Shanawar*. On the death of the poet 
Kashmiri Lai Ashk, whom Upendranath admired a 
lot, he adopted the suftix "Ashk”. 

Ashk received his early education at home under 
the strict guidance of his father and later joined 
Saindass Anglo-Sanskrit High School at Jullundur 
from where he passed his Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion in 1927. In 1931 he graduated from the D.A,V. 
College, Jullundhur and five years later he graduated 
in Law from Lahore. 

Ashk married Sheila Devi in 1932 who died ofT.B. 
in 1936. He married for the second time in 1941 but 
the couple got separated after a partnership of about 
sb( months. He has a daughter out of this wedlock. 
He married Kaushalya Devi in 1941 and has two 
sons. Kaushalya Devi is a writer in her own right. The 
family is now settled at Allahabad. 

Ashk spent quite some years of his early 
professional life in journalism. He joined the 
editorial board of a Lahore Urdu daily Bhisham. after 
having worked as a teacher for about six months. He 
shifted to Bandemamm, another Urdu daily from 
Lahore which was being run by Lala Lqjpat 1^. He 
also worked in Veer Bharat on a pan-time basis and 
as a co-editor of BhuchaaL In 1939 he went to 
Preeinagar (Amritsar) and for a couple of years was 
editing the Hindi-Urdu publications of Pnaef Lari, in 
1941 he joined the All India RatUo, LqjbPire as a 
playwright and wotked there for three ymi. in 1944 
he joined as editor of the Hindi journtd Saindt 
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SamachtuiF. Delhi. In the following year he left for 
Bombay on the invitation of Filmistan. one of the 
most leading Bombay film producers of those years. 
He wrote dialogues for a few Hindi movies like 
Mazthor and Sttfar and also acted in a couple of 
them. In 1947 he fell victini to T.B. and had to quit 
Bombay as well as the film world. In 1948 he 
migrated to Allahabad and established Neeiabh 
Prakashan in 1949. 

Although Ashk is now recognised as a Hindi 
litterateur but his early writings were in Puryabi and 
Urdu. He started writing Bamis -Zk popular metre of 
Puhiabi folklore, at a veiy early age. Very soon he 
shifted ter Urdu and almost all his writings during 
1926-1934 were in Urdu. In 1931 he started having 
correspondence with Munshi Prem Chand, the 
noted Hindi short story-writer. It was under his 
inspiration and that of Pt. Makhan Lai Chaturvedi 
that he shifted to Hindi which he adopted as the 
medium of Kis creative expression. Besides these 
languages, Ashk is well read in English literature and 
h'as a working knowledge of a few other Indian 
languages, Gujrati, Bengali and Marathi. 

Ashk is a prolific writer and has to his credit in 
Hindi alone about seventy publications. Of these 
there are ten novels including his monumental work 
Girn Diwaivn (The Crumbling of Walls). He has 
written thifteen full length plays ( Aryo Did' and 
Chhota Beiare'among the more well known); about 
fifty one-act plays and his twelve collections of 
poems and four works of literary criticism and two 
books of essays to his credit. Many of his works have 
been translated both into Indian and foreign 
languages, particularly in Russian. His Girti Diwaren 
and Alag Alag Raste have also been telecast by the 
Moscow Television. 

Ashk's literary attainments are spread over 
practically all the genres of literary form but it is in the 
plays and novels that he has established an identity of 
his own. Known as a realistic writer he glways 
chooses his themes and characters from life as it is, 
even though one finds glimpses of idealism here and 
there. Either under the influence of Marx or because 
of his own predilections he identifies his writings 
with the experiences, problems and consciousness of 
the lower middle classes. In fact, the dexterity with 
which he describes the sensibilities of this section 
of the society is perhaps unmatched in the 
contemporary Hindi literature. His approach to 
entire literature is said to be professional, which is 
not the same as being commercial. 

Recognition to Ashk has come in abuiKlance. 
Ahnbsta 4nzen of his booiuVwritiiHPi have received 
IttMiry awards, in 19S9 the Oovermnent trf'Pufl^b 


honoured him as an eminent man of letters in Hindi 
literature, in 1965 Sangeet Naiak Akademy 
conferred upon him the honour of the best 
playwright in Hindi and in 1972 he received the 
coveted 'Nehru Award' from the Soviet Land. Kala 
Qarpan, Chandigarh arrangiKi an Abhinandan 
Samaroh in his honour on his 70th birthday in 1980. 
He is at present busy writing out last sequel to his 
Gnu Diwaren. 

Sahiiyakaar Ashk by Kapildev Ray (Allahabad 
Rress. 11) Ashk : £A Rangeen yyakiiiaya. (ed.) 
Kaiishala Ashk, Seelabh Rrakasshan; ,Down Memory 
Lane: Wnh Ashk by S. S. C'hawla in fhe Tnbune. 
Dei. 22. mo. 

ManoKaMA Kohli 
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-See under Mukherjec, Ashit Baran 

ASHOK KUMAR (1911- ) 

Ashok Kumar-A distinguished veteran of the 
Indian movies, who has dominated the Hindi films 
over Ibrty-five years, hails from an upper middle 
class Bengali brahmin family, settled at l^andwa in 
Madhya Pradesh. He was born at Bhagalpur in Bihar 
at the residence o( his opulent maternal grandfather 
on 13 October, 1911. His grandfather and father 
Kunja Lai were practising lawyers. His mother had 
received western education and his lather's sister was 
deeply religious minded. They created literary taste 
in him by relating to him stories from the English and 
Indian classical writinip. He accompanied them to 
several places of pilgrimage. This inspired him to 
study Sanskrit and Indian culture. The impact of his 
maternal uncle developed in him interest in music. 

Ashok Kumar had his education at Khandwa. He 
took B.Sc. degree with a view to taking up a job in 
Germany where his uncle was employed, but this 
could not materialize due to his uncle's death. He, 
therefore, joined Law in Calcutta to become a 
lawyer butcouldnot complete it, as the film dire|:Aor 
Himanshu Rai took him to Bombay in 1934 and 
appointed him as an assistant cameraman and 
laboratory-in-chaige. In Chtoutta he had c(»ne in 
contact with Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyaya and 
seen the glamour of the New Theatres. In Biombay 
he became westernized. He was married to Shobha 
Devi wd had a happy married life. 

\^ile seeking a professional career, acting in ftlna 
had never entered the imagination of Ashok Kumar 
because Iw had no interest in it and die profession 
was not considered reqiMUble. However, it was 
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thrust upon him in 1935 by his p<itron liimanshu 
Rill who first trained him in script writing and 
subscquciufy, discerning in him hidden potcniia- 
lities ol a first-rate actor, selected him for the role 
of hero in film 'Jiwan Naiya’ with I>evika Rani as 
heroine. Quite surprisingly this thrilling experience 
oi the screen world proved ever-lasting in his mind. 
Since then .Ashok Kumar acted in numerous films 
such as Achhut Kanya', 'Kangan', 'Bandhan', 
•Jhoola', ‘Naya Sansar’, ‘Kismat’, 'Sangam’, 
‘Aisana', 'Bandish', 'bk Hi rasta’, *Bhai Bhai’, ‘Chalti 
Ka Nam Gadi', ‘Yeh Rastey Hain Pyar Ke’, 
•Gumrah’, ’Karigar', ‘Aaj Aur Kaf, ‘Victoria No. 203' 
and emerged as an eminent actor. But his initial 
psychological nervousness while facing the camera 
continued throughout. While the acting brought to 
Ashok Kumar name, fame and wealth, he made the 
profession respectable, dignified and attractive. 
Since then the educated boys and girls of good 
families gradually shed their hesitation in selecting 
career in filhis. Because of Ashok Kumar's excellent 
peribrmances the Bombay Talkies gained promi¬ 
nence and its films became very popular. 

In 194748 Ashok Kumar engaged himselfentirely 
in film production. His film$-‘Msuboor’, 'Mahal' 
‘Ma’, 'Parineeta', ‘Sam^', 'Kalpana', 'Ragini* and 
‘Teri Surat Meri Aankhen'-were very much liked by 
the educated middle and upper class gentry. They 
had story value, natural acting and realistic depiction 
of society and its problems. But for want of sex, 
violence and awe-inspiring theatrical elements they 
lacked mass appeal and could not become finan¬ 
cially beneficial. Therefore, Ashok Kumar resumed 
acting in which he had already made a marK He 
acted as hero in 'Sangram', ‘Didar', ‘Samadhi' and 
many other films and achieved fresh laurels. But in 
later ycatrs he preferred to take up short character 
roles which are less strenuous, have greater scope 
for artistic acting and can provide relaxation to him. 

In all, Ashok Kumarlias aefed in more than 300 
films and still has several on hand. Having spent life¬ 
time in films he is the most eminent film personality 
in the country. Because of this he is highly respected 
in Bombay film circles and addressed as ‘Dada 
Moni'. For his immense contribution to the art of 
aaing he received 'Sangeet Natak Akademi Award' 
in 1950, 'Bharat Award* in 1968 and subsequently 
the ‘Filmfare Award.’ At the 29th National Film 
Festival he was made Chairman of die Jury. ‘ 

As a man Ashok Kumar has sympathy for the 
afllicled. He believes in stars and regards astrolc^ as 
a perfect science. He cdlen considers^ the date of his 
birth inauspicious. From the events of his life he has 
concluded ttet right from his birth the very firft d* 


everything has proved ominous. Dog and pigeon 
keeping, painting, chess playing and astrology have 
been his hobbies. To these he has added homeo¬ 
pathy and poultry fanning. He is very fond of rela¬ 
ting anecdotes in friendly circles. He has one son and 
three daughters. 

India's tVho's IStA hiblicaiion 1978-79; 
Dharm Vug, 20th and 27th December 1981; articles in 
English journals and newspapers. 

H. L. Gupta 


ASHRAF ALl (MUHAMMAD) 

-See under Thanawi, 

Muhammad Ashraf Ali Maulana 

ASHRAF, K. M. (Dr.) (1903-1962) 

Dr. Kunwar Mohammad Ashraf, scholar and 
patriot was born on 25 November, 1903 in the village 
of Daryapur in Hathras tehsil, Aligarh district in 
Uttar Pradesh. His ancestors were Hindu Rajputs 
who got converted to Islam. They orginally belonged 
to the village of Tasi in formerly princely state of 
Alwar. His grandfather, Tahkur Kunwar Mum, who 
had adopted the profession of a hakim, moved out of 
Tasi because of economic hardships and ultimately 
settled down at Daryapur. Ashrafs father on birth 
was named Murli Singh, who became the station 
master at Shahdara in Delhi. His mother passed 
away when he was just four years old. 

Ashraf had his education at the upper primary 
school in Daryapur. His father engaged a maulvi for 
teaching him the Quran and Islamic theology. In the 
school his teacher Pandit Ram Lal infiuenced him 
most After a year and a half he was sent to another 
school in Aligarh and later on to the Sanatan 
Dharam Sabha High School, where he read upto 
class ill. As his father was transferred to Moradabad, 
Ashraf joined Hewett Muslim school, where he 
studied Hindi and Sanskrit upto class VI and there¬ 
after Urdu and Peraian. He passed Matriculation in 
1918. His early education and contact with liberal 
Hindu teachers seems to have imbibed a secular 
outlook in him. At school he gained reputation as a 
budding orator. Maulvi Rahmat Ulla^ his Arabic 
teacher, was a natioiudist and an anti-imperialisL 
Ashraf instinctively imbibed the values of patriotism 
and nationalism specially when he came in contaa 
with Maulana Hasrat Mohani in 1922. On comple- 
tk)n of school, examination Ashraf jmned M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. He protested against his European 
teacher, who was teaching lesson ofthe superiority of 
white races; he was fined and expelted from the cW. 
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After passing hU F.A., he joined B.A. in the same 
colie^. 

In 1919, the political atmosphere in India was 
surcharged. A new and revolutionary period had 
begun with the anii-Kowlalt>Act agitation and the 
Jallianwalta Bagh massacre. Mahatma Gandhi 
emerged as a mass leader and gave a call for 
Satyafiraha and subsequently for the Non<co< 
operation movement. Since the college belonged to 
.the nation they captured its building. Soon after the 
Jamia MUlia, Islamia was founded in the college 
mosque by Maulana Mohmood'UI-Hasan. Jamia 
was dissident anti>Bntish group, which was thrown 
out of the M.A.O. G)llege and its teachers started 
teaching work in tents across the road. Jamia-millia 
became the centre of the Satyagrahis. Ashraf joined 
this nationalist group and started wearing Khadi. As 
the non-cooperation movement subsided M.AO. 
College was renamed as Aligarh Muslim University. 
Ashraf joined AMU, in 1923, for his B.A (Hons.), 
even though he had already passed B.A from Jamia 
Millia. He studied under Dr. Mohammad Habib, 
whom he always called his guru. He passed B.A 
(Hons.) in 1925, M.A (History) in 1926 and L.L.B. 
in 1927. He broke all previous records in these 
examinations. 

During the student days he became very popular 
and was elected Vice-President of students' union. At 
AJwar he saw for himself the hardship of the bemri 
labourers and the humiliating treatment they were 
given by the Mahanya and his courtiers, lliis 
increased his hatred for the present social system. He 
had already started imbibing socialist ideas at 
Aligarh, particularly because of his association with 
Professor Mohammed Habib. Afte' passing L.L.B., 
Ashraf established a legal practice at Muzafl'arnagar 
for a short period. His patron, Maharida of Alwar, 
now sent him to London for higher studies. In 
London he joined two courses, Lincoln's Inn for Bar- 
at-law and later the School of Oriental Studies for 
Ph.O. in Medieval Indian History. He worked on the 
thesis concerning life and conditions of the people of 
Hindustan from 1200 to 1550. In 1928, Ashraf 
actively worked against the Simon Commission. He 
supported the nationalists and opposed the 
communalists among the Muslims. However, he did 
not take active part in politics at this stage. 

In 1929, Ashraf got small scholaiship to complete 
his Ph.D. in London, and got the degree in 1932. He 
lived a life of poverty and hardship with an allowance 
of 100 but was mentally satisfied. He was a 
student in Eitgland dudng one of the worst periods 
of mass poverty, unemployment and deepening 
crisis. He (bund inspiration in the Russian revolution 


and «»ncTeic example in the social reconstruction of 
the Soviet Union, l^is visit made him a communist. 

In 1934, he returned to India and joined as a 
lecturer at the Aligarh Muslim University. Just after 
one year, he was drawn into active politics as a whole 
time worker and gave up academic ctreer. Sina* the 
communist party was illegal, he started working in 
the Congress Socialist Party which had been formed 
in 1934: Soon after Ashraf was elected a member of 
its Natidnai Executive, in 1936, Ashraf attended 
the Congress session presided over by Nehru at 
Lucknow and acted as a spokesman of the 
communists. His speeches at the Congress session 
at 1 ripuri, Ramgarh and AlCC sessions at Poona, 
Allahabad, Bombay etc. were eagerly read by public. 
At Nehru's request, he joined the Congress secre¬ 
tariat at Allahabad. He was pul in charge of West Asia 
and Muslim mass contact progntmme, 

In 1937 general elections, he contested an 
assembly scat on a Congress ticket in Mathura-Agra 
constituency. He was defeated with a narrow margin 
of two hundred and seventy-live votes. However, he 
continued drawing the Muslim masses into the 
national movement. He opposed the communal 
politics of Muslim League tooth and nail. He also 
ibught the reactionary Hindu communalists. A body 
of the nationalist Muslims, the Azad Muslim 
Conference elected him as a member. In 1940, he 
was imprisoned and was released only two years 
later. In the Deoli Concentration Camp, as a result of 
prolonged hunger strike for over thirty days, his 
health deteriorated. After his release in 1942, he 
shifted to the newly set-up headquarters of the CPI 
in Bombay and became a permanent invitee to the 
Central Committee of the party which he continued 
to attend till 1948. 

In 1933-34, he led a Meo peasant struggle against 
the Maharaja of Alwar's oppression and exploitation 
of poor peasants on their demands for reduction of 
revenue and octroi, grazing and toll taxes< it is 
popularly known as Alwar or Meo gardi. Armed 
battles took place between the armed forces of the 
Maharaja and the peasants. Ashraf vfsited a large 
number of Meo villages during their struggle and 
directed the peasants in their movement and guided 
them in handling arms and ammunition against 
Mahanda’s forces. The Government of India sent its 
own troops to control the state and deprived the 
Maharaja of his authority. The revenue was reduced 
and some other taxes were abolished and relief 
measures were taken. Ashraf organised the youthful 
Meos to join Pr^ Mandal and fight for the country’s 
independence. Soon after this the Priya Parishad 
movement sutrted in the princely state of Bharatpur. 
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The Bharatpur patriots approached Ashraf. He took 
part in the conference of Praia Parishad held in 
Punhana in the district Gurgaon (Haryana). Under 
his influence, the Meo leaders Syed Mutalabi, 
Chaudhary Abdul Haye and others joined the 
movement and Satyagraha. 

He had countless friends in Mewat and every 
village was his village. He would ask the educated 
persons to follow the example of the youth of Russia 
and China in patriotism. Besides this, he encouraged 
them to collect the verses of Mewat poets and to 
record the lives of the sufies of Mewat. Due to his 
presence in the Congress organisations in Gurgaon, 
Bharatpur, Mathura and Agra, people began to learn 
something of Marxism from the outset. 

In 1948, Ashraf edited a daily newspaper called 
Naya Daur, which was distributed by the CPI. The 
paper's services in counteracting communalism 
were acknowledged by all peace lovers, reputable 
newspapers, as well as leading writers and politi¬ 
cians. It specialised mainly on news tfiat showed up 
the conspiracies of the communalists and the 
princely states. 

Ashraf was a man of letters. He wrote plays and 
features. One such on the life of Mirza Ghalib was so 
outstanding that it became a real sensation when the 
B.B.C. broadcasted a portion of it in the 
Indian programme. He was essentially a scholar, an 
idealist, warm, afl'ectionate and teiider. He hated 
snobbery as much as he detested hypocrisy. He 
taught in Delhi University in 1959-60 and his college, 
K.M. College, became a centre of a new wave of 
historical studies. 

In November I960, Dr. Ashraf went to Berlin, 
where the Humboldt University had appointed him 
as a Guest-Professor in Medieval Indian History at 
the Institute of Indology. He lectured here on the 
history of feudalism in India. Later he presided over 
the Medieval section of the Indian History congress 
session, held at Aligarh in December 1960. Here he 
had an opportunity to expound his philosophy of 
history, based on historical materialism. From July 
to December 1961, he was in Soviet Russia on a 
long-standing invitation from the Institute of the 
People of Asia of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Soviet Union. He collected materials for his study of 
the influence of nomadic peoples of central Asia on 
the development of feudalism in India. 

He was a genuine patriot and a true internationa- 
lisL He will always be remembered for his consistent 
and continuous struggle against communalism and 
his exposure of its causes both internal and external. 
Because he worked and fought so consciously and 
outof a fedihg Irresponsibility based on knowled^. 


the late Or. K. M. Ashraf lives in our memory as flie 
incarnation of an ideal tjire of historian-the teamed 
scholar combined with the arctent revolutioiuuy. He 
helped to create Marxist intellectual dimate for. 
historical writings. M the end of 1961 he returned to 
East Berlia He was planning to write books on 
history of feudalism in India and was also induced 
by his friends to write down his autobiography, 
covering the crucial periods of our freedom move¬ 
ment. However, fate shattered his plans and on 
7 June, 1962, Professor K. M. Ashraf, at the age of 
fifly-nine died of a heart attack. His mortal remains 
were buried in the "Cemetery of Socialists" at Berlin. 

Faroqi d N. L Gupta,: Ufeand WoHt. of Dr. K. M. 
Ashntf, New Delhi, 1979: Horst Kruger (ed).: Kunwar 
Mohammad Ashrttf: An Indian Scholar and Revolu¬ 
tionary. (1903-1962). Berlin, 1966: K. M. Ashretf. : 
Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan. New 
Delhi, 1969. 

Hari Singh 


ASHTEKAR, BALKRISHNA ANAND RAO 
(PANDIT) ALUS POOCUWALE RAJA 
BHAIYYA (1882-1956) 

Pandit Balkrishna Anand Rao Ashtekar, popularly 
known as Raja Bhaiyya Poochwale was the most 
eminent musician of the famous Gwalior Gharana, 
who dominated the musical horizon of Gwalior 
during the first half of the present century. This great 
musician of Gwalior was born on 12 August, 1882 at 
Lashkar, Gwalior. His family originally hailed from 
Satara in Maharashtra. But R^a Bhaiyya’s great¬ 
grandfather, Keshava Rao Ashtekar left his home¬ 
land and migrated to Jhansi along with SadasNa' 
Rao Bhau. Here he was given the Jagir of Pooch. 
Since then the nick-name Poochwale has stuck to the 
family. In 1857 when the War of Independence 
broke out in Jhansi Keshava Rao's son Ramchandra 
Rao shifted to Gwalior where he settled denvn 
permanently. R^ya Bhaiyya was the grandson of 
Ramchandra Rao's son Anand Rao. 

Anand Rao was a great lover of music. He played 
sitar and harmonium. His brother Ganpal Rao was 
also interested in classical musk. From them Rega 
Bhaiyya inherited his love of music. He was a 
physically handicapped child having been struck by 
paralysis at the tender age of two and a half years; 
when he became lame. Hiis infirmity must have 
precluded an active childhood and Raia Bhat^ 
spent a lot of his time listeniiig tO various musical 
concerts that were regularly tudd at Owaltor. He got 
the oppoitunity to listen to some of the great 
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musicians of'his time and this increased his love of' 
music all the more. 

The story of Ritja Bhaiyya's training in music is 
very interesting. He was bom in an age when 
classical musical tradition was confined to Gharanas. 
The knowledge remained within the family and was 
transmitted from father to son. It was extremely 
difficult for an outsider to break into this closed 
world of Gharanas. R^a Bhaiyya had to struggle 
hard against this narrow mindedness of the Gurus 
of his time who would not impart knowledge to 
him even though he was so keen to learn. 

Rida Bhaiyya started to learn music at the feel of 
late Vaman Bua Phaliankar and then from his son 
Shivram Mistn alias Lala Bua. The father and son 
taught him about four hundred compositions of 
their Gharana. Vaman Bua died in Samvat 1961 and 
Lala Bua in Samvat 1964. Riya Bhai> 7 a now tried to 
become a disciple of the great Khayal singer, 
Shanker Pandit of Gwalior. But the family of the 
great musician was opposed to his taking up an 
outsider as his disciple. So for some time Pandidi 
refused to make R^ia Bhaiyya his disciple. He was, 
however, not discouraged by the refusal. Shanker 
Pandit used to sing every day at the temple of Shree 
Vitthadi in Lashkar. RAia Bhaiyya was there every 
day to listen to'him and thus started to learn like the 
legendary Eklavya. Ultimately, impressed by his 
tenacity and devotion, the Pandit relented and took 
him as his disciple, and taught him two hundred 
compositions. R^a Bhaiyya also had the privilege of 
learning the notation system devised by Vishnu 
Narain Bhatkhande, for which he was specially sent 
by the Gwalior Ourbar to Bombay. But with him the 
association of R^a Bhaiyya was not exactly that of 
teacher and taught, because Bhatkhande also learnt 
many compositions from Riya Bhaiyya. 

The difficulty faced by him when he was searching 
for a Guru left a lasting impression on Riga Bhaiyya. 
Never again any one willing to learn was to 
e)q>erience the same difficulties so long as R^a 
Bhaiyya was alive. In his own time he became a large 
hearted Guru who imparted knowledge freely to his 
disciples. Due to his eforts Madhav Music College 
was founded at Gwalior in 1918, thus throwing open 
the portals of music to every one willing to learn. For 
the benefit of his students he wrote several books of 
music. His Tan Matika in three volumes is an 
excellent text book of Khayal Gayaki. Another, book 
Thumri Tarangini is a colleaion of Thumris. His third 
book Dhntpad Dhamar Gayan is a text book of 
Dhrupad gayaki. 

As a muncian, Riya Bhaiyya's forte was his beauti* 
folly wdi modulated voice, the varfotyofha tans and 


the unique .way of reaching the ’sum'. He could sing 
Dhrupad, Dhamar, Khayal, rhumri. Tappa and 
Bhiyans with equal ease, During.his long career he 
gave innumerable concerts in ail the nuyor cities of 
India. As his fame grew, honours were heaped on 
him. He was given the title of'Sangeet Ratnakar' by 
the Gwalior durbar and ’Sangeet Chhaya' by the 
Maurice Music College of Lucknow. The President 
of free India awarded the best Musician's award and 
the President's Medal. 

R<du Bhaiyya Poochwuiediedon I April, 1956. But 
musiciul tradition founded by him is being carried 
forward by his numerous disciples who have brought 
glory to their great guru by their devotion to the 
cause of music Notable among them are Bala Saheb 
Poochwale, his son and the late Datiu Bhaiyya 
Poochwale, his nephew, Govind Rao RjOurkar of 
Jaipur and his disciple Shnmati Maiini Raiurkar, 
Professor B. S. Palhak of Allahabad, Dr. Sunutti 
Mutatkar of Delhi, Ramchandra Rao Agnihoth and 
the late Sadasiva Rao Agnihoth are some of his other 
disciples. 

Rqja Bhaiyya PoovhwaU - Tan Maiikapan J, Hand 
III, lliumn Tarangini, Dhrupad Dhamar Shiksha and 
Sangeeiopasana; “Smanka" 14, 15, lb, Teh. 1975, 
published by Rqla Bhaiyya Poochwale Smarati 
Samaroh Samiti; Kala Tana June-July, iVbJ, pub¬ 
lished by Madhya Pradesh Kala Parishad: hnerview 
with Bala Sahib Poochwale, Ex-Principal, Madhav 
Sangeei Mahavidyalaya, Gwalior. 

Muman Kumar 


ASHWINl KUMAR (1920- ) 

Ashwini Kumar was born on 27 December, I92U 
at Lahore. His father Dr. Viswanath was a disting¬ 
uished physician. He passed his M.A. in history in 
1942 from Government College, Lahore and stood 
second in the University. He passed his B.A, (Hons) 
in English literature and he had his schooling in a 
Public School. In 1942 he was selected in the 
Imperial Police and stood first among the Indian 
students. Earlier he was selected in Royal Navy in 
1937 but he left it. In the Punjab University he was 
known as a crack boxer, a fine hockey player, and an 
expert in rowing. Since he was good in studies as well 
as in sports he was awarded Roll of Honour in sports 
as welt as in education. 

He had a very distinguished record in the Indian 
Police for over thirty seven years and worked out 
some of the most ditPiculi murder cases known in 
Indian criminal history. His tenure was highlighted 
by the many occasions he made news. He shot into 
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wurtd hcutltiiio.<» when he liiiuiduted the iiotorioui> 
luting ul decuith headed by Bhupui that had created a 
retgn ui terror in the state ul baurashtra in the early 
5Us. Once again he worked out very diilicuit cases of 
looting of l»nks, railways and the whole town of 
Mukerian in 19S6. In 190S, he gave a dramatic chase 
to Sucha Singh, the principal suspect in the Kairon 
murder case, into the territory of Nepal. AH of them 
have been hanged with the exception of one who 
awaits tlie gallows. He was the youngest Inspector 
Oeneral of Police and was promoted to this rank in 
1937 after only eleven years of service. Even in the 
field of defence of the motherland he was 
commanding the Border Security Force ail along the 
Western borders of India with Pakisuin and was 
always in the front line along with his bordermen 
duringthe 1971 War. Heretired as Director-General, 
Border Security Force after serving in the Police 
Force as one of the mt^t distinguished, courageous 
and brilliant ollicers. To date he is the highest 
decorated Indian Police Oflicer for gallantry and 
distinguished services. He won the highest gallantry 
award in the Indian Police (The President's Police 
Medal for Gallantry) in 1949, with three citations. He 
was also awarded the highest rpedai for disting¬ 
uished services and the Police Medal for Meritorious 
service, was awarded the hitima Bhusiiun for 
outstanding gallant work in the 1971 war with 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Ashwini Kumar has been an outstanding 
sportsman throughout. his academic career and 
service. He repnesented the country in Hockey, 
Boxing, Rowing and Atheletics. As a patron of sports 
he lias led many Indian cemtingents abroad to 
VanbOliver (1954), Melbourne (1956), Tokyo (1958), 
Cardil{(1958), Rome (1960) aihd Edinburg 0970). 
He had Been the President of the Indian Hockey 
Federation for more than two decades when our 
country was world champion and had been actively 
associated with almost all important sport activities 
in India and abroad. As on date, he is the member of 
Executive Board of the International Olympic 
Association,' the first Asian to be so elected, 
controlling with four others the entire games of 
International Sport He was also President of the 
Indian Basket Bsll Federation, and Indian Athletic 
Federation, was President of the Puigab Olympic 
Association for about twenty years and Secretary of 
tiK Natioital Olympic Committee for almost two 
decades. He resigned in 1976. 

the firtt Indian to be elected a Vi(»^•President of' 
(he Irttemational CNympk; Committee, Mr. Ashwini 
Kmnar is a man of many parts, a many-sided 
personalisy, whose mien and bearing belie his sixty- 


two y«trs. The first Indian to hold this prestigious 
office (and second Asian, the first having been Mr. 
Kiyokawa of Japan), Ashwini Kumar defeated his 
only rival Mr. Julian K. Roosevelt of the USA by 
forty-nine votes (o-twenty-four in a straight conte^ in * 
the election held recendy in New Delhi. He will hold 
, the office foi four years. The Indian Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation and the sports-lovers of India re-ingratiated 
by Mr. Kumar's election to the high prestigious 
office, featured in a number of programmes in the 
media, TV and Radio included, in her letter to Mr. 
Kumar, the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
characterised his choice as "reassuring proof of the 
goodwill we command”. She added that this honour 
is ”a tribute to your lifelong service u> the promotion 
of sports and games”.' He was awarded the Medal for 
Merit, for outstanding work in the International 
Sports arena, by the Federation International De 
Hockey in 1982. 

Besides, being a retired Police Officer and an 
active sports administrator he is well-known as ui 
Urdu poet and a musician. He learnt Indian Classical 
Music under S. Sohan Singh, a disciple of Ustad 
Fayaz Khan, of the Agra School. As president of the 
Harvallabh Music festival, the oldest classical Music 
Cbnferpnce in India (started in 1875), he has 
organized- the annual Harvallabh Music festival at 
Julandhar for more than thfee decades. He has also 
written a book on the appreciation of Classical Music 
(The Casual Slymphoi^). His other hobbles are 
writing poetry, both in Urdu and English, photo¬ 
graphy, Golf and Equesterian sports. He is a kriown 
Test Commentator and continues to be a regular and 
popular talker over the radio. He has a fine persona¬ 
lity and he keeps himself fit with regular exercises 
and he invariably goes on a race for more than one 
hour every day. He is known for his honesty and 
integrity. His travels all over the world many times 
have added to his charm as an affectionate and 
balanced person. 

Personal interview with Mr. Ashwini Kumar, June 
18, 1983; Random interviews with other retired Police 
Officers; Newspaper reports on Mr. Ashwini Kumar. 

HARI SiNOH 


ASKARI, SVED HASAN (1901- ) 

Syed Hasan Askari, son of Syed Riuti Hman, was 
bom in 1901 in his ancestral village-home in 
district Saran, Bihar. Belonging to a mldtlh^ss 
educated zanundar fomHy, he had Bie traditional 
elnnenuuy ediua^ion at home. He passed the 
Matriculatiooeiumriiiaticm fh>m Otimta 21^ 
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in 1918, securing a first division and the District 
Junior Schobrship, and graduated from the then 
O.B.B. CoUege, Muzaf&rpur in 1922. He did his 
M.A. in History and the B.L. from the Patna 
University in 1924 and 192S respectively. 

He married Umme Salma in 1926. They have 
three sons and four daughters; all married and weU- 
settled. 

S. H. Askari joined the teaching profesion in 
1926, and woriced as lecturer, and then profi»sor of 
Hisu^ in the Patna College. On retiring from the 
Government service (19S6), he was re<employed by 
the Patna University. He has put in nearly forty years 
of distinguished service, and is still a familiar 
respected figure on the campus, frequently visiting 
the libraries. 

Professor Askari has been associated with 
numerous academic and research institutions in and 
outside the State. He regularly attended the sessions 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission and 
the Indian History Congress from 1936 to 1974 and 
contributed research papers almost continuously for 
twenty-five years to their respective proceedings 
volumes. He presided over the Medieval India 
section of the Indian History Congress, 1946. He was 
also elected its General President in 1973, but in a 
characteristic gesture of self-effa^ment he conveyed 
with deep r^rets hiS inability to accept the great 
honour. 

Actively associated with the R^onal Records 
Survey Committee, Bihar, since its inception (1945), 
he has extensively toured, on its behalf, the interior 
areas of the Suite and brought to light numerous 
nuuiuscripts, records and epigraphs. He served as 
Honorary Director, K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna (1962*68) and is presently editing 
Histoty qf BUiar, voliune II which the Institute is 
bringing out One of the oldest and most regular 
users of the famous Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public 
Library, he is dso associated with its management 
coinmittee since several decades. He was a member 
of the Bihar Research Society Council mi the Patna 
Urdversity Senate. He also served on the Editorial 
Board of the Medieval India Quarterfy, Aligarh. 

He delivered Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy Memorial 
Lecture at the University of Calcutta (1958), the 
Presidential Address at the Indo-lran Society, 
Calcutta and the Bihar Research Sodety, Patna, 
(1980). He also delivered Uw Khuda Bakhsh Library 
Annual Leaure in 1976. 

The Magadh University oonfwred upon him along 
wRh Sl^ ^^rprakash Nsuain uid Rqla RadhOca 
Raman, the degree of D; Litt. honoris causa, (1967), 
and the Biluur Research Sode(y Ivought tMtta ^wcial 


issue of iisjountai to felicitate hint (1968). In 1971 
the Goverranent of India under its scheme of 
hoiiouring()rientalsGholangavehimaC>Httfiauecd‘ 
Honour and a cash annuity. The (3hiRb insthuta, 
Delhi and the Urdu Aaulemy, Bihar have rimflarty 
honoured him (1975 and 1979). Ehfand hisvi^e were 
invited to Iran to attend the 2500 years of Perskn 
Monarchy celebrations, 1971. 

Teaching and resean^ has been Iris main interest 
sin<» 1936. Earlier, he wrote on the general political 
history of the 18th century suid on mettieval Bihar. 
His numerous articles on Om latter sulriect can well 
form the nucleus of a detailed provincial hiMOfy of 
Bihar. Since 1946 he has concentrated on the 
h^iological literature. He has brought to light new 
pieces of Maifiaat and Muktubai literature, as atoo 
some other works throwing light on the role Of the 
Sufis in the growth of Urdu language and literature, 
and the promotion of cultural and linguistic 
assimilation. In more recent years he has edited 
the texts of, and translated into English, several 
important Persian works. 

Professor Askari is both a scholar and an explorer. 
He has travelled in interior areas and discovert new 
source-materials. His energy and enthusiasm in this 
arduous but rewarding exploration is amazing. He 
has quarried deep in the untapped original sources 
and the valuable materials brou^t out by him lie 
scattered in his 150-and-odd articles, which 
.represent valuable rontributions to the study of 
medieval Indian hisioiy. Some of them require 
further processing, a task which he feels others 
should take up. He himself is intere^ more in 
brining out new materials. He stands unrivahed in 
the knowledge of original Persian sources. 

Professor Askari possesses a broad outiotrit, and 
represents a happy combination of hkdi sdiobnhip 
and noble character. Hi carries the weight of to 
knowledge lightly. He is humble and mod^ trittim 
publicity and avoids public Amctions or fornuri 
assignments. His advice Bfmdily available, biftheli 
relucbmt to undertake formal guidance of rosearch; 

He is fond ofkeeping cows and planting saplings. 
He is an avid newsp^ier reatter sad likes dfawssing 
current potitical albiis. He reads Hindi novto voil* 
riously, and sees films too. He is ihdtfferHitm dress 
but fond of good foodand tea. At the age (ri'eiglity, he 
walks a lot; to twioe.«*day visit to. Khuda BalM 
Library taking four miles. He valiMs lineage mid 
civility. Nom^, indtlferent to smtus and position, 
he is very senutive and GUI be offended by inch^ 
or indecorum. 

Among to publications may be mentioned-#to 
WtikUKhindia hoitie Correyidadmice, VoL 
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1787-91. N#w Delhi, 1976. Shah Namah Mumawwar 
Kalam, Persian Text with Intr. and Notes, Patna. 
1968; Shah Namah Mumawwar Kalam, Eng. tr. with 
Intr., Janaki Prakashan. Patna. 1980; IgbalNama hy 
an Anonymous contemporary writer, Janaki 
Prakashan, Patna, 1983; Tabaqat-i-Babari. Eng. tr. 
with Intr. & Notes; Idarah-i-Adabiyat, New Delhi, 
1982. 

S H. Askari Felicitation volume, 1968, brought out 
by the Bihar Research Society, Fatna: India H^o's 
fVho, 1984-Ed. Satyqfit, htfa Publications, Jeevan 
Deep, Parliament St., New Delhi-lJOOOl; Personal 
htformation gathered from Professor Askari. 

Qeyamudoin Ahmad 


ASLAM, SHER KHAN (1953- ) 

I 

Aslam Sher Khan, the eminent hockey player, was 
bom on IS July, 1953 in Bhopal in a lower middle 
class Muslim family of the Pathan stock HLs father 
Ahmed Sher Khan, a distinguished hockey player 
and a hockey coach in Madhya Pradesh, was a 
member of the Indian hockey team which won the 
Gold Medal in the Berlin Olympic G^mes in 1936 
under the leadership of the l^endary Dhyan Chand. 

Aslam, a first-class science graduate of the Bhopal 
University, is married to Rehana Shahnaz and is the 
proud father of a son named Akram Sher Khan. He 
took to hockey at an early age and had the benefit of 
expert coaching and supervision from his father who 
wanted him to piay for India in the Olympic Games. 

Ahmed Sher K^’s death (March, 1967) created 
crisis in this family of extremely modest means. The 
income from the small family farm being 
insufficient, Aslam's mother Ahmedi Begum took to 
Uiiloring'to keep the wheels of the household 
moving. Perpetually egged on by his mother, Aslam 
devoted himself to practice seriously. The prayer and 
labour of this noble lady bore fruit and Aslam was 
selected to represent Bhopal-one of the great 
nurseries of hockey in India in the National Hockey 
Championship at Ernakulam in 1969 when he was 
only 16 years of age. Two years earlier Aslam was 
invited to represent the All India Schools Hockey 
Team. 

Inspite of his creditable performance Aslam was 
dropped from the Bhopal team for its crucial semi¬ 
final match because he refused to bow to an ugly 
demand of the coach of his team. Embittered by this 
sordid experience he decided to give up hockey for 
good. D^tiny, however, had willed oUierwbe. 

On the insistence of Ghufran Azam, a local 
student leader, who later became the General 


Secretary of the All India Youth Congress, Aslam 
joined Saifia College, Bhopal to continue his love 
with hockey. He participated in the Jawaharlul 
Nehru Hockey Tournament at Delhi as a member of 
the Saifia College team and impressed with his 
unmistakable talent. The Indian Airlines who had 
embarked on a spoils promotion programme in 
1968, offered him a job which he gladly accepted. 
Thereafter, he played for the Indian Airlines in 
various tournaments in India and abroad. 

The long-awaited honour finally came to him. He 
toured Singapore as a member of the Indian hockey 
team in 1971, was a member of the Indian hockey 
team which played in the Munich Olympic Games in 
1972, represented India in the 7th Asian Games held 
at Teheran in 1974, played for India against the 
visiting All-Star Asian hockey team in 1974, was a 
member of the Indian hockey team which won the 
World Cup at Kuala Lumpur in 1975, represented 
India in the Montreal Olympics in 1976 and 
captained India in the ()aid-E-Azam Trophy hockey 
tournament at Lahore in 1976. 

Aslam, a ruggedly handsome six-footer, was an 
aggressive right full back of outstanding ability. He 
was the key-man in India's defence in the hockey 
matches of the 7th Asian Games at Teheran in 1974 
and also in India's matches against the visiting All- 
Star Asian hockey team in 1974. He displayed 
tremendous anticipation, tackling and covering and 
so successfully bottled up Shahnaz Sheikh of 
Pakistan, reputedly the best inside-left in the world, 
that the latter had to switch over to the inside-right 
position to avoid Aslam's tackling. He also made 
significant •contribution to India's victory over 
Malaysia in the semi-finals of the World Cup Hockey 
Tournament at Kuala Lumpur in 1975. In 
recognition of his excellent performance at Kuala 
Lumpur, the Indian Airlines promoted him as a 
flight steward. 

Aslam originally played as a forward. But, subse¬ 
quently, due to ^ attack of arthritis and the advice 
of his friend Ghufran Azam he became a full-back. 
It is a tribute to his versatility that in the Montreal 
Olympics in 1976 he played as a full-back, as a wing- 
half and as a forward, the only player in the history 
of hockey to have played the tnple role in the course 
of a single Olympic. An angry Aslam remarked ; “1 
hope Indian hockey wouldn't try me out as a goal¬ 
keeper next”. 

Fed up with the high-handedness and p^ochia- 
lism of the Indian Hockey Federation, Aslam 
decided to join politics in tiw hope of h^mering 
sanity in the sphere of sports. He resigned from his 
job with the Indian Airlines and contested election to 
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the Madhya Pradesh Lcfislative Assembly from the 
Bhojpur constituency as a Confess (1) candidate. 
He lost the election, 

Aslam, who has bid farewell to hockey, is presently 
incharge the Sports Cell of the Indian Youth 
Congress (1), New Delhi. Aslam and his wife have 
vowed that ^eir son who wears the old family locket 
now will be reared to become a third generation 
India hockey player from Bhopal. Aslam Sher Khan 
deserves to be ranked among the finest hockey 
players of recent times. 

Persona! knowledge. The author of this profile 
watched his sterling performance in the India Kj All- 
Star Asian hock^ team match at the National 
Stadium. New Delhi in October 1974; Irtfbrmation 
obtained from Aslam Sher Khan. 23. South Avenue, 
New Delhi; Matin Khan, To Hell WthHodcey, The Lif e 
Story of Olympian Aslam Sher Khan, New Delhi. J9H2; 
Saptahik Dinman, 30 March 1980; Avkash, April 
1980; Dharmcyug, 22 June 1980; Sunday, 22, March 
1981; Sports World, lb September 1981; The Times of 
India, 21 August 1982. 

ViRENDRA Kumar Sharma 


ATHAR HUSAIN RlZVl 
-See under Azmi Kaifi 

AUDI, PURNANAND SOMU (DR.) (1936- ) 

Pumanand Somu Audi was bom on 25 March 
1936 at Cuncolim in Saicete Taiuka of Goa, in a 
lower middle class Saraswat Brahmin family. His 
father was an agriculturist and a landlord. His uncle 
Vaikunth Audi actively participated in the (^it India 
Movement and also worked to bring about a demo¬ 
cratic rule in the Portuguese territory of Goa. He was 
arrested several times by the Britishers. 

After his primary education in Marathi, he joined 
the Portuguese school and obtained a Portuguese 
degree '^Curso complementar de ciencia" (Comple¬ 
mentary course of science-a course equivalent to a 
higher secondary standard). He had a brilliant 
academic record from his early days. In considera¬ 
tion of his academic brilliance, particularly in Mathe¬ 
matics, Physics and Chemistry, the then Portuguese 
Government in Goa offered him fellowship to 
pursue his higher studies in Portugal. However, 
since the family members were strong nationalists, 
he was not allowed to go abroad. The young Audi 
then continued his studies in Medicine and joined 
*‘£soola Medica de Goa”. His motto was to Earn and 
L^m; with this in mind he started giving tuitions 


to the children of the Portuguese ofTiccrs during 
leisure hours. During this period he came closer to 
the Portuguese hi^er authorities from whom he 
could gather news and pass thrai on secretly to his 
uncle. His ideas about nationalism developed 
gradually. 

In 1961, Audi complete his medical course and 
obtained a degree “Medico Cirurgiao”. Soon after 
this he was appointed Lecturer in “Escola Medica de 
Goa”, which was redes^nated after the liberation of 
Goa in 1961 as 'Goa Medical CoU<!%6'. Audi later on 
secured his M.D. degree and stood first in the 
University by obtaining a Gold Medal. 

Dr. Audi is specially interested in the uplift of the 
Gawda-an adivasi community of Goa. For them he 
started a clinic at Taleigao, a village near htniim. He 
worked in the village with a missionary spirit, helping 
the poor class with free medical care. He accepted 
payment from those who w^e able to pay. He has 
done useful work for the betterment of the Oawda 
community. In appreciation of the services rendered 
by him, the Gram Panchayat of Taleigao felicitated 
him on Gandhi Jayanti day i.e. 2 October, 1974. 

Dr. Audi has a charming personality. He knows 
many languages, Indian and European. He estab¬ 
lished his name as a famous doctor and a social 
worker. He has a research laboratory of his own. His 
research articles have received high praise from 
competent scholars. 

Though hunself a nuin of puritanical habits, he 
has always been against caste-system and 
untouchability. He is an ardent believer in the 
democratic system wherein religious and cultural 
minorities are fully safeguarded. 

Personal interview of the contributor with Dr. 
P. AUDI. 

S. K. Mhamai 


AURORA, JAGJIT SINGH (LT. GENERAL) 
(1917- ) 

Aremarkable man of arms, full of courage, and an 
indomitable will, Lt Goieral iagjit Skigh was bom 
soon after the World War 1 ttt 1919. He was 
commissioned into Puigab Regiment.in JunMiy 
1938 and he went to Burma and saW i^ion there 
during the World War 11. In May 1945, lie took over 
the command of Battalion I of the Punjab Regjnient. 

Jagjit Singh also served as Deputy Commandant 
at Mhow. In February 1959, he was offered the 
command of a Brigade. In 1960, he went to the 
Natiomd Defence College to attend its courses. Altar 
the National Defence College's training he was 
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appointed as Brigadier Oenenti, StalTorCorps, with 
haadQuarters in the Eastern Sector. His performance 
and service record were so splendid that in Febniaiy 
1963, he was promoted as Maior General. He was 
entrusted with the command of the Infantry 
IMvision. 

In 1964, Jagjit Singh became the Director of 
Military Training at the Army Headquarters. In 
1966, he obtained the rmk of Lt General, when he 
was appointed Deputy Chief of the Army Staff. He 
was made GOC of Corps and the entire responsi¬ 
bility Of Eastern Command fell on his sturdy shoul¬ 
ders in June If^. 

The greatest achievement of the country after 
Independence and the most inspiring and heroic 
achievement of Lt. General Jagjit Singh Aurora was 
India's victory over Pakistan in 1971. His fmest hour 
presented itself when the large, most scientifically 
equipped Pakistan forces surrendered before him 
during the Bangladesh conflict. It was because of 
Jagjit Sini^’s superb handling of the situation that 
Paktotan, which had the support of some world 
powers, had to surrender unconditionally and the 
resuslt was the emergence, of the Sovereign State of 
Bangladesh on the political map of the world. Jasit 
Singh Aurora demonstrated, during this crisis, his 
remarkable qualities, both as a man and a war- 
strategist or General. It was because of his great 
military skill, that without mudi loss of men-only 
10,633 Indian casualties-in the Eastern sector and 
material, India could defeat the Pakistan forces 
within a remarkably, unimaginably short duration of 
time : fourteen days. His tactful handling, caution 
and courage, have raised the military status of India 
among the supreme miiitary powers of the world.. 

During the Indo-Pakistan War of 1971, Lt. 
General Aurora had the rare opportunity of 
commanding both the Indian forces tmd the 
'Muktibahini'. During the War his multipronged 
attack fr6m five directions simultaneously, iriade the 
Pakistan forces nervous and demoralized. It raised 
before Pakistan's Lt. General Niazi visions of an 
overwhelmingly superior Indian force descending 
upon him from all direaions, whereas Lt General 
Aurora had only seven and a half division with him 
to "raise all that dust". At 4-30 P.M. on Thursday, 16 
December 1971, at a solemn ceremony Lt. Gemral 
A. A, K. Niazi, 0>mmander of the Pakistan Forces in 
East Bengal, ultimately signed tlw surrender papers 
and presented them to Lt. General Jagjit Singh 
Aitnira, General ofiicer, Commandir«-in-Chk»f, 
IntUa’s Eastern Command. Lt Goteral Aurora, 
aeoompanied Iqr die Air and Naval Chiefe the 
Bntwn Command, flew inm Dacca 1^ tielicoptw. 


n AUROIIA 

Befme flying into Dacca, Lt Generd JafljH Singh 
Aunna had si^iified Idsacmptahce of the Pakbtani 
surrender by putting bis signatwe on the documents 
presented by the Paki^an Lt General Niazi Lt 
General Niazi then with a swift move stripped c^hts 
epaulette of rank from his right shoulder, unkMutod 
his revolver and handed over the bullets to General 
Aurora and finally pressed his forehead to that of 
India's Eastern Army Conunand Chief as an act of 
humble submission and surrender. It was indeed a 
great military Victory for India and by the time Lt 
General Aurora had signed the documents, the 
Indian anny had ahe^ captured over 80,000 
Pakistan soldiers. 

When Lt General Aurora reached Dacca, he saw 
the Racecourse maidan packed to the capacity with 
delirious mass of seething humanity-people 
shouting at the pitch of their voice: JAl BANGLA, 
JAl INDIA. Ilie Bangladesh people lifted Lt. 
General Aurora on their shoulders and hugged every 
Indian officer and .hiwan within their reach. 
Following the highest Indian military traditions, Lt 
General Aurora treated the Pakistan prisoners of 
War with dignity and respect That was a great 
gesture on the part of Aurora. He had already 
promised good behaviour while signing the Pakistan 
surrender dooiments. The dooiments stated: "LT. 
GEN. AURORA gives his solemn assurance that 
persontMl who surrender shall be treated with 
dignity and respect that soldiers are entitled to in 
accordance with the provisions of tiie Geneva 
Convention and guarantees ttw safety and well¬ 
being of all Pakistan military and |»ra-military forces 
who sumnder". 

After'the War, Lt. General Aurora demonstrated 
his unique qualities as a man and a soldier. He not 
merely permitted the terror-striken Pakistan PO^ 
to retain their weapons but also sat with them at the 
same table for "diidten-puiao-mutton oirry” plates. 
It came as a big stnprise to foreign correspondents 
and reporters present on the occasion. 

Lt General ^rora has a great athniration fm the 
Mulaibahini. But even after Pakistan's humiliation 
and defeat he did not condemn the Pakistan srdther. 
He felt that Pakistan's defeat was due to their lack of 
proper planning or war-strat^. 

U. General Aurora describes the India-Pakutan 
War of 1971, which not only cut Pakistan to a mini 
size but also ^ve birtii to a new Soverei^ 
Demooratic Refi^lic of BaoiMesh, as "The Battle 
of Obsmdes.” As the Indian forces raced towantf 
Dacca with a tight deadline and stumbled upon a 
river every six irilea, the only mkalo«y thm ooidd 
coroe to ttor nundi was a "cross-oouitiy obstades 
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race”. 

M pfescni Ll. General J. S. Aurora is wurtung un 
C hairman of a private elocineul firm. Sylvania 
Laxman Lul. in New Delhi whose progress since 
then has been steady. 

Ll. General Jagjit Singh Aurora has muliii'anous 
interests. Politics, sports, education, religion, 
commerce and industry-all attract his attention, but 
his paramount interest continues till this day the 
problems of India's defence and how in this lieiU 
India could achieve the highest destination. 

India's Who's Who, New Delhi, J97I; D. H. 
Mankekar, PAKISTAN CUT TO SHE . THE 
AUTHENTIC STORY Of THE M-DAY INDO-PAK 
WAR. New Delhi, 1972; Statement by Li. General J.S. 
Aurora, Chairman, at the ISth General meeting uj 
Sylvania and Laxman Ltd. New Delhi on Monda\. 
March, 23, 1981; The Hindustan Times, March 24. 
1981; SYLVANIA LAXMAN CHAIRMANS STATE¬ 
MENT; J. N. U. Press Clippings collection. 

B. M. SANKHDHtR 


AIVANGAR, ARIAKUDI RAMANUJA (1890-1967) 

Among the vocalists of Karnatic music who 
started their musical career during the second decade 
of the 20th century, Ariakudi Ramanuja Aiyangar 
left his indelible impression for posterity to cherish. 
He reigned supreme in the field for nearly half a 
century and was the trendsetter of the concert pattern 
which is still considered to be the most balanced, and 
of great aesthetic value. 

Ramanuja Ayangar was born on 19 May, 1890 in 
the small village of Aiakudi adjacent to Karaikudi 
town. His father Sn TiruvenkaUichariarwasan adept 
in music and asirolo^. Sri Ramanuja Ayangar had a 
predilection for music even in his boyhood and his 
father decided to make music the avocation of his 
young son. 

Young Kamanujam started his first lessons in 
music under Pudukottai Malaiappa Ayyar. In 
accordance with the practice of those days, he did 
'Gurukulu vasa' i.e., the system of the pupil residing 
with the teacher as a member of his family. After a 
period of three years when he was sixteen, Ramaniya 
Ayangar started his apprenticeship under the 
famous vocalist Namakkal Narasimha Ayyai^r. 
During this period, Ramaniya Ayangar thoroughly 
grasped the intricacies of Karnatic music and was 
soon able to sti% independently. 

His third and last Guru was Ramanathapuiam 
Srinivasa Aatyangar, otherw^ known as *lN>ochi 
Aiyangar* who was the Court Musician lo a number 


of States like Ramruiii and Mysore. Ramaniya 
Ayangar apprenticed under him for five years from 
the age of eighteen and teumi the preceptor's 
inimitable style of smging, He used to tbtlow his 
Guru in various places and give vocal support durii^ 
concerts while strumming the Tumbuni> 

Ramanuju Ayangar got an ommnunity of giving 
a concert of his own when he was twenty*four years 
old. The occasion was a wedding in Kandanur where 
great giants in the field of music had assembled to 
perform. Those included Konerindapuram Vaidya* 
nuthu Ayyar. (Vocalist), Tirukodikaval Krishna Ayar 
(Violin), Aaganambi htlai (Mridangam), l^kshtnilK 
moonhi Pillai (Kanjira) and others. Guru Podchi 
Ayangar was also present on the occasion and at, 
the end of a very successful concert gave his blessing 
to Ramanuja Ayangar who was thereafter to emerge 
as one of the leading lights in the field of Karnatu; 
music. Once having started his career as a vocalist, 
Ramanuja Ayangar had no occasion to look buck 
and within a short time came to be known as the 
most authentic exponent of Karnatic music. He was 
traditionalist to the core and presented Karnatic 
music with its pristine purity. He had been endowed 
with a musical voice which could produce all (he 
nuances of Karnatic music. He soon created a style 
of his own which came to be known s& “Ariakudi 
Bani". This style contained a certain liveliness of 
phrasing which did not tire the listeners ai}d a polish 
which invested the music with grandeur. 

He had a vast repertoire to which he made 
additions till his very end. His stock of composition 
included songs in many languages like Sanskrit 
Telugu, Tamil, and Kannada and he was responsible 
for popularising many unknown and preciout 
comp6sitions in Karnatic music. In addition, he 
himself set to music, the Tiruppavai hymns of die 
Vaishnavite Saint Andal (18th centuty) and the 
songs from the Ramnathkam, an opera OT 
Arunachala Kavi (18th century). 

His rendering of some well known pieces was 
inimitable. These included *£ndarofiKdiailu 
Bhavulu* (Sri Raga) of Thu^rtga, *Sri Subrih* 
manyaya namasate* (Kambhc^i) and *Aksha)« ttnia* 
(Sankarabharana) of Dikshitar. Ibe grea| votal vtist 
passed away on 23 January, 1967. ' 

Saagita Navamanigal In Tamil by S. NeHam 
published by Dinamani Office, Madras 1946; Pengi4ta‘ 
lilies In Indian Musk By £ Krishna fyer; AethdebR 
C. Seshachaiam ChetQi In the Souvenir tff 'the Madras 
Musk Acaderay, I96B: Ankle by Justke S. Rffega* 
reuan. Souvenir of South Delhi Musk Cmde, 197 f, 
Tamil Imi Malar. 

S. RaMANATHAN 
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AYYANGAR, MASTIVENKATESH (1891- ) 

Masti Venkatesh Ayyangar or ‘Shrinivas’ (his pen 
name) is one of the pioneers of modem Kannada 
literature. He was born on 6 June, 1891. Masti gets 
his name from his village known by the same name 
in the Kolar district of Karnataka. His father 
Ramaswami Ayyangar struggled gainst heavy odds 
to make a living. Masti was brought up by his grand¬ 
parents and then by his uncle. He spent his 
childhood in villages. Their religious festivals and 
social customs, folk life, art and literature left a strong 
impression on the mind of young Masti. 

After his early education Masti joined the 
Wesleyan Mission School, Mysore. His teacher 
Subba-Krishnayya taught Shakespeare, Words¬ 
worth, Scott etc. He stood 1st class first in the Matri¬ 
culation examination of the Madras University. He 
then joined the Mahanua's College, Mysore and 
then studied in the Central Ck}llege, Bangalore where 
Professor John Tait was his teacher. After his B.A 
degree in 1912, Masti joined the Presidency Collie, 
Madras for his Master’s degree in English. He stood 
first in the final examination. 

Masti married Smt. Panktuamma. He passed the 
Mysore Civil Service Examination and was appoin¬ 
ted as Assistant Commissioner in 1914. Masti 
worked in different parts of the old Mysore State as 
an administrator and held various ranks from the 
Assistant Commissioner to General Secretary to the 
Government Masti got the Rq/asevapraskia award 
for his meritorious service to the Government. In 
1943 the Mahar^a of Mysore appointed as ministers 
officers who were juniors to Masti. Masti felt 
disgusted and refus^ to continue in service and 
voluntarily retired. 

Masti was elected President of the Kannada 
Literary Conference held at Belgaum in 1929. A 
little before retirement from Civil Service, Masti 
became Vice-President of the Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat, Bangalore. He toured all over Karnataka on 
its behalf. He became editor of 'Jivana ' (a Kannada 
monthly) in 1944 and contributed articles to it 
regularly for a period of twenty-one years. His 
editorials in this monthly have been published, in 
five volumes. 

Masti has been associated with many literary 
organizations like Sahitya AkuUemi and Indian 
P.EN. He was conferred the degree d' Doctor of 
Letters by the Kamatak University in 19S6. He got 
the Central Sahitya Akademi award for his collec¬ 
tion of short stories in 1969. He was eleaed a fellow 
of the Ontral Sahitya Akademi in 1974. Now he is 
the President of Uie Indian P.EN. To honour him. 


two sumptuous felicitBrion voliunes-'5A/i>r/v<ua' 
(1972) and ’Shrtnivasa Sahi(ya’ (1975) have been 
presMited to him. 

Masti has had a happy family life. He has six 
daughters. His wife late ^nksiiamma was an ideal 
housewife. She passed away in 1969. Thoi^ he is 
now ninety-two years old he is still active and 
contributes to Kannada literature. 

Masti's contribution to poetry is considerable. He 
has written lyrics, songs, sonnets, narrative verses, 
epics etc. His lyric collections are entitled as Binnaha 
(1922), Aruna (1974), ravare (1930) and Sankranti 
(1969). They number in all one hundred and eighty 
poems. Masti has the credit of being the first to use 
the blank verse in Kannada for narration and the first 
to experiment with the sonnet. His Malara (1931) 
consists of eighty-two sonnets of various types. 
Masti's Navarain (5 volumes) is a unique narrative 
verse in Kannada. Navaratri represents the beautiful 
life sketches of the literary men of Karnatak. A bunch 
of stories narrated by different persons in Navaratri 
recalls Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Here is a 
masterly matching of feeling and expression. The 
other narrative poems are Goudarmalli (1940), 
Ramanavami (1941) and Mukanamakkaiu (1943). 
Masti's Shri Ramapattabhiseka is an epic in Kannada 
published in 1972. The work runs to about 10,000 
lines. This is an outstanding work in the Kannada 
Ramayana literatue. 

Masti is also acclaimed as the Father of short story 
in Kannada. He has published fourteen collections 
of Sanaa Kategalu (short stories) which are seventy- 
eight in number. He devoted his genius to enriching 
this branch of literature. He is a born story-teller. His 
first story Rangana Maduvec&me out in 1910 and the 
range of his short stoiy writing runs to sixty years. 

Masti's Chennabasavanayaka (1949) and 
Chikveerartyendra (1956) are the two famous 
historical novels in l^nnada. His Subbanna (1928) is 
a masterpiece of modern Kannada fiction in which a 
spiritual pilgrimage is depicted. It is a story of a 
musician's life and Masti has depicted the inner 
strength of a human soul. It has a place in world 
literature and has been translated in many Indian 
and foreign languages. 

As a dramatist, Masti's contribution is quite signi¬ 
ficant. His early plays Shanta {I92ih Savitn (1923), 
Usha (1927) are based on mythological stories and 
Masti's Kakankote (193%) and Yashodhara (1933), 
are some of the best dramas in Kannada. He has 
written a drama on a Harjjan Saint Tirupani (1937). 
His other plays arc Talikote (1929), Manjula (1930), 
Shivadiatrapati (1932), Masati (1953), Anatkalt 
(1955), Purandardasa 0964), Kanakanna (1965), 
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Bhattaramag/alu (1969) and Banuli DrushyagalU 
(seven radio plays). Masti has translated into 
Kannada Shakespeare's Hamlet, King Lear, The 
Tempest, scenes from Macbeth, Coriolanus, Julius 
(>esar, Henry IV and Henry V. 

Masti's Sahitya (1924) was one of the first works 
of criticistn of the age of Kannada Renaissance and it 
gives his views on the nature and function of 
literature. We can see the beautiful combination of 
thoughts of Indian poetics and Western critics in his 
essays. His Sahityadalli yimarsheya Kerya (1924) is a 
first essay on the principles of criticism in Kannada. 
Masti’s Adikavi Valmiki (1938) is one of the finest 
critical studies on Ramayana even today. He has 
written a critical study on Mahabharaia (Bharaiu- 
teertha 1956). His introduction to Bendre’r 
Nadateeie is a fine example of poetical criticism. As a 
critic, Masti has recognised youi^ geniuses like D. R. 
Bendre, K. V. Puttappa, P. T. Narasimachar, V. 
Seetaramayy, Goruru, Betageri, G. P. R^aratnam 
etc. He wrote introductions to their works and 
helped them to come forward. 

Masti started collecting folk literature in his 
younger days. He is the first to write on folk literature 
and Karnataka culture. Masti has written a biography 
of Rabindranath Tagore (1935) and Shri Ramkrishna 
(1936). His autobiography Bhava consisting of three 
volumes (13.S0 pages) published in 1969 contains the 
reflections of a great genius. In all, Masti is a master 
of modem Kannada prose. He has used the language 
for a variety of purposes, description, philosophical 
exposition, argument,*reflection, humour etc., and 
in every one of these has proved the inherent 
strength of the language. In his prose, we can see the 
simplicity, lucidity, grace, refinement and lively 
expression of thoughts. 

Masti is a good orator. His speeches are quite 
stimulating. He is a great creative genius in India of 
the present age. Masti's life and literature are a 
product of Indian culture. 

MavinakereRanganaih :(ed) ‘Shrinivasa '1972.. H. 
M. Nayak : (ed) ‘Shrinivasa Sahitya' 1975: L S. 
Sheshagiri Rao : 'Masti Venkatesh lyyangar' 1975; 
Masti: 'Bhava'(Auiobioff'aphy);personal discussion 
with the author. G. M. He^e's thesis on Masti and his 
works has been accepted by the Karnatak University, 
DharwalJbr the I^.D. degree. 

G. M. Hegoe 


AIYAPPAN, A. (DR.) (1905- ) 

Bom on 5 February, 19QS at Maruthayur, I^va- 
ratti, Trichur Distrio, Kerala. Aiyappan was 


educated at St. Joseph's High Scftool, Pavaratti, 
Victoria College, Palghat, Presidency Oilege, 
Madras. He took Ph.D. (London University) 
studying Anthropology at the London School of 
Economics, under Professor B. Malinowski and 
Professor Sir Raymond Firth.-On return He held jobs 
at the Madras Government Museum as Curator for 
Anthropology (1929-1940), Director, Government 
Museum till 1959 and till 1967 as Professor of 
Anthropology in the Utkal University, Bhuba¬ 
neswar. Orissa and concurrently as Hon. Director, 
Tribal Research Bureau under the Government of 
Orissa. At Bhubaneswar, he edited the Journat of 
Hisioncai Research. 

During 1953-54 he was Visiting Professor at the 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Dr. Aiyappan organised two major exhibitions at 
Madras, one in connection with the Avadi Congress 
and another in connection with the Buddha Jayanti. 
it was also his privilege to celebrate the Centenary of 
the Madras Government Museum in 1951. The 
week-long celebrations were inaugurated by 
Jawaharkil Nehru. 

Dr. Aiyappan was the founder-Secretary of the 
Society of Painters; Vice-President of the Archaeo- 
logjcai Society of South India and Founder-Presi¬ 
dent of the Social Science Association in Madras. 

In his home state, Kerala, Dr. Aiyappan was Vice- 
Chancellor of the Kerala University; later Special 
Officer in charge of the Tribal WeUare Research 
Institute at Calicut and Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission's Committee to draw up 
schemes for tribal welfare for the Fifth Plan. 

Dr. Aiyappan was the recipient of the Sarat 
Chandra Roy Medal from the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, for his distinguished Research work in 
Anthropology in 1980. He was honoured by the 
Royal AnUiropoiogical Institute of Great Britain by 
being elected as an Honorary Fellow of the litstitute; 
he was the first Indian to be so honoured. 

In 1978, Dr. Aiyappan was nominated by 
Government of India, Ministry of Education as 
Chairman of the National Organising Committee in 
connection with the meeting at New Delhi, of Hie 
International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. 

Among his m^or publications are- The Nayadis q/' 
Malabar-\935\ Madras Government Prewi; Izhavas 
and culture c/tn/fge-1944; Madras Government 
Press; Society in lndia-19S4; Book Centre, Mount 
Road, Madras - 2; Social Revolution in a Kerala 
K///age-1964; Asia Publishing House, Bombay; 
Personality of Kerala (Tagore Endowmem Lectures) 
-1982; Kerala University, Trivandrum., in these 
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lectures, the M>aal history of Kerala is traced from 
pre-hisioric times. 

VISWA VUSANA KOUHAM f o/. I Nmtoml Book 
Stall, Kouayam: SAIIIDAKARA DIRECTORY 
Kerala Sahitf^a Akademy. htchur: ENNATHE 
SAHUHYAKARANMAR Hv C. /*. Sreedharan 
National Book Stall, Kouayom. 

fMAPl.RAM SDKUMAKAN 


AYYAPPAN, KUMPALATHUPARAIVIPIL 
(1889-1968) 

K. Ayyappan, a prominent social reformer, 
political leader, journalist and rationalist' popularly 
known as Sahodaran Ayyappan- was born at Cherayi 
in the former Ckichtn Slate on 22 August, 1889. His 
father having died while Ayyappan was still a boy, he 
was brought up by his elder brother, Achyuthan 
Vaidyan. Ayappan had the rare good fortune to meet 
seers like Chattarapi Svamikal and Sri Narayana 
Guru, who used to visit his house. He was educated 
at Paravur, Calicut and Madras. On account of his 
illness, he was not able to complete his studies in 
Madras. On his return he interested himself in 
literary pursuits and social reform, it was on the 
advice of Sri Narayana Guru that Ayyappan 
continued his studies at Trivandrum and took the 
B.A, degree. He later joined the law college at 
Trivandrum but was not able to complete the course. 

On his return from Trivandrum, Ayyappan 
immersed himself in social reforms activities. 
Abolition of caste and its disabilities was his main 
programme. He propagated the idea that caste and 
all its evil features must be opposed. He organised a 
band of liberal young Ezhava and Pulaya youngmen 
and on ^9 May, 1917 staged inter-caste dinner, which 
raised a furore of opposition among the orthodox 
sections of society-even among the Ezhavas, who 
were suft'ering from the evil elTects of caste. The 
participants^ in the dinner were excommunicated 
by their own caste group and were nicknamed 
f^lachovanmar. In order to eradicate the evils of the 
caste system, he decided also to promote inter-caste 
marriages. For this purpose he established in May, 
1917 the Sahodara Sangham and plunged his heart 
and soul into its work. He started a monthly journal 
entitled, Sahodaran, as the mouthpiece of this 
organisation. The whole venture had the blessings of 
Sri Narayana Guru, his moral preceptor. 

The establishment of the Sangham released forces 
of a protest movement in Kerala, which later 
assumed formidable proportions and finally led to 
the eradication of many evils. One of the earliest 


activities of the organisation was to raise the question 
of right of way for the tower castes. Srti^putam in 
Kodungallur was an important bazaar inhabited by 
Saraswat Bruhmunas, Lower caste people were not 
allowed to travel along the public road through the 
bazar. Ayyappan defied the convention and led a 
procession of low-caste people along the road. 
Another achievement of the organisation was the 
opposition it aroused against animal sacrifice 
performed and the vulgar songs sung at the 
Kodungallur temple on the occasion of the Bharani 
festival. Ayyappan and his companions, who spoke 
against these practices, were cruelly manhandl^ by 
the supporters of the festival. But the movement 
ultimately persuaded the Cochin government to 
prohibit these practices throughout the State. 

Ayyappan also took a leading pan in labour union 
activities. His activities extended to the industrial 
town of Alleppey. it was through his speeches and 
writings that latwurers first began to hear of Karl 
Marx, Lenin and the Russian Revolution. He was 
also one of the founders of the rationalist movement 
in Kerala. He acted as the first editor of The 
Rationalist, when it was staned in 1928. 

Ayyappan left the indelible impression of his 
personality on the political scene also. He was in the 
forefront of the movement for adult franchise and 
responsible government in the (Cochin State. He was 
elected to the Cochin Legislature several times. He 
supported all liberal proposals and raised his voi(% 
against casteism and all kinds of social evils. He was 
elected as Deputy-President of the Legislature while 
Sir Shanmugham .Chetty was the Dewan of Cochin. 
When responsible government was introduced in 
Cochin State, he served as a minister twice. When the 
Travancore-Cochin State was formed, he was 
included in the first popular ministry (1949), but he 
resigned from the ministry some months later 
(1940). For the last fiAeen years of his life, he kept 
himself away from active politics. He died on 6 
March, 1968. 

Ayappan had a facile pen. He wrote extensively on 
diverse topics. He paid much attention to clarity of 
thought and expression in his writings. He coined 
new words and phrases to express his Ideas clearly. 
He worked ceaselessly for social reform in Kera^ 
which in later years bore fruit. His life was 
unostentatiously simple and pure. 

He married Parvati, the daughter of Ayyakkutti, a 
judge in the Cochin Judicial service, in 1930. His 
marriage within his own otste rais^ a furore of 
protest, as it was against his own fuifu^le of inter* 
caste marriages. He had two dtildren, Aisha and 
Sugathait. 
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hi. K. Sana, Sahodaran K Ayyappan (Malayalam). 
(D.C. Books, Kotti^am, 1980); K. /. Subrahmonian, 
Sahodwm Ayyappan (Mait^alamJ, Cochin. 1973. 

A. P. Ibrahim Kunju 


AYYAR, A. S. P. (1899- ) 

A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, the well known writer 
in English, who was also a judge of Madras High 
Court, was bom on 26 January, 1899, inavillagenow 
in Kerala. A brilliant student at school and college, he 
passed the B. A degree examination with a “double 
firstclass”. IntheF.L. Examination, after studying in 
the Madras Law Collie, he took a first class. While 
studying for the B.L. Degree, he received a J.N. Tata 
studentship and, in England, passed the I.C.S. open 
oon^titive examination in August, 1921. He also 
took the M.A d^ree from Oxford University, 
studying history. 

Ukuming to India, he served in many parts of the 
old Madras Presidency in the executive branch. 
Later, on transfer to the judicial branch, he was 
District and Sessions Judge. He was noted for his 
spirit of independence, and he often expressed 
nationalist views with indiscreet bluntness. As a 
result, he was twice superseded. It was not till after 
independence that he was promoted to the Madras 
Hi^ Court as Jud^ in 1948. He retired in 1959, and 
died not long after. 

jr, he W8$ notable for his versatility and 
volume of work. He wrote novels and short stories, 
drama, tHOgnpl^. autobk^raphy, religious litera¬ 
ture, literary criticism, and junsprudence. He also 
produced some poems. 

He was perhaps best known for his account of hiS 
experiences abroad, "“An Indian in Western Europe", 
published in two volumes in 1930. Utterly 
unconventional in his outlook, he was neverthpless 
rigidly orthodox in his social customs. The story of 
this young Indian who, despite all temptations, 
abstained from meat, drink and tobacco, made a 
great impression when it appeared. Another work of 
the same genre was his "Twenty-five Years a Civilian", 
puUished in 1962. 

, His five plays have not endured. He had ideas, but 
failed to express them in dramatic form. Thus, his 
plays are cluttered up with long monologues and 
with almost every dtaractersp^ng alike. The Slave 

Ideas and QiheiPIttys, published in 1941, included 
^a's Choice, A Motiwr ‘s Scxr^HxmA In the dutch of 
the Deed. The other ptey, which igH’Bazed in 1942, 
wak TiMefScientxfiM’t^ Murder (^Humanity. Of his 


four novels, Baladitya Is perhaps the best known. 
Like a later novel, Chanaitya and Chandragupta, it 
was meant to be a historical romance or novel. The 
author had always a sense of history and he had the 
capacity of being moved by greatness. These 
qualities are evident in these novels, fhc other two 
arc The Legions Thunder Fast and Three Men of 
Destiny. 

Ayyar wrote a number of short stories. Some he 
retold from Hindu mythology, of which he was fond. 
The others were his creation. The author had a 
didactic purpose nearly always and he oflen 
sacrificed artistic elTect,s. Nevertheless, he wa.s often 
humorous and he was always readable. 

A staunch Hindu, he wrote in Sri Krishna, the 
Darling of Humanity a rebuttal of criticism of his 
religion. This is a moving book. Two other books in 
this genre were A Laymans Bhagavad Gita and 
Brahma 's Way. His aim was, in his own words, to 
spread the “Gita's teachings to the best of my ability 
among the modern generation of laymen". 

A translator and literary critic he rendered two 
plays of Bhasa and later wrote his life. In 
jurisprudence he wrote The Contribution cf Law to 
Jufisprudence. 

Ayyar was keenly interested in thin^ of the mind. 
He was President of the Archaeological Society of 
^uth India. He was also a brilliant and ebutUent 
convensationalist. 

All the ird'ormation gathered from personal talks 
with relatives or friends of ihe jurist. 

N. S. RAMASWAMI 


AZAD, ABDUL AHAD DAR (1903-1948) 


Abdul Ahad Azad was born in a well-to-do family 
of Dars in village Ranger, twenty-five kilometers 
away from Sriiugar (Kashmir) on 13 June, 1903. His 
father, Khawqia Sultan Dar was a practising mystic 
and a scholar of Persian. Azad received early 
education from his father and was later admitted to a 
local N^tab. He passed Munkhi (intermediate in 
Persian) examination as a private candidate sAer 
some time. Azad joined his family grocery shop fora 
while, till he was appointed as a teacher in 
government primary school, Zuihama m 1919. He 
served in different areas and was elevated to 
Headmastership in 1944. He was tranifenred to 
Surasyar School in 1946, where he continued to 
serve till his death. 
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Azad was married to Mukhti, a peasant girl, at a 
young age. She survived him and died in late sixties. 
He had a son, who died young. Azad never 
recovered from the trauma of this cruel stroke of 
luck. 

Azad was inllucnccd by great literary tradition of 
Persian language and enjoyed the poetry of Khayam, 
Saadi and Hafiz Shirazi. He also studied Urdu poets 
like Mir Taqi and Mirza Ghalib, and admired their 
mastery over Urdu Ghazal. But, above all, he was 
inspired by the powerful poetic stream of his native 
Kashmiri language. The golden trail blazed by poets 
like Lalla (i3th century AD.) Habba Khatoon (17th 
century A.D.), Rasool Mir and Maqbool Kralawari 
(19th century AD.) convinced him of the latent 
potentialities of Kashmiri as a vehicle for his splf- 
expression. Although he started with Persian and 
Urdu which was fashionable then, he soon 
discovered his moorings in Kashmiri poetry. He 
used Janbaz as his pen name but only for a short 
while. The advent of Pirzada Ghulam Ahmed 
Mehjoor on the literary firmanent of Kashmir in 
early thirties, almost swept him off his feet. He 
became a disciple of Mehjoor's simple but elegant 
style and he tried to emulate him. He also started 
writing a full fledged literary biography of Mehjoor 
This, subsequently, blossomed into a voluminous 
and first ever Tazkira' of Kashmiri poets from Lalla 
to Mehjoor (D. April 1952). The book has since been 
published by Jammu and Kashmir Cultural 
Academy in 3 volumes and is running its second 
edition. 

Azad soon came into contact with Pandit Prem 
Nath Bazaz, the prominent Kashmiri political 
activist and journalist Bazaz was a Radical 
Humanist and a follower of M, N. Roy. Under his 
influence, Azad’s break with Mehyoor was complete. 
He switched from the traditional Kashmiri genres of 
Wachun and Ghazal to Nazam. He is the first 
Kashmiri poet who introduced Marxist ideas in 
Kashmiri poetry. Although he was greatly influenced 
by Iqbal's Urdu diction and his modem vocubulary, 
he could not reconcile himself to his emphasis on 
Islamic revival. Azad's poems, imbued with an 
agnostic content unknown to Kashmiri literature till 
then, b^n to appear in Bazaz’s paper. The 
Hamdard. As an associate of Bazaz, Azad also 
opposed the National Conference movement led by 
Sheikh Abdullah. Consequently, when the National 
Conference came to power in 1947, Azad was a 
persona non grata with the new establishment Bazaz 
wrote a book on his political ideas entitled Shaire 
insanfyat(ti» poet of Humanism), in which he stated 
that he was mq^e influenced by Azad than vice versa. 


Azad, in his last years, had so much drived away 
from his previous idol, Mehjoor, that he wrote some 
satirical parodies of Mehjooris compositions 
attacking latter’s pious postures and tomb-worship. 

Azad was a keen student of literary history and 
criticism also. He salvaged some valuable Kashmiri 
manuscripts. He published Kulyatt Maqbool and 
established the author of Maihnavi Gulraz as a 
lyricist in his own right. His monumental work 
Kashmiri Zaban Aur Sheiri (History of Kashmiri 
langu^e and poetry) is patterned after Maulana 
Shibli's Urdu work Sharul Aajam, it is a pioneering 
work on the biographical and critical studies of 
Kashmiri poets. Though not convincing in its 
linguistic formulations at places, it has aquired the 
status .of the most authentic reference book about 
Kashmiri poets. 

Azad was a man of dark complexion and had 
pleasing manners. He was well-read. He donned 
Shalwar-Kamiz with a coat and a turban as headgear. 
He was unorthodox in his religious and political 
views and found himself isolated from Muslim 
orthodox society. 

Azad began the Marxist orientation of Kashmiri 
literature which was further developed by 
contemporary poets like Nadim and Rahi. His 
experimentation with Nazam broadened the poetic 
range for Kashmir poets. Azad's poem Dairyav (the 
river) is still unsurpassed in Kashmiri literature as far 
as the sweep of humanistic ideas and fluency ofform 
is .concerned. 

He breathed his last at a young age of 45, on 14 
April, 1948, following an attack of appendicitis. His 
erstwhile Gurii, Melyoor wrote his chronogram. He 
is buried in his native place. Ranger. 

Kashmiri Zaban AurShairi: Edited by Mohammed 
Yusid Taing; Kulyati Azad : Edited by Dr. P. N. 
Ganjoo; Ghashir: Edited by M. L Saqi; Azad: Edited 
by Prof. P. N. Pushp. 

Mohammed Yusuf Taing 


AZHICODE, SUKUMAR (DR) (1926- ) 

Outstanding literary critic and great orator, 
Sukumar Azhicode is an erudite scholar not only in 
Malayalam, but in Sanskrit and English as well He 
blazed a new path iit Malayalam literary criticism by 
concentrating on individual works and writers, going 
de^ in search of the quintessence of the works and 
subjecting them to close study. Such are his 
criticisms which started with a penetrating 
investigation of Kumaran Asan's 'Chintavishtayt^a 
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Settha -'Asame Seetha Kay^am’. His evaluation ol' 
the lyrical poet Changampuzha Krishna Pillai in 
'Hamananum Malt^ata Kavithaytim' was followed 
by a very trenchant criticism in Sankara Kurup 
Vimarsikkappetunnu \ both of which marked him out 
immediately as a controversial critic. He is more a 
thinker and an authority on Gandhian thought as 
shown in ‘Mahaimavinie Margam ' ynhkh is the only 
full-length study of Gandhism in Malayalam. His 
eloquence is widely admired and adds another 
dimension to his literary criticism. He represents the 
yearning of the writers to infuse life and literature 
with the universal elements in Indian culture and 
thought and his influence pervades areas beyond 
literature. 

Sukumar Azhicode was born on 24 February, 
1926, at Azhicode, North Malabar, Kerala, as the son 
of Vidwan P. Damodaran and K. T. Madhavi Amma. 
After High School Education in Chirakkal Raja's 
High School, he took B.Com. degree from St. 
Aloysius College, Mangalore, in 1946. By then he 
had become renowned as a writer and a speaker. A 
Gandhian in ideal, he became a staunch worker of 
Indian National Congress. Later he joined the 
Editorial stall' of Deena Bandhu a daily from 
Ernakulam, and Malayala Harlan, the Malayalam 
version of Gandhiji's Harifan'. In 1947 he became 
the Sub-editor of Desamiiliram and in 1948 that of 
Navuyugam, both from Cannanore. 

During 1948-1953 he was a teacher in Raja’s High 
School, Chirakkal. Then he took a degree in 
teaching. He joined St. Aloysius College, Mangalore 
as Lecturer in Malayalam and Sanskrit. In 1954 he 
took his M.A. degree in Malayalam with First Rank 
from the University of Madras. He also took M. A. in 
Sanskrit in the next year. 

He joined as Lecturer in St. Joseph's College, 
Oevagiri, Calicut, where he was teaching Sanskrit 
and Malayalam. While working in the Devagiri 
College he edited a daily, Dina Frahha from Calicut, 
and contested in the Parliament seat from 
Tellicherry on the Coi^ress ticket. In 1962 he 
became the Principal of S.N.M. Training College, 
Moothakunnam. He was appointed as Professor of 
Malayalam of Calicut University in 1971 and after¬ 
wards served as its Pro-Vice-Chancellor from 1974- 
1978. 

Sukumar Azhicode is an Executive Committee 
member of the Kerala Sahitya Akademi and the 
Central SahiQ'a Akademi. For more than a decade, 
he was the President of the Samastha Kerala Sahitya 
Parishat. He took his Doctorate dei^ee from the 
University Kerala, the subject of his thesis being 
'The influence of foreign literatures in Malayalam 


Litciary Criticism'. 

tunaihe Sahithya Karanmar~tiy C. P. Sreedhpran, 
National Book Stall Koutyyam; (Jadya Sahitftya 
Cliaritliram-By T. M. Chummar, National Book Stall, 
Kottayant; Kairaliyude Katha-N. Krishna Pillai, 
National Book Stall, Kottayant. Sahithya Kara 
Directoiy-Kerala Sahitftya Akademy, Trichur. 

Tatapuram Sukumaran 


AZMI, KAHK1918- ) 

Kaili Azmi came to limelight as an Urdu poet and 
lyricist during the post-independence era. He also 
distinguished himself as a trade union leader from 
Bombay. 

Sayyad Athar Hussain Rizvi alias Kadi Azmi was 
born about 64 years ago at Miywan in Phulpur leh'iil 
of Azamgarh District, U.P. His father Sayyad Fateh 
Husaatn Rizvi was a landlord and was employed as a 
tehsildar in the erstwhile princely state of Bilhara, 
U.P. He belonged to the Shia sect of Islam. He spent 
his childhood at his native place Mijanwa and at 
Baharaich. Here he had hts first lessons in poetic 
composition under the guidance of his lather, 
brothers and the noted poets of the time, Maui 
Jyayssi and Sheik Baharaich. 

Kiitl had no formal schooling as such. Unlike his 
brothers who had been to English convent, young 
Kaifi was sent to Sultanul Maderis, an orthodox 
religious institution at Lucknow'. But did not feel at 
ease here owing to strict discipline and authoritarian 
attitude of the management. Already at Baharaich he 
had come under the influence of national movement 
and was much impressed with the leadership of 
Gandhiii and martyrdom of Bhagat Singh. Kaifi 
carried his impressions about the freedom struggle 
to Lucknow. Protesting against the treatment of the 
authorities, he and his friends formed an ‘Amuman* 
(Students’ body) and went on an indefinite strike. 
During the strike penod Kaifi began to attract 
attention of the people by composing and singing 
poems on the exploitation of the management His 
poem Mutlis-e-Talibe-e-lIm (Studentk in Distress) 
had a spellbound eflect on the audience who 
accorded him public recognition. His reputation as a 
rebel poet spread soon to the city and was called 
upon by eminent Urdu litterateurs such as Ali Abbas 
Hussain and Ehtasham Hussain. The iatlu’ 
introduced him to the office-bearers the Students’ 
Federation of Lucknow where he met hts dose 
friend and another distinguished Urdu poet. All 
Sardar JafTrey. * 
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Owing to some personal problems, Katll IukI to 
leave Lucknow lor Kanpur. This proved to be the 
greatest turning point in his personal life. His visit 
coincided with the beginning of the Second World 
War. While moving through the city he was shocked 
to observe the appalling conditions of factoiy 
workers and labourers who were engaged in 
production of war materials. Their miseries and 
exploitation stirred his sensitive poetic mind. He 
soon became aware of the basic problems of the 
downtrodden and the oppressed and the causes of 
industrial unrest. Although he participated in the 
"Quit India” movement, he soon realised that 
attempts on the part of the G>ngress and other 
political organisations were not sufTicient u> 
ameliorate the conditions of the peasants and 
workers. He gradually drifted towards communism 
and started thinking about various solutions to the 
multifarious problems and socio-economic iigustice 
through Marxist doctrines. The outcome of his 
emotional turmoil resulted in bringing out his fust 
poetic work The 2^nkar (Vibrations).' His poem 
Akhlri Imtihan or the Last Trial was much 
appreciated in the Urdu knowing world. He started 
t^ng greater interest in communism because of his 
friends and party workers such as Muhammad 
Mehdi, Sultan Niyazi, Kazi Jaleel Abbasi and 
Mahmud Jaflar. 

At the close of the War Kaifi migrated to Bombay 
and accepted an assignment under Sajjad Zaheer as a 
sub*editor of Kaumi Jang a Communist journal in 
Urdu. He joined the party commune at Khetwadi, 
Bombay and dedicated himself to the party work on a 
meagre monthly allowance of Rs. 30. At the 
commune he met distinguished communists 
including P. C. Joshi, Shafiq Naqvi, Aardesai and S. 
A Dange. He also had an opportunity to meet the 
British communist leader Rqjni Palme Outt. 

In Bombay, Kaifi actively participated in trade 
union activities. He successfully organised unions of 
Bidi and Shoe workers and was an active leader of 
the Tenants Association and the Gimi Kamgar 
Union. For several years he was member of the 
Executive oS the Bombay and Maharashtra units of 
the Communist Party df India. 

In the field of literatwe, Kaifi has his own distinct 
place as a progressive, revolutionary poet. He has 
associated himself vrith the Progressive Writers’ 
Movnooentand participated in its proc^dings along 
with Mulkrqj Anan^ Krishanchandar, Khwqia 
Ahmed Abbas and Sqjiad Zslieer. The most notable 
ooOectiom (^Kaffi’s worin ate-Zdn/^^ MhiriS^b 
amd Awam SIfilde. HecoptrBmted several articies to 
the KinnniJemgMtd ottwr leading Urdu jqutnab. Me 


also wrote a critique on Sahir Ludhianvi in Nqye 
Adab Ke Memar. He has been associated with ^ 
film industry as a leading lyricist and his songs ara 
much appreciated. Mis best hits are to, be hetud in 
films such as Haqeeqat, Akhiri Khat and Heer Rania. 

in his early life, Kaifi was veiy mu^h influenced by 
great Urdu poets such as Ghalib and Mir Ani^. He 
also acknowledges gratefully the influence of 
Ehtasham Hussain, Josh Malihabadi and Ali Sanhur 
Jaflrey on him. Sqiiad Zaheer's Angareand Yashpal’s 
Viplav are the two works which show imperishable 
impact on the works and philosophy of Kaifi. His 
car^r as a poet is marked with mixed response from 
his admirers and critics. His collection of poems 
Awara Styde is full of explosive thoughts and has 
been subjected to heavy criticism by a section of 
Urdu litterateurs. 

Kaifi has a compact family. His wife Shaukat is a 
great stage artist. She is actively associated with the 
Indian Peoples Theatre Association and Prithvi 
Theatres. His son Ahmer is a cameraman in the film 
industry, while his daughter, Shabana Azmi is a 
renowned film actress. Although he has an imposing 
personality, he is extremely polite and unassuming 
He is a poet with personal warmth and pleasant 
mannerism, He -has been a recipient of several 
honours and awards. The Government of India 
honoured him b^ awai^ding Padmashree to him in 
1976. He was rewarded by Sabitya Akademi and 
Uttar Rradesh Urdu Akademy, for his excellent 
poetic work The Awara Sqjde. He is a recipient of the 
Soviet Land Nehru Award. Some of his poetic works 
are translated in several languages including English, 
Russian, Uzbeg Persian and Arabic. In 19^ he 
visited Itoviet Union. 

Though partially disabled at present, Kaifi Azmi 
still feels strong to fight for the cause of the weak and 
the downtrodden. Voicing his concern on the 
present political condition^, he states that democracy 
in India can not solve problems relating to socio¬ 
economic structure and unemployment According 
to him, although democracy is the choice of the 
Indian people, the Government is still conoentreted 
in the hands of the exploiters. To stop this exploita¬ 
tion, democracy should have more and more leftist 
elements in it 

Personal interview with Shri Kaffi Azmi on I6th 
January, 1980; Kaffl Azmi, Akhari Shab, Qutb Publi¬ 
shers, Bombeor* 1947; Ka^i Azrid, Avbim StOde, 
Medaab^eu^ak-lkJhk T974: Muhtmtndd Hassah, 
Jadeed Urdu Adab, Maktab-esktn^ DtAhl 1975; 
Sukmain Athar Jared. Tartbeed-e’Skcdr, Natiorud 
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Book Depot, ffyderabad, 1971 :M. A. Patet alias A^az ParUanwnL Now he fives in Bombay, with his two 
Madni, Subadi-e-Adab. iMcknow, 1976. sons. Anutabh and Ajitabh. He has also practicaUy 

retired from the worid of Hindi poetry, as he declared 
D. A. Dalvi a Zaheex Hasan in the preface to his last poetic colleaion JalSameta 


BACHCHAN, HARIVANSH RAl (1907- ) 

Popular, romantic Hindi lyruist and poet, better 
known by his pseudonym ^chchan, is Dr. Hari- 
vansh Rai, of a Shrivastava (Kayastha) family, lo the 
first volume oS his autobio^piphy he has traced his 
lineage to the Munshi family belonging to Chitra- 
gupta class and described in details how this caste is a 
mudi maligned caste in U.P., hated by the 
Brahmins, looked down upon by the Banias and 
dubbed by Kshatriyas as half Muslim. In one of his 
Rutais in Madhushala, his most popular work, he 
says that his forefathers had drunk so much wine that 
in his own blood there is seventy-five percent Hata or 


(Withdrawing the Net) in 1972. Yet his poetic ouh^m 
is very extensive. -His ori^nal and translated 
collections of poems are forty-six in number, 
beginning with the earliest 'Tera Haar' (1932). 
Amongst his translations, though Madhushala is 
modelled on Rubaiyat Omar Khayyam, are Khayyam 
Ki Madhushala (1935); Shakespeare's plays 
Macbeth, Othello and Hamlet; poems of W.B. Yeats 
and sixty-four Russian poems. His translation of 
Shakespeare's Macbdth was directed and put on 
board by Bachchan’s wife Shnmati Ttyi Bat^han, 
who was given a. munificent grant by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, for her Hindustani Theatre. He received the 
Sahitya Akademi Award for his DO CHATTANENES 
in 1965. 


wine. He is personaUy a teetotaUer, and free of all a poet Bachchan is ranked as a romantic post¬ 
caste or communal considerations. His second chhayavadi poet, who popularised Hindi poetry in 
marriage was with Shrimati Teji Pandit, a Puryabi poets' gatherings (Kavisammelans) by legtding the 
lady, from Lahore, and his son, the popular film-star audiences with his sweet voice. The strong,/Swre of 
Amitabh, married a Bengali, Jaya Bhaduri. hjs e^jiy poems was the frank Byron-like srasuous 

Bom on 27 October, 1907, in AUahabad, in an and corifessional note. He plead^ for free love and 
humble family, he had to struggle hard, against odds encountered the wrath of many orthodox and 
in his childhood. His early education was in conservative critics. Though a subjectivist and one 
Kayastha Pathshala, where he was appointed as a who had reached the acme of simple heart pouring 
Lecturer in English after doing his M.A. in English elegiac song-sequence composed after the death of 
Literature from Allahabad University. He served as a his first wife Shyama, in 1938, entitled Nisha 
Lecturer in the Department of English in Allahabad Nmantran, Bachchan could not remain entirely 
University from 1942 to 1952. He went to Cambridge unaffected by the socio-political milieu. In 1943, 
University, where he did his Ph.D. on W.B. Yeats and during the Bengal famine, he wrote Bangal Ka Ked 
Ctf//u/n and returned to India in 1954. Alter working (also translated in Bengali as Kaler Kavale Bangia). 
asaHindiAdvisorundertheMinistryoflnformation In 1948, after Gandhi's murder, he composed two 
and Broadcasting, at All India Radio, Allahabad, \ongt?oems'. SutKiMalamdKhad!KePhooliOne 
Bachchan went to Delhi, as Hindi Oificer, in the hundred and eight poems composed along wiiit 
Ministry of External Affairs, to work under Sumitianandan Pant as homage to the Mahatma). 
Jawidiarlal Nehru. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote a short 


preface to the English translation of Bachchan's 
most popular poetic work Madhushala, entitled The 
Hou^cfWine. TTiis work was originally published in 
Hindi in 1933 and sold in more than 100,000 copies. 
The English translation is by Maijorie Boulten and 
Ramswiuroop Vyas 

After retir^ from his assignment at the Ministry 
Ilf Aflhira, Bachchan was nominated as a 

member of the ftgjya Sabha, in the Indian 


In 1958, his collection Buddha our Nachghar, 
records the poet’s disillusionment with the West. 
After his tour abroad, the mood of the poet changes. 

He is no more the swne naive romantkistiCryingout 

his heart or celebrating the joy in natureor the world- 
at-large, he turns pensive. Afterastatatdeli^r^ 
writing in afoUt-itfiomas in rnb/Mwigfino (1%1). he 
turns to the more serious problems of life as in 
HanumattbimtxSysiphus(Do Chattatunen), or in tm 
long poem congratulating J«in Paul Sartre, refusing 
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to accept the Nobel Prize, or in the poem ridiculing 
the reign of autocracy before Emergency in a poem 
like Abbar Devi. Jabbar bakra. Now his more 
interesung statements on lyre and world are 
contained in his four volume autobiography, entitled 
Kya Bhuloon. Kya Yad Karoon ? (1969) (What shall 1 
forget, what shall 1 remember ?); Need Ka Nirman 
Phir /%/r (Building the nest again and again); 
Basere se Door (1^77) (Away from the habitat); 
Pravasi Ki Diary (197i) (Diary of a Traveller). 

They are very readable and confessional pieces of 
lucid prose. Besides these works Bachhan wrote a 
book on poet i^nt, a few literary essays and short 
stories in his early days. He was honoured by a 
Padmashree. He received ine Soviet Land Nehru 
Award and also the Afro>Asian Writers' Lotus 
Award. A volume of his letters is also published. 

. Critics like C. Balkrishna Rao thought that 
Bachchan's translations of Shakespeare’s plays, or 
his poems on Gandhi’s death or Bengal famine are 
weak, like his poetic rendering of Gita, in Jan-Gita. 
His poetry was full of the stock and stereotyped 
imagery of love and death. But credit ought to be 
given to him for making modem Hindi poetry more 
colloquial and nearer to the common language of the 
people. His publication 1200 Letters of Pant created 
controversy, as the book in its original form, had to 
be withdrawn. 

Hindi Sahiiya Kosh, Yoi. 2. edited by Dr. Dhirendra 
Varma, AUaiiabad University,!963: Three Volumes of 
Dr. Bachchan s Autobiography in Hindi, listed in the 
entry; Bachchan : Vyaktttva aur Kriiitva : edited by 
Banke Behari Bhatnagar (on Bachchan’s 60th Birth¬ 
day): Bachchan : Nikatse : edited by 4/it Kumar (on 
Bachchan's 65th Birthday); Bachchan Ke Patra 
(letters): edited by Jivan Prakash Joshi. 

P. Machwe 


BADAL, PRAKASH SINGH (SARDAR) 

(1925- ) 

Politician, administrator, sportsii^, educa¬ 
tionist, and religious leader, Sardar I^dtash Singh 
Badal belongs to a well-known zamindar family of 
Puqjab, in Ferozepore district He was bom in 
village Abulkhurana (now in West Pakistan) on 
21 April, 1925. His father was Saidar Raghuvir 
Smgh.. 

Mler completing his early educatkm in his village, 
Sardv IHakiah Singh Badal joined the Fbrman 
Christian College at Lahore, from iHiere Iw 


graduated. He was a prominent social worker and 
was an active member of a number of social and 
cultural organizations. He married Shrimati 
Surrinder. 

Prakash Singh Badal entered politics in 1947 as a 
member of the Shiromani Akali Dal. He served as a 
Sarpanch of his village Panduyat and lBt« as 
Chairman of the Block Samiti. He also served as a 
member of the S.G.P.C. and a member of its 
executive for many years. 

Sardar Prakash Singh Badal was elected to the 
Pufgab Vidhan Sabha from Malout constituency in 
1957 on the Congress ticket He was given the 
Congress ticket in pursuance of an understanding 
between the Congress and the Akali Party. He vras 
re-elected to the Puitjab State Assembly in February 
1969. From 1969 to 1970, he served as Ministo' for 
Community I>eveiopment Panchayati Rqj, Animal 
Husbandry, Dairy and Fisheries. He was an 
extremely popular figure and soon in 1970, he 
became the Chief Minister of Put\|ab. 

Prakash Singh Badal could not continue as Chief 
Minister for long. He had not merely to leave the 
Chief Ministership but after the Endings of the 
Chhangani O^mmission, there was also a demand 
that the former Chief Minister and his six iministericl 
G^Ueagues should resign not only from the state 
legislature but also from the membership of the 
Akali Party as the prima facie case had been 
established against them. It was in August 1975, that 
opposition to his continuance was at its highest 

Prakash Singh Badal became a member of the I ok 
Sabha in 1977. He also served as a Union Minister 
for Agriculture and Irrigation. 

On 20 June, 1977, he once again became the Jhfof 
Minister of Punjab. According to the Tribune, whra 
the Governor of Punjab administered him the oath 
of office and secrecy, slogans of Sher E Puigab 
Prakash Singh Badal and Sat Sri Akal rent the ah. 

The Chief Ministership, however, was not a bed of 
roses tor Prakash Singh Badal. Discontent among 
the opposition parties was growing. On 18 Sep¬ 
tember 1977, the Patriot, New Delhi wrote : 

"The coalition Government of CPM backed 
alliance of the Akali Dal and the Janata Ai^, headed 
by Mr. Prakash Singh Badal is about to complete 3- 
months in office. But it does not still appear to have 
made a start" 

Prakash Singh Badal was also not saUsTied with the 
way confusion and chaos were spreatBng. He 
accused the Congress Party of spreading ’‘chatM”. He 
laid the Confess was trying to Create a diffeience 
between the farmers and Haryans and playing with 
puhik sentiments. 
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Hiough there was a tremendous opposition. 
Prakash Singh Budal enjoyed the support and 
confidence of the Mali Dal and the Janata Party. He 
had relumed to the Punjab Suite Assembly on their 
support from Giddciiiaha constitucncN in Faridkot 
district He was unanimously elected as the leader of 
the Akali Dal Legislative Parly at a meeting held at 
Amritsar on 15 June, 1977. 

Prakash Singh Badal has a deep faith in parlia¬ 
mentary democracy and the cabinet system of 
Government He has shown over the years his 
commitment as a public functionary to ‘‘a clean and 
honest Government for the people.” He wants that 
the Government should try to root out corruption 
from public life. According to him, the Malis had to 
fight against the Congress in Pui\iab time and again 
because of its corruptions and misdeeds. 

On 11 October, 1978, when a former political 
secretary of Sardar Sukhjinder Singh, Education 
Minister, Puniab, brought out some charges of 
corruption against the Minister, Sardar Prakash 
Singh Badal immediately asked the Minister to 
tender his resignation from his Cabinet. But when, 
the Education Minister ignored his request, thereby 
undermining the constitutional conventions and 
practices, the Chief Minister recommended to the 
Governor of Puryab Shri Jaisukhlal Hathi to dismiss 
Sardar Sukhjinder Singh from the office of the 
Minister with immediate elTeci on 12 October, 1978 
and the Governor issued an order the same day for 
the dismissal. Earlier on 24 June, 1977 Prakash 
Singh Badal went to Sri Anandpur Sahib, the birth 
place of Khalsa and took a sacred oath to root out 
corruption from the public life of Punjab. 

A unique feature of Prakash Singh Badal’s 
political career has been that he has enjoyed the 
support and confidence of ail the m^or political 
parties. He was supported by the Congress, the 
Mulis, the CPM, and the Janata, from time to time. 
He has held positions of power and responsibility 
both in the Stale and in the Centre. 

He has suffered imprisonment a number of times, 
in the various movements sponsored by the Mali 
Party. He has taken active part in the Pui\jabi Suba 
Agitation and at the same time he has worked for the 
uplift of the Haryans and for the active promotion of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and communal harmony. 

Prakash Singh Badal is a great educationist. He 
has remained connected with a large number of 
schemes for the promotion and expansion of 
education. He is a member of the Nankana Saheb 
Educational Trust, Ludhiana. As a sportsman and a 
pauon of ^rts, Badal has played a significant role. 
He was[ rapomible for the State impport to sports in 


- Puryab and for the oonsiilulioii of Panchayaii Raj 
Sports Council, the first of its kind in the country. 

Prakash Singh Badal has some difference of 
opinion with other Mali Leaders such as Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal. According to a report in 
the Hindustan Times of April 15, 1983 ; LONGO¬ 
WAL BADAL SET FOR SHOWDOWN, Prakash 
Singh Badal did not approve Sant's action in 
dissolution of the Delhi Mali Dal. But he supports 
the Sant's demands and ideas such as the principle of 
linguistic SLties,a full-fledged capital for Punjab, 
control of Bhakranagal Dam to Punjab etc. 
According to a recent PTI report, published in the 
Hindustan Times on 28 May, 1983, the Mali Dal has 
decided to boycott Assembly election in Punjab, if 
and when held, till its demands were met to its 
satisfaction. Slating this at a Press Conference, 
Prakash Singh Badal, leader of the Opposition in the 
Punjab Legislature, said it was a baseless fighting, a 
political battle and were not sincere about their 
demands, Badal said : ‘We have even resigned our 
assembly seals in support of our demands and in 
protest against the Centre’s failure to concede them.' 

Badal lives in a village ‘Badal' in Muktsar Tchsil of 
Ferozepur in Puiyab. 

India’s Who’s Who, J977-1978, New Deihi, 1978. 
pp. 199-200; Press Statements of Sardar Prakash 
Singh Badal as Chi^ Minister o/Puryah, J97Het(\' The 
Indian Express, New Delhi; The Tribune. Chandigarh; 
The Hindustan Times, New Delhi; Jhe Patriot. New 
Delhi; Briqf Life Sketch of Sardar Prakash Singh Badal 
issued by the Directorate of Public Relations. Punjab. 
Baba Kharak Singh Marg, New Delhi. 1978; Putyab 
Vidhan Sabha Who's Who, Putyab Vidhan^ Sabha 
Secretariat, Chandigarh, 1977, pp. 177-178; JNU 
Press clippings collection : India : Biographies. 

B. M. Sankhdher 


BADAUNL SHAKEEL (1916-1970) 

Shakeel Ahmad was borit at Badaun on 13 
August, 1916. His father Munshi Jamil Ahmad was a 
sufi of the ‘(^dri sitsila' and was known as ‘Sokhta' 
(the burnt)-pos$ibly the ancestors had lost much 
due to fire. The family was a Sunni Muslim. 

After gening early education in Arabic at home, he 
went to Isiamia High School, Badaun and passed 
H^h School Examination in 1936. Then he went i< > 
Aligarh Muslim Umversity and graduated theretroni 
in,1942. 

Immediatety after graduation, he got a clerical job 
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in the Supply Departmeniand started living in Delhi. 
In February 1946, he recited a gha/al in a 'mushaira' 
in Bombay and his laicni was immediately 
recognised. Kardar, a liim-producer oftered him Rs. 
400 for writing lyrtc.s Ibi his films. ShakccI left his 
government job ol Rs. oO a month and turned a new 
leaf on 30 June, 1946. 

In Bombay he took to writing songs and lyrics for 
films. His lyrics for the iitm ‘Dard’ brought him 
instant success and then he wrote regularly for the 
nims. He gave a new poetic glamour to films which 
till now was missing. He wrote lyrics for ‘Mughl-e- 
Azam’, ‘Chaudhvin ka Chand', ‘Mere Mehboob’, 
‘Babul’ and a number of other films. 

In 1936, he married Salma Begum and fathered 
five children. His la.st visit to Badaun was in 1961 
when he came to participate in a Republic Day 
Mushaira. He recited ghazal alter ghazal on popular 
request. In 1964, he was down with consumption 
and diabetes. Ill-health prolonged and he breathed 
his last on 20 April, 1970. His widow died in 1980. 
His children are in Bombay and well settled in life. 

During Ghalib Centenary celebrations, Shri 
Gopala Reddi, the then Governor of U.P. opened 
Shakeel Road on 16 March, 1969. As fate would have 
it, Shakeel could not come to see it. His parental 
house stands there and at present houses the office 
of Homan Awaz daily and a reading room under 
Shakeel Academy. 

Since his father lived in Bombay fora long time as 
a priest in a mosque, his early education was looked 
alter by Mauivi Ziaui Qadri Badauni, a close friend of 
his father. It was his association with Mauivi Saheb 
which brought out his literary' talents'. I lis first ghazal 
was composed in 1929 and published in a local 
paper. Shakeel had a very sweet voice and could 
charm his audience by the genuine display of 
passion. His close contacts with Raz and Jigar 
Moradabadi proved invigorating for the maturity of 
his art. 

Shakeel saw publication and popularity of his 
works in his own day. Ranaiyan'. the first collec¬ 
tion of his ghazals was brought out in 1944 by Kutub 
Khana Azizia, Delhi. Its second edition with a 
foreword by Jigar Moradabadi was published by Tqj 
OfTice, Bombay. 'Naghma-e-Firdaus\ a collection of 
devotional verses was published by Maktaba 
Sultania, Bombay in 1948. 'Sanam-o^Haram\ 
another collection of ghazals was published by 
Maktaba Jadtd, Lahore in 1950. It had a foreword by 
Fraq Gorakhpuri and a review by Sahir Ludhianvi. 
Naya Idara, Lahore brought out his two more collec¬ 
tions-and Rangimyan’. ‘Kuiliyat~e- 
Shaked'. containing most of his ghazals and lyrics 


freely available now. 

As a man Shakeel was friendly and sociable and 
had a mellifluous voice and a charming personality. 
He had neat and clean habits and was always 
meticulously dressed. His lyrics and ghazals won 
him wide popularity and he was greatly applauded in 
‘mushairas’. 

Shakeel believed in purposive literature but he 
never liked the ways of the poets and writers of the 
Progressive Movement There is a criticism of life in 
him but tte element of romance dominates. 

Shakeef wrote devotional verses in the ghazal 
form. It was a difficult task as devotional poetry does 
not admit of exaggeration and linguistic exuberance. 
It requires a spirit of quiet devotion and simplicity of 
diction. Shakeel successfully presented that spirit 
with a felicity of expression which is really 
remarkable. 

Poets like Firaq Gorakhpuri, Jigar Moradabadi 
and Sahir Ludhianvi and critics like Rasheed Ahmad 
Siddiqi and Dr. Shakeelur Rehman had a high 
opinion of his ghazals. His ghazals have a classical 
tone with a freshness which touches our hearts. 
Shakeel is more than just a poet of youthful romance. 
He, indeed, uses the classical symbols of Urdu poetry 
but from time to time gives his comments on Hali 
and Iqbal as well as incisive remarks on the life as it is 
being lived. 

His lyrics have an intensity of passion, dramatic 
turns and spectacular elTects. He made a solid 
contribution in the sphere of lyric tradition and made 
this genre a work of art. His entry into the film 
industry was not a loss to Urdu poetry. It gave a new 
flavour to Urdu ghazal and a poetic glamour to film- 
songs. 

Shams Badauni: Dd'd-u-DaryaJi' Vol. /, Badaun: 
1981iShakedur Rehman: ‘ShakeelkiRomant Shairi’ 
(The Romantic Foetry oj Shakeel) Delhi; Irtfbrmation 
obtained from Shams Badauni, a poet and an author 
of Badaun: Forewords to Ra'naiyan’ (1950) and 
'Sanam-o-Haram (1950) by Jigar Moradabadi and 
Firaq Gorakhpuri respectively. 

Zaheer Hasan 

BADE GOLAM AU KHAN (USTAD) 

-See under Khan Bade Golam Ali 

BADODEKAR, GAGANHIRA HlRABilAI 
(1905- ) 

Hirabai vras bom at Minq on 29 May, 1905. 

She to remve lessons in music when dbs 
was just a dtihl tirom her mothtf Tarahai, who hltf 
received training from Ustad Abdul Karim Khhn. 
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Bom in a mtisicai atmosphere, she. aiong with her , 
brother Suresh Babu, who became a musician of 
great repute later on, made rapid progress. Very 
soon, she and her brother both received training 
from Abdul Karim Khan himself. 

'R^en Tarabai found that her children had made 
enough progress in music, she thought of starting a 
school of music as a source of income. Accordingly, 
the Nutan Sangeet Vidyalaya was started in Bombay 
in 1919. 

At this stage, the late Govindrao Tembe himself a 
maestro, who was of the opinion that the female 
roles should be played by females alone, took 
Hirabai and her sisters to Indore to take part in the 
plays staged by Shankarao Samaik, proprietor of the 
Yeshwant Sangeet Natak Mandali. There they met 
Khansaheb Bahidkhan who agreed to train Hirabai. 
They, therefore, all came to Bombay. 

For three or four years, Hirabai received a sound 
training in the Khyal style of music. But to give 
successful concerts, some other types of music like 
Thumri, Bhajan and dramatic music, are also vitally 
necessary. Hirabai's brother Suresh Babu who 
achieved great mastery in Thumri. groomed his sister 
in this type of music. 

Convinced that she had sufficiently equipped 
hersetf, Hiriibai began to give public concerts on her 
own from the year 1923. >\lth her beautiful voitx, 
Hirabai soon captured the hearts of both the 
cormoisseurs and the uninitiated. 

Her skilful artistry and attractive presentation are 
the highlights of her performances. Her tour in Berar 
was very successful financially. 

On one occasion, the great master, the late 
Ramkrishnabua Vaze attended her concert Pleased 
with her melodious music, he said to her that her 
music not only gives mental satisfaction to the 
ordinary listener but that it would also make an 
invalid lying on his sick bed forget his pain for a few 
moments. Agreater compliment could not be paid to 
Hirabai’s music. 

In those days ladies from decent families would 
not venture to give public concerts, because it was 
considered d^rading. Such concerts • were the 
reserve of a special class of women known in 
Mahaiastia as ‘Nayakinis’ (G}urtesans). Wl^e 
siiii^ng, they had to stand and make gestures' to 
please the; vulgar section which formed the majority 
among the listeners. Hirabai was the first musician 
wtm sal on Bie dais likg any other Ustad or Buwa with 
two ’tamboras’ on two sides and never deviated from 
tier music. ^ thus i^ved the way for ladies from 
deoeait finnoyies to give their concerts before the 
PVMle, said their numb^ is fastinoeasing since then. 


Because of her constant tours, the Sangeet 
Vidyalaya suflbred. In 1928 Hirabai thought of 
starting a dramatic company. It was a leap in the 
dark. Many of the old companies were facing a lean 
period and were on the verge of closing. The old 
plays tike ‘SanshayakalloF, ‘Manapan’ and 
'Saubhadra' brought some return but the new plays 
failed, and the company had to be closed after 
incurring heavy losses. 

Hirabai also played rotes in the two talkies 
Suvamamandir' and 'Sant JIanabai'. But theatmos* 
phere in the film world did not suit her tempent' 
ment, and she decided to concentrate on her 
concerts. No other musician has given as many 
concerts as she has done in her career. There has 
scarcely been a representative music conference in 
which she is not called upon to perform. 

To her goes the credit to a large measure for 
popularising classical music amongst the masses, 
and there is hardly a home in Maharashtra where she 
is not known uid regarded with aifectioa 

Hirabai has been the leading exponent of the 
Kirana style of Indian classical music. 

She has travelled extensively all over India giving 
concerts. In 1949 she went on a concert tour to East 
Africa. She was also a member of the cultural 
delegation of the Government of India which visited 
the R^ublic of China in 1954. 

On the day of India’s Independence, le, IS 
August, 1947, Hirabai had the distinction of singing 
‘Vande Mataram’ from the ramparts of the Red Fort 
in New Delhi. Similarly, on the occasion when 
Maharashtra became a separate State in 1960, she 
had the honour to sing ’Shivnerichya Shivraya’ from 
the Shivneri Foil 

Hitabai has been the recipient of many awards. In 
1966 she received the Maharashtra Natya Parishad 
Award, the Baigandharva Gold Medal and the 
flau/ma Bhushan Awiud of the Government of India. 
In 1975 she received a prize on behalf of the Sangli 
Brihan Maharashtra Mandal, in 1976 the Viidiiuidas 
Bhave tlold Medal and the Silver Jubilee Award. In 
January 1978 she received a prize of Rs. 10,000 on 
behalf of the Academy of Music and Dance and in 
the month of December of that year a prize df Rs. 
5,000 from the Indian Tobacco Music Research 
Academy. 

She has been a radio artiste r^t from the 
inception cf Indian Broadcasting. 

Hirabai has tiatned many pupils, among whom 
Shrimati Prabha Atre has already come to tiie fore 

HkabaiisagreatdevtRee. The Ganapati Festival it 
celeMted eveiy year in her hoirae on agraiid sc^ 

Kakmmandom StBmasea 
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Dhanaiyaya: The author's personal contact with the 
family. Article in the Illustrated Weekly, May 25,1980. 
Translation of the entry submitted by Shri Dattopant 
Deshpande in Marathi. 

V. G, Hatalkar 


BAGAL, JOGESH CHANDRA (1903-1971) 

Jogesh ChanUru Bagal will go down in national 
history as the biographer of Bengal Renaissance. He 
wanted to inspire the nation by his painstaking 
accounts of the illustrious lives which constituted 
that cultural cluster in Bengal in the 19th century. 

Jogcsh was born on 27 May, 1903 at his maternal 
grandfather's house at Kumirmara village in Barisal 
district. His father, Jogabandhu Bagal hailed from 
Chalisha village of the same district. His mother's 
name was T'arasundari Debt. He matriculated from 
Kadamtala George High School, Barisal in 1922 with 
a first division. He passed his l.A. from Bagerhat 
Acharyya Prafulla Chandra College and B.A. from 
C^ty College, Calcutta. He took admission into the 
Postgraduate class of Calcutta University but family 
constraints forced him to give up higher studies. His 
early life was moulded by celebrated teachers like 
iC. C. Nag, Heramba Chandra Maitra and Priya- 
raryan Sen as acknowledged by him in his various 
essays and autobiography. 

Jogesh Chandra was lucky to enter into a job 
which brought the best out of him. In 1929, he joined 
as the assistant editor of Prabasian^ Modern Review. 
He served these two papers till 1961, when he 
retired from service due to poor eyesight. He had, 
however, acted as the assistant editor of Desh Weekly 
in between. His occupation being identical with his 
inner calling, he could cultivate his literary talents to 
his satisfaction. A galaxy of eminent scholars, 
litterateurs and artists who were associated with 
these two journals contributed to the symbiosis. 
Jogesh Chandra’s colleagues included his kindred. 
Br^endranath Bandyopadhyay, S^anikanta Das 
and Nirad Chandra Chaudhuri. He came close to Sir 
Jadunath Si^kar, Dr. Kalikarattian (^ungo. Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chattopadhyay, Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Bibhutibhusan Bandyopadhyay, Bibhutibhusan 
Mukhopadhyay, Promod Kumar Chattopadhyay, 
Ramendranath Chakrabarty and Manindrabhusan 
Gupta who inspired him to take up historical 
research into Bengal renaissance which at that time 
• had been reduced to hearsay. 

^ Both Bnyendranath and Jogesh Chandra decided 


to reconstruct the auihemic history of the 
renaissance for the posterity to draw upon. Jogesh 
Chandra wrote no less than fifty books in Bengali 
and English and nearly four hundred research papers 
in various journals to chronicle life and thought in 
Bengal in the 19th century. He damaged his myopic 
eyes in the process and became totally blind in his 
last few years of life. His commitment to this kind of 
intense research came from a deep sense of 
patriotism. His inner eye was active when he turned 
blind and carried on his noble work till death with 
research assistants and writers who worked and 
wrote under his guidance. His life was one of iron 
discipline. He was endowed with a photographic 
memory. He could recall with ease from his 
immense fund of knowledge garnered by lifelong 
labour. Except for a few books in English like the 
History of the Indian Association, Women's Education 
in Eastern India and Peasants' Revolution in Bengal, 
he wrote generally in lucid Bengali for common 
readers with complete documentation and precision. 
These three aspects of diction blended impeccably in 
the hands of Jogesh Chandra, the master crafismar\. 
He preferred Bengali to English to reach the 
mainstream of Bengali readers and enrich his 
mother tongue with his topics of research. 
Awakening and freedom were his watchwords in 
most of his writings. He traced the footprints to 
freedom in the 19th century in such titles as 
‘Unavimsa Satabdir Bangta', 'Bharater Mukti 
Sandhani’, ‘Muktir Sandhane Bharat’, 'Jagriti O 
Jattyata', ‘Jatt Baira ba Amader Deshatmabodh', 
'Banglar Nabtyagaraner Katha’, 'Jatiya Andolane 
BanganarT, ‘Bharatbarsher Swadhinata O.Anyanya 
Prasanga ’. He salvaged the proceedings of many old 
associations of culture and politics and wrote their 
histories to record public activities towards 
awakening and freedom. Accounts of The Indian 
Association, Vernacular Translation Society, Hindu 
Mela, Bethune Society, Asiatic Society. Indian 
Museum, Government College of Art and Craft 
were invaluable references for the study of Modem 
Bengal. 

He was deeply concerned with women’s 
education and education in general. He wrote 
Women’s Educaiton in Eastern India (in English), 
Banglar Janasiksha Uchcha Siksha and Strisiksha 
and Strisikshar Katha in Bengali to reflect on the 
problem and draw lessons from the past He wrote 
the history of the Bethune School and College tn the 
Ontenaiy volume published by that Institution 
from Uie same kind of motivation. 

A renaissanoe man himself he wrote Ums bio- 
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braphies of the literati of Bengal in the series. 
SahUya Sadhak Chhritamala of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat. The lives of Radhakanta Deb, Oebendru- 
nath Tagore, Rtynarain Bose, Ramkamal Sen, 
Krishnatnohan Bandyopadhyay, Ananda Chandra 
Vidyabagish, Ayodhya Nath Pakrast, Hcmchandra 
Vidyuruina. William Yates, Madhusudun Gupui, 
Sarala Debi Chaudhurani, Saratchandru Datiu arc 
all his contributions. He did not stop by mercK 
writing the lives of these litterateurs. He also edited 
the complete works of some celebrities with pains¬ 
taking care. Mention may be made of the Bankim 
Rachanavali in two volumes and Ramcsh 
Rachanavali he edited with exemplary thorough¬ 
ness in the milieu of mushrooming reprints. 

Jogesh Chandra was naturally drawn to the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. He was one of the three 
musketeers with Brajendranath and Sajanikanta 
being the other two. He was for some time its 
Librarian and Assistant Secretary and at the time of 
his death, its Vice-President. He served for a time as 
one of the editors of the Bharatkosh or the 
Encyclopaedia planned by the Parishat. He donated 
most of his precious collections of rare books and 
proceedings of old societies and his research notes to 
the Parishat. 

He served as a member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission for live years and also as a 
member of the Regional Records Survey 
Committee, Government of. West Bengal. He was 
also on all committees set up by the Government of 
West Bengal for the writing of the history of the 
Freedom Movement in Bengal. 

Honours were heaped upon him for his outstand¬ 
ing contribution to history and literature. He 
delivered the Saratchandra Chattopadhyay 
Memorial Lecture of Calcutta University in 1969. 
This was followed by Vidyasagar Lectures. He was 
awarded the Sarojini Basu gold medal of the 
University in 1963. He was also the recipient ofSisir 
Kumar Ghosh memorial award and Rampran Gupta 
award of the Sahitya Parishat. 

Great personalities like Sir P. C Ray, Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar and Acharyya Suniti Kumar Chattopadhyay 
wrote forewords to his books. Sir P. C, Ray congra¬ 
tulated him for writing a comprehensive history oL 
Indian Awakening including society, religion, 
literature, ajt and st^ce-^ intro^pactiQO tie 
thought' esseatiid.’'sir' 
Jadunath wrote in tiie to his Wooten's 

Education in Eastern India : is a piece of sound 
historical work and a source mdiapefisahte hxrvCry 
student of social and cWttiral develofnnettt. The 
tldbrnunltm has been oatientlv due out ft 


forgotten...dark mine and presented here with 
admirable literar>' skill.' Acharyya Suniti Kumar 
hailed him for his book, Kalikaia Sanskriii Kendra 
as an auihoritaiive work on the achievements of our 
foreliiihers. It was a book of introspection lor the 
nation to derive self-confidence and inspiration to 
dedicated work from the lives of great men of the 
past. 

Achury ya Ramesh Chandra Majumdar pays high 
inbule to Jogesh Chandra when he says that he,was 
one of the pioneers ol Bengiil Renaissance studies in 
a setting ofthc annals oft he men who ruled India. He 
was both an explorer and interpreter of new sources 
for the history ol this awakening. 

Last nine years ol his lile were gloomy. He losfhis 
eyesight. He was far from .solvent. He retired Wthe 
refugee settlement o( New Barrackpore in virtual 
exile. But his intellect was a stern taskmaster. 
Drawing from his memory and with writers to his 
aid, he dictated manuscripts on Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyay, Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, Keshab- 
chandra Sen and Deroziu. Countless scholars, local 
and foreign, searched him out in his retreat for 
research materials and advice as he was regarded a 
living authority on renascent Bengal. He literally 
gave away the fruits of his life's labour-the precious 
research notes to deserving scholars, 'fhis legendary 
figure pa.ssed away in 1971 at the age of sixty-eight 

Jogesh Chandra Bagal Commemoration Volume 
entitled, Vnaevimsa Sataker Hanglar Katha O Jogesh 
Chandra Bagal (in Bengali) edited by Mohanlal Mitra 
and Kanailal Datta, Calcutta, 1974. 

CtiirtABRATA PaLIT 


BAGCHI, PROBODH CHANDRA (1898-19S6) 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, son of Harinath Bagchi 
was born on 18 November, 1898 in a middle-class 
Brahmin family of Srikol, Jessore district (now 
Bangladesh). He lost his mother, while a child. He 
gained great interest in the history and culture of 
ancient India even from this boyhood, when he read 
out the original epics to his grandmother. 

In 1921 he married Shrtmati Panna Oevi^ 
dauglner^KfijflfAiib TWi^tb MaHra, an^niiiem 
AflvDcate bf RabiiSk^Sliiha, his daughter, ah 
M.A in ALRC is wdl paced in life. 

.Shei Bkidbi had sha^ iihelligance and spedal 
pww of otopiKiiy. lie 

Klj^uni l|i^ Sdh<xri af^ passed the Emrance 

exiuMkifttkinlri (9ia Thftn 
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his maternal uncle at Krishnanagar. He graduated 
with Hondurs in Sanskrit from Krishnanagar 
Coll^ with great distinction in 1918. His love for 
Sanskrit bred the same love for his land and self 
which was manifested not in the political field but 
through his academic life in later yeai s, when he tried 
to exhibit the glory of India. He read Ancient Indian 
History and Culture in Calcutta University with 
reputed teachers like Or. Bhandarkar and Hem 
Chandra Roy Chowdhury; and passed the M.A 
examination in 1920 obtaining the first place in the 
first class and was appointed lecturer in his subject in 
Calcutta University. 

In 1921 he was sent by Sir Asutosh Mukheijee to 
study Buddhism and the Chinese Language at the 
newly-started centre of Oriental Studies at 
Santiniketan under Professor S. Levi. Professor Levi 
loved him like a son and inspired him to work on 
Buddhism. He went with Levi first to Nepal to 
research on manuscripts and then in 1922 to Indo- 
China and Japan as Shri Rashbehari Ghosh 
Travelling fellow of Calcutta University. Then he 
travelled through Cambodia, Annam and Cochin- 
China. Thus he had the privilege of discussing with 
his master the history of S.E. Asia, Buddhism and 
learnt Chinese. Next he started for Paris in 1923 and 
studied there upto 1926, Tibetan, Chinese and 
'Buddhism. While at Paris, he travelled in other 
European countries and learnt German. Spirit of 
Indian nationalism was roused in him in France and 
celebrated French Indologists became his fast 
friends there. He went to Nepal again in 1929 to 
collect Charyapadas dnd Dohas. After independence 
of India he was invited to deliver lectures on cultural 
relations between India and China at the National 
University of Peking. 

' Shri Bagchi's academic career was brought to 
greater success under the intluence of Professor 
Levi, Pelliot and other savants of Paris University. 
iHis thesis Le Cannon Bouddhique en Chinese was 
published in 1926 from Paris; and this conferred 
upon him the highest degree of a Docteures-Letteis 
the very same year. He came back to India and 
resumed his duty as Lecturer in Calcutta UniversiOr. 
His thesis was publisbed in a series known as Sino- 
India in 1927-29. This book is a mine of information 
on Buddhism in China. Dr. Bagchi published two 
dioionaries (imposed by Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
of c 7th^th century AD. He collected from Ne^ 
CharyapadasmA DoAeuofTilopada and Saraha. His 
"Pre‘Aryan and Pife-Dravidian in India" containing 
fiome valuable articles by scholars like S. Levi, 
fitoch and J. Praytu^ rendered into Ei^lish was 
IhIHhthed in 1929 by Qdcutta University auod it 


exhibits his mastery in Linguistic science as well. 

Dr. Bagchi's next work Kauia-Jnana-nirnaya and 
some minor texts of the school of Matsyendranath 
was published in Calcutta Sanskrit Series in 1934, as 
a critical edition of Sanskrit texts, discovered in 
Nepal in 1921 and 1929. Then his ‘Introduction to 
Adhyatma Ramayana and Dohakosa ’ was published 
by Calcutta University in 1935. 

In 1937 he presided over the Teachers’ 
Conference of Howrah at Maju and also the 
Divyasmriti Utsava at Bhimer Garh (Rangpur) in 
1344 B.S. He presided over the Greater Bengal 
Section of the 16th Conference of Pravasi-Banga 
Sahitya at Gauhati in 1938 and in the third 
conference of Bengali literature of All-Burma in 
1939. The same year witnessed the publication of 
Studies in the Tuniras by Calcutta University. In 1943 
he presided over the Ancient India Section of the 
Indian History Congress at Aligarh, where he 
delivered an address on “The Role of Central Asian 
nomads in Indian history”, published later in the 
Greater India Society Journal in 1943. His India and 
China was published in 1944. The Sino-Indian 
Studies is an important journal for the study of Sino- 
Indian culture. Some articles by Dr. Bagchi deserve 
our special attention. 

In 1945 Dr. Bagchi joined Visva-Bharati as the 
Director of China-Bhavan. He started editing and 
publishing Visva-Bharati Annals from this 
University and seven volumes were published under 
his supervision upto 1955. 

In 1946 he presided over the Pali and Buddhist 
section of the I3th All India Oriental Conference at 
Nagpur and addressed on “The Original Buddhism, 
its canon and language”, published later in Sino- 
Indian Studies (\o\. 11, pp 107-135). 

In 1947 he went to Peking University as a Visiting 
Professor. Next year he was appointed Professor and 
Head of the Department of Al.H.C. and Principal, 
Vidyabhabhana at Visva-Bharati. His Discourses on 
Buddhism, lectures at Peking 1948 was reprinted in 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly in 1949. He delivered some 
lectures at the National Council of Education, 
Bengal during 1949-51. In 1952 he was sent again to 
China for a few weeks as a member of a Cultural 
Mission. In 1954 he was appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Visva-Bharati and he dedicated himself whole- 
heart^ly to its service. 

His last book India and Central Asiay/m published 
in I9SS by tbie National Coundl of Education, 
Bei^, which gives us an outime of the htstory of 
andent culuiral rdations between India and Central 
Asia. Two more boot^ The foundation qt Indicm 
CMlisatioa and an Ehg^h translation of an old 



Ctoese text 7^ Chia Fang Chi were stiO to be 
printed at the hour of his sad demise. 

Dr. Bagdii’s spirit of nationalism was expressed in 
and through his academic output. He was a true 
Hindu irith liberal ideas and love for all, specially 
with charitable disposition to the poor whom he 
heh)ed in secret He offered Rs. 250 per month 
fimn his salary for the benefit of poor students. He 
used Indian or rather Bengali dress of dhuti etc. He 
was steady and calmly bore the loss of his daughter 
Gk^ and later his only son Pratip in 1954. 

Reserved and calm in nature, he dedicated himself 
to the service of Visva-Bhaiati, with love for each 
member, student, teacher or woiter. His last words, 
two hours before death, to Dr. S. Mukheijee “1 
could not fulfil the dream of Ourudeva” show 
nothing of personal or family ^airs but his deep 
interest in Visva-BharatL He died of h«ut failure on 
January 19, 1956. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatteijee thus sums up his 
view of Dr. Bagchi’-s personality; “Deep scholarship 
had not in any way acted as a load on his natural 
sweetness of temper. But one also noted that with all 
his simplicity, Prabodh Chandra had a vein of 
independence in him; and for that reason he was 
never inclined upon cultivating those in authority 
who had the gift of preferment and official favour in 
their control.” Really his was a charming personality 
with his movements, and talks, full of humour with a 
touch of learning. He was a true academician but at 
once a strict administrator. 

Based on the publications and interview with Dr, 
Bagchi at yisva-Bharati University and in Calcutta 
and also interview with the late Professor Suniti Kumar 
Chattedee who was on terms of intimate friendship 
with Dr. BagchL 

Haripaoa Chakraborti 


BAl. KASTDRA (1899-1971) 

Shrimati Kastura Bai was one of the most impor¬ 
tant freedom fighters and social workers in Haryana. 
Shesrasbomon 10 January in 1899 in a peasant Ahir 
family of village Baldan Kalan in tehsil Rewari, 
district Mahendargarh. Her father Rao Daya Ram 
though unletterd, was a man of sound common- 
sense and sharp intellect His financial positmn was 
also good. And it was owing to all these factors that 
he was hdd in good esteem by his fellow-vilhigers. 

As wiv tte custom in that area in those days, 
Kastura Bai was not sent to any school Nor did she 


deceive any sort of education at home. She spent her 
early teens in helping her mother in l^r domestic 
affairs. At the age of fourteen, she married to 
Rampat Yadav of Rohtak. A graduate with honours 
in Persian, Rampat was a teacher by profession. He 
taught at the Vaish High School, Rohtak.' 

Rairipat Yadav was an enlightened man. He had a 
nationalist outlook and had deep interest in politics. 
His health was very delicate, however; and it was 
owing to this reason that he took no part in active 
politics, it was in his company and through his 
discourses that Kastura Bat was drawn to nationalist 
politics; and as time passed she even surpassed her 
husband in this field. She got herself enrolled as a 
Congress member and soon became a leader of its 
women wing in the district. 

In the Civil Disobedience Movement (1930) she 
was a front rank leader of the women in Rohtak and 
courted arrest. She was awarded rigorous imprison¬ 
ment lor two and a half years and a fine of 250 
under sections 149, .^23. 506 and 428 IPC. She was 
released after a year tl93!) on account of the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. But soon the pact was broken 
and she was arrested again. She was tried under 
section 108 Cr. P.C. and wa.s given rigorous 
imprisonmenffor u year. In ) 94 1. .she was again put 
behind bars under DIRfot nine rnontii.s In the wake 
of the Quit India Movement < 1942) she was again in 
jail for one and a half years. But when she had hardly 
been there for two months, her husband died and 
she wa.s released. 

Kastura Bai went to jail lour times and spent two 
years and eleven months there. She was very bold 
and never gave way to despair however hard and 
difficult the situation might have been. Although 
pretty ill herself, she took the new s of her husband's 
death in the jail with her usual boldness and wanted 
to leave the jail only on parole to take part in his last 
rites. But when she learnt tliat she was being 
discharged, she refused to move out of jail; it was 
with great persuasion on the part of the senior 
(Congress leaders that she emerged out 

After her release Kastura Bai remained seriously ill 
for several years. Alter she regairied health in 1948, 
she took to social and cultural work. She worked for 
the upliftmeni of the women folk. She exhorted 
people to give good education to theii daughters. She 
was a fierce crusader against dowry system, child 
marriage and such like social evils. 

Kastura Bai had an impressive personality ; tail, 
well-built, and fine features gave her a distinguished 
air in company. She was a simple-hearted wtnnan. 
I^e was soft spoken, she ate simple food, and wore 
simple clothes of home-spun khaddar. She was a 
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Sitnatanist Hindu by faith, but was tolerant of other 
religions and faiths loo. She was against casteism and 
regionaUsm. She stood for equality of man. She 
worked a great deal for the upiiftment of the 
Scheduled Castes. She had no issue of her own, but 
she made good this deficiency by going to Haryan 
basiis regularly and looking after Hargan children. 

Kastura tiai died on IS August, 1971 at the age of 
seventy-two. She was cremated the same day. 
Several prominent Congress leaders and others paid 
rich tributes to her. Indeed, her contribution to 
India's struggle for freedom and social 
reconstruciiun was great. 

NAl, Home Poiiiical Proceedings 1930-47; Haryana 
Tiiak (a Congress Weekly from Rohrak), 1930-47. 
1971; District Rohtak Jail Records. 1930, 1931-32, 
1941-42; persona! irdormation. 

K. C. Yadav 


BAID, CHANIIAN MAL (1922- ) 

Shri Chandan Mat Baid was bora with a silver 
spoon in his mouth in 1922 at Sardar Shahr in the 
former Bikaner State. He was ranked among the 
brilliant students of the school as well as the college, 
lie studied at the Benaras Hindu University and 
obutined his M. A, L.L.B. as the fruit of his diligence 
and labour. He was ushered into politics in 1946 
when everything was in the melting pot But his 
active politics began in 19S0 as a member of the 
Indian National Congress. 

In the first General Election of 19S2 he defeated 
Acharya Gouri Shankar, who had been the 
Education Minister in the first popular ministry 
installed by Maharaja Sadul Sing^ in Bikaner State. 
He was the Member of the R^sthan Legislative 
Assembly from 19S2 to 1967. He was introduced as a 
Deputy Minister in the Sukhadia cabinet in May 
1961 and later raised to the status of the cabinet 
minister (30 April, 1966 to 1972). He lost in the 
Fourth General Election and was appointed the 
"‘hiiirman of the Agro-lndustnal Corporatioa 
Fortune smiled on him and he again served as 
Minister from 1972 to 1977. In the last mid-term 
election he was elected from Taranagar and became 

''4ibinet rank minister and he continue to this day 
as the Rajasthan Canal Project ^^ister. Before the 
•^cshuflle of the ministfer Shri Baid held the finance 
and education portfolios and thus was no. 2 in the 
Mathur Ministry. The Riyasthan Canal Project is too 
vital for the sevival and survival of Raiasthan. 


He is a staunch follower of Acharya Tulsi and he 
ardently supports the Anuvarat Movement of the 
Acharya, who has chalked out an elaborate 
programme for the propagation of non-violence as 
the world is facing the danger of nudear annihila¬ 
tion. Shri Baid firmly believes in frankness and 
simplicity. He is a keen disciplinarian. Eventually he 
held many posts in the Clongress organisation to 
make it work well. A man of principles he does not 
like to make false promises like many of the politi¬ 
cians of the day.- He is punctual in his routine and is 
admired for his si^rling quality. He is very laborious 
so he has been appointed supervisor of the twenty 
point programme of the Congress (1). He checks the 
progress of the District of Churu every month. He 
has initiated the Peachay Ko Pehiay programme in 
the district of Churu to ameliorate the condition of 
the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes. Recently 
he was in charge of the (Congress (1) plan for the 
election from Sardar Shahr, where the Assembly seat 
was wrested from the Janata by a mtyority. 

Baidji has pledged to bring water to the dry and 
parched Jalsalmer on 2 October, 1983 and he has 
planned sbt big canals for his native district-a 
perpetual victim of droughts. The most remarkable 
virtue of Shri Baid is that he exerts himself to 
perform the job entrusted to him. 

He is undoubtedly an experienced administrator; 
consequently Shri S. C. Nkthur has entrusted him 
with the most difficult and knotty task of the 
completion of the Rjuasthan C^nal lYojecL 

Shri Baid is very anxious for the welfare of his 
constituency. He always keeps an eye on the needs of 
his electorate and tries his best to help them. It is a 
long zigzi^ way and uphill task to reach the top of the 
ladder in the state politics, but Shri Baid just^ies the 
confidence placed on him. 

Shri Baid was elected the Treasurer of Rajasthan 
State Congress (I) in 1982. He gladly agreed to bear 
the (»tra burden. CM. Baid has a pleasant manners 
but he can be very firm whenever the occasion arises. 

Based on the Rqjasthan Vidhan Sabha Book, the 
Lok Mat and the personal contact. 

B. D. SHARMA 


BAU, RAMKINKAR (1906-1980) 

An artist with an entire commitment proclaiming 
reticent Joie de vlvre’, a flamboyant, uninhibited 
maestro blessed with a primitive strength, simply 
indeed a phenomenon in modem India art scene. 
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Ramkinkar of Santiniketan fame was, however, bom 
of very humble parents on 2S May, 1906 at iugipara, 
predominantly, a craAsmen's locality in Bankura 
town. West Bengal. He was the second son of Chandi 
Charan Bag and Sampuma Debi. 

As was customaiy, Ramkinkar was initially sent to 
the Pathsala of Suresh Pandit. He was admitted 
thereafter to Vanga Vidyaiaya, the Middle English 
School in the vidnity. He was later inducted to the 
National School, sponsored by the National Council 
of Education of Swedeshi era and organised by the 
celebrated Congress leader Anil Baran Roy. But in 
the wake of the Non-cooperation Movement of the 
twenties Ramkinkar gave up his studies at the 
Matriculation stage. He was entrusted, with painting 
large size portraits of the national leaders on the 
banners to be carried in front of the processions. 
Portraits were mainly in oil medium while the 
posters and placards were in water-colour. 

Ramkinkar demonstrated his artistic aptitudes 
from the days when he started to scribble with the 
first alphabets of the Vamaparichofya. The bustling 
activities of the clay potters and paiuas (one'of them 
became his virtual teacher), carpenters and 
blacksmiths around served as a continuous stimulus 
and impetus to him. Clay modelling, painting on 
scraps, copy of pictures in water-colour or that of the 
western masters in improvised oil medium proved to 
be the most engaging preoccupation of young 
Ramkinkar. In his early teens he earned eminence as 
a local talent and he obtained numerous assign¬ 
ments from the local theatrical or yatra parties to 
paint scene-sceneries on the wings or backcurtains or 
produce paintings of devas and devis. 

His paintings or sketches were regularly 
reproduced in the school magazine. He was 
introduced to the reading public when Bharat- 
varsha, one of the (xlebrated Ber^ali journals 
reproduced in colour, a painting on Sita titled as 
‘Nirvasita', in its Bais^ 1332 B.S. issue. 

Ramananda Chattopadhyaya, the founder-editor 
of Modem Review and Prabasi was instrumental in 
bringing the Neo-Bengal School to focus by 
reproducing the works of the artists in those journals. 
The moment he discovered the capabilities of 
Ramkinkar he started immediate n^otiations so 
that Ramkinkar could study under Nandalal in Santi¬ 
niketan. 

Ramkinkar joined Santinikatan Kala-Bhavana in 
1925. Nandrd^'s initial reaction was both positive 
and negative. Positive in the sense that he was 
already an exceptionally matured painter and 
native because why should he be gromed into an 
institution sku^ly to vraste time! Happily, however, 


Nandalal accepted him and accorded him the fullest 
independence to woit in his own ways. Ramkinkar’s 
paintings of early Santindietan epoch repretwnt 
predominantly the Abanindra wash style. Tliey are 
immaculately drawn and sensiti\'ely finished (Winter 
Morning, Coll. Kala-Bhavan, Santiniketan). lllustra- 
lions commissioned by Jagadananda Roy for his 
science primer for children and the reproductions of 
his paintings in Prabast brought him some steady 
money and he could now afford to paint in oil colour, 
a practice snapped since he left Bankura. 

In late twenties Li/a von Pot, an Austrian soiip- 
tress and Madame Milward, an English disciple of 
the famous sculptor Bourdelle visited Santiniketan 
in quick succes.Mon. Ramkinkar and some of his 
contemporaries like Sudhir Khastagir and 
Prabhatmohan Bandyopadhyaya were exposed to 
and gained experience in the scientific and modem 
methods and techniques of portraiture and casting in 
plaster of Pans, clay modelling on revolving table, 
and preparation of armature etc. Bergman, a 
Mexican sculptor taught them later the technique of 
relief sculpture in clay. This experience inspired 
Ramkinkar to devote himself more exclusively to 
modelling and sculpture. He was, however, 
essentially a self-taught sculptor with-occasional 
guidance from Nandalal or from the books, journals 
and reproductions in the library itself. 

Ramkinkar had to pass through a long period of 
economic stnngencies but his enthusiasm never 
waned; his total involvement prompted Nandalal to 
request him to organise a section of sculpture in 
Kala-Bhavana. He was eventually appointed as a 
teacher in sculpture at a salary of rupees fifty a 
month, quite a considerable sum for his expectation. 

Among the Western masters, in his early years, 
Rodin and Epstein intluenced Ramkinkar in respect 
of structure, volume and surface virtuosity. But 
gradually he discovered his own individual s(^e and 
launched on continuous experiments and 
explorations. At this juncture he was offered a 
lucrative job at the Mo^m School, New Delhi on a 
monthly salary of rupees one hundred and fifty. But 
the nature of responsibility did not suit his 
temperament. He requested the PriiKipal to allow 
him to make a relief image of the goddess Saraswati 
with brick-dust abundantly available there. Once the 
project was over in about a month's time he resigned 
and came back to Nandalal agaiiL 

Between 1930 and 1935 RamkiiUtar’s nuyor 
interest either in painting or in sculpture was 
portraiture. In painting, wash and wash-tempera 
could no longer satisfy him as his meet med^ His 
principal eiqilorations were with oil, waW-colour or 
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ink drawings. But ho evolved i treatmeitt which 
e nded to serve as the preliminaries for the sculptural 
designs to follow. 

Since the late thirties Ramkinkar’s impact in foe 
Indian art horizon was eruptive, volcanic and 
vehement He discovered his individual vocabulary 
and identified his own sQrle and treatment, be it 
canvas, a relief panel, an open air sculpture or even a 
print-making surface. Humanity and objects around 
him formed foe corpus of his motifs and theme. 
G)mpositions were surcharged with an innovational 
aura. Indian plastic and abstract values and the 
contemporary Western duit in explorations 
temper^ his treatment and timbre. He traiuiformed 
the language of portraiture from the academic 
tradition of a veritable statonent to one of tactile or 
pictorial purism. His executional verve and 
excitement proved provocatively compatible with 
ever-enlarging range of materials he was prone to 
exiMiriment with. Whether the kaleidoscopic spot 
sketches or a large panel of painting or a 
monumental open air sculpture, Ramkinkar 
responded with his entire being. He was for an 
absolute crmimand and mastery howsoever trivial 
and instantanous might have been his work in 
progress. His breadth, liberalism and cosmopolitan¬ 
ism, engendered in the way of life Rabindranath and 
the ashranoa reo'eated, prompted him to accept 
anything from anywhere but he would filtrate 
everything through the ideals in the Indian 
antecedents. Ramkinkar’s responses to the visual, 
the structural, the dynamu: and rhythmic world laid 
the foundation of a modem Indian sculpture. This is 
a phenomenon indeed in terms of a complete 
realisaton of mass, volume and space recreating 
eventually an organic whole. 

Lamp Stand* (1941), *Santhal FamUy’ (1938), 
‘SbaU’ (1935), ’Paddy Ihrasher’ (1943), ’MUl CaU’ 
(1954) the open air sculptures in Santiniketan, all in 
cement concrete, ’Speed’ (1954), ’Swimmers’, 
several Yaksha and Yalohi stufoes in preparation for 
foe monumental stone sculpture for the Reserve 
Bank of India Building, New Delhi, Subhas Chandra 
Bose all in plaster of Paris, ’Famine’ in stone, 
’Mahatma’s Dandi March’ in Bronze, and the 
dytuunic portrait compositions like that of’Tagore’, 
’Abanindranath*, ’Ganguly Mashaya’, ’Mathura 
Singh’, ’Priti Pandey', ‘Binodini’ are only a negli- 
git^ fraction of the enormous number of 
Ramkinkar’s sculptures. They would, noriett^ess 
illumine the range, diversity and verratiliiy foe 
sculptor whoe each individual piece dernemsttmesa 
dynanic metanmipiiosis and a new formal 
invention: foe visual statement be it Romantic or 


Culristic or Expressionist^ he discovers something 
beyond foe ocmspicuous image. 

Though Ramkinkar has been acclaimed as foe 
most oeative among the modem Indian scufotort, it 
remains still a dilemma wh^her he was mme 
profound^ prodigious as a paintm-! OU, wator- 
colour, pastel, pen and ink, brush and ink or the 
print-making media like litlm, lino, etching and dry 
point everywhere he was a comprehensivist in depth 
signifying experiments and explorations of an epic 
dimension. ’Picnic’, ’Harvest’, ‘Mother and Child’, 
’Death of Yogin’, ’Surruner Noon’. ’Birth of 
Krishrui’, ‘Gslestial Venom’, ’Swapnamoyee’, 
’Soma Joshi’, ’Binodini* and ’Tender Seedling’, most 
eminently known among lus oils, a cross-section 
from thousands of his sketches and water colours, 
his lithographs (‘Night at the Station’, ’Storm’, ’Chi 
way to Santiniketan’ and ’Spring’, in colour), and 
numerous dry points on the life and activity of foe 
Santhals, all supersede the habitual visual lo^c. Hie 
palette is extremely limited, line and linearian are 
nervous and vibrant, space and object relationships 
are structurally oriented and a highly sensitised, 
surcharged, aggressive surface is adiieved. 
Ramkinkar is perhaps, a lone voyager here amongst 
us. 

Ramkinkar had also a passion for music, drama 
and stage-decor. He was as usual, unconventional 
and revolutionary but nuuntained a single minded 
devotion. He produced and direaed ’Bansari’ oi 
Rabindranath in 1946. It was followed by’Bhusundir 
Mathe' by Parasuram, ’Ha-Ja-Ba-Ra-La’ and ’Abol 
Tabor of Sukumar Roy under foe direction of 
Kinkarda are still in the monory of the 
Santiniketanites for the novelty of their costumes, 
masks, sfage-set and malra-up all undertaken by 
himself. His talents and capa^ties created myths 
when he produced ’Rakta-Kmbi’ and ‘Muktadhara’ 
oT Rabindranath yet strikingly revolutionary in int^- 
pretation and presentatioiL Princess of Arakan and 
Androefes and the Lion were among the &icl^ 
dramas he produced and directed in his unconven¬ 
tional maimer. 

Ramkinkar was again one of the few artists in India 
who never organised an exhiUtion of his own works. 
They had always been ^xwsored by tm admirers. 
His first sok) ofoibition was held in New Ddhi in 
1942 folfowed by orra in Santiniketan by foe Vlm- 
Bharati Chhatra Sammilani in 1^ and anofoN in 
Calcutta organised by Calcutta Aits Coun^ in 
Septembeo’ 1961. The last rqim»riBlatiye ofoRntion 
was organised by Birla Acad^ of Aft iiKl Culture, 
Caiciriia in MucbAiHFil 1972. fils woria were 
otherwise regulaity seen id foe prmcfoal All Indhi 
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exhibitions including the National Exhibition of Art 
His works were also shown in the Reaiite Nouvelle in 
Paris (19S0-51), and Asian Art Exhibition in Tokyo. 

In the closing period of his life Kamkinkar saw 
honours bestowed on him. Prior to his retirement he 
was awarded Fadma Bhutan in 1970. He was made 
Professor Emeritus by the Visva-Bharati University 
in 1975. In 1976 Visva-Bharaii conferred on him its 
highest honour Desikotuima. in August of the same 
year he was awarded tlic I'citowship of the Laiit Kala 
Akademi, New Delhi and was felicitated. Ri^bindra 
Bhurati University, Calcutta confeircd on him the 
Honorary Doctorate in 1978. 

Rumkinkar died on 2 August, 1980. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Bemdebehari, Adhunik Silpa~ 
siksha, Visva-Bharaii, 1972;Subramaniyan, K.G., An 
and Change, Department oj History of Art Publica¬ 
tion, Kaia-Bhavan, 1973; Desh Saradfya, 1362 B.S; 
Desh, August, 16, 19H0; Anyamone SUpi Ramkinkar 
Visesh Sankhya, yr. 4, No. 4, Winter, 1379 BS., 
Calcutta; Visva-Bharati Nem-Ramkinkar-Smaran, 
September-October 1980; Catalogue oJ Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculptures by Ramkmkac, organised by 
Calcutta Arts Council, Artistry House. August-Sepr 
tember. 1961; Catalogue and brochure oJ Exhibition of 
sculptures, paintings and sketches' by Ramkinkar, 
Biila Academy of Art and Culture, Calcutta, March 25 
to April 16, 1972; Brochure: Lalitkala Akademi New 
Delhi Eehenates Ramkinkar, August 6. 1976 at 
Nandan, Kala-Bhavana. Santiniketan; Fallab, yr. 1, 
No. 1, March 1982 (Calcutta); Ramkinkar, Laiit Kala 
Akademi Monograph, 196; Nandan-Ramkinkar 
Special Number, December 1980, Department oj 
History oJ Art, Santiniketan. 

'' Kanchan Chakrabakii 


BAJAJ, KAMAL NAYAN (1915-1972) 


A progressive industrialist, philantnropisi, 
educationist and social worker, Kamal Nayun Bajaj 
belonged to that rare breed of businessmen with a 
social conscience. Born with a silver spoon in mouth, 
Kamal Nayan Btyai was brought up in an 
atmosphere of simplicity. His father Jamnalal Bajaj 
was the ‘*ftfth'* son of no less a person than the Father 
of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi. Thus Kamal Nayan 
had the unique privilege of being adopted as the 
graiKlson the great national leader. He naturally 
intb4»d from the childhood a glorious heritage of 
patriotic and nationalist sentiments. 


Kamal Naydn's formative years were moulded by 
the influence of three great personalities. Mahatma 
Gandhi, Acharya Vinoba Bhave and his own father 
Jamnaialii. Child is the father of man and this is true 
of Kamal Nayan. Kamal Nayan was a mischievous 
child but he was also very straightforward and plain- 
speaking. 

Kamal Nayan had his early education at the 
Wardha Ashram and had to abide by its strict disci¬ 
pline. But he did not hesitate to make it clear to 
Vinobmi that he would not clean the latrines as he 
hated that work and moreover it would be against his 
religion. But soon Kamal Nayan was so well 
accustomed with the routine of Ashram work like 
spinning, weaving, cooking, grinding, digging, 
farming etc., that he overcame hi.s distaste for 
cleaning the latrines and started doing it voluntarily. 

Kamal Nayan learned the spirit of Satyagraha 
from his own family since early childhood. But he 
had the first taste of active participation in Satya¬ 
graha movement at the age of fifteen when he was 
selected as a Satyagrahi in the historic Dandi March 
led by Mahatma Gandhi. Soon after he also joined 
picketing of the liquor shops and shops selling 
imported textiles. In 1932 he was sentenced to six 
months' imprisonment and thus graduated in 
India's freedom movement. 

Kamal Nayan Big^ continued his education in a 
Pune School where Smt. Indira Gandhi was his co¬ 
student. Later he studied for sometime at Gqjarat 
Vidyapith. Kamal Nayan was contemplating of 
continuing his higher studies in Economics at 
l.x}ndon and took admission at Cambndge. Before 
he completed his studies he had come to India fora 
short Slay. In the meantime World War II broke 
out and he decided to stay in India and help his lather 
in business and social work. 

Jamnalal Bajaj died suddenly in 1942. In the same 
year Gundhiji launched Quit India Movement. Both 
these events proved to be a turning point in Kamal 
Nayan's iile. During Quit India' movement Kamal 
Nayan preferred to slay out to help Saiyagruhis and 
underground workers. 

Jamnalalji had liiith in Ciandhiji's ideal of 
trusteeship. He wanted to make a trust of all his 
properties. Kamal Nayun could not conciliate 
himself to the idea of trusteeship and theiefoie 
persuaded hislattiei nut to makea trust. Butalierlhe 
sudden dealli ot Jamnalalji he tell that he should 
lull'll me wishes ol his linhei and formed Jamnalal 
Bajaj beva liu.si'. 

Kamal Nayun Bajiu pursued, developed and 
expanded the business interests of his family after his 
father's demise. Ttie Baiai group “ot business 
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concerns blossomed handsomely. Bajaj Aulo, Bajsy 
Tempo, Bajjy Electronics, IC.C. Industries etc. were 
started, nurtured and developed by Kamal Nayan’s 
entrepreneurial acumen and sound Ibresjght in 
nation’s industrial development. He believed that 
well-established companies should help burgeoning 
industries and it was thus that Mukand iron and 
Steel Co. helped several mint steel plants. 

Kamal Navan staunchly believed in Khadi and 
therefore nevei look interest in starling ,1 textile mill. 
He also believed in prohibition .ind ilKieloie 
forbade production ol power akoh.il .n.d ili n.iiuied 
spirit in his Hindustan Sugar Mills 

Kamal Nayan Bajaj was a bllslne^^man with .1 
broad socio-economic perspective in modem India. 
He did not hanker alter profits tiis relations with 
labour were always cordial and amicable. Nor did he 
believe in speculative enterprise but expanded his 
business interests with intelligent and calculated 
risks. 

In 1950 at the request of Jawaharlal Nehru he 
accompanied Kakasaheb Kalelkar to bast Alrica to 
study problems and conditions of Indians settled 
there. In 1954 he was a member of the Indian 
Industrialists Delegation to the U.S.S.K., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In 1956 he was a leader ol a similar 
delegation to West Alrica. 

As a member of the Lok Sabha from Wardha 
constituency from 1957 to 1970 he took keen interest 
in finance, industrial relations, education and fofeign 
relations. 

Kamal Nayan Bajaj's educational contribution is 
very significant. He donated Rs. 11 lakhs to the 
University of Bombay to start the Institute of 
Business Management. He also contributed more 
than Rs. 20 Lakhs to launch the International 
Sarvodava Kendra at Bangalore. Apart from 
business and political interests he was closely and 
actively associated with several social, charitable, 
religious and educational institutions. 

Tall, impressive and ever-smiling, Kamal Nayan 
Baj^ was a pure vegetarian, a gourmet with a taste 
for delicacies. He had no habits not even of tea and 
coffee. Trustworthy and simple he never hesitated to 
call a spade a spade. He was usually dressed in a dhoti 
and kurui with Nehru jacket and a Khadi cap. His 
simplicity was.often mistaken for miserliness, but he 
was really a generous man; he only hated pomp and 
luxuries. 

He had a characteristic way of looking at problems 
with intelligci. e and without sentiment. His motto 
was : “Be what you want to be, but always be extra¬ 
ordinary”. 

Kamal Na)^an Buti^ was happily married to Savitri 


Devi who belonged to Poddar family. Bom on 23 
January, 1915 he died on 1 May, 1972 at a young 
of fifty-seven in harness leaving behind him a rich 
legacy of his fruitful and constructive contribution to 
the building of modern India and its manifold 
development in the post-independence period. 

Kama! Sayan Bajaj: iyaktiaur Vichar.ed. Yashpal 
Jam Sasia Sahirya ManJal Brakashan, 1*^77; Kakpji, 
Ba/ui V'inoha K. S. Bajaj: Lk Ahnasta Jeevan, by 
Risliahadas Banka, Banka Chaniahle Trust 
Braka\/ian. Btnnha\ ' 

HhvkiiH Mv/MUDAR 


BA.IP\H MAI BEIIARI 

LMUi V,,,Mcr Ai'il Heti.iri 

BA.JPAI, .NAM) DULAKK 
bee uniler Vajpai, Nand Dulare 

BAKSHl, GULAM MOHAMMAD 
See under Gulam Mohammad Bakshi 

BAKSHl, PADUMLAL PUNNALAL (1894-1971 > 


Shri Padumlal Bakshi, was bom in 1894 at Khaira- 
garh, (then a Princely State, now included in M.P.) in 
a family, which had a literary tradition. His father 
Shri Punnalai Bakshi was a poet and even his mother 
was deeply interested in Hindi literature. His grand¬ 
father, Shri Umrao Bakshi was a well-known Poet 
of Chhattisgarh area. Thus young Padumlal Bakshi 
was nurtured in a literary atmosphere, which had an 
abiding influence in shaping his personality. 

He was educated at Khairagarh School. During 
this early period of his education, he was 
admonished in 1907 by the then Headmaster, Pandit 
Ravtshankar Shukla, (who later became Chief 
Minister of M.P.) for irregtularity of attendance. As a 
student he developed greater interest for Hindi 
literature. His first short stoiy was iiublished in 1911 
in the Hitkarini magazine of Jabalpur. From this time 
onwards his writings were continuously published in 
the Hitkarini, Sharda and other literary magazines. 
Alter passing the High School examination Shri 
Bakshi joined the Ce^l Hmdu 
During this period of bis ooOege’-^ he ibaite an 
extensive study of English literiitoie and also learnt 
Bengali. He translated a Sm^iali stoiy of 
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Rabindranath Tagore and also published a Hindi 
translation of two short plays of Materlink, entitled 
Sister Breetus, and 'Useless Deliverance'. Dunng 
the same period a few of his articles were published 
in the Saraswati. a reputed Hindi monthly, edited by 
Pandit Mahavir Prasad DwivedK wno was much 
impressed by this young writer. After graduation 
Shri Bakshi was appointed as a teacher in State High 
School, Rajnandgaon in 191S and worked there upto 
1920. 

In 1920, he joined as Sub-Editor of Saraswati at 
Prayag. In 1921 when Pandit Mahavir Prasad 
Dwivedi, a stalwart of Hindi Literature, and Editor of 
Saraswati retired, Shri Padumlal Punnalal Bakshi 
succeeded him as Editor. This appointment of a not 
so well-known youngman of twenty-six created 
consternation in the literary circles. However, Shn 
Bakshi took up this challenging job and spared no 
eftbrts to maintain the high standard of the 
magazine. As Editor, he gave an impetus to the 
newly rising trend of'Chhayavad' or neo-romantic- 
ism in Hindi literature. He published the poems of 
Sumitranandan Pant, who was then starting his 
poetic career. He also encouraged other young 
authors to write original short stories. He himself 
wrote a number of short stories. Shri Bakshi also 
gave a new direction to the art of literary cnticism in 
Hindi, by a wider adoption of western norms of 
literary criticism and appreciation. His critical 
writings on the growth and development df Hindi 
literature reflected this new style of literary criticism. 
In 1929 Shri Bakshi resigned from the Editorship of 
Saraswati and went back to teaching work at 
Rj^anandgaon. During these nine years Shri Bakshi 
had established the reputation as a joumalist, short- 
story writer, essayist and literary critic of high order. 

From 1929 to 1934 Shri Padumlal Bakshi worked 
as teacher at R^anandgaon and Ranker. From 1935 
to 1949 he worked as teacher of English in Victoria 
High School, Khairagarh. In 1947, on the emergence 
of India’s independence the Princely states including 
Khairagarh, were merged with Madhya Pradesh 
State. This created some technical difticulties about 
his service in the new State, so he voluntarily relin¬ 
quished his teacher’s job in 1949. After this he 
worited as Tutor to the princesses of Khairagarh upto 
1957. From 1952 to 1956 he also worked as Editor 04* 
Saraswati though he continued to stay at Khairagarh. 

During the entire period from 1931 to 1957 Shri 
Bakshi continued his literary work without any 
break. His essays, short stories, and other literary 
articles anwared regularly in literary magazines. A 
large number of his works which included 
collections of short ^ries, essays, and writings on 


literary criticism were published during these years. 
Some of his well-known, works are mentioned 
below . 

Coiienion aj Short Stones “Jhalmala”, “Kanak 
Rekha” “Kaiha PrastK)n“, “Bhola” etc. 

CoHection of Essavs ■ “Mera Priya Nibandh", 
“Bikhrc Panne”, “Prabandh Parijat”, “Mera Desh”, 
“Kuchha”. 

Literary' Criticism or appreciation - “Vishwa Sahi^a”, 
“Hindi Sahitya Vimarsh”, “Hindi Katha Sahitya”, 
“Pradeep” etc. Besides, there were other books 
conuiining his poems and writings of miscellaneous 
nature. 

Shn Padumlal Punnalal was in the front-rank of 
Hindi prose writers oi the period between 1930 and 
1940. He was particularly well-known as an essayist 
and literary critic with a distinctive style of his own. 
He had also encouraged a number of young writers 
and poets by his aflectionate guidance. 

In recognition of his meritorious contnbution to 
Hindi literature, degree of “Sahitya-Vachaspati” was 
conferred on him in 1940 by the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan of Prayag. In 1950 he was elected Presi¬ 
dent of Madhya Pradesh Sahitya Sammelan. Shri 
Bakshi, however, always shunned honours and 
felicitations. He avoided all literary functions where 
he was asked to become the Chief Guest 

In 1960 D. Liu (Hon. Causa) was conierred on 
him by the University of Sagar. In 1965 he was 
felicitated during the third session of Madhya 
Pradesh Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, held at Jabalpur, 
under the Presidentship of Pandit D. P. Mishra 
(Chief Minister of M.P.) for his meritorious services 
to Hindi literature. In 1968 he was honoured by the 
Government of M.P. and granted a financial assis¬ 
tance of Rs. 300 p.m. for life. 

When Shri Padumlal Puniulal Bakshi passed 
awav at Raipur on 28 December, 1971, rich tnbutes 
were paid for his scholarly work and saintly qualities. 

By his continuous writing of more than half a 
century Shri Padumlal Punnalal Bakshi helped to 
enrich the Hindi literature, as an essayist, Uierary 
critic and short-story writer. As editor of Saraswati 
for more than a decade he also contributed to the 
growth of Hindi journalism. 

As a teacher he was a living example of simple 
living and high thinking. He was always seen in his 
Dhoti and old fashioned Kurta and thus he tried to 
emulate the life of a real teacher according to Indian 
tradition. 

Bakshiii was never associated in any way with the 
national movement; he was nevertheless a great 
lover of his country and its ancient heritage. 

Though Shri l^shi achieved eminence as a 
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literafy figure and received highest honours for his 
work, in his memoirs he made it clear that he was 
writing in order to satisfy his own inner urge. We find 
in his personality a combination of saintliness with 
highest learning. 

Men Apni Katha by Padumla! Punnalai Bakshi; 
Jihne Nahi Bhuianga by Padumlal Punnalai Bakshi; 
Vishva Sahitya by Padumlal Punnalai Bakshi; Hindi 
Nibandh by Prabhakar Machwe; Hindi Nibandh Ka 
Vikas by Dr. Onkarnath Sharma; Hindi Gadya Sahitya 
Ka Itihas by Or Jagannath Prasad Sharma; Sahitya- 
jagat Ke Vinoba-Bakshi/i by Narmada Prasad Khare. 


D. S. Chauhan 


BAKULA, KUSHOKG. (1917- ) 


Kushok G. Bakuia, Head Lama of Ladakh, was 
bom in May 1917, in the royal Buddhist family of 
Matho in Ladakh Oistnet of Jammu and Kashmir 
State. Soon after his birth he was declared an 
incarnate lama according to local religious beliefs. 

Kushok came under the full influence of Buddhist 
teachings and practices in his early childhood as he 
was brought up and trained as a lama. He received 
his education in monasteries. He spent fourteen 
years in Tibet for the study of Buddhism and 
obtained degree of “Geshes Lhurampa”, the highest 
degree in Buddhi.st study and metaphysics, from the 
distinguished monastery of Daspung in Tibet. He 
secured first position in order of merit. 

According to Kushok, he joined politics in 1949 on 
the advice of Jawaharlal Nehru. As a spiritual and 
temporal leader of the region, he was considered its 
authentic voice. He became the President of the 
ruling National Conference of Leh from 1949 to 
1953. But his relations with the then Chief Minister 
Skeikh Abdullah soon became strained. He publicly 
protested against what he quilled the Srinagar- 
dominated administration aud demanded right of 
self-determination for the Buddhists of Ladakh 
whom he called a separate nation. (Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Calcutta-March 18, 1952). 

Kushok Bakuia, however, reconciled himself to 
the successor State Government of Bakshi Ohulam 
Mohammad under whom he served as a Deputy 
Minister from 1957 to 1962. He was then promoted 
to the position of Minister of State which position he 
held till 1967. He was also elected President of 
Ladakh Dbtrict Congress Committee and was 


nominated as a member of the Executive Committee 
of Jammu and Kashmir Pradesh Congress Commi¬ 
ttee. He was elected unopposed to the Lok Sabha in 
1967. 

A dissent gradually started growing against his 
spiiitual and temporal supremacy, first among 
Muslims of the region, who are mainly concentrated 
in its Kargil fehsil and later among a section of 
educated Buddhists. He faced a contest for the Lok 
Sabha elections in 1972 6ut was able to retain the 
seat. He left Parliamentary career in 1977. In August 
1978 he was appointed a Member of the Minorities 
Commission, set up by the Government of India. 

As a leader of Ladakh and Minister of the State 
Government. JCushok has been associated with 
activities in the fields of development and social 
reforms, apart from religion, in the district of 
Ladakh. One of his important contributions is in the 
field of abolition of polyandry, widely prevalent in 
Ladakh. Though he has spent long years in politics, 
he did not distinguish himself as an outstanding 
parliamentarian or an administrator. Even as a politi¬ 
cian he retained his traditional style; without fitting 
into modern categories of political ideologies. 
However, on issues concerning his community, he 
has often been outspoken. Otherwise he is a quiet 
person and leads a life of austerity and celebacy. Clad 
in saffron clothes, he leads a life in strict accordance 
with the traditional religious practices of Ladakhi 
lamas. Politics has never been whole-time interest of 
Kushok Bakuia. Religious and meditational pursuits 
claim most of his time. He has been associated with a 
number of national and international institutions of 
the Buddhists. He founded the School of Buddhist 
Philosophy at Leh and is President of the Institute of 
Himalayan Border Areas. He is President of Ladakh 
Buddha Vthara, Delhi; President ofGompa Associa¬ 
tion, Ladakh; Member, Bharat-Bhutan Maitri 
San^; Member of the Managing Board of Namgyal 
institute of Tibetology, Gangtok (Sikkim), Member 
of the Executive Committee of Asian Buddhist 
Peace Promoting Council, Member of World 
Buddhist Fellowship, Life Member of Maha Bodhi 
Society of India and was a Member of Jammu and 
Kashmir University Syndicate (from 1953 to 1967). 

Kushok Bakuia is a scholar of Mahayan School of 
Buddhist thought He has written commentaries on 
a number of Buddlmt scriptures in Tibetan 
language. The hobUes of Kushok Bakuia indude 
phou^aphy and archery. He also takes interest in 
the study of Tibetan and Hindi hterature. 

Kushok Bakuia h^ travelled widely. He visited 
south eastern countries like Burma and Thailand as 
the leader of delegation of the World FeUowshh’ id* 
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Budcttiism and visited USSR as a leader of an Indian 
Buddhist delegation. The Government of India 
sponsored his visit to Tibet Other oiuntries he has 
visited indude Japan, Nepal, Mongolia and Sri 
Lanka. During his visits abroad, he lectured on the 
teachings of Lord Buddha to distinguished 
audiences. 

By virtue of his scholarship and spiritual position, 
he is a well-known personality in India and the 
Buddhist world. 

Persona! interviews and knowledge, Wio’s Wto qf 
the State Assembly (1957-62 and 1962-67) and the 
Lok Sabha (1967-72 and 1972-77). 


Balraj Purj 

BALA KRISHAN 

-See under Chinmayananda Swamy 

BALASAHEB DEORAS 

-See under Deoras, M.O. 

BAUGA, ANAPPA VITHAL (DR) (1903-1964) 


Dr. A. V. Baiiga belonged to that band of persons 
whose time and energies, professional achievements 
and acquisitions, knowledge and fame were infused 
by patriotic fervour, iiumanistic aspirations and 
indisputable professional ethics. A few medical men 
were drawn into the Freedom Movement and some 
among them like B. C. Roy, Dr. Hardikar, Dn 
Jeev^ Mehta and Dr. T.M. A, Pai played a notable 
role in post-independence India. To this illustrious 
class of nation^st leadership and upholders of 
human fellowship does Dr. A V. &diga belong. 

A V. Baiiga was bom in a respectable family of 
Gowd Saraswats on 26 April, 1903 in Kalyanpur 
village in Udupi taluka, the abode of a great religious 
leader, Shri Madhwachaiya. He had his early 
education in his native village, UdupL The family 
could not afford him an unfettered education. Even 
as a lad he was moved by the spirit of the early 
nationalists. He cultivated qualities of self-reliance 
for his own purposes and service to his class mates. 
In school studies he always showed «icell«ice and 
won the admiration and esteem of his teachers. 
^Miile yet in Um High School, in 1920 he heard the 
call of Gandhgi to students to partake in the Qvii 
Disobedience Movement The young and fervent 
Baiiga re^onded folly to this call and came out d* 
scb^ and plunged into the struggle for freedom. 

He devmed himself to the piop^adon Of the 


(ingress ideals and hawked Khadi and Swadeshi 
goods in order to support himself. Yet he had a deep 
sense of dissatisfaction that he was not expressing 
himself foUy. The souls led by the unknown hand of 
destiny always take strange but strong d^Hsions 
which change their life's course. The adolescent 
Baiiga sometime after ieaviiut the school, suddenly 
left the parental home and town and reached 
Bombay. Bombay was an unknown land to him and 
little did he know that he was to play a significant role 
in the life of this metropolis in the next few decade. 
He continued his education there in the National 
High School and appeared for the matnculation 
examination of Gujarat Vidyapeei. Thereafter, he 
joined the National Medical College which was not 
controlled by the provincial administration at the 
time. The days at the Medical College were most 
trying for him but he proved his mettle. He strugglrxl 
hard and took to private tuitions and sold khadi to 
meet his expenses and served as a volunteer for the 
Congress true to his nationalist fervour. His 
extraordinary intelligence and dexterity in surgical 
operations soon attracted the notice of his teachers 
and won their recogmtion and kudos. Dr. S. B. 
Deshmukh, one of the famous surgeons of his times, 
enthused and encouraged the budding surgeon 
(Baiiga) to continue his medical education in 
England. With his mentor's kind support he went to 
England and qualified himself as an F.RC.S. in the 
shortest time-a testimony to his talent and commit¬ 
ment. Dr. T. M. A Pai, who knew him so very well 
from far as well as near, would always recollect what 
difficulties Baiiga had to encounter in getting 
admission to the F.RC.S. and how he convinced the 
committee experts of his capabilities by sheer 
ihtellectual honesty and later by practical demonstra¬ 
tion. Even in England, he continued his nationa¬ 
listic activities and formed friendly associations for 
its furtherance. 

On his return from England, Dr. Baiiga with a 
deep sense of obligation worked with his benefactor 
Dr. Deshmukh. The youthful and yeomanly 
Doctor’s professional career from now on (1932) was 
an unqualified success. He soon oune to be 
acclaimed as one of the ablest surgeons in the 
country. Soon a large number of cases from all over 
the country flocked to his clinic. His patients 
included the big industrialists and pri^s as wdi as 
the poor and the humble. He loved his profession 
much but more was his love of the distressed and the 
destitute. For the service of disabled and crippled he 
founded a Service Society. His professional charges 
were too high even for the rich but he treated the 
poor free. Some of his admirers aptly described turn 
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in this that he was a richman's Robinhood. With ail 
this his own hie style continued to be simple and 
austere as of his student days. 

Ever since he joined in 1933 as a Professor in 
K.I:.M. College, Dr. Baliga continued as an 
Honorary Prolessor in the Bombay Medical College 
till he brcaihud his last. His love of learning took him 
to innumerable medical conferences and seminars, 
both national and international. 

His association with several bodies of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay was long and rewarding. His views in 
the Academic Council etc. were heard and treated 
with utmost respect. Dr. Baliga's Humanistic ideal 
and the memory ol his own struggling student days 
naturally led him to associate himself with the 
founding of new College or assisting them 
generously with funds. Any educational cause in any 
part of the country would receive his sponUmeous 
munificence. He established the G.S.B. Scholarship 
League in Bombay for poor students. He iibeialiy 
helped the Manipal institutions and the Bombay 
colleges. However, it is in founding and fostering an 
educational complex in Kumta, a rural township in 
North Kanara, in 1949 that Baliga played “the role of 
destiny” as well observed by late Principal L. S. 
Kamat in his reminiscence. Baliga put North Kanara 
on the educational map of the Stale by being instru¬ 
mental in founding the first centre ofhigher learning, 
Kanara College, in the district in 1949. It was his 
desire to develop Kumta into a 'Manipaf of North 
Kanara. 

It IS but lair to mention his noble wife Shrimati 
Kamalu Baliga who ungrudgingly supported him in 
all these acts ol unreserved charny. She continued 
the tradition of her husband and gave freely to the 
Manipal Hospital. The tducaiional College at 
Kumta also bears her name for the funds received 
from her trust. 

Dr. Baliga evinced keen interest in developing a 
socialist forum and associated with it, a free and 
fearless press. I le gave timely financial support to the 
tree Press Journal when it faced acute dilTicuity. 
However, it is his association With Link and Patriot 
that will be cherished for long. 

Dr. Baliga's interest in politics was sincere and 
selfless. This of course was the passion of his 
boyhood. Neither the love of power and pfofit lured 
him into politics, nor corrupted him when he was in 
it directly. During the Quit India Movement in 1942 
he supported the struggle in numerous ways. It is his 
association at this time with Jaya Prakash Narain, 
Achyutta Patawardhan, Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, Ashok 
Mehta and others, that confirmed his socialistic 
convictions jvithout forsaking the Congress tenets. 


He formally joined the Cot^ress in 1957 and this was 
enthusiastically received in the party circles. His 
finest hour was in 1962 when he look the Congress to 
victory in Bombay North Lok Sabha elections. Sri 
V. K. Krishna Menon was returned in one of the 
severest election battles. With his sauve manners and 
known indilTerence to power. Dr. Baliga could 
cultivate genuine friendship and regard with the 
leaders of the day. He epjoyed the confidence of 
Pandit Nehru and was consulted on relationships 
with USSR and China. He believed that the 
estranged relations between India and China could 
be restored to normalcy if certain misgivings on 
either side could be removed. He was at it in his last 
days. 

In July 1951 Dr. Baliga at the invitation of the 
Soviet Peace Council visited USSR with a band of 
progressive youths, artists and scientists. He made a 
number of visits to Soviet Union thereafter. The 
Indo-Soviet Cultural Organisation initiated and 
tended by him has stood the test of time. For well 
over three decades it has erected many arches of 
mutual understanding between the two people. In 
some respects the 1S C U S could be compared to the 
India League in England in the cause of Indian 
independence. 

In the political parlance of the day he was 
sometimes described as a MeRist’, 'a fellow traveller', 
'a communist' etc. But these did not detract him 
from socialistic creed based on his deep humanism. 

In May 1964 the Doctor went to Vienna to attend a 
surgeons’ conference. From Vienna he went to 
London. Here he fell a victim to a massive heart 
attack on 19 May, 1964 at the age of sixty-one. The 
body was flown to Bombay and the grief-struck 
citizens paid their respect to the noble soul amidst 
the chanting of the Bhagwadpta. A befitting tribute 
to a soul that had no taint of selfishness and egoism 
and had lived up to the Gita ideal of 'thyaga' and 
'niskamkarma', Tlie whole nation ever remembers 
him with gratitude for his uncanny surgical skill, 
humility and humanity and seiiice to the cause of 
international understanding. 

Nagarika Weekly, Kumta, Dr, A. V. Baliga Special 
Issue 1949-50; Kanara College Magazine, Kumta 
(1949-50 and 1951-52): Kanara College Miscellany 
Special Number, Vol. 12; Dr. A. K Baliga College of 
Arts and Science, Silver Jubilee Souvenir, 1975; 
Kanara College Socie(y’s Administrative Record files; 
Unk (Black Volumes); Recollections and Narration 
Dr. B. M. Pai, Sri L & Kamat, Sri N. V. Shanbhag 
(Editor. Cbunavaiti andJeevotama, Kumta). Cauvish 
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Kaikini (Author and Journalist, Gokama), N. K. Pai 
and T. A. Pai. 


N. R. Rao 


bandopadhyaya, aseshchanora 

(1920- ) 


Sri Aseshchandra Bandopadhyaya, fourth and 
youngest son of Ramprasanna Bandopadhyaya, was 
bom on 16 December, 1920 inBishnupur, Bankura. 
His father as well as his grandfather Anantalal were 
musicians. Anantalal's other two sons, Gopeswar 
and Surendranath were also great musicians. In fact 
the whole family was the bearer and propaptor of 
the renowned Vtshnupur Gharana. 

Aseshchandra's musiciai training started under 
the guidance of his faihei in his very boyhood. 
According to the family tradition he had to learn the 
string instmments like Sitar nrid Esrq/along with his 
vocal training. 

At the age of nine his father expired. After that he 
had to spend a few years throu^ much hardship. 
Then he came to Calcutta to take higher lessons in 
music from his uncle Gopeswar and Surendranath. 

He was married in his early twenties while he 
settled in Santiniketan as a music trainer. He has two 
sons and four daughters, all of whom are well placed 
in life. 

As'stated earlier he was boro in a family which is 
noted for its musical heritage. At first his father and 
later on his uncles trained him in music. His family 
tradition made great impress on his mind about Ute 
classical music. 

Aseshchandra took pait in the All Bengal Music 
Competition in 1935 when he was only fdteen. 
Though he wa's in his teens he stood first in several 
branches of music, both vocal and instrumental. In 
1936 he took part in the All-India Music Competition 
in Muzaffarpur and he stood ftrst in Dhrupad and 
Sirnr and stood second in KheyaL In 1937 at the age 
of seventeen he joined as a teacher of classical Indian 
music m the Sangeet Bhavana at Santiniketan. 
Though he was appointed as a vocal music trainer, 
he practised intensely the instmmental music. In this 
period he came into contact with Rabindranath 
Tagore and took lesson in RabindrasangeeL This is 
a very memorable period in the artist's life. As and 
when required by the Sangeet Bhavana he acted as 
an accompanyist in instrument The instruments 
whidi be used and taught in tlmt period are mainly 


Sitar and Bind. 

After joining Vuva-Bharati he used to get 
invitations in different music conferences to play 
Sitar and Esnd- In the Calcutta centre of Aii-lndia 
Radio he played Sitar m the earlier period. But latei 
his fame as a Esraj player was established. 

Aseshchandra's association with Santiniketan is 
nearing forty-Tive years, in his teens he first 
came to Santiniketan Rabindranath was impressed 
with his musical talent. In Tagore's dance dramas the 
Esrtd of Aseshchandra is a must. 

The Gramaphone Company of India has 
published a tong play record (SEMGE 11012) of 
Esrai Plays of Aseshchandra. 

Aseshchandra is sixqr-four now. But his creative 
impulses are active as ever. His personal behaviour is 
refined and amiable. Loved by his followers, he also 
likes them. To his students and followers his 
guidance is invaluable. Shy in nature, he likes to 
avoid publicity. His personal dress is also very 
simple. 

^rsonal interview and irtformation collected by the 
contributor. 


^UBItAS CHOUDHURY 


BANDYOPADHYAY, BlBHUTl BHCSAN 
(1894-1950) 


Bibhuti Bhusan Bandyopadhyay, who ranks 
among the best Bengali novelists, was bom in a 
Hindu Brahmin family on 12September, 1894,at his 
maternal uncle's residence in Muratipur, a village 
near Kanchrapara in West Bengal. His ancestors 
lived in the village Barrackpur, Bangaon, in Jessore, 
now in West Bengal. His grandfather Tarinicharan 
moved there finally from Panitor, a village in the 
district of 24-Parganas. 

His father Mahananda Bandyopadhyay Sastri was 
knowledgeable in Sanskrit as well as Ayurvedic 
medicine, of which his father and grandfathei w '«re 
regular practitioners, but spent his life as a profes¬ 
sional Kath^ or traditional story-teller. Moreover, 
he was a great lover of travelling. a result, his 
family was put into great hardship, and Mrinalini 
Devi, his wife, thrjse sons and two daughters, could 
hardly eke out a decent living with their meagre 
income. Mahananda died in 1911, when his eldest 
son Bibhuti Bhusan was a minor and a student of 
class Vlll. 

After his education at home aqd primary 
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education at di/Fercnt pathasalas and schools, 
Bibhuti Bhusan aged fourteen was admitted to the 
Banagram High School in i908,inclass V Hehadtn 
walk a distance ofsix miles from home to come to the 
school. From here, he passed the Matriculation 
Examination in 1914, in the first division. Then as a 
student of the Ripon College, Calcutta, he passed the 
Intermettiate Examination in the first division in 
1916 and graduated with distinction in 1918. He 
entered the M. A and the Law courses of the Calcutta 
University but had to discontinue his study u> join 
service. 

Bibhuti Bhusan married Gouri Oevi in 1917 and 
lost her the very next year. Her death made him 
inquisitive of occultism, which finally inspired him to 
write a novel, Debjan. On 3 December, 1940, he was 
married for the second time to Rama Oevi (i^yani) 
and their only son Taradas was born in 1947. 

He started his career on 7 February, 1919, as a 
teacher of a Minor School at Jangipara, in Hooghly 
district. He letl the school on 31 May, 1920, and 
joined the Harinabhi High School, Sonarpur, 24- 
Parganas on 21 June, 1920, where constant 
persuasion inspired him to write his first short story, 
Upeksita. He worked there till 17 July, 1922. Then for 
a period he was appointed to preach for the Go- 
Raksani Sabha or the Society for the Protection of 
Cattle and travelled widely in Assam, Tripura, East 
Bengal (now Bangladesh) and in some areas of 
Burmah. In 19^, he joined the Khelat Ghosh 
Estate, where he’ worked till 1942, suecessively, as a 
private tutor. Private Secretary, Assistant Manager to 
the Bhagaipur CUrde and a teacher of the Khelat 
Gh(»h Memorial School. As the Assistant Manager 
of the Estate, he came close to nature and the rural 
life of Bihar and ina mood of quamt nostalgia started 
writing his master-piece, his maiden novel, fiather 
PanchaU. In 1942 he retuitied to his village and spent 
the rest of his life there as a teadier of the Gopalnagar 
High School. He died on 1 December, 1950. 

By nature, he was simple, generous and 
affectionate ^ preferred to thitik and talk about 
God to get rid of the drudgery of the daily routine. 
Botany, Astronomy, Travel-Books and the occultism 
were his favourite subjects. His father, whose hobby 
was to collect books for him, instilled in him a thirst 
for knowledge. Inspite of his poverty, he subscribed 
for him Bangabasi, a popular Btmgali journal, which 
was his mam source of information in his boyhood. 

He is credited with fifty published works. Of these 
seventeen were novels, twenty were volumes of 
short stories, seven of diaries and autobiographical 
sketches and the remainder travel books, a collection 
of essays, I Bengali version of Scott's Aun/me and a 


life-sketch of Thomas Bata. Some of his notalde 
novels are; PatHe(Pafi€hali (1929), Apantfita (1932), 
Diisti Pradip (1935), Amryedc (1939), Adarsa Hindu 
Hotel (1940), Bipiner Samsar (1941), Anubartan 
(1942), Derail (1944), KedarRcga (1945), Icfihamati 
(1950) and Asani Sanket (1959); the volumes of 
short-stories include ; Me^amaUar (1932), 
Mouriphul (1932), Jam Badal (1934), Kinnardat 
(1938), Benigir Phulbari (1941), Nabagata (1944), 
Talnabami (1944), Upal Khanda (1945), 
Bidhumastar (1945), Asadharan (1946), Mtddws 0 
Mukhasri (1947), KusalPahart (1950), Anusandhan 
(1959) and Sulochana (1963). 

Pother PanchaU which gave Bibhuti Bhusan his 
international reputation has been transhited in 
different Indian languages as also in English and 
French. He won the 'Rabindra Puraskar’ in 1951 for 
his novel, Ichhamati. 

His fictions are to a great extent autobiographicaL 
and he himself believed that only the genuine and 
convincing record of one’s experience can make an 
authentic novel of value. He came very dose to 
Nature and to the poor folk who lived in the lap of 
Nature. His kinship with Nature and man is 
brilliantly depicted in his novels and short stories in a 
language which is lyrical, delicate, and surcharged 
with poetry. His approach is realistic but not critical 
as in Sarat Chandra nor are his characters idealised as 
in Rabindranath. Habits, customs, rites and rituals of 
Eastern India, however little coiuiection they have 
with the plot, are presented in detail in his novels 
because to him no human experience was ever 
insignificant As such his novels may appear episodic 
and lacking in compwitness of plots and seemingly 
artless in treatment Humour, satire and politics are 
almost ignored, and sensual presentation of sex-life 
quite absent in his writings. When others were buq^ 
with probl^ns of urban life he, a pantheist, turned 
his eyes to the wonder and beauty of Nature; listened 
to the evening whispers of the ripple and held by his 
broad sympathy, trees, flowers and men all together. 
With the wistful gaze of a village-boy he saw both 
men and Nature, and the diction he used in his 
novels and stories is the diction oi the natural speech. 
His art is. most artless and is, therefore, most 
authentic. He is a classic already, and Stfyqjit Roy’s 
fibn has only confirmed Bibhuti Bhusan’s umvei^ 
appeal audi^visually. 

Bibhutibhusan : Chittan*,uan Ghosh: Bibhuti- 
bhusan : Jiban 0 Shilpa-Sunil Kumar ChatUh 
padhjyqy:Jibana^PanchalikarBibhutibhuMa, Tmde- 
nath Ghosh; BUAuaibfuoan-Man OSMBm, Gt^dea- 
noth Ray Otowdhury, 

ItiSHAIKANII MaHAPAIRA 
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BANDYOPADHYA¥« BROJENDRANATH 

(]89M9S2) 

As a chronicler of life and thought in Bengal in the 
19th century and as the explorer and keeper of its 
records, Bnyendranath Bandyopadhyay has become 
an abiding name in the literary history of Bengal. 

Bnuendranath was bora on 21 September, 1891 at 
Kathgara Lane, Hoo^y. His fatter, Umesh* 
Chandra, a Tantric scholar died when he was only 
one year old and his mother, Hanangini Oebi reared 
him up to twelve years of age when she also died 
prematurely. The frail boy was next brought up by 
his elder brothers with great difiiculty because of 
their small earnings. Pecuniary problems prevented 
him from pursuiitg higher studies and he read up to 
class X in the United Free Churdi Institution in 
Chinsura as a Free Student but could not appear in 
the Entrance Examination. He had to give up studio 
in 1907. He came to C^cutta tp stay in his elder 
sister’s house and learnt typing and shorthand to 
qualily for jobs. This Uaining launched him into his 
independent career as a typist-stenographer in 
commercial houses between 1908-1928. But he was 
not destined to pile up business correspondence on a 
typewriter. 

Denied a formal education in life, his passion for 
higher studies was whetted all the more and he ma^ 
the most of his spare time to study books on histoiy, 
sodology, journalism and literature in the libraries 
and at home. He began writing scholarly articles in 
the established journals of the day and came into 
contact with Kedarnath Chattopadhyay who got him 
appointed as one of the assistant ethtors of both the 
Prabasi and the Modem Review, the two premier 
periodicals in Bengali and Er^ish founded by 
Ramananda Chattopadhyay. He worked (or l^abasi 
till his death. 

On 9 December, 1909, Brgjendranath married 
Shrimati Binapani Debi, daughter of Mahendranatti 
Haider of Chinsura. Ite wife was wedded to her 
husband’s literary pursuits. She became a life 
member of th^ Bangiya Sahi^ Parishad and contri¬ 
buted liberally to its fund for reprinting Bnuendra- 
nath’s works published by tlw Puishad. Bi^endra- 
nath lived in rented housed in various parts north 
CMcut t a. He finally btult his own house at SS, Indra 
Biswas Road and named it after his wife. He was 
chiUlms. 

Bngendiaiiath was lucky to be in contaa with 
otmtempoiaiy hteraiy figures like Naliniraidan 
Itodit, Amulyaduuan ^Idyabhusan, Chaructaandia 
kfitra, JbMedhar^esi, Sgjanikanta Oas and the ilhjs- 
tfious^idMktitf Baw and ^ ladunath Saitar. The 


firsl few brought him the opportuni^ to write light 
literary pieces and semi-historicat essays in popular 
journals. But his real training in history as a rigorous 
sdence of documentatbn was under Sir Jadunath 
from 1914 when he came dose to that scholar extra- 
ordinary. From popular tales dt the Bengal Begums 
and the Mughal harem, he switched over to serious 
histoiy based on diverse original source materials 
buried in libraries and archives at home and abroad. 
This transformation is especially evident in his re¬ 
writing of the work, Bangtar Begum for its second 
edition. Even Sir Jadunath who reviewed it in the 
leading monthly, Bharatvarsha (Bhadra, 1324 B.S.) 
acknowledged that the book had undergone a 
scholarly metamorphosis. But this scholarly pre¬ 
occupation made Bnyendra realise that it was diffi¬ 
cult for him to master Persian, Arabic, Marathi and 
other languages essential for the writing of the 
history of Mughal India at his late age. He gave it up 
in favour of Bengal Renaissance and the men who 
made it. He got a goldmine to discover and decipher 
here. 

In 1930, Brajendranath discovered the old files of 
the first Bengali newspaper, Samachar Darpan in the 
private library of the Raja of Sovabazar. He rightly 
considered them valuable material for the social and 
cultural history of Ben^l in the early 19th century. 
He delved deep into this new quarry of knowledge 
for the next teit years, remained absorbed in ferreting 
out information for the evolution of social life, 
journalism and theatre movement in Bengal from 
similar files of old newspapers and periodicals. Htis 
histories of the Bengali theatre, periodicais and social 
life in Bengal were based on this new source 
material. In this golden period of productive 
research, he also began the biographical series of 
Bengali litterateurs, for the B^ya Sahitya 
Parishad. He contributed over hundred titles to this 
series. This biographical approach to the histoiy of 
Bengali literature was unique in character and 
Brajendranath worked hard on rare tracts, short life 
sketches and biographical notices in the newspaper 
files to reconstruct the life and times of the Bengali 
litterati. 

He also collected and edited a series of rare books 
long out of print but gems as material for cultural 
histoiy. These included tracts like KaBkata Kamala- 
tqya, NababalmbHas and Nababibibilas by 
Bhabanicharan Bandyopadhyay. These works 
published between 1337-1346 B.S. (1942-1952) 
made him a authority on the subject 
Reisekhar Basu paut high tribute to Bnuendranath 
by pcdntmg out that he came out of the historical 
tiaditjon of fcKhissing on kings and bathes and dry 
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chronology of details to write the social and cultural 
chronicle of his own people. His Sambadpatre 
Sekaler Katha, Battgiya Natyasalar lithas, Bangla 
Samayik Paira and the magnum opus, 
Sahityasadhak Chantamala were not only a grand 
departure from conventional history but also a 
pioneering attempt to reconstrua the social and 
cultural history of a nation from diverse and hitherto 
untapped material. By discovery, assessment and 
unsparing cross-venfication of new source material 
and above ail, willingness to revise earlier statement 
in the light of new evidence, he set a very high 
standard of historical research. 

But this short sketch of his life will not be complete 
without reference to his yeoman service to the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, a historic institute of 
research in the life and thought in Bengal. He served 
it as a member of its Executive Committee (1932, 
193748), Librarian (1933-.34), Editor of its journal 
(1938-39), Assistant Secretary (1934-35) and Secre¬ 
tary (194044) and again in 1949-52. He was also a 
Life Member of the Parishad since 1934. To put it in 
one sentence, he was the heart and soul of the 
Parishad since 1932. He was one of the architects of 
the Parishad and its consummate chronicler (the 
history of the Parishad came out in 1938). 

Sir Jadunath once openly admitted that Briuen- 
dra’s husbandry made its library next only to 
Calcutta University library as a centre of research. 
Though a man of small means, Brajendranath was 
prodigal in purchasing rare books and he made over 
his entire collection to the Parishad library. He was 
the first to catalogue the corpus of rare Bengali 
periodicals in the library. This scientifically prepared 
catalogue has immensely benefited the posterity as 
also tlie analogue of books and personal collections 
in the lib iry. lie was also behind the publication 
programme of the Parisliad. His wife made over the 
copyright of all his books to the Parishad published 
by it. He edited and published the collected works of 
eminent Bengali litterateurs on behalf of the 
Parishad. 

Br^endranath was awarded the Rampran Gupta 
gold medal, Narayan Chandra Mitra medal, Akshoy 
Kumar Baral silver medal of the Parishad for his 
various literary works. As Editor of the Sahitya 
Parishad Patrika, he made it the mouthpiece of the 
intellectual elite of Bengal of his time. 

He was made a honorary member of the Calcutta 
Historical Society in 1928 and in 1947, he was chosen 
a member of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission for five years. In 1951-52, the 
Government of West Bengal honoured him with the 
Rabindra Award for his total literary output 


The life of this dedicated researcher and literary 
figure was cut short by coronary thrombosis in 1952. 
He truly died in harness at the age of sixty-one. 

Sahitya Sadhak Charitamala, volume X No. 104 : 
Brqfendranath Bandyopadhyay by Debqjyoti Das. 
Calcutta, 1969 (In Bengali); SrOut Brqjendranath 
Bandyopadhyay, a short biography including an 
autobiographical essay by Brqjendranath himself', 
published by Rar\jan Publishing House, Calcutta, 1357 
B.S; Sanibarer Chithi, Agrahayan, 1359 B.S. on 
Brqjendranath. 

Chittabrata Palit 


BANDYOPADHYAY, GOPESWAR (1880-1962) 


Gupeswar Bandyopadhyay’s father Anantalal 
Bandyopadhyay was the then Cburt-Musician of 
Vishnupur R^j, famous dhrupadia of the Vishnupur 
(Dt Bankura, West Bengal) School of Music. 
Gopeswar received his musical training from his 
father as well as his elder brother Ramprasanna and 
later fromGuruprasad Misra of Calcutta and many 
other exponents of Indian classical music. It was 
quite early in his life that music blossomed forth in 
Gopeswar and he was appointed the Court-Musician 
of Burdwan at the age of seventeen and continued in 
this capacity for a long time. Apart from that he had 
the privilege of being honoured and" patronised by.a 
Igige number of music-lovers including various 
Zamindars and Mahar^as. He was conierred the 
titles of ‘Sangit Nayak’ and ‘Sura-Sarasvaii' by the 
Mahanya of Burdwan and Poet Rabindranath 
respectively. Fo.r a considerable period of time he 
was the Principal of Sangit Sangha and was 
associated with Ananda Sangit Patrika founded by 
Lady Praiibha Devi, wife of Sir Ashutosh 
Chaudhuri. He profoundly enriched both students 
and professionals by publishing a large number ol 
notations of classical music which included his own 
composition along with traditional music. In fact he 
was the pioneer in the field of making notations in 
Indian classical music. He dovoied his entire life to 
popularize Indian classical music both in its 
theoretical and practical aspects. From 1919 
onwards he demonstrated music, both vocal and 
instrumental, in a large number of musical 
conferences throughout the country. In the world of 
Indian classical music he came to be known as the 
most worthy represen tative of the Vishnupur School 
(Parana), He was all at* ease in Ohrupad, Kheyal, 
Tappa, Thumri, light classical music etc. Moreover 
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his mastery ovetSitar. Surbahur, Esrm, Pakhwcij etc. 
was undisputed. He wiU also be remembered for his 
innumerable compositions in Bengali, Hindi and 
Bnuabhasa. A few gramaphone records still carry the 
verbosity of his musical talent. He was the Principal 
of Vishp'upur Sangit Mahavidyalaya and Visiting 
Professor of the Visva-Bharati in the fading years of 
his life. He was conferred the title of'Deshikottama' 
by the Visva-Bharati and was elected a Fellow by the 
Sangit Natak Akademy of Delhi. His published 
works are Sanffii ChunUnka (vol. 1,2), Oita Mala. 
Gopeswar Omka, Oua Darpana and Bharatiya 
Sangiter Inhas. 

Vishnupur Gharana 0 Sangit Nayak Gopeswar 
- Binaia Maitra (BengJ -Rabiiidra Bharaii Pairika, 
yol. 3-4. IStli yr; hstinupur Dvitiya Delhi ^ Ramesh 
Ch. Bandyopadhyay. 

Arun Bost 


BANDYOPADHYAY, MANIK (1908-1956) 


Manik Bandyopadhay, an eminent novelist and 
short-story writer in Bengali literature, was born in a 
Hindu Brahmin family on 19 May, 1908, in Dumka, 
a town in Bihar, where his father was then posted as 
the Assistant Settlement Ollicer. He was the fifth son 
ofHarihar Bandyopadhyay and Niradasundari Devi, 
who had eight sons and six daughters. The eldest 
one, Sudhansu Kumar Bandyopadhyay, M.A., 
P.R.S., D.Sc., a brilliant student of Calcutta 
University was the Director, Kolaba Observatory, 
and for some time was the Director General of the 
Meteorological Division, Government of India. 
Santosh Kumar, the second son, was a physician by 
profession. Hie ancestral seat of the family was in the 
villi^e Ma^dia, Bikrampur, in the Dacca district, 
now in Ban^adesh. 

Harihar, an employee of the Government, was 
transferred to a numter of places in Eastern India 
nd as a result, Manik had to take his school- 
ducation in a number of schools. He was a studen* 
of the Mitra Institution, Calcutta, for a few years 
Finally, he passed the Matriculation Examination in 
the First Division in 1926 as a student of the 
Midnapore Zilla School. He passed his Intermediate 
Science Examination in the First Division from the 
Bankura Wesleyan College in 1928 and was admitted 
to the Presidency Collie, Calcutta, with Honours in 
Mathematics. As he did not pay attention to the 
study prescribed books and instead, became 


interest*Hl in world tilcraiurc, Socuil Science, 
Psychology and Freudian theory, he could not come 
out successful in hi.s B.Sc. Examii aiion. 

Manik aspired to be a great writer in Bengali 
literature. He (irmly believed that one should not 
start writing fiction bcfoic the age ul thirty since a 
considerable period was essential (dr a writer tor 
preparation and enrichment of knowledge and 
experience. He, therefore, intended to waii till that 
age. But in the face of a challenge in 1928, he had to 
write a short-story Atasi Maim, which was published 
in a short time in Biaira, a reputed Bengali journal. 
As the story was romantic in mood and Manik had 
no fascination for sentimentalism in literature, he 
used his pet-name ‘Manik’, instead ot his real name 
Prabodh Kumar, as the writer of the story. The story 
made him much popular and henceforth Manik 
continued to use this pet-name particularly as the 
author of his fictions. 

The period Irom 1928 to 1935 was his years ol 
incubation. He devoted much ot his time either in 
reading books or in search ol plots and characters for 
his fictions from city life and horn the unnoticed 
corners of rural Bengal as well. He left his formal 
education ui 1932 and decided to earn his living as a 
writer. 

He was convinced that the accepumce ol a job 
under an individual or an organisation would 
inevitably impair the liberty ol an artist. He could 
not, however, remain wedded lo that principle due to 
his financial stringencies. In 1934, he became the 
Editor of a Bengali periodical, Sahanm: (or a (ew 
months. He joined Bangasn, a popular Bengali 
journal, as its Assistant Editor in 1937 and served 
there till the end of 1938. A joint venture with his 
brother Subodh Chandra Bandyopadhyay, The 
Udayacal Printing and Publication, became 
unprofitable in spite of some ol its valuable publi¬ 
cations. He joined the National War Iront as the 
Provincial Organiser and the Publicity Assistant 
(Bengal Division) in 1939 and served there till June, 
1943. 

Manik with his dynamic personality was desperate 
and restless by nature. He preferred loneliness but 
never vacillated in participating actively in the 
progressive movements of Bengal. 

Manik had to fight poverty. Poverty, epilepsy, 
addiction to drink and unhappiness in family life 
made him thoroughly frustrated in life. His 
strenuous exertions in the early thirties could 
produce seven volumes of novels.and short-stories in 
two years in 1935 and 1936. But he himself explained 
that because of Jus hard labour he became a victim of 
epilepsy in 1936. He suffered from this disease till the 
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veiy end of his life. being satisfied with the 
medical treatment, he would often select his own 
medicine. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy was consulted, 
and Or. Roy advised that what Manik actually 
needed was mental peace, and that a happy coi\|ugal 
life might bring peace to his mind. Manik was 
married to Kamaia Devi, the third daughter of 
Surendranath Chattopadhyay, a school teacher, on 
11 May, 1938. 

Manik was associated with a number of 
prc^essive movements. He joined the Anti-Fascist 
Writers’ and Artists' Association in 1943 and became 
the member of the Communist Party of India in 

1944. He was elected to the presidium of the 
Progressive Writers* Association, Bengal, in March 

1945. At the time of the communal riots in Bengal in 
' he actively worked for communal peace and 

h.^iitonv. 

In 1955, Manik became very ill. His financial 
condition was then precarious. Besides his friends, 
Atul Chandra Gupta helped him in a number of 
ways. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the then Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, oflered him an 
employment under the State Government. But 
Manik refused to accept the offer. At the initiative of 
Tarasankar Bandyopadhyay, another literary genius 
of the period. Dr. B. C. Roy granted Manik in 19SS 
a pension of Rupees One hundred per month and an 
amount of Rupees Twelve hundred at a time for his 
literary contribution. He had to accept the olTerai the 
request of his friends but on condition that he would 
not apply for that. He was admitted into the Islamia 
Hospital on 24 February, 1955 but left the hospital 
on 27 March, 1955, 'against medical advice'. On 20 
August of the same year he was admitted to the 
Lumbini Park Hospital and was released from there 
on 21 October, 1955. He spent the rest of his life in 
frustration and following an attack of thrombosis on 
30 November, he passed away on 3 December, 1956. 

Manik was credited with thirty-eight novels, 
seventeen volumes of short-stories (two hundred 
twenty-two short-stories), one drama and a few 
essays and poems. He left half a dozen novels and 
many short-stories incomplete and unpublished. His 
first novel Diba Rairir Kavya and first published 
novel Janani appeared in 1935. With the publication 
of two of his great novels, Putut Nacher Itikatha and 
jVat/ir 4ft|//i/in 1936, anti-romanticattitude in 
Bengali literature got a defmite shape Both the 
books appeared in many languages. P<uima Nadir 
Maflu was translated into Hii^ English, Russian, 
Swedish, Czech, Chinese, Hunffirian, Norwegian, 
Bulgarian and Rumanian. Worid cinema right for the 
story was taken in 1953. In his early youth Manik was 


attracted to Freudian theory and in later life to 
Marxism. His fictions written bejbre 1944 and those 
written after 1944 are distinctly marked by these two 
influences respectively. 

Manik Bandyopadhyay appearet} in the Bengali 
literary scene with the force of a great explosion. 
Terse in style and courageous to stand face to fa^ 
with the most unpleasant truth of human situation, 
man's psychology as well as social predicament, 
Manik is comparable only with the best writers of the 
world like Dostoyevsky, Katka, Laurence and 
Faulkner. If some oThis writings give the impression 
of remaining somewhat unfinished with rough 
edges, they are still great like the 'unfinished 
symphony’ of Schubert. 

Manik painted Bengali life on a vast canvas in his 
fictions, and if variety of plots and characters be 
taken into consideration he would probably surpass 
all the novelists of Bengali Literature. Men and 
women of some of his stories were even ‘taken from 
classes to which neither the writer nor his expected 
readers belonged'. A writer to him was a kind of 
labourer whose duty was to depict his experience 
with the analytical mind of a scientist He believed, 
‘It is not poverty, not luxury but the inherent nature 
of man which makes his life full of complexity and 
despair’. For his impersonal, analytical and realistic 
approach Manik wrote ‘in a direct unornamenied 
style. It has a dry efficiency, which at its best, is of 
surprising literary force'. (Atul Chandra Gupta). 

Banerjee Srikumar : Banga Sahiiye Upanyaici 
Dhara; Basu Nitai: Manik Bandyopadhyayer Samty 
Jiganasa 1978: Chattopadhyay Debiprasad: Primeval 
And Other Stories (Edited) 1958 (in English): Miira 
Sarojmohan : Manik Bandyopadhyay : Jiban O 
Sahitya 1377 B. S: Raha Asoicevifoy: Manik Bandyo¬ 
padhyay, Visvabharati, Magh-Chaitra 1963 B.S. 


Tush AR Kan ri Mahapai ra 


BANERJEE, SARABINDt (1913-1980) 


Sarabindu Baneijee popularly kpown as Shute 
Baneijee: test cricketer; pace bowler and versatile 
batsman, was born in Qilcutta on 3 October, 1913 
(house no. 31/1 Duigacharan Mltter Street, in the 
old Beadon Street Fost-Oftice zone) and had his 
early schoolu^ in the Scottish (Churches Collegiate 
Setux)!. After passing his Matriculation 
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Examutttx)^ he jdned Dty Collie. He won the 
Calcutta Unhrersity Uue in cricket in 1932; two years 
later he also won his blue in football, whidi he used 
to play as a fuU<baclL 

He first made his nuuk in the 1931*32 season in 
the annual fixture between Punjab Universinr and 
Calcutta University played that year at Calcuttaon 
30 November on the Mohun Ba^ ground; it was 
won for the first time by Calcutta mainly because of 
Baneqee’s bowling (5 for 45 in the first innings, 7 for 
51 in the second). Ignored at first for the trial matches 
organised for selecting the Indian team due to visit 
England in 1932 Baneijee was invited later to play 
one match at Patiala but was not considered any 
further 

In the Cateutta University team he made the 
acquaintance of Boxy Sarhadhikafy, the team’s 
wicketkeeper and opo^ bataman who was later to 
beccMtne a^ely known is a radio commenbitor and 
voits journalist Soon after Sarbadhikaty organised 
the University Occasionals team, consisting mainly 
of ex-Calcutta University players, which made trips 
outside Calcutta to play friendly matches. Baneijee 
was in the team when it visited Shillong in 1931 and 
again in 1932. In 1933 the team undertook a tour of 
N<^ India and included local ex-university players 
when it played matches in Lahore, Patiala and 
Aligarh; at Delhi it was accorded tlte honour of 
a fixture against the Viceroy’s XI. Subsequently the 
University Occasionals team, including Banerjee, 
also visit^ Ceylon. Baneijee always opened the 
team’s bowling and sometime also the batting. 

During the 1933-34 season Bimeijee was selected 
for the Indians and Anklo-lndians XI which played 
against the visiting M.CC. team in an one-day match 
at Calcutta. Two years later, when the team of 
Austialians under Jack Ryder came to Calcutta, 
Baneijee iippeared in two matches against them-for 
the N^diaraja of Cooch Behar's XI and for the Bengal 
and Assam Xl-opening both batting as well as 
bowling, bi the latter match he claimed 5 wickets for 
53 runs in 18 overs, and staked his claim fora place in 
the 'All-India’ side. Selected for the third ‘test’ 
(uiK^ial) lU Lahore in January 1936, he bowled 
only two overs each either inninj^, but excelled as 
opening batsmart His second innings of 70, during 
which he participated in a third wicket stand of 123 
runs with his skipper Wazir Ali, gave the side a 
match-winning lead. Though not selected for the 
fourth and final ‘test’ of the series in Madras, he was 
included in the AU-lndia team to tour England in 
1936. But he was notaelected to play in any of the 
three tests of this series. His tour averages for three- 


day matches were 40 widtets (at 29.42) and 369 runs 
(at 18.45). 

He had already played for Hindus in Uie Bombqr 
(^drangidar but dominated the proceedinis in 
December 1936 when he captured 5 for 29 against 
Muslims and 4 for 73 against Eurcqpeans; in the latter 
match he also scored 51. Thou^-he remained a 
rdtular monber of the Hindus side after the 
tournament became the Pentangular, he nevrar 
bettered that earlier performaitee. 

He missed Bend’s first match in the Raryi 
Trophy tournament (against CP. and Berar at 
Calcutta in January 1936) because he was away on 
‘test* duty at Lahore. But in the semi-final at Ijifadras 
he bowled well to take 2 for 25 and 4 for 44, thouidt 
Bengal lost the match. Next season he bowM 
Bengal intea winning position against Cmtial India, 
then contributed an unbeaten 47 to a ninth-wicket 
stand of 105 with A. Kamal which gave Bengal 
victory over Hyderabad. That year, the Rai\ii Trophy 
final between Bengal and Nawanagar (won by ttte 
lattOT) was held in Bombay. Baneijee was not per¬ 
mitted to play on either side because he had just 
accepted employment under the Jamsaheb in 
Nawanagar. 

However, he served the Nawanagar side with 
distinction for the next five years and often excelled 
over famous team-mates like Amar Singh and Vinoo 
Mankad in all-round performance. He scored his 
first Ranji Trophy century (106 against Bombay) at 
Bombay in November 1939 and captured 8 for 25 in 
9.2 overs against Maharashtra (all out 38) at 
Jamiugar in 1941. Playing for Nawanagar kept him 
in the forefront of Indten Cricket Thus, when Lord 
Tennyson’s team toured India in 1937-38, Baneijee 
appeared against the visitors in three unofficial ‘tests’ 
(at Bombay, C^cutta and Madras) and in three other 
matches. (3ne of the latter was for the Cricket Qub of 
India XI, the match which inaugurated cricket at 
Braboume Stadium; here ^tneijee bowled 
splendidly to take six wickets for 89 runs. When the 
(>ylon team visited India in 1941, Baneijee played in 
the first ‘t«it’ at C:atcutta. 

In April 1942 Baneijee came to Jamshedpur and 
joined service with Tata’s. Thus began the lor^l 
settled period of his cricket career as well as of 
employment. Apart from many notable feats for the 
Bihar team which he captained and helped to build, 
he also toured Oylon (1945) and Ei^and (1946) 
with the Indian team. To earn the latter selection he 
made a good use of the opportunity provided by the 
third unofficial ‘test’ against the Australian Services 
team at Madras. Here he captured four wickets in 
either innings and proved he was still the leading 
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pace bowler in the countiy. Yet he returned from his 
second tour of England without having appeared in a 
test match there. However, he shared a world record 
with C. T. Sarwatc when, batting at numbers ten and 
eleven, they scored centuries in the match against 
Surrey at the Oval. 

One season latei, once again a notable perfor¬ 
mance- / for 67 in 20 overs at Allahabad for East 
Zone against the visiting West Indies team; this was 
the only match lost by the visitors on that tour- 
brought him a long-awaited honour. This time it was 
an official test cap, when he played in the last match 
of the 1948-49 series against West Indies at Bombay. 
H is 4 for 54 in the second-innings took India closer to 
a scnsaiional victory, which ultimately did not 
malc^lali^c. 

From Jamshedpur Baneijee moved to Bhilai in 
19S8 and practically retired from active cricket After 
he retired from service with the Bhilai Steel Plant he 
spent a year at the National Institute of Sports, 
Patiala, on a coaching assignment He lived there¬ 
after in Calcutta vvith his second wife, Roma 
Baneijee. His first marriage to Maryu Dey had ended 
in divorce; a daughter and a son were the issues of 
this marriage. In January 1974, the Cricket 
Association of Bengal organised a two-day benefit 
match for him at Eden Gardens. Vi^en the golden 
jubilee of the Moin-ud-dowlah Cup invitation 
tournament was being celebrated in 1980, it was 
decided to invite to Hyderabad those who had 
participated in it in the early years. Baneijee had 
accepted the invitation but passed away before'he 
could grace the occasioa 

It is generally believed that during his long and 
colourful career, Shute Baneijee did not win the 
honours he deserved. According to contemporary 
critics, in his heyday Baneijee matched the pace of 
Mohammad Nisar and the skill of Amar Sirigh as a 
bowler. As a batsman, he was competent enough to 
adapt his batting to any situatiori. 

Notes made by Shri Amar Baneijee (second elder 
brother) and forwarded by Shri Rathin Bose; Q>py qf 
article in Anandamela (Falgun 1382) provided Dr. 
Somnath Roy: Official Souvenir cf the Shute Baneijee 
Benefit Match (&-8 Jamuuy, 1974) ^nsored by 
Oicket Association cf Bengal; Following magazine- 
issues sent by Shrimati Roma Baneijee (widow): a) 
Sportsweek qf 28 October, 1980; b) Desh qf 8 
November, 1980; e)iOielar^art^7 November, 1980; 
d) GaUery cjf 5 Januaiy, 1981; Shite Ban^jee 
memorial issue. 


SUJIT MUKHBRJEE 


BANDYOPADHYAYA, SHARADINDU, 
(1899-1970) 

Sharadindu Bandyopadhyaya, the Bengali nove 
list and short-story wnter was bom on 50 March, 
1899 at Jaunpur, Uttarpradesh. His ancR«»rai Home 
was at Baranagar on the north of Calcutta. Shara- 
dindu's father, Tarabhusan was a pleader at Pumea 
court since 1893. Later he moved to Monghyrwh«re 
for fifty year* he was the President of the Bar Associa¬ 
tion. Sharadindu had his school education at 
Monghyr sub^qucntly passing through his B.A. 
from Vidyasagar College, Calcutta in 1919. He 
passed his Law examination in 1926 from Patna and 
started his career as the junior to his father. He had 
been married to Parul Oevi in 1918. 

Sharadindu, however, was more interested in 
gmes and literature than in his legal profession. The 
sincere love for literature, he imbibed from his 
mother Byaliprabha Devi who was a regular reader 
of all available books of literature at that time. He 
abandoned his legal profession ultimately and 
completely devoted himself to writing stories. In 
1938 he left for Bombay at the call of Himangsu Roy 
of Bombay Talkies. For fourteen years he kept 
himself occupied with writing for the cinema mainly. 

In 1952 Sharadindu settled down at Pune and 
again resumed his literary activities. .He died at 
Bombay on 22 September, 1970 at his son's 
residence. 

Sharadtndu’s first book-Jauvana-Smriti, a book of 
verse appeared when he was still a college student. 
The reviewer of the fastidious journal, Prabasi 
welcomed the budding poeL Sharadindu, however, 
made his nuuk as the story-writer and is remembered 
in the Bengali literary circle as a writer of historiml 
romance, detective and ghost stories. C^snsidering 
the time when he made his debut, this is remark¬ 
able. For, the Beng^ literature was passing through 
a period of redism. Sarat C^dra Chatto- 
padbyaya, the master artist of Bengali middle 
class life remained as the model for the young' 
writers. His novels depicting social and 
psychological problems paved the way for the later 
generation but Sharadindu, strangely, did not follow 
suiL He created a world of romance and dream based 
on the nostalgic past of ancient India. Hepossesseda 
wonderful power of imagination with a rare 
ingenuity of waving plots as well as a mastery over a 
s^ie that was at once classical and humorous. In all 
these respects he was a follower of Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya although he lacked the master’s 
depth. 
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Sharadindu’s detective stories betray influence of 
foreign authors like Conan Doyle Edgbi Allan Poe, 
Edgar Wallace and Agatha Christie and yet they are 
particularly the rremtion of a Bengali mind which was 
fully aware ol our psychological situations. His 
stones are free trom any sort of immorality or 
obscenity. They are suitable for ail readers, young 
and adult. His detective hero,' Byomkcsh, who loves 
to call himself Satyanveshi-seeker of truth, has 
become a dear name to the Bengali reading public, 
somewhat like Sherlock Holmes of Conan Doyle. 
Like Byomkesh, Barada, the narrator of ghost 
stories, has also become a well-known name. 

Sharadindu was a voracious reader. He moved 
about freely in Sanskrit literature, archaeology, 
astronomy, Indian history, books by modern 
scientists like James Jeans. Fred Hoyel, Leonard 
Wooly and Mortimer Wheeler. 

Sharadindu was honoured with a number of 
litdrary awards like Rabindra Memorial Prize of West 
Bengal Government (1967), Motilal Memorial Prize 
of Amritabazar-Jugantar (19S8), Sarat Chandra 
Memorial Prize of Calcutta University (1967). West 
Bengal Congress honoured him during the 
Independence Week (1962). 

He has quite an impressive number of novels and 
short-stories. For the list the readers are referred to 
the volumes of ‘Sharadindu Omnibus' edited by 
Pratul Chandra Gupta. Some of his stories have been 
translated into Gujrati, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, 
Kannada and English, besides rendered in films. 

Shobhan Busu, Jivan-Katha, Byomkesher Katha in 
Saradinclu Omnibus ed. Hratul Ch. Gupta, Vol. 2 
(Calcutia, 1974): Partha Chattopadhyaya, 
Byomkesher Sange Saksatkar In Saradtndu Omnibus 
Fu/. 2 (Calcutta, 1974). 

BH ABATOSH Datta 

BANERIEE, SHDTE 

-See under Baneqee, Sarabindu 

BANERJEE, SIBNATH (1897-1982) 

Sibnath Baneqee, the well-known trade union and 
Socialist leader was born at Brahmanrangdia in 
Khulna district (now in Bangladesh) on 11 July, 
189 /. He was the second son of his father Dwaraka- 
nath Baneqee. He came to Hooghly district and got 
his M.Sc. degree in Mathematics from Mohsin 
College, Hooghly. While in Khulna he was in charge 
of Daulatpur “Satya Ashram", a rendezvous of 
dangerous members of the Jugantar Revolutionary 
Party. In Hooghly also he came into contact with the 


members of Jugantarand joined that party. Afler that 
he went to Indore and then to Kabul where Habibta 
College gave him a lectureship in 1921. Diere he 
came to know Sheikh Amanulla and Raia Mahundra 
Pratap. He took pan in the setting of a provisional 
Indian Government in Kabul. This was probably the 
first independent India Government proclaimed in 
defiance of British authority. From there he escaped 
to Russia in 1922 at the age of twenty-five in the hope 
of enlisting the suppon of the Soviet Union for an 
upsurge in India against the British. He was the first 
Indian after the Raia to have walked to the Soviet 
Union from Afghanistan. 

Shri Banerjee reached Moscow just in time to join 
Lenin's funeral procession. He was for some time a 
teacher in the Toilers University in Moscow. He 
attended a College for Asian Students before leaving 
on virtually a walking lour of Eastern Europe : 
I^tvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Bulgaria and Hungary. 
He got in touch with M. N. Roy, Rahamai AU, 
Zakaria and other well-known Indian Communists. 
His name appeared in a list of workers of the Eastern 
Section of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern and he was reported to be a travelling 
agent of the Executive Committee. His travels took 
him to London. During this time he came in contact 
with Sapurji Sakhlatwala-the Indian (Ommunist 
leader, hving in England and helped him to get 
elected to the House of Commons. When the 
conservative Government decided not to let him 
return to India, Clement Atlee whom Shri Banerjee 
met through Trade Union connexions hud to 
intervene before he could come home in 1925. Since 
his return to India, he look part in the Kibour 
movement of Bengal. 

He was a correspondent of the Amrito Bazar 
Patrika in the early twenties. In February 1925 
Sibnath Baneqee formed the Bengal Jute Workers 
Association with the assistance of Kali lOs 
Bhaitacharji (ex detenue), Sidheswar Chatteqi (a 
revolutionary) and Santosh Kumar Ciupta. Baneqee 
was appointed General Secretary of the Association. 
He was the first Moscow trained Communist to hold 
oflice in a labour organisation in India. During 1926 
there was a labour unrest in.the jute milt area 
surrounding Calcutta. Sibnath Baneqee along with 
other prominent leaders of the Bengal Jute Workers 
Association organised a strong movement of protest 
against an alleged assault in April 1926 by a 
European employee of the Gouripur Jute Mills on a 
coolie. He also met Janaki Prasad Ik^erhotta and 
Shamsuddin Hasan of Lahore who came to Bengal 
during the strike and attended a meeting of the 
Bengal Jute Workers Association. Another strike 
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took place at the Lansdowne Jute Mills, Dum Dum 
in the same year and Sibnath Baneijee addressed the 
strikers in the usual way. The Workers Welfare 
League of India also took steps to give publicity in 
England to cases of insuiricient compensation for 
iitiuries received by members of the Bengal Jute 
Workers Association. Ilte interest displayed by the 
Workers Welfare League of India in this association 
IS easily understood when Sibnath Baneijee's close 
connection with both organisations is remembered, 
In July 1926 Sibnath Banerjee along with Muzafl'ar 
Ahmad, Soumendra Tagore and Kali Das 
Bhattachaiji organised the Kankinara Paper Mill 
Labourers Union of which Soumendra Tagore was 
made President. 

In 1929 Shri Banerjee organised the railway strike 
at Liiooah. An associate of V. V. Giri in the lUiarag- 
pur strike, he was sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment During 1932-34 he was a member of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
A.l.CC.Stu'i Baneijee was once again convicted in 
the Meerut Conspiracy Case in 1933. Later, on 
behalf of trade unionists, he negotiated an agree¬ 
ment with Jayaprakash Narayan on joining the newly 
formed Congress Socialist Party. He was one of the 
founder-members of the party along with 
Jayaprakash Narayan and Rammanohar Lohia and 
was a member of the national executive of the party. 
Shri Baneijee again led the strike by the jute workers 
of Bengal in 1937. in the same year he was elected to 
the Bengal Legislative Council from the Howrah 
Labour (Registered Factories) constituency. He held 
the seat till 1952. He was also the President of the All 
India Trade Union Congress and Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha for two terms each. The Bengal Chatkal 
Mazdoor's Union and the Calcutta Tramway 
Workers' Union had him as their first Secretary. He 
was connected with All India Railway Men's Federa¬ 
tion at first as General Secretary and later as 
Associate Secretary. He represented India in Inter¬ 
national Workers Association and on the national 
scene represented Bengal on the 0>nstituent 
Assembly. In 1942 he was detained under the 
Ddence of India Regulations for participating in the 
()uit India Movement 

He visited China in 1954 on an official invitation. 
Smriti Bismrin, his reminiscences of Afghanisthan 
and Russia was serialized at first in Modem Review 
and was later published as a pamphlet. Then he 
became associated with Howrah Leprosy Centre and 
was also connected with relief works. He also worked 
with fiunous Gandluan leader Satish Clundra E^s 
Gupta. He joined the Jayprakash Narayana 
Movement (p 1975 and was imprisoned for three 


months in Bihar. After that he retired fimn active 
politics. He died on 16 February, 1S^2 at the age of 
eighty-five. He is survived by his wife, two sons and 
two daughters. 

The Eastern Railway Men's Union in a 
condolence resolution noted that he was one of the 
pioneers of the Socialist Movement and one of ttw 
Veterans of the Union led by the socialists. 

Statesman, Amrita Bazar Ratrika, Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, ^kat Patrika, Jugantar and Communism in 
India (1924-1927) -Sir David Petrie with an Introduc¬ 
tion A explanatory Notes by Mahadev Prasad Saha, 
‘Smriti Bismriti ’. 

AMir BANDOl'ADilYAYA 


BANERJEE, SUBODH 
-See under Subodh Baneijee 


BANDYOPADHVAYA, TARASANKAR 
(1898-1971) 


Tarasankar Bandyopadhyaya, the Bengali novelist 
was born in the village Labhpur in the Birbhu'm 
district of West Bengal on 23 July, 1898. He lost his 
father Haridas, when he was on y eight. He was 
brought up by his mother Prabhavati and ‘Pisima' 
father's sister, both of whom left abiding 
impression on Tarasankar. To them he owed much 
for what he was in his later life. Haridas was a petty 
zamindar. 

Tarasankar after having passed the Matriculation 
Examination from the village High School in 1915, 
studied for sometime at St. Xavier's College and 
Ashutosh College at Calcutta but never completed 
his academic career. In the meanwhile he was 
mamed to Umashashi Devi in 1914 and later had 
two sons and two daughters. 

He came back to his viUage home to devote 
himself to social work, in 1921 he joined the Non- 
Co-operation Movement He was elected President 
of the Union Board (1927-29). In 1930 he courted jail 
for his political activities. 

This period of his life (1920-1930) left a rich 
heritage of experience with him. As a praaisti^ 
novelist he received inspiration from his family and 
the society. Tarasankar ever remained a staunch 
nationaUst and imbibed a deep attacSmient ibr the 
^ngah traditional culture. In 1931 he wsttled down 
at Calcutta and fully devoted hknself to writing. 
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Tarasaniur's literary career started with the Kallol 
the famous magazine of the young moderns, li 
published his story Rasakali which immediaiely 
made him famous. He began to contribute to all the 
important journals including Bangashn, Upasana. 
Bharatvanha and Prabum. Gradually, he was drawn 
to iktmbarer Chiihi - the journal which carried on 
bitter criticism of the Kallol group of writers. 

Tarasankar used to write both short-stories and 
novels. He tried his hand at drama also in which his 
success was not as great as in others. Incidentally, 
Tarasankar was a good actor. His first printed book 
was a book of verse Ihpana but he soon found verse 
unsuitable. Rabindranath's Santinikclan was not fur 
from Tarasankar's village; but Tarasankar was shy in 
making acquaintance with the great Poet. Rabindra¬ 
nath himself being desirous of meeting this 
promising writer, got him introduced to him in 1933. 

Tarasankar's masterpiece Dhtiimh>vaia (1938) 
based on the political movement of 1921 was 
recognised as one of the great creations of Bengali 
literature. Novels that followed were Kahndi (I94U), 
(ianadevuia(19A2) Fanchagram(\943), A.tJV7(1942), 
Sandvipun Faihsala (1946), ' Hansuhbanker 

Upakailia (1947), Aroj/ya-Sikeian (1953)-to name 
only a few of his fiAy-six novels and Chhalanamayee 
(1936), Jalsaghar (1937) to name only two of his 
more tlian twenty-five collections of short-stories. 
His 'Jalsaghar' has been filmed by Satyiyit Roy. 'The 
Epoch's End', (ransiuiion of'Manvantar', by Hiien 
Mukherjee eained Tarasankar an all-lndia 
reputation. 

Literary critics, however, are not unanimous 
about the perteciiun attained by Tarasankar as an 
ariisi. Nevertheless none has denied his broadness of 
vision and a classic sense ol mystery of human life. At 
the same time hts response to the changing social 
reality-the gradual decay of the feudal societ)' and 
rise of the new capitalist class has made him one of 
our inevitable moderns after Saratchandra Chatio- 
padhyaya. A deep sense of respect for the spiritual 
inheritance of India permeates his work at the same 
time. 

in 1941 Tarasankar became President of the Anti- 
Fascist Writers' Association and leaned towards 
Marxian idealism. Of course, he never ideniilied 
himself with the communists although his writing 
during foriie.> show their intiuence. 

Honour and awards were showered on him. He 
was felicitated by his Bengali fellow writers on his 
fitlieih birthday (1947), awarded Saratchandra 
Memornil Gold Medal by Calcutta University 
(194? Rabindra Memonal Prize by the West Bengal 
Qovemmimt (1955>, Sahitya Akademi Award 


(H^o). Jagatiarint Gold Medal by Calcutta 
Univeisiiy (1959); hidmashn and Padma Bhusan 
(I9(i2) (1968)' by the Government of India, 
Jnanapitha Prize (1967); Honorary 0. Liti by 
Jadavpur (1968), Culculut (1968), Rabindra-Bharati 
(1969) and North Bengal (Posthumous) 
Universities. 

Tarasankar adorned many distinguished posi¬ 
tions . he was the President, Prabasi Banga Sahitya 
Sammelan. kanpui 11944). President, Nikhil Assam 
Banga Sahitva Sammelan (1944); inaugurated Silver 
Jubilee session ot Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
(1948). was invited by the Cultural A.s.sociation of 
Russia il9.Si) but declined; Member, Legislative 
Council, West Bengal |i9s2-60) invited on the 
occasion of Lu 1 Isun birth anniversary to China but 
returned trum Rangoon due to serious illness (1955); 
toured China on invitation by ihc Government ^ 
China (1957), represenied India at the Asian Writers* 
Conference at Tashkent (19.S7); President, All-India 
Writers Conference, Madias (19S9). Member of the 
Rajyasabha (1960); C'hici Picsident. Nikhil Bharat 
Banga Sahitya Sammelan (19t>b), President, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad (1969). FelUrw. .Sahitya Akademi 
(1969). 

larasankar delivered iwo endowment lectures, 
Nnpendra Chandra Memofial Lectures at Visva- 
Bhurati (1971) and 1). 1.. Ray L ectures at Calcutta 
University (1971). 

Tarasankar s autobiographies Amar Kaler Katha 
(1951) and Amar Sahitya Jivaii 2 vols (1953, 1962), 
Kaiuior Smnii (1956) are not only pleasant readings 
but are valuable records of cuiiuiul life of BengaJ 
during the thirties and the forties. In Rabindranath 0 
Banglar Palli (1971) and Sahiiyer Satya (1953) 
Tarasankar appears as a critic of considerable depth. 
Tarasankar wrote for children also. 

He died on the 14 September, 1971. 

Tarasankar (Bengali) Haraprasad Mura (1960: 
Saiubarer Chiihi (BS, 1371 A 1378); Bharatiya 
Jnanapith (Souvenir, 1967) New Delhi; Kaler P'atima 
(1974) Arun Kumar Mukhopadhyaya. 


Bhabaiosb Datta 


BANERJBt, TRIUIB NATH (UR) (1890-1966) 


Dr. Tridib Nath Baneijee, the doyen of phyw- 
cians, was bom at Bhagalpur on 18 March,.18% in a 
middle class Brahmin family. He was the scccmd 
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among his lour broiliers anti lour Ms>tcrs. His I'alher, 
the laic Upentlra Chandra Bancrjcc, was a member 
ol the Monghyr Karand in his laicr years became the 
President ol the Monghy r Bar Association, He was 
assiK'iutcd with numerous eduGitional and cultural 
insiiiutions ol Monghyr including the D.J. College 
(now R,U. & D.J. College, Monghyr). His mother, 
the late Biraj Mohini Devi, was known lor her piety 
and righteousness. Both these qualities weie 
imbibed to a great extent by Tridib Nath. Shoul- 
ileiing the responsibility of getting his mother cured 
at Banaras, he passed the Entrance Examination 
alter lading thrice. He joined the D.J. College at 
Monghyr I'rom where he passed his First Arts 
Examination in Science, rhercat'ier, he joined the 
Calcutta Medical College in del'ercnce to the wishes 
ol his grandlather, the late Durgadas Banerjee and 
his ailing mother. Amongst all her children Tridib 
Nath was not only very close to his mother but also 
took great care in attending to her. Her prolonged 
illness determined his destiny. He desired to study 
medical science and bring relief to the ailing 
humanity. Fortified with his mother's blessings, he 
got .himself admitted in the Calcutta Medical 
College. As a student of this College he always won 
merit scholarship in recognition of his brilliant 
results at the examinations. He passed the final M.B. 
examination with Honours in 1915. 

While a senior medical student, he was married to 
Saraswaii Devi, daughter of the late Rai Bahadur 
Surendra Nuih Mukherjee of the Bihar Judicial 
Service, who later on became the first Indian District 
Judge of Patna, fridib and Saraswati were blessed 
with two children, but the elder one, a daughter, 
predeceased them. The son. Dr. Prasun Kumar 
Banerjee, was till recently Professor of 
Pharmacology in the Patna Mediail College and is 
now living in retirement at Patna. While Saraswati 
passed away m October, 1941, Tridib Nath breathed 
his lust on the 28 July. 1966 at his Patna residence. 

Starting his career as a Civil Assistant Surgeon, his 
first posting was at Ranchi. Thereafter, he was 
iranslerred to Motihuri in 1917 where he earned 
fame us a Surgeon. In recognition of his merit, he 
was transferred lo the Cuttack Medical School, 
where although he was designated as Teacher of 
Physiology (and Surgery), he had Surgical beds. 
Fronf there he proceeded to the United Kingdom to 
obtain both M.R.C.P. and F.R.C.S. degrees like the 
legendary Dr. B. C. Roy. Within eleven months he 
completed the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene (London) and also M.RC.P. degrees both 
from London and Edinburgh in 1924. For certain 
unavoidable reasons he could not complete his 


F'. R.C.S. Examination and having accepted the oiler 
of Professorship of Pharmacology at the Patna 
Medical College, returned home m 1925. On the 
retirement of Col. H. R. Dutton he was appointed 
Professor of Medicine in the Patna Medical College 
and subsequently in 1937, became the Principal of 
that College. FIc retired as Principal and Professor of 
Medicine from the Patna Medical College in 1946. 

Dr. T. N. Baneijee, as he was popularly known, 
created a name for himself in the medical profession 
not only in Bihar but the whole of Northern India. 
His uncanny sense of diagnosis marked him out us a 
physician of rare calibre. In those days when 
Europeans were shy of approaching any “native" 
physician. Dr. Banerjee's services were used to be 
requisitioned even for J.D. Sifion, the Governor of 
Bihar, and F’laniers. The distinction between the 
white skin and the black skin was forgotten whenever 
there was any serious illness defying diagnosis. Flis 
Urge circle of patients included both the high and the 
low and long before independence Dr. Rmendra 
Prasad writes in his Auiohiot’iaphy that Dr. 
Baneijee was “very sorry that 1 was being transferred 
when I had just begun to improve. He made a report 
about my case, wrote out a piescripiion and had talks 
with thb Jail Superintendent." (Page 362). This 
happened in 1933 when Dr. Rajendra Prasad was 
being shifted from the Pri.soners' Ward of the Patna 
Medical College Hospital to tlie Bankipore Jail at 
Patna. Dr. Banerjee ma> be called the harbinger of 
the practice of modern medical tieaimeni in Bihar 
and it was he who first introduced the method of 
systematic pathological investigation to arrive at a 
diagnosis. Consequently the trend of medical 
profession underwent a remarkable change in Bihar 
and the period during which he worked was 
popularly labelled as “the Baneijee Age in 
Medicine”. Before the discovery of Chlorampheni¬ 
col and anti-tubercular drugs, he saved the lives of 
innumerable patients sutlering trom typhoid and 
tuberculosis by coinbinaiion ol available drugs, 
phage, artificial pneumothorax and pneumoperilo- 
nium in the case of TB patients. Fie was the first 
physician m Bihar to introduce blood transfusion 
directly from the donor by the bedside. The 
establishment of a Blood Bank at the Patna Medical 
College Hospital was largely due to his pioneering 
etioris. 

Though not a prolific writer, he was well-read in 
the various facets ol medicine and his articles on 
hypertension, anaemia, diabetis and tuberculosis 
appeared in the early volumes of the hidum Journal 
oj Medicine and l^atna Journal oj Medicine. In later 
life, due to the increasing and exacting demands of 
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his patents ail over Northern India and Nepal, he 
could not find time for writing about his experience. 
But people close to him know that he was always 
conversant with the latest publications in medicine 
in the English-speaking world. 

For the unique position he acquired for himself, 
honour was showered on him in abundance. The 
Briush rulers conferred on him the title of a Rai 
Bahadur in 1936 and awarded the CIE in 1944. The 
Union Government of India made him a Padma 
Bhushan m 1960. He was also appointed Honorary 
Physician to the President of India in 1950, and 
continued as such till 1962. One of the founders of 
the Indian Medical Association, he was elected 
President of the All-India Medical Association in 
19S1 and presided over the Association's Annual 
Meeting at Sholapur. He was also a member of the 
Indian Medical Council and as Chairman of the 
Upgrading Committee of the Medical Colleges all 
over India gave a concrete shape to the Medical 
Syllabus, and Postgraduate studies. He was a 
nominated Member of the Bihar Legislative Council 
for about ten years from 1951. 

Medium built and bespectacled. Dr. Baneijee was 
a man of few words. Unostentatious to a fault, he was 
an embodiment of plain livingand high thinking. His 
heavy voice and grave appearance evoked respect 
and dispelled most people from efforts to cultivate 
intimacy with him. Yet he had a keen sense of 
humour and his happiest hours used to be spent with 
his ^and-children and the children of his other 
relatives and friends, in youth his hobby was 
shooting but in the later years he took up gardening 
and his Sheikhpura Garden House was a flourishing 
arena of horuculture and fruit growing. He also 
developed poultry farming and it was used tor his 
experiments in the biological world. I’he fruits and 
vegetables ^own in his Sheikhpura Garden won 
prizes for him not only in the Annual Horticulture 
Show at Patna but also in All-India Mango Shows. A 
man of calm temperament and unhurried 
movement Dr. Baneijee believed in moderation in 
f(^ habits. He kept himself extremely fit almost till 
his last days and continued to examine and advise 
patients even after suffering a heart attack. Dr. 
Baneqee was once involved in an •air-crash while 
proceeding to see a patient in Gaya. Although 
seridusly ii\iured, he survived the air-crash and after 
about three months of treatment and convalescence 
he resumed his practice. 

A man of philanthropic habit, his purse-strings 
were open for every noble cause, the most notable of 
which in Patna was the Ramakrishna Mission where 
he donated handsomely for the construction of a 


building for the library as weii as the prayer- hall 
erected in memory of his wife. Innumerable 
relations and friends received his bounty and the 
number of people who managed to complete their 
education or establish themselves in business 
through his help is legion. Peopleof Bihar remember 
Dr. T. N. baneijee not only as a most remarkable 
physician with a magic healing touch, but also a large 
hearted gentleman, 

Ihe Messenger Divine (Bhaskar Baneijee, Patna, 
I960): Rq/endra Prasad: Autobiography (Asia Publi¬ 
shing House, 1957); Persona!interviews with Dr. P, K. 
Baneijee (son vf Dr. T. M Banerjee) and Dr. S. 
Samaddar (an old and favourite student oj Dr. T, N. 
Banerjee). 


B, P. MaZUMOar 


BANSILAL (1927- ) 


Bansi Lai was born on Bhadon Badi 14 VS. 1984 
(26 August, 1927) at Golagarh, a small sandy hamlet 
in the erstwhile state of Loharu in Haryana. His 
father. Mohar Singh, was a farmer of respectable 
realty. He enjoyed high social acclamation in his Jat 
biradari because of his adluence and relationships- 
he was married to Dhanpa Devi, daughter of Khubi 
Ram, a well-to-do landlord of village Khubi Ki- 
Dhani in District Mahendurgarh and his younger 
sister to a nephew of Sir Chhaju Ram (of village 
Alakhnur in tehsil Hansi), a millionaire, who, 
because ot his wealth and philanthropy became a 
legend in his life time 

Like most of the peasants of his time, in that arid, 
backward area, Mohar Singh believed that 'not 
education but luck alone helped in life, otherwise 
why should persons well-versed in Persian roam 
about unemployed’ (Padhen farasi bechen tel, Yah 
dekho quadarat Ka Khel). He did not care to give 
proper education to his child: after a little stdiooling, 
first at Golagarh and then.at Degroli, a village 
nearby, he placed him, while in his fourteenth year, 
in his new avocation-trade in grain, at Loharu. 
There came a protest from the sapient boy who 
wished to Continue his education, but of no av^. 
The boy did not yield eitlwr, and pursuing his studies 
in his leisure hours, he passed his examination 
privately : Mauic 1946, F.A. 1949, Prabhakara 
(Hmdi Honours) 1950, and B.A 1952. In 1953, he 
joined tlw Punjab University Law CoUi^ at 
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Juilundur and obtained his LLB. degree from there 
in inid'1956. 

He was married, while not vet sixteen to Vidyavaii, 
daughter ol Jai Singh, an afllueni farmer of village 
Bhutan Kalan in Tehsil Fatehabad, District Hissar. 
He has six children - two sons and four daughters. 

He started his career as a legal practitioner at 
Bhiwani in 1956. But as politics dominated his 
interests, he gave little time and attention to his 
profession. He selected Tosham, an area badly 
neglected both by gods and governments for 
centuries out of number, as his centre of activity. He 
worked hard and made himself popular among the 
backward rural masses in no time. The Par\jab 
Pradesh Congress Committee also recognised this 
fact, and made him General Secretary of the Mandal 
Congress Committee Tosham (1956-57); President, 
District Congress Committee, Hissar (1958-62); and 
member, Par\jab Pradesh Congress Committee 
(1958-62). 

In 1960, he was elected to the Rajya SabHb for six 
years. This was the most fruitful period for him, 
when he ‘learned many lessons in politics', and came 
in touch with such great leaders as Govind Ballabh 
Pant, P, N. Sapru, H. M. Ibrahim, H. N. Kunzru, 
K. M. Pannikar and Kaka Saheb Kalelkar. He deve¬ 
loped a special relationship with G. L. Nanda, who 
was his friend, philosopher and guide. At this time, 
he served on the Wage Board for Dock and Port 
Workers, and Northern Railways and Heavy Indus- 
ines Boards. He was also a member of the 
Parliamentary delegation which visited the U S S R in 
September, 1964. 

After expiry of the membership of the Riyya 
Sabha, Bans! Lai returned to state politics: he tried to 
enter the I^niab Vidhan Parishad in 1966, but failed. 
In 1967, however, he managed to get into the 
Haryana Vidhan Sabha. And once there, he 
continued to stay for three terms-February to 
November 1967, 1972 and 1972 to 1975. He became 
Chief Minister on 21 May, 1968 and remained in this 
high office till 1 December, 1975 when he was taken 
into the central cabinet, first as a Minister without 
Portfolio and later as Defence Minister. He was 
elected unopposed to the R^ya Sabha in 1976, hut 
lost the Lok Sabha contest in March 1977. 

After the Janata Party came to power, Lai was 
made to confront as many as seven commissions of 
inquiry; and almost each one of them-especially the 
Shah and the Reddy Commissions indicted him for 
several acts of omisuons and commissions effected 
during the raiergency. This was followed by 
registration of about a hundred cases against him in 
d^erent courts in different parts of the countiy. He 


was one of the most harassed men duru^ tiM Jooata 
regime. After the fall of the Janata Govwtmient, 
when the 1980 elections came, Bansi Lai contested 
for a Lok Sabha seat from his home oonstimency- 
Bhiwani, and won with a thumping migority. The 
Congress came to power and aU the cases against 
him were gone oft as these had come up. At ttw 
moment, he is an MP and heads the Public 
Undertakings Committee oi tiie Lok Sabha. 

' Bansi Lafs contribution to the making of modem 
Haryana is significant During his Chief Ministership 
(1968-75), the State made tremendous progress in 
the field of agriculture, irrigation, industry, power, 
education, health, drinking water supply, transport 
and communications. There was cent per cent rural 
electrification-a phenomenon hitherto unknomi in 
any other region or State. There was 5.5 per cent of 
growth in the agriculture and allied sectors, and 8 to 9 
per cent in the industrial sector. The growth rate of 
employment in the organized sector came to be one 
of the highest in the countiy. The per capita income 
increased manifold and the State economy recorded 
an annual growth rate of 7.7 per cent as against the 
all-India growth rate of 3.0. per cent Haryana, 
yesterday’s desert bowl of drou^t and famine was 
now luscious green land-real Haryana in the real 
sense. Even Bansi Lai’s critics give him credit for his 
economic achievements as Chief Minister, though 
they are a great deal critical of his political idiom and 
style of functioning. 

In his social outlook and behaviour Bansi Lai is 
liberal. Deeply influenced by the Arya Samai from 
very young age, he does not believe in casteism and is 
a great deal opposed to untouchability. He is also 
against dowry, child-marriage, bigamy and such like 
social evils prevalent in the society. He eats simple 
food, wears simple clothes and has simple habits. He 
is straightforward like a peasant 

Muni Lai, Profile of a ChirfMinister :ABiograpl^ of 
Bansi Lai, Delhi 1975; Haryana, 1968-75, 
ChandigaHt, 1975; Statistical Abstracts : Haryana, 
Chandigarh 1968 to 1975; Proceedings qfthe Htayana 
Vidhan Sabha, Chandigarh 1968 to 1975; Personal 
irformation. 

t 

K. C Yadav 


BARKAKATL RATNAKANTA (1897-196^) 


Ratnakanta Elarkakati, po^ and litmiy oitic. 
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caiMofa respectable KayasUia family of Dhing area 
in!hedtftiictofNowgotig.Hewasbomiii 1897 in a 
village called Athgaon. His fattier Ratsb^ieb 
Bhudhar Barkakati was a revenue collector of the 
Idling revenue circle (maiya). He received his 
primary education m the native village an<f 
secondary education in the Nowgong Govemmem 
SdiooL As he paid undue attention to literature and 
allied sufayects, totally n^e^ing mathematics, he 
could not pass the Matriculation Examination 
regula^. However, he came out successful in 1915. 

Having passed the Matriculation he studied one 
year at Cotton Collie, Ctouhati, and then took 
transfer U) Calcutta where with occasional breaks he 
studied for five years without attaining success even 
in the Intermediate Examination. It was not that he 
was a dullheaded chsq>, but because he was more 
interested in attending lectures by Surendranath 
Baneijea, Rabindranath Tagore, Bipinchandra Pal, 
Chittararyan Das and others, and he frequently 
listened to the sermons organised by the Brahmo 
Sanug and avidly read the writings of Rabindranath, 
Rarnendra Sundar Trivedi and Swami Vivekananda. 
From his school days he used to read with interest 
the writings of ahnost all the important po^ and 
writers of Bengal including Iswarchandra, Micluel 
Madhusudan, Hemchandra, Rangalal, Bankim- 
Chandra, Nabirwhandra and Rabindranath. English 
romantic poets also exerted a considerable influence 
in sloping his ideas and thought He was also a keen 
student of the Upanisads. The total efleci was that he 
got plucked in the examination but gained extensive 
knowledge of literature and philosophy. 

He came back home in 1921 and immediately 
translated and published the Hind Swarqf of 
Mahatma Gandhi into Assamese. It may be 
mentioned here that he started writing poetiy since 
he was a boy of eleven or twelve and some of which 
appeared in contemporary magazines like Vsha, 
Atochani and Banhi. After a few years of his return 
from Calcutta, he succeeded his father as the revenue 
collector of the circle in which capacity he worked till 
his death in 1963. 

Barkakati was primarily a poet and a literary critic 
next His poetical produt^ions are incorporated in 
three collections, viz. Sewali (1932), Taipan (1951) 
ud Chandrahar (1963). His poetry dei^ly 
influenced by Rabindranath and the pantheistic 
philosophy is marked by experiments in new metres 
and rhythmic pattern, a thin veneer of mysticism, a 
phiknophical quest for beauty and truth and realisa¬ 
tion of the all-pervadii^ power of love. His writings, 
both prose and poetry, reveal his deep flUth in the 
eternal Indoai tiwiitkms and values and therefore 


could not help castigating the modem iconoclastic 
trends of writings. Although be is deeply impressed 
by a few Indian and western poets and thinkers, he 
has not simply echoed their voices, on the contrary, 
originality of thought, ideas and imaginative 
approach could be perceived in many of his 
compositions and prose writings. Barkakati wrote 
one or two plays also but though they are rich in 
poetical contents, they proved unsuccessful from the 
dramatic point of view because he was neittwr an 
actor nor a dramatist familiar with the stage. 

Barkakati contributed a large number of articles 
to magazines which were collected alter his death 
and published in 1977. The articles cover a large area 
of his interest including literary criticism and 
reassessment of Indian cultural trends. Some of his 
prose-writings though written during his teens, 
neverthless reveal his potentiality as a writer. 
Barkakati presided over the 30th session of the 
Assam Sahitya Sabha held at Nazira in the Sibsagar 
district in 1963. In fact he presided over the session 
from a sick bed and breathed his last immediately 
after the session was over. In faa it was his swan 
song. 

Barkakati was an introvert and showed 
indifference to the worldly pursuits. He was tireless 
in his dress and seemed tc le always engrossed in his 
thought and imagination. With his white shirt, dhoti 
and dreaming eyes he appeared to be quite unmind¬ 
ful of the surrounding. AJthou^ not a good table 
talker, he could be a pleasant companion among a 
select few. 

It could be reasonably expected that Barkakati as a 
poet and as an innovator in Assamese metre would 
And a permanent place in the history of modern 
Assamese literature. Apart from being a poet-critic, 
he will be remembered as a man of unimpeachable 
character. He was above pettiness, jealousy and 
other ordinary weaknesses and this loftines of 
character which is the hall marie of a real poet will 
stand him in good stead in days to come in keeping 
alive his memory. Though he wp not .directly 
involved in the struggle for independence, his 
patriotic writings helped considerably in spreading 
the message of Swarqj. 

Jogendra N. Bhuyan (ed): Rama Kama Barkakatir 
Gadya Sambhar, 1977, published by Assam Sahiom 
Sabha; N. Talukdar : Chira Chetiehi Mor Bhasa 
Janam. pp. 80-87, published by Barua Agemy, 
Gauhati. 1976; Jatindra Nath Goswami (ed) : 
Bhasanavati, Vot-lV, pp. 6-7, published by Assam 
Sahiya Sabha. 1973; (Bhasanavati plains the 
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Presidential Addresses at the annual sessions of Asam 
Sahitya Sabha with short Ife sketches ofthePrestdenO. 

S. N. ShaRMA 


BARTHAKUR* INDRESWAR (1887-1961) 

Indreswar Barthakur, a versatile personality 
having proficiency in the am ot siage-acung, pain¬ 
ting, clay-modelling, music and different branches of 
literature, was a teacher by profession out an artist by 
temperament and aptitude. He was bom in 1887 at 
Sibsagar town in a well-to-do Brahmin family His 
father Durgeswar Banhakur was a revenue collector 
(Mouzadar) of the Sibsagar town circle. He had his 
schooling in the native town and higher education m 
Cotton College wherelrom he graduateo in the early 
years of the second decade of the cunent century. 

Having servea as an assistant teacher in dilferent 
schools for a few yeais he became the Headmaster 
of Nalban Gordon High School round about 1920 
and thence he was taken as the Assistant Head 
Master of Tezpur Government High School. He was 
promoted to the status of the Headmaster in 1935 
and retired from the government service in 1942. He 
was a District Scout Commissioner and played a 
conspicuous part in popularising the scout 
movement in Assam. Being a man of manifold quali¬ 
ties he was a constant source of inspiration not only 
to his students but to all those who came in close 
contact with him. He was feared but at the same time 
highly respected by students for his imposing 
personality, versatile genius and sense of stem 
discipline. In spue of being a stem disciplinarian, he 
encouraged the students to take active interest in all 
extra-curricular acuviues of schools and himself 
participated in some of them. A teacher ot the type of 
Barthakur who was feared, loved, respected and 
admired has become a rare phenomenon now-a- 
days. 

Banhakur was famous for his sterling 
performance on the stage. He was usually assigned 
the hero’s role in mythological and historical plays 
which he used to enact, in his inimitable style, to the 
great satisfaction of the audience. In fact, the 
audiences of Jmhat and Tezpur stages of the twenties 
and thirties were thrilled by his histrionic talent 
Another achievemuit of Barthakur was his innate 
proficiency in painting. It may be menuoned here 
.that three or four decades back, stages in Assam used 
painted scenes and side wings as backdrops instead 


of realistic sets of the present-day theatre. Barthakur 
helped the stages by supplying painted scenes drawn 
by himself. He is also credited with drawing 
imaginary portraits of medieval historical figures like 
Gadadhar, Jaymati and Lachit Phukan. Barthakur 
also excelled in moulding clay images of deities like 
SaraswaU, Lakshmi and Durga in his own imagina¬ 
tive way and initiated some of his students to this art 
of clay-modelling. Imiutes of Saraswati and Lakshmi 
moulded by him were worshipped on the occasions 
of Saraswati and Lakshmi ptya. 

Barthakur was a poet and dramatist of repute. 
Chandramallika (1951) is a collection of lyrics where 
he made successful experiments with some new 
meters to express his poetic sensibility, llie other 
poetical work, Ratyeuti (1955) is a long narrative 
poem, akin to a literary epic, where the heroic exploit 
of mythological Ghatotkacha, the son of Bhima, is 
narrated in several cantos. He wrote several stage 
plays like Daksaytyna, Simhasana, Hrwo/n/rm and 
Srivatsa-Lhinta of which only the last one came out 
in print (1927). His plays are admirable blending of 
dramatic and poetic elements, although some of 
them are too long for faithful representation on the 
stage. It may, however, be menUoned that when he 
wrote these plays in the twenties and thirties the 
shows usually commenced from 9 or 10 P.M. and 
continued lilt late hours of the night Therefore, plays 
having five or six acts were not considered 
unstagable. Of his three prose works, viz., 
Saptaparna (1953), Pancha-Pradip and Malachi, 
only the first one was published during his life time. 

Banhakur was also a musician. His knowledge of 
classical Indian music was not negligible and he 
could play several instruments With equal facility. He 
is said to have i ecei ved training in the classical Indian 
music from u Bengali musician hailing from Murshi- 
dabad. He also composed a large numl^r of songs 
which he himself tuned. The collection of his songs 
entitled Gitali is still unpublished. He derived literary 
inspiration fioin En^isli, SaAskrit and Bengali 
literatures. 

Barthakur had an imposing physique. He was six- 
feet tall with Sufficient girth, fair in complexion with 
bushy eyebrows. He used to keep moustache, but 
was seen clean-shaven in the later part of his life. His 
deep voice and commanding appearance used to 
instil a sense of admiration and respea for him. His 
usual dress consisted of dhoti, chaddar and kurta, 
but during the period of his government service he 
was frequently seen attired in trousers and buttoned 
coat 

He died on 5 May, 1961 leaving five sons and two 
daughters. 
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Materials are colkctedfrom his son and two qf his 
students. 

S. N. Sharma 


BARUA, BENIMADHAB (1888-1948) 

Bom at Pahartali in the district of Chittagong (now 
in Bangladesh) on 31 Cteceinber,1888, Benimadhab 
was brought up just above the starvation line. But he 
never cowered before the spectre of poverty or 
faltered in the pursuit of his life's mission. In 19) 1 he 
passed the B.A. Examination from the Krishnanath 
College, Berhampore, with honours in Pali and 
stood first. He took his MA. in Pali in 1913 from 
Calcutta University and came out fu^t in first class. 

Benimadhab began his career as a temporary 
Head Master of the Mahamuni Anglo-Pali 
Institution, Chittagong. Shortly afterwards he was 
elected a State scholar of the Government of India 
and left for England for further studies ih Septembei 
1914. 

Benimadhab arrived in England on 5 October, 
1914 and was admitted as a candidate for the degree 
of D.Litt in the University of London. He had taken 
a subject which demanded extensive reading in 
philosophy and original research in Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit texts. He systematically studied and 
specialised in Pali literature, ancient Indian philo^" 
sophy and the modem methods of research under 
the guidance of F.W. Thomas, L.O. Barnett and 
other eminent British Indologists. In January 1915 
he was advised by Professor T.W. Arnold to get 
himself acquainted with Professor T.W. Wtys Davids 
and his wife who were then at Manchester. Beni¬ 
madhab spent a fortnight with them, duhng which 
he was told repeatedly that there were no such 
scholars in England who would be able to guide him 
much. Rhys Davids taught him the method of 
research and Pali, besides having a tliurough 
discussion with him on problems in tlie hisUiry of 
Pali literature and Indian philosophy. In the s<ime 
year Benimadhab was introduced to Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks who advised him to attend u course of 
lectures on the history of western philosophy. This 
course he continued, for he found it very useful. The 
brah^ of philosophy in which he was Interested 
besides history was the theory of knowledge. It may 
be mentioned in passing that he also received every 
possible encouragement from men like Carveth 
Read and Ar^ur Anthony Macdonell. 


Benimadhab eveniualiy received his D.Litt in 
July 1917 for his work on The orifdn and growth qf' 
Indian philosophy Jmm the yedas to Buddhism. He 
earned high acclaim from almost all his teachers. Dr. 
Maybel Haynes Bode testified (Sept«nber 1917): 
'As an Internal Student of the University Dr. 
Benimadhab Barua has attended lectures in the 
Department of Philosophy and has made a close 
study of European methods in research and 
teaching. As his work came chiefly within my own 
Department (Pali and Buddhist Literature) i am able 
to testify to hts regular, thorough and conscientious 
work and high sktndard of scholarship.' Barnett 
staled (27 September 1917): ‘In this work he (Beni¬ 
madhab Barua) shews not only wide knowledge, but 
also considerable vigour and independence of 
thought in his interpretation of the ancient 
documents of Hindu philosophical doctrine, and in 
several respects his treatment of the subject is 
marked by distinct originality.' Rhys Davids wrote 
(22 November, 1917) to him in these terms : ‘He 
(Benimadhab Barua) impressed me as a student who 
combines diligence and high intell«;tual ambitions 
with moral worth and modest candour. The Work he 
has done in this countiy shows original merit.' 

Back in Calcutta, Benimadhab joined Calcutta 
University as a lecturer in Pali in 1918 and was 
appointed Professor and Head of the Department of 
Pali in 1924. He had a strong sense of duty and 
responsibility. He used to take great interest in his 
University and vras always after its progress and 
improvement. Benimadhab was a fine gentleman 
with rare qualities of hrad and heart He was closely 
connected with various public institutions of the 
country and made substantial help to their progress. 
Althot^ an Indolo^t of international standing, he 
was amiable and always had a soft comer for his 
wards and colleagues. 

Before his sudden and untimely death on 24 
March, 1948 Benimadhab was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in recognition of 
his outstanding scholanmip in the field of Buddhistic 
studies and was awardeq the B.C. Law gold medal by 
the Society. He was also honoured with the title 
hpnakacana by the Vidyalankara Parivena, Ceylon, 
where he was invited to deliver a lecture on 22 
March, 1944. The, subject of his leaure was 
Buddhism and early Vedanta. 

Besides his numerous ori^nal and valuable 
contributions to Indian philosophy and religion 
espei^lly Buddhism, Buddhist ail, history and 
insermtions Benimadhab worked as a co-editor of 
the famous Indokwcal jouimL Inditm Culture. 
Among the major works of this distinguished d(^en 
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oflndologJCiil studies may be menlioned : A Imioiy 
ojpn-Buddhism Indian philosophy, Calculia. 1918; 
Frolcf(omena to the hision oi Buddhist philosophy, 
Cakutta. /9/9,' Thr 4/ivikus. GileuUa 1920; RulcoJ 
Buddhism in Indian hje and ihouuhl, C’aleulla, 1946- 
47; Brahit Dhamnuipada tin collaboration with 
Sailendranalli Miiia), Calculia, 1921; iiasa and 
Buddluutaxii. Caicutla, 1931; Cesion Iniures. 
Calcuit.i. 194'^, Philosopln of proumss. Calcutta. 
1948; Old Bnilimi iiiscnpiion.s in the Udavafiiri and 
khandimn caves. Calculia, 1926-29; Barhut inscrip- 
mills (in lollatniration with Gangunanda Sinha), 
CalLiJtla, !92ti. Insciipiions of Asoka (Parts l-il), 
Calcutta, i'l C; Barhut O Vols.), Calculia, 1934-37; 
SiudHs to Buddhism (ed. Binayendratialh 
Chaudhury), Calcutta, 1974. 

Hiitdusiluin Stundaid (Calcutta),-Thursday, 25 
Manli, N4S,p. 1. Indian Culture (Calcutta), Vol. XIV 
1 1 >J4 7-1 mi. p. 4J: Ibid., Vol. XV (1948-1949), pp, I- 
IV: B.C. Uiw, "B. M. Barua“, Indo-1ranica (Calcutta), 
April 1948. p. J2; B.C. Law, “Bern \fadhab Barua", 
Bratyavidya-laianiiini, ed. D.C. Strear, Calcutta, 
1969, pp. 2911-291. 

Sunil Bandyopadhyay 


BOROOAIi, BHLIBONESWAR (DR) (1893-1956) 

Ur. Bhuboneswar Borooah came of a well-known 
rcspeeiable family of Dibrugarh in Upper Assam. 
His forefathers, Kayastha by casle, came from 
Kanauj at the behest of the Ahom l6ngs and first 
seiilcd in Rangpur, the capital town of the Ahom 
Kings, now Sibsagar. Later, the family settled in R^a 
Duar part of North Gauhati and belonged to the 
famous Majindar Borooah tamily to which the 
erudite Sanskritist and the first Assamese LC«S., 
Anundoram Borooah, belonged. Bhuboneswar's 
father, Jibeswar Borooah, having been educated at 
North Gauhati took up a Government job and was 
later on posted in far-flung Sadiya in erstwhile NEFA 
as an assistant in the Office of the Political Officer. 
Jibeswar Borooah permanently settled in Dibrugarh. 

Born on September 24, 1893 Bhuboneswar had 
his elementary education in Sadiya. He was the third 
son of h is parents. His father gave education to all his 
sons, and the second, Laksheswar Borooah, who 
was a freedom-lighter, became the Speaker of the 
Assam Assembly while the fourth son, Kanakeswar 
Borooah, also a freedom-fighter, took up medical 
profession after education in Vienna. 

Having pitssed Uic Matriculation Examination of 


Oilcutta University from Dibrugarh Government 
High School in 1912. Bhuboneswar was sent to 
Colton College at Gauhati, for higher education 
from which he creditably passed the Intermediate 
examination and aspired to go to (Calcutta for educa¬ 
tion in Medicine. (Certain unforeseen difficulties, 
however, stood in the way and, as a result, he worked 
as a Sub-inspector of Schools for a short spell. But 
his ambition to become a medicalman did not desert 
him, and in 1914 he was admitted to (Calcutta 
Medical (College from where he qualified for the 
M.B. Degree in 1920. In that year he was appointed 
Assistant Surgeon by the Government of Assam and 
posted at Barpeta. A yout^ man of independent 
spirit. Dr. Borooah could not stand the overbearing 
attitude of his European boss and consequently 
resigned his Government job and started private 
practice in Gauhati. Before long he acquired name 
and fame as a physician and established himself as an 
eminent doctor. His friends and admirers called him 
“Dr. Bidhan Roy of Assam” both for his services to 
the people and reputation as a physician. No wonder, 
after his death his name became known as “Loka- 
bandhu Dr. Bhuboneswar Borooah.” 

Though Dr. Borooah was attracted to the freedom 
movement in 1922 it was in 1930 that his participa¬ 
tion in it became active. During the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement Dr. Borooah was put in charge of 
the campaign against opium and ganja in the 
Frovince and two years later elected ‘Dictator’ of the 
Gauhati District (Congress Cbmmiltee after the 
office bearers of this district level (Congress organisa¬ 
tion were in jail. He himself was arrested along with 
thirty-two other (Congressmen on 13 v^ril, 1932 as 
they were observing the Jallianwallabag Day in 
Gauhati. Dr. Borooah and the other arrested persons 
were, however, released after a few days in detention 
in the local jail, but on 24 April, 1932 Dr. Borooah 
was arrested in connection with observance of the 
AlCC Day and sentenced to three months' R. 1. and a 
fine of Rs. 100 and lodged in Silchar jail. On his 
release he intensively involved himself in the 
Congress work in recognition of which he was 
elected President of the Gauhati DCC in 1939 and 
held that office without break till his sudden death on 
September 24,1956. He was for ail these years in the 
thick and thin of the (Congress organisation. He 
oflered individual satyagraha on 29 February, 1941 
for which he was arrested and fmed Rs. 500 in default 
five months’ simple imprisonment In connection 
with the (Juit India Movemeitt of 1942, he was 
gaoled for four months* simple imprisonment under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Though Df. Borooah had a distinguished record 
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of service as a Congressman he did not seek any 
office of profit in the Government after 
IndependeiKe; in fact, he refused to succumb to the 
pressure of his friends and admirers to stand as a 
candidate on Congress ticket in the Assam Assembly 
elections in 1952 and 1957. However, Dr. Borooah 
exercised considerable influence on his contempora¬ 
ries in the Congress organisation and the Confess 
Government in the State in initiating development 
schemes for Assam. Indeed, the Assam Medkal 
Congress at Dibrugarh established after 
Independence owed much to Dr. Borooah who 
acutely felt the dearth of medicaimen in the State. He 
also initiated the move for establishment of the 
Assam Ayurvedic College as a Government institu¬ 
tion in Gauhati which he believed was necessary to 
promote the indigenous system of medicine for 
whict^ there were plenty of raw materials. Despite 
protests by allopathic doctors his strong advocacy 
of an Ayurvedic college was conceded . There was 
hardly any public institution in Assam with which he 
was not associated in one way or the other till his 
death. 

Admittedly, Dr. Borooah was a very influential 
figure in the public life of Assam for over three 
decades. His patriotism, liberal outlook and interest 
in the welfare activities for the weaker s^ment of the 
society and patronage for sports and art activities 
endeared him to the people, irrespective of caste, 
creed, communities and avocation. He married 
induprabha, who has been the President of the 
Assam Mahila Samiti, the pioneer organisation for 
uplift of the womenfolk. 

In fond memory of Dr. Bhuboneswar Borooah a 
Cancer Institute for treatment and research in cancer 
has been established in Gauhati which was recently 
provincialised. 

The Report qf the Inquiry Committee of Freedom- 
Fighters published by the Government of Assam. 1979; 
Swadhinatar Yuddhat Asom; Personal knowledge. 

Satish Chandra Kakati 


BAROOAH, BINANDACHANDRA (1905- ) 

BinandachandraBarooahwasbomatTeok, in the 
district of Sibsagar, in 1905. His lineage is known as 
Sukdev Adhyapaker Ghar. He is the second son of 
Golapchandra Barooah. His motter Damayanti 
Devi je the grand-dau^iter of Roseswer Barooah 
who was a pioneer m tea-hidustiy. 

Having passed the Matriculation Examination 


from the Jorhat Goverment High School in 1921, he 
went to Gauhati. He graduated from the Cotton 
College in 1925 with honours is History. ITien he 
went to Calcutta in 1926 for higher studies but could 
not complete the same. 

Returning home in 1929, he served as assistant' 
teacher in Jhartji High School (Sibsagar). He became 
the Headmaster of the school wherefrom he retired 
in 1967. 

Binandachandra is a poet, dramatist and prose- 
writer. He is primarily a poet. Among his poetical 
collections are Samkhadhwani, Prattdhwam and 
Jayadwam. His poetic fame rests primarily on his 
patriotic poems rather than his nature-lyrics that are 
few. He employs his sonorous metres in writing a 
series of powerful patriotic verses, much in the line of 
the Bengali revolutionary poet Kazi Nazrul Islam. 
Most of the poems o\'Samkhadwani and Pratidhwant 
deal with the glorious period of Ahom rule, as 
contrasted with its precarious present But thp poet is 
not dejected. If he rakes up the ashes of the past, it is 
only to find sparks of courage, inspiration and light 
for the present and the future. In his poem Smashan, 
the vagrant minstrel sees the vision of our countiy 
meeting in a crematory. His young optimistic poetry 
sings the maddening clarion call "Get up, oh, you 
fledglings of power". 'Rangpur' is a poem of 
sonorous musical cadence, the elTect of which is 
achieved through assonances and consonantal 
repetition'. Closely allied to this poem is 'Garhgaon*. 
Herein the historical atmosphere of independent 
Assam has been picturesquely painted. He has also 
adapted a few English anecdotes and episodes into 
Assamese eg. 'Agiathutir Veer' (cf. The Incidem of 
the French Camp by R Browning), *Rangamua 
Veer' (cf. After Blenheim by ^ Southey) etc. 

He has written a few plays. Of his two serious 
plays, Partha-Saraihi is m)^hological while Sarai^at 
is historical He has also written two farces 
Bengena-Rahasya and Ti-n-HEi He has displayed 
his numerous vein in some articles under the 
pseudonym 'Kerpai Sarma'. 

He has also written books for the young. These are 
Maharqi Naranarayana, Lorar Bezbanta, Rttfas- 
thanar Galpa, Asam Gourab, Athar Lakshminath etc. 
He received Kamala Devi Sisu Sahitya Award. 

He was connected with the Assam Students' 
Conference and became the editor of Milan, 
published from Calcutta. He is associated with the 
Asam Sahitya Sabha. He was tlw Goieral Secretary 
of the Sabha for one tenn. He became its Vice-Presi- 
dent and later on I^idenL 

TaU and stout, with blooming face, simple in his 
dress and demeanour, he never escape/attention in 
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any crowd. Buncuih his rough exterior, there is the 
softness of humanity. He is a social worker, and is 
connected with many organisations. 

Modern Assamese Liierature-B. K. Barua; 
Assamese Literature-Hem Barua; Asamiya Sahi^ar 
Chamu Buratyi~J. H. (ioswami; Asam Sahioia 
Sahhar Bhasanawati (VoL 4)-J. N. Goswami; 
Asamiya Natya Sahitya-Dr. S. N. Sharma. 

J. N. Goswami 


BARUA, BIRINCHI KUMAR (1908-1964) 

Birinchi Kumar Barua, the doyen of Assamese 
language and literature, was born on 16 October, 
1908 at Nowgong in Central Assam. He was the 
fourth child in a family of flye illustrious sons and 
two daughters. His father Bijayram Barua was origi¬ 
nally an Inspector , in the Postal Department but 
retired from service as a Postmaster. 

Birinchi Kumar had his early education at the 
Nowgong Government High English School. He 
was studious in habits but also took active part in 
extra-curricular ac^yities. While in school he evinced 
great interest in literaf^'works and ethted a monthly 
magazine. He was also associated with a youth 
organisation caUed Juvenile Association, in 1928 he 
passed the Matriculation Examination of (Calcutta 
University securing a good first division. He then 
proceeded to Calcutta for higher studies and 
graduated in 1932 from the Presidency (3oll^e with 
honours in Pali. Two years later he took his M.A. 
degree in Pali standing first in the first class. He also 
took his B.L degree from the same University. In 
1945 he went to London to prosecute higher studies 
in the Schodl of Oriental and African Studies. There 
he woited under the celebrated Indologist, Dr. L. D. 
Bametk, and was awarded the I%.D. d^ree in 1947 
for his thesis (later published) *A Cultural History of 
Assam'. In 1949 Dr. Barua married Santichhaya 
Barua. They had thr^ children, two sons and a 
daughter. 

Dr. Barua's professional career began at Calcutta 
where he was for some time a Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of Modem Indian Languages (Assamese) at 
the Calcutta University. There be was actively 
associated with the Assam Sahr^ Sabha (Assam 
Literary Society) and the Assam Quitra Sammilan 
(Assam Student Conference). He had also the 
opportunity of coming in contact with such 
luminaries of those daj^ like Dr. D. R Bhanudarkar, 
Dr. Hemdtandia Raychaudhuii Dr. Syamaprasad 


Mukheijee and Lakshminath Bezbarua. In 1938 Dr. 
Barua came back to Gaulwti and joined the Cotton 
Collide as Lecturer in Assamese. With the 
establishment of the CJauhati University in 1948 he 
joined its Post-Graduate Department of Assamese as 
Reader and for a few years worked in association 
with the famous philologist Dr. Banikanta Kakati. 
From 1 February, 1950 he was also holding the 
charge of the Secretary, University Classes. After the 
death of Dr. Kakati, Dr. Barua was appointed 
Professor in Assamese and held that post tiU his 
death in 1964. He was also for some time the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, Gauhati University. In 1961 he 
went to F^ssia on a cultural mission programme 
sponsored by the Ministry of Scientific Research and 
(Cultural Affairs, Government of India. In 1963 he 
went to the United States as a Visiting Professor of 
Folklore at the Indiana University, Bloomington, 
and instantly made his mark as an erudite scholar of 
Indian Folklore. There he finalised a project of 
writing (in collaboration with Professor Rchard 
M. Dorson, Director of the folklore Institute of 
Indiana University) a book. Folklore oj India, in two 
volumes. He had also another ambitious project, an 
Enityclopaedia of Indian Folklore. Unfortunately, 
the project could not materialise owing to his sudden 
death at Gauhati on the 30 March, 1964. 

The contribution of Professor Barua to Assamese 
history, language and literature was immense. He 
edited Sir Edward Gait's pioneering work A History 
of Assam and also published a book on Buddhism, 
Bauddhadharma aru Sahitya (Buddhism and 
Literature). His Asamfya Bhasa (Assamese 
language), Asam(ya Bhasa aru Samskriti (Assamese 
Language and Culture) and AsamarLoka Samskriti 
(Folk Culture of Assam) bear the impression of his 
creative mind. His English works are Assamese 
Literature^ A Cultural History of Assam^ vol. 1, Early 
Geography of Assam, Studies in Early Assamese 
Literature, Modem Assamese Literature, 
Sankaradeva, ydishnava Saint <f Assam and History 
of Assamese Literature, the last one was 
posthumously published by the Sahitya Almdemyin 
1964. Beside these, he had also edit^ a iiumber of 
the old Assamese classics and wrote large number of 
learned papers which were published in national and 
international journals. Clarity^ of thoi^t and 
perception and thematic cohesion are two unique 
features of hh writing. As a short story writer and 
novelist. Dr. fiania left bdiiitd himi ah indelible 
imprint on the miiKis of the Anam^ people. FTis 
crrilection of shoft^toiiei, Atdmt Med (Skater 
Atfuiii) and Air-Zlvfiwioff (Chinge 
the meed Bern (On die way of Ufa) w«e 
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written ifflder Uie pseudonym Bine Benut, while 
soother tuavtiSeHfl Bator Kahtiti (Tale of the Oieen 
Leaves) was publhbed in the name of Rama Bania. 
Based puidy <m a r^hwal theme, Baiua’s Jivaaor 
Btttot is still admovriee^ed as one of the best 
Assamese social novels. 

Ihough a scholar pv exoeltenoe IDr. Bania was 
not devoid of oisanisational ability. He was one (tf 
the founding fathers of Assam's first University, the 
Qauhati University. He organised a series of lectures 
in the memory of Professor Banikanta Kakoti, the 
first two of which were delivered by Professor Simiti 
Kumar Chatteijee and Professor K. A. Nilkanta 
Sastri respectivdy. He was for many years Honorary 
Deputy Director of the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, Assam. He was also adiively 
connected with the Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti 
(Assam Research Society) and was the editor of its 
research journal. He was a member d* tlw Sahi^ 
Akademy and was the Convenor of its Advisory 
Crmunittee for Assamese. In 1964 the Sahit;^ 
Akademy honoured him posthumously with tte 
Akadmy Award in Assamese for his book Asamar 
Loka SamskrttL The establishment of the Assam 
Akademy for Cultural Relations, an organisation 
throu^ which Dr. Barua sought to foster 
“emotiorud and cultural int^ration” of Um people of 
India as a wtK^e, was the halimark of his untiring Mai 
and ability. 

I>. Barua had an amiable personiUi^ and char¬ 
ming look and could inspire and influence his foes 
and friends alike. He was hard working and 
industrious and as a true teacher prepared his 
lectures and delivered them with logic and self 
confidence. He wasaman of rare intelleiet and energy 
and had a iride range of interests. He combined in 
himself the insight of a versatile genius and a 
dedicated and inde&tigabie worker. Always in a 
smiling moocf and ever ready to hdp and listen. Dr. 
Barua was a person above the.narrow limits of caste 
and religion. The credit of raising the banner of 
Assam within and outside the country largely 
belonged to him. He was, in the words of Professor 
Humayun Kabtr, “one of the flnest cultural 
ambassadors of India.” 

BaruOi B. H-A Cuitural History of Assam (Ear(y 
^rkrd), Gouhqti (second edition), J969, Modim 
Assanek UtemtUrt (Sauhati, 1957, Asamiya Bhasa 
aruSamHcriti(bi Assamese), Ckudmti, 1963, Professor 
BarmreUM (A coHeaion ofAssamae letters, written 
fiom theVSAX Gasdrati, 1968;Kabtt', Humayun, *A 
Leadbr^ Hmu^t md Sdiolar'in Pr^esxH’Krindti 
Kumar Jiarm Qmmumoratkm Vokime, oBted by 
He0$and Shama, Gmtbmi, 1966; Neog Maheswar, 


‘PinifessorDr, Birttrdii Kumar Bmua :Al^e-(Sattch'in 
Pr^Sessor Birinehi Kumar Bemta Commemoration 
Volume edited by Neog and Sharma, (kadrati, 1966. 

Shrutidev OoswaMI 


BARUA, HARENDRA NATH (1909- ) 

Harendra Nath Barua was born in November, 
1909 in Golaghat town in Upper Assam. His fatter, 
Ramakanta Barua, belonged to a lower middle class 
family and worked in a petty job in the local court, 
but he supplemented his sm^ earning that he nuide 
out of the petty job with income from his paternal 
agrioiltural lands. Harendra was the third son of his 
parents. His mother, Sabiti, was a typical Assamese 
woman devoted to weavirut and household affairs. 
,, Having completed eiemenuiry education in a local 
primary school, Harendra was admitted into the 
Government Bezbaruah High School in his home 
town from where he passed the Matriculation 
Examiruuion of Calcutta University in 192S. As there 
was no collie in Upper Assam at that time, he came 
to Chiuhati and was admitted mto Cotton College, 
the only Government institution for higher 
education in tte entire Brahmaputra Valley. For a 
short spell he had to go to Coochbehar where he 
passed the Intermediate Examination from Victoria 
Collqie and thereafter returned to Gauhati for re¬ 
joining Cotton College from which he took his B.A. 
Degree in 1930. 

Barua was of independent spirit from his school 
days. Instead of seeking any Government job after 
his graduation he joined the Earle Law ciollege at 
Ghuhati with a view to becoming a lawyer. He passed 
tte Law Examination of Calcutta University in 1934. 
While Barua was studying Law he was attracted to 
journalism and active politics. He became Vice- 
President of the Gauhati EMstrict Congress 
Corrunittee for a term and a member of the Assam 
Pradesh Congress in 1934. In 1941 he involved 
himself in the anti-war propaganda and later in the 
^t India Movement in 1942 ibr which he was 
imprisoned for a month. Afler his release he was 
detained for about a year In 194647 Barua was 
eledied on Congress ticket to the Gauhati Municipal 
Board and became its Chairman for a brief term. 

Meanwhile, a large number of Congr^smen in 
Assam 1^ tte Congr^ to form a new politioil patty 
utuler tte name of Kisan-Mazdoor Prtya Party with 
Adiaiya J. B. Kripaiimi as its Chairman in 1952. 
Buiui was one of such Congressmen to leave ' 
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Confess but he did not join this new party or any 
3ther. Since then he has remained a non-paky man. 
However, he takes active interest in current affairs. 
He is a recipient of Tamrapatra. 

Journalism more than potiucs and legal profession 
attracted Barua after he completed his higher 
education. Having joined Asamiya, a nationalist 
biweekly in Assamese, as its editor in 1934 he has 
spent about forty years in journalism except brief 
intervals necessitated either by closure of his 
newspaper or imprisonment in omneaion with the 
freedom movement in 1950 he joined a new 
Assamese biweekly, Rail, which mainly advocated 
the cause of the Congress. However, this nationalist 
paper was shortlived, and Barua joined Naiun 
Asamiya, an Assamese daily, as its editor and ran it as 
a non-party paper specially spotlighting the problems 
of Askun. He retired from its editorship in 1976. 
Barua’s devotion to Assamese journalism was 
marked by his incisive study of problems peculiar to 
Assam as a border State. His output of literary work 
is not much, but the few books he published reived 
considerable appreciation. Among these 

P ublications are the biographies of Deshabhakta 
arun Ram Fhookun, Karmavir Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi and Lokapriya Gopinath Bardoloi, three 
outstanding figures of Assam in Indian Politics. His 
“R^lections on Assam Cum Pakistan” in English 
which he wrote in 1946 in the context of the Muslim 
League's bid to grab Assam was an in-depth study of 
the intricate problem. While he was Chairman of the 
Assam State integration Council in 1977-78 he 
brought out a book entitled Jatiya Sanghati Am 
Kalita Jati in which he as one of the Kalitas, an upper 
caste of the Hindu community, strongly pleaded for 
abolition of caste barriers as a prelude to national 
integration. His latest publication “Assamer Bideshi 
Samashya” in Assamese relating to the problem of 
foreign nationals in the State is a factual account on 
the subject in which he has succintly analysed the 
bearing of the problem on India's national life. In 
recognition of Barua's services to Assamese 
journalism and literature the Government of Assam 
awarded him a literary pension in 1975. 

Barua has remained aloof from active politics for 
about three decades now, however, he has been 
associate with academic and social organisations. 
He was a member of the Ex»;utive Council of 
Gauhati University and its Court for several years, 
besides being the Vice-President of the Assam 
Publication Board, a Government of Assam under¬ 
taking, for about a decade. He was President of the 
Assam Working Journalists Association for a term 
and was- Uje Working President of the Assam 


Freedom-Fighters Association for sometime. 

Harendra Nath Barua married rather late in 1948 
in a tea planter’s family in Upper Assam and lives a 
simple life. He has permanently settled in Gauhati. 

The Report on Freedom-Fighters Committee which « 
at present in Mssjorm with the Government oj Assam. 

Satish Chandra Kakati 


BARUA, li'-RAMBAPRASAO (1893-1965) 

Herambraprusad Barua, M.A, B.L. was a rare 
combination of diverse gifts, he had a handsome face 
and imposing appearance, enlivened with elegant 
manners and suave disposition. 

Born on 14 August, 1893,atJorhatinthedistirctof 
Sibsagar, Herambaprasad was the eldest son of Rai 
Bahadur Devicharan Barua, B.L. (1864-1926) by his 
wife, Damayanti Barua. Devicharan was also a man 
of public eminence, having been elected to the 
Legislative Assembly (Central) in 1921. He and his 
progeny came actually of the family of the Chalihas; 
they called themselves Baruas after the name of the 
office they had held under the former kings of 
Assam. One of their forbears, Bhudhar, was deputed 
to Calcutta in 1806 by King Kamaleswar Sinha of 
Assam as his envoy for some delicate negotiations 
with the East India Company. Herambaprasad's 
grandfather, Somdatta Kath Barua (Assamese 
corruption of Kayastha Barua) was appointed 
“Barua” of the Chancery by the King of Assam, and 
for two generations, this official designation Barua 
was combined with! the patronymic Chaiiha as 
Chaliha-Barua. Subsequently the family surname 
came to be deleted altogether and the members of 
the family called themselves simply Baruas. 

Herambaprasad was bom with a silver spoon in 
his mouth almost in the literal sense of the term. Not 
only was he the eldest son of an influential arid most 
affluent npble having vast landed estates but also the 
nephew of Rai Bahadur Sivaprasad Barua, then 
considered the biggest Indian tea plantation 
magnate, who was his maternal uncle. The affemions 
of both the families were showered on him in an 
unending stream and from the cradle to the grave his 
life was one of ease and comfort 

Devicharart Heramba’s father did his F.A (now 
intermediate) from the City College, Calcutta, 
although he finally passed the B.A Examination 
from the General Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta, 
now known as Scottish Church Cq)lege. His mentor, 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, Prthdpal, City Coll*%e, 
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left on him so profound an influence that he came to 
look upon Principal Maitia as the most perfe<^ and 
cmnplete repository of ait wisdom that India could 
boast of. So when his son was ushered into the world 
and the astrologer suggested that the name of the 
baby should begin with the initial “he”, Devkharan 
had no options than in naming the new bom (Md 
after the name of his mentor. 

Herambaprasad passed Matriculation 
Examination from the Government High School, 
Jorhat, in 1910 and had him admitted into the 
Scottish Church College, Calcutta, whence he 
graduated with Honours in English in 191S. In 1916, 
he was admitted into the newly started Post- 
Graduate class in English in Cotton College, 
Gauhati. At the same time he also enrolled himselfin 
the Earle Law College, Gauhati. Many of the 
teachers in both M.A. and Law Classes at Gauhati 
were then Englishmen. Besides Principal F.W. 
Sudmerson, there were IVofessor R. C. Goflin, Head 
of the Department of English, Professor^ Arthur 
Brown and Dr. David Thompson, to name only a 
few. There were Indians too, the most distinguished 
of whom was Professor P. C. Roy, that thoroughly 
anglicised gentlemen, whose command over English 
was unsurpassed even by his European compeers. 

In 1916, Heramba was chosen as Secretary, 
Cotton College Students’ Union Society. In the very 
same year, he organised a Re-Union Day of the 
students and ex-students of tlM College and 
composed a short poem in English intended for 
orchestration on the occasion by a select band of 
artistes. This poem, slightly retouched by Professor 
GofTin, who descril^d it as a “commendable tour de 
force” for an Indian student, is chiefly valuable for 
that in it he coined the two expressions, ’Cottonians’ 
meaning the students of the Cotton College, and 
‘Cottonia’ signif)ing the Collie as alma mater. 

In 1916, Heramba was also elected Secretary of 
the Assam Students’ Association, the only 
oiganisaton of tlw students in the province and held 
that office for one full term till 1917. 

He passed M.A. in 1918 and took tlw Bachelor s 
Degree in Law in 1920. In between, he served also as 
Headmaster of a High School at North Gauhati in an 
honorary capacity. 

In 1920, Heramba settled down at Jorhat, his 
home town, and commenced legal practice; but he 
could hardly on with it due to a multiplicity of 
factors. In 1919, dmth occurred of his mother and in 
1921 his father, Doricharan Barua, was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly (Central) which made him stay 
in Nesy.Delhi for a considerable stietch of time in a 
year. The burden of managing a large houMhold fell 


on Herambaprasad's shoulders. C^^nsequcnily he 
lud no time to take up the legal prol'essKin in rigiii 
earnest 

It was in 1920 that Herambawas united in wedlock 
with Jnanabala Datta, daughter of Rai Bahadur 
NUambar Datta of Dibrugarh, another lea planuuion 
magnate. It may be noted that one ol the two 
brothers of Jnanabala, Nabakumar. was an MLA 
(1937-46) representing the Indian Tea Planters’ 
constituency in the Provincial Assembly, and the 
other, Saratkumar, having retired as Chief Justice of 
the Assam High Court, served as Vice-Chancellor of 
the Kurukshetra University, Haryana. 

The death of his father in 1926 imposed on 
Herambaprasad the further obligation of developing 
a tea estate which his father had acquired two years 
earlier at Salmara (anglicised as Haimirah), some 
four kilometres to the west of Uolaghai. Despite 
numerous distractions, Heramba plunged whole 
soul into the vortex of public iile and was elected 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, Jorhat, in 1928, an 
office he had held till P31. Between 1931 and 1939, 
he had been concurrently also a Commissioner of 
the Jorhat Municipal Board, in 1931, he was elected 
Chairman of the Jorhat Local Board and continued 
to hold that otfice till 1939. 

In 1934, Herambaprasad was elected a member of 
the Council of State in New Delhi from the non- 
Muhammadan constituency of Assam and set up a 
record of most commendable performance as a legis¬ 
lator. In 1938, he was elected to the Legislative 
Council (Provincial) and was furihwith voted 
Chairman of that body. In 1942, he was appointed a 
Member of the Public Service Commission, Assam, 
for five years. 

Between 1950 and 1958, Herainbaprasiid wa.sthc 
Honorary Principal, D.R. College, Goiaghat, a newly 
started institution. After Government control had 
been extended to the College, he was called upon to 
provide stewardship to this insiiluiion as President of 
the C^oliege Governing Bbdv. In 1955, he and his 
brothers laid the foundation of a new Girls' 0:)llege 
at Jorhat, namely Devicharan Barua Girls’ College, 
to perpetuate the memory of his father who was a 
leading proponent of women’s education. 

Great as he was in many walks of life and politics, 
by nothing was he greater ,han by his services for the 
tea plantation industries, especially Indian tea 
plantation interests. It was he who first corned the 
expression “Planters' Raj". On 10 October, 1952, he 
had an audience with Prime Minister Jawaharlat 
Nehru at the head of a delegation on behalf of the 
Assam Tea Planters' Association Sincr ihvr 
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devoted himseif with unswervii^ zeal to the pursuit 
of tea pliuitauon interests both in India and abroad. 
He was the President, Indian Tea Planters'Assxia- 
tion (1941-43), Member, Indian Tea Marketing 
Association (1948-49), Member, Tea Board (1940- 
52), President, Assam Tea Planters’ Association 
(1950-55), Member, Tea Production Committee 
(1954), Member, International Tea Commission 
(19’50-55) and Member, Indian Tea Mission (1955). 
He travelled extensively in the U.K., U.S. A., Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon and South Ai'rica, 
primarily on missions to expand the lea market. 
Mme of his associates in these trips were Messrs. 
U.K. Ghoshal of Calcutta, B. C. Ghose oi'Jalpaiguri 
and James Williams of Sussex, U.K. He was, as Mr. 
Ghose observes, “a tower of strength for the tea 
Industry”. 

A patron of fine arts and literature and himself a 
litterateur of no mean repute, he was called upon to 
preside over a special session of the Assam Sahitya 
Sabha at Jorhat in 1939. A year later, he was elected 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the annual 
general meeting of the said Sabha. A keen 
sportsman, he was the President, National Sports 
Club of Assam, for six years (1953-59). 

Herambaprasad had also an absorbing penchant 
for the flora and fauna of the country. The 
compounds of his bungalows both at Golaghat and 
Jorhat were bedecked with rows of plants and 
flowers; nursing of these plants and domestication of 
some rare species of birds from distant lands were 
two of his favourite hobbies. 

He was also a patron of classical learning Sanskrit, 
Pali and Prakrit. In 1944, he presided over a 
conference of the Buddhist monks at Shillong and 
laid the foundation-stone of their Vihara. In 1949, 
the fourth annual conference of the Assam Buddhist 
Mahasabha was held at Titabar (Jorhat) under his 
presidentship. However, his literary tastes were 
moulded primarily through the influence of English. 
He had a pa^Monaic craving tor this language. It is 
curious to note that must ot his writings which have 
come down to us arc in knglish. 

.Although a towering public figure, 
Herambaprasad was, by political inclinatkm,always 
a moderate and constitutionalist, (lis idol was not 
Mahatma Gandhi but Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
M. R. Jayakar. He often cited the authority d* the 
latter two to counter Gandhyi’s arguments. He 
preferred not to join tlw Congress even when he was 
invited to do so. In the first general election of 1937 
held under the Government of India Act, 1935, he 
contesteu 'for a seat in the Provincial L^lative 
Assembly fro(p Jorhat on the ticket of the United 


People’s Party, a hastily formed coalitioit'of the 
moderates, but had to concede deJ'eat to his rival, the 
Congress candidate, Shri DeveswarSarm. He was, 
however, a warm admirer of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Heramb^rasad passed away on 27 March, 1965, 
in Calcutta where he had been to attend a meeting of 
the Tea Association. His death was widely mourned 
both in India and abroad. The best tributes, 
however, came from two Englishmen, Mr. Keith 
d^tlie, I.C.S., then living in retirement in England 
and Mr. E P. Gee, one of the best known naturalists 
and lovers of' Id life. "Herambaprasad”, said Mr. 
Cantlie, "had the fine qualities of the best type of 
Assamese aristocrat and gentlemen.” Mr. Cee found 
in him "just those qualities of character in a friend 
that 1 was looking for in those days, broad¬ 
mindedness and enlightenment.” 

Neog, H.P. (ed) : Herambaprasad Barua, a com¬ 
memoration volume containing articles on him and by 
him in Assamese and English, Golaghat, 19611; Guha 
A. : Ptanter-Rqi to SWarqJ. New Delhi, 1977; Barua 
(Mrs) Chenimai: Her talk on the subject to the present 
writer on 11, February 1980, Golaghat. 

S. Chaliha 


BARUAH. HITENDRA KUMAR (1916-1980) 

Hitendra Kumar Baruah, M.Sc.,'Ph.D. (Cantab), 
leading microbioligist and former Vice-Ctmncellor, 
Gauhati University, was one of (he few botanists 
from As'sam to achieve international eminence and 
wide appreciation for his scientific researches. 

Bom on 16 Jan^ry, 1916, at Dibrugarh in Upper 
Assam, Hitendra Kumar was the second son, of 
Prasanna Kumar Baruah, (1884-1958) an 
enterprising tea planter and'a renowned political 
figure of the pre^Gandhian era in Assam, who is. 
«^fly remembered for his mission to London in 
1919 in company with his brother-in-law, Nabin 
Chandra Bordoloi, to impress on E:S. Montagu, the 
then Secretuy of State India, the necessity of 
extending to Assam the benefit of the administrative 
reforms bder embodied in the Govemmeitt of India 
Act, 1919. 

Hitendra Kumar had his lineage in a distii^- 
uislied fiunily of the Suiy^ipras (Duvidnas). His 
grand&thN^, Malbhog Buuah, took to tea jdanta- 
tkms some six kilomettes away fhmi DIbriigarh 
which his lather oonveited into a flourahing concern. 
Althotq^ perched iri the un)er rung of society, 
Hitendra Kumar was most unostentatious in gait and 
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unassuming in demeanour, a trait which he never 
milled throughout his life. 

Hhendra Kumar pa^d the Matriculation Exami* 
nation in 1931 from the Dibrugarh Government 
High School in the First Division with letters in 
Sanskrit and Additional Sanskrit in the same year he 
had him enrolled in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and took the Bachelor's degree in Science 
in 1935 with Honours in Botany. He stood first in 
Class 11 in this examination and was awarded a post¬ 
graduate scholarship by the College authority. In 
193?, he took his Master's degree in Botany in 
Class II from the University of Calcutta and 
proceeded to .'England for advanced studies. In 1942, 
he was admitted into a Doctorate by the University of 
Cambridge for his thesis on parasitism of citrus fruits 
by penicillium digitatum sacc. Keenly interested as 
he was in Applied Botany, he served for some time as 
an apprentice-trainee in agriculture at the Agricul¬ 
tural School, Cambridge. 

In 1943, he came back to India and served in the 
Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, as a microbio¬ 
logist for about four years. In 1947, he joined as 
Professor of Botany in the Rangoon University of 
Burma, but came back to Assam in 1948 as Professor 
and Head of the Post-Graduate Department of 
Botany, Cotton College, Gauhati. In the very same 
year, the University of Gauhati came into being and 
it took over the Post-Graduate Class of Botany from 
the Cotton College. Dr. Baruah was absorbed on a 
permanent basis as Professor and Head of the 
Department of Botany a post he relinquished only on 
14 July, 1974, consequent on his appointment as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Gauhati University. 

Dr. Baruah was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Gauhati University for five years (July 1974-July 
1979). On 14 July, 1979, he resigned on grounds of ill 
health and went to Vellore for treatment of kidney 
troubles. Two months ol' stay in the Vellore Christian 
Hospital did not produce the desired result. On 11 
January, 1980, while he was in Calcutta he had to be 
hospitaliMd in the Diamond Harbour Hospital for 
dialysis. The end came five days after, on IS January, 
1980, just on oompletkm of his shriy-fifth tarthday. 

Dr. Baruah’s chief successes lay in the sphere of 
mkaobiology. He was honoiued by the li^w 
N^foologicai. Society as the most outstanding myco 
logist of India. He <|ijMected the genetic code of the 
pareates of citrus fnigts and spelt out tiw mechanism 
Ity wdiich iidecUon Ity them could be arrested. His 
researches in the line, especially on the antlicaiion of 
PCTictlhim dighatum sacc., athled a new dimension 
.to our siedk of Immivledge on the subject. His 
tnvestigatloia into enzymoeubstnte rebdiomhip 


and the process of inl'ection through invisible 
wounds and their detection by pectmolyuc enzym.^ 
were widely applauded by saentists Irom all oi 
the world. It is on the basts of hisfitidihgs ttol the use 
of peciinolyiic enzymes in softening ol fibre plants 
and juie-rooi cuttings was earned out on u pilot sailc 
to the immense advantage of the indusuy. 

Dr. Baruah had to his credit about eighty-two 
research papers carried by scientific journals all over 
the world. The Textile Manufacturer, London, 
Rangoon University Medical Journal, Rangoon, 
Physiologia Plantarum, Sweden, International 
Mycologist, Holland, Economic Botanist, USA, 
Journal of General Microbiology, London, Fibres, 
London, Science and Culture, Journal of the 
Gauhati University, Journal of the Assam Science 
Sodety, Phyton, Indian Agriculturist, Journal of 
Plantation Crops, Indian Phyiopath and Current 
Science are some of the journals and periodicals in 
which his research papers were publicised. Some of 
his dissertations on hitherto unknown aspects of the 
healthy as against the infected plant cells in relation 
to fungus basidiomycetes of the corticiaceae family 
and fungus deuteromycetes of the melanconkceae 
family were also incorporated in the bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture and the allied ^encies of 
the Government of Assam and the Government of 
India. 

Dr. Baruah was always painstaking in his efforts to 
see that his observations and experiments in tiie 
laboratoiy were correlated to actual field woric in the 
farms. “Desk-work without field-work has no roots,” 
he used to say. He initiated as many as eighteen 
research projects, two of them were financed by the 
Indian Central Arecanut Committee and two others 
by the Indian (Eouitcil of Agricultural and Scientific 
Research. 

Dr. Baruah was elected President of the Botany 
Section of the Indian Science Congress, S6th 
Session, Bombay. He gave talks and read out paperc 
in several sittings of the said Congress between 1952 
and 1971. In 1971, he presided over the Mycology 
Section of the International Symposium on Plant 
Pathology, In the same year, he was elected president 
of the Assam Science ‘ Society.' He was twice 
appointetl Visiting Professor on deputation to the 
USA, but he could not accept the assignment on 
both the occasions due to preoccuppation with some 
other work. 

Or. Baruah also served for long as Dean of the 
Faculty of Science, Gauhati University. He had 
monbership in quite a lot of important bodies 
devoted to the pursuit of scientific sh^ies such as the 
Centra] Advisory Board of Biology, New Ddhi, 
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Hxccoiive Council ol the National Botanic Garden, 
Lucknow, Editorial Boards of the Journal of 
Experimental Medicine and Biochemistry and of the 
Indian Ajjnculturist. Calcutta, Assam Slate 
Executive of Planning Forum, Shillong and Radio 
Programme -Advisory Board, Gauhati. He was a 
Fellow of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Allahabad, and Visiting Fellow under the Colombo 
Plan (1956-57). 

Dr. Baruah is survived by his wife. Dr. Parukutty 
Baruah, M.Sc. (BHU), M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab), EL.S. 
(Lond.), distinguished botanist in her own right, who 
retired as Principal, Cotton College, Gauhati, and 
two daughters. The Baruahs had no'son. 

Baruah, Parukutty: Her letter on the subject to the 
present writer, Gauhati, April 9, 1980; Chatiha, P., 
Principal, Sihsagar College: His letter on the subject to 
the present writer, Sibsagar, March 10,1980; Bhaga- 
wati, C. Department of Biology & Botany, Biswanath 
College, Charali: His acquaintance with Dr. Baruali 
as hts mentor narrated to the present writer, Charali, 

S. Chauha 


BARUA, PARBATI PRASAD (1904-1964) 

Well known poet and musician, Parbati Prasad 
Barua was born on 19 August, 1904 in Sibsagar 
district. His great grandfatter Jaduram Barua, was 
the author of the first Assamese dictionaiy. He also 
used to write articles in the Bengali Magazine^ 
Samachar Chandnka and Samachar Darpan. 
Parbati Prasad Barua's father, Radhika Prasad Barua 
was a member of the Assam Council. He was 
awarded the title ‘Rai Saheb' by the British Govem- 
ment Parbati Prasad’s mother Bimala Devi 
published a book of poems mourning the death of 
her eldest son Bhagabati Prasad Barua. Parbati 
Prasad came from an aristocratic family with a rich 
cultural heritage. Mostly due to the environment 
Parbati Prasad and his elder brother Bhagabati 
Prasad became fascinated with poetry and music. 
Parbati Prasad studied in Phuleswari School at 
Sibsagar. Well known poet Padmadhar Qialiha was 
a teacher in that school and he taught music to 
Parbati Prasad for some time. He had a melodious 
voice and had to participate in all local functions. He 
also practised Rabindrasa^eet (Tagore's songs) at 
that time. While he was in school he published a 
hand written magazine Khusibhara. Another hand 
written magazine Mar Jeoti was published and 
Parbati Prasad was a regular contributor of that 


magazine. 

in 1921 Parbati Prasad was admitted into (Cotton 
Ck>lli^e. But his obsession for music and poetry 
made him n^ect his studies and he finally passed 
F.A. eitamination in 1925. in the same year he was 
admitted into Scottish Church College, (Zhlcutta and 
came in contact with the celebrated Assamese poet 
Binanda Barua. Both of them were ardent admirers 
of Rabindranath Tagore arid never missed a chance 
of listening to the poet’s lectures at Albert HalL At 
that time Binanda Barua published a book of poems 
Sankhadhani; the name was chosen by Parbati 
Prasad Barua who painted its cover also. 

After his graduation in 1929 Parbati Prasad 
worked as an apprentice in his uncle's tea garden. 
During this period he published two books of poems. 
Honor Holong and Lakhimi. Then he became the 
manager of 'R^yabari' tea garden, but this did not 
prevent him from writing poetry or attending 
musical conferences. On 14 October, 1933 a tragedy 
occurred .While crossing the Disang river along with 
his brother Bhagabati Prasad and his family the boat 
capsized and he was the lone survivor. For some 
time he was too grief-stricken to write anything. He 
only composed a few mournful songs at that time. 
Then he started working with renewed vigour and 
became the owner of ’Honari’ tea garden. In 1940 
while staying at Broadway Hotel in Calcutta he made 
the fourth Assamese film ’Rupali* in which he played 
the role of’Ananda Mohanta’. He had considerable 
talent as an actor. Unfortunately the combined 
pressure of creative work and the supervision of tea 
garden proved too much for him and he became 
invalid in 1953. Still he worked on. He produced 
several books of poems; Gangumani, Luhati etc. in 
his sick bed. His poems are usually full of the 
descriptions of Nature and some of them reflect the 
poet’s philosophy of life. He loved to describe the 
serene beauty of Autumn. That is why he was called 
the poet of Autumn. 

l^bau Prasatf married Padmakumari who was a 
very beautiful and accomplished tvoman. They had 
four daughters and three sons. 

Parbati Prasad donated a large sum of money to 
various institutions in memory of his elder toother 
Bhagabati Prasad. He gave fifly thousand rupees to 
the Assamese Literary Association. He was also 
responsible for the erection of ’Bhagabati Prasad 
.Mancha’ at Sibsagar. He established, ’Bhagabati 
Memorial School’ at Honari and despite ill health 
worked as a Headmaster there for aooMtime. In 
.recognition of his contributions to Assamese 
literature he was elected the Pr'.;.ident of Assamese 
LUerary Association at (3oali»ra in 1961.. When he 
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appeared on the stage from his sick bed he received a 
loud applause from the audience. In i%4 he had two 
strokes and died on 7 June ot the same year. 

"Harbun Prasad Barua Rachanahali", edited by Sn 
Paban Nath Sharma, published by Sn Nagen Saikiya, 
Assam Sahitya Sabha, March 19m. 

SlBAl’RASANNA BHATTACHARYYA 


BARUA, PRAMATHES CHANDRA (1903-1951) 

Pramathes Chandra Barua was bom into a patri¬ 
cian family of ancient lineage. The Mughal Emperor 
Jehangir( 1605-27) had conferred on it the hereditary 
title of Raja as seal of recognition of its aristocracy 
and extensive land holding. 

The zamindary of the Baruas was in north-east 
India. In the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
family shifted the seat of its estate to Gauripur in the 
Goalpara district of Assam, where Pramathes was 
born on 24 October, 1903. His father, Riga Prabhat 
Chandra Barua was a well known figure of his times 
as a munificent patron of literature and arts, Prama- 
thes’s mother. Rani Sarojbala, a deeply religious 
woman, was also an accomplished singer. 

,, As the first born, and a male child at that, 
Pramathes received in his childhood affection and 
attention in abundant measure. He was not sent to 
school at first but was coached at home by reputed 
teachers and taught, along with normal instructions, 
music, horse riding, rowing, outdoor games and the 
use of firearms. He imbibed the sophisticated and 
cultured atmosphere of the household and showed 
early signs of having a natural flair for the arts 
including acting and dancing. He was also fond I of 
games and liked to accompany hunting parties. He 
shot a tiger when he was barely thirteen. 

Young Pramathes was sent to Calcutta, where the 
Gauripur raj had several houses, and admitted to 
class IX of Hare School. He passed the Matriculation 
Examination of Calcutta University from Gauhati in 
1918. Alter some interruption in his studies he Joined 
the Presidency College in Calcutta and obtained in 
1924 the degree of Bachelor of Science with honours 
in Physics. 

During his years as a student in Calcutta he 
became keenly interested in dramatics. He went to 
Gauripur frequently and whenever there, would 
direct and act in plays staged by him. He was a 
popular ‘prince' with his people and became well 
known as a pianist, an jEsrqf player, a singer, an actor. 


a'footballer, a tennis player and a big game hunter. 

Pramathes had meanwhile been married to 
Madhuri Devi in 1921. He lost his mother in 1925. In 
the following year he went to England, the first ol 
many subsequent trips abroad. In the same year he 
became a nominated member of Assam Legislative 
Council and chose to associate himself with the party 
in opposition becoming its chief whip. However, he 
soon became tired of politics and iinaily got out of it 
within three years after joining the Legislative 
Council. 

Pramathes Barua's first association with cinema 
was in 1929 when he became a director of a company 
called the British Dominion Films Ltd. He was at 
that time spending more and more of his time in 
Calcutta where he had become a well known figure 
in artistic and upper crust circles as a highly gifled 
young man of exceptional good looks, infinite charm 
and spendthrift habits. He had come to know Debakt 
Bose, a pioneer in the field of Bengali cinema, who 
persuaded him to join the board of directors of the 
company. He did not act in the films made by it 
except in a bit part in Panchashar, the last of e^ht 
films produced by the company. By then his interest 
in cinema must have been aroused, for, when he 
went to Europe later in the year (1930) he took with 
him a letter of introduction from Rabindranath 
Tagore which helped him to get training in the craA 
of film making in a studio in ^ris. While there, he is 
reported to have written a script for a film. 

Returning to India in 1931 Pramathes Barua 
formed his own film producing concern. It made 
three films before it went out of business. In all the 
three, based on his own stories, he acted in the lead 
roles. In the Yml, Apatadhi, he introduced filming 
indoors under artificial lighting, a process which had 
not been tried before here, in the third film, Bengal 
1983 he tried his hand for the first time at film 
direction. 

The years 1931-33 were notable and turbulent 
on^ ill the life of Pramathes Barua. Cinema in those 
years was undergoing an pimost mutative change 
with the coming of sound and talking pit^ures. 
Barua’s production concern was up to its neck in 
debts. He had to grapple with a host of problems, 
technical, financial arid artistic that the era of talking 
pictures had brought in its wake. On the one hand he 
found his artistic vocation and became irrevocably 
involved in film making in all its aspects, while on the 
other, his personal life was buffeted by a passionate 
love affair with a woman ofgreat charm, l^hitt Devi 
whom he married despite strong opposition from his 
family and friends. His allowance was cut off and he 
spent days and months in dire financial distress. 
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Pramathes Barua joined New Theatres Ltd., the 
concern which became synonymous with the best of 
Bengali cinema of the period, in 1933. Thus began a 
fruitful association and a period of fame and 
fulfilment. The first film he directed and acted in for 
New fheatres Ltd., was Rupalekha. He did not direct 
the next one Abashese but took the main role in it. 
Then came Debdas in 1935 which brought him 
unprecedented popularity bordering on adoration. 
He directed the film and acted in the role of the 
dissipated and doomed hero of the widely read novel 
by Sarat Chandra Chatteijee. Debdas was followed 
by Grihadaha, another of Sarat Chandra’s novels. 
His next film Maya proved a failur- at the box ofltce. 
But the next one, Mukti made in 1937,was a pheno¬ 
menal popular success. He had made a Hindi version 
of Debdas and did one of Mukti. These and other 
Hindi films directed by him like Zindagi spread his 
fame throughout India. He was by now directing the 
music of most of his films and used in Mukti Tagore 
songs and tunes, a practice which has been followed 
by other directors of his and subsequent generations. 
Alter Mukti he directed and acted in two other 
Bengali films in one of which, RqjaiJayanu, he gave 
a marvellous demonstration of his unsuspected Hair 
for comedy. He severed his connection with New 
Theatres Ltd in 1939. 

In 1940 he contracted with another concern to 
direct Shap Mukti. in the same year he started with 
others M.P. Productions. He made for the new 
(xmcern in which he had part proprietary interest 
several films in quick succession in one of which, 
Uttarayan, the lead female role was taken by Jamuna 
Devi, whom he later married. In 1942 he made Sesh 
Uttar teaming with Kanan Devi, the heroine of 
Mukti. A Hindi version Jawab, was also made. 
Another double version film followed'in 1944. 

Pramathes lost his father in 1945. His bonds with 
Gauripur had become thin and he had ceased to take 
any interest in the affairs of the zemindary. He was 
pressed by his two brothers to return to Gauripur and 
look after the management of the estate. He did go 
but his heart was not in it. He returned to Calcutta 
and resumed making films. He made several. 
However, his health, impaired by years of hard 
drinking and dissipation, had by now given way. He 
was stricken with tuberculosis and suffered from 
various other ailments. He went for treatment to 
Europe in 1948 but cut short his slay. He had become 
an alraholic and was in acute financial, physical and 
mental distress. By 1950 he had become very ill 
indeed and could not complete Maya Kanan, a film 
he had started to work on. He wem to Europe once 
again for treatment but came back within a few 


months. He died in Calcutta leaving behind his 
widow and six children. 

Pramathes Barua became a legend in his lifetime. 
His image of the irresistible Prince Charming fated to 
destroy himself remains undiminished to this day. 
The roles he played and the life he led reinforced the 
image. As a director he could combine art with 
comhiercc and daring experiments with convention. 
He directed and acted in more than twenty-Tive films. 

Reiied on Kalish Mukherfee’s Bangta Chalatchitrer 
Itihas, Desk Binodan Sankhya 1965 and newspaper 
dippings besides talking lo late F. C. Barua’s sisierand 
nephews. 

Kironmoy Raiia 


BARUAH, RADHA GOBINDA (1900-1975) 

Born in a respectable Brahmin family ot Sibsagar 
in Upper, Assam on 17 October, 1900, Radha 
Gobinda Baruah became one of the leading citizens 
of Assam, by virtue of hard work, perseverance and 
determination. His father, Guna Gobinda Baruah, a 
Revenue Olficer of the Government of Assam under 
the British rule, provided his son, Radha Gobinda, 
all facilities for studies-family repiitation, proper 
environment and wherewithal. To his father's 
dismay he could not make any mark in the school at 
Sibsagar; on the contrary, he appeared to be a 
wayward boy with interest in extra-mural activities 
such as gymnasium, sports, theatrical performance 
etc. There was a noticeable change in Radha 
Gobinda's student life when his father was 
transferred to Nowgong where he passed the Matri¬ 
culation Examination of Calcutta University in 1917 
in the second division from the Nowgong 
Government High School. He was sent to Cotton 
College, Gauhati, for college education, but due to 
an attack of smallpox he went home at Dibrugarh. in 
the meantime his father had settled permanently in 
Dibrugarh after retirement. 

Sensing that young Radha Gobinda was no good 
at studies, his lather engaged him in a (ea estate 
which he had purchased. Though he showed keen 
interest in business, Radha Gobinda Baruah did not 
take much interest in the management of the tea 
garden. Indeed, his father despaired of his son. Like a 
truant, Radha Gobinda left for Calcutta to learn 
Book-keeping and Accounuincy for which he 
somehow had an atiracuon. Before completed the 
course he returned io his home tow n, Dibrugarh, 
where he succeeded in persuadit^ an officer the 
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then Imperial Bank of India to open a branch of the 
Bank. Radha Oobinda Baruah himself became an 
employee of the Dibnigarh branch of the Bank. 
However, his association with the bank was short 
and he left iL He joined the family printing press. 
Baruah Press. In addition young Radha Gobinda 
Baruah worked as an agent of the Bombay Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. His interest in the agency 
became so deep that he stood first among all the 
agents of the ^mpany in terms of business and 
secured high commendation of the Company in 
Assam, Bengal and Bihar. 

As Baruah was looking after the family printing 
press an unusual idea struck him. At that time there 
was in Dibrugarh an English Weekly newspaper. 
Times of Assam, very popular with the tea planters in 
Upper Assam who were mostly Europeans. Radhu 
Gobinda one day mooted the proposal before the 
editor of Times of Assam that he wanted to bring a 
new Weekly in English from his own press. Hie 
editor of the old Weekly, Kedar Nath Goswami, 
frankly told Baruah that the proposal was quite 
attractive for an energetic young man, but as 
newspaper management was beset with formidable 
dilficulties, it would not be advisable for Baruah to 
embark on the venture of the kind. In Baruah's own 
words, "Actually his (Goswami’s) doubts made me 
more determined and 1 made up my mind to see that 
a second Weekly got its footing in Assam." true to 
his determination, Baruah started a new Weekly, 
second in Assam, on 4 August, 1939 under the name. 
The Assam Tribune. This name was suggested by a 
European planter, G. Boyal. The.time was obviously 
not propitious for the new Weekly as the World War 
11 was round the corner and Dibrugarh soon became 
part of the operational area. However, Baruah did 
not succumb to the dilficulties created by the War 
and went ahead with the Weekly and proved it to be a 
success. 

The birth of The Assam Tribune at his own 
initiative was a turning point in Baruah's life, and it 
seemed to him that he was no longer going to be a 
rolling stone gathering no moss. Through untiring 
elTorts he planned to convert the Weekly into a Daily 
newspaper, not from Dibrugarh but from Gauhati, 
the premier town of Assam. And, on 30 September, 
1946, he brought out The Assam Tribune s^ Assam’s 
first English Daily newspaper. Since then this paper 
has i^ayed a very important role in moulding public 
opinion in this region. Not Content with this daily 
piq>er, Baruah brought out two other newspapers 
wiritin a span of ten years^ Assam Bani was the 
Assamese Weekly that he started on 1 July 195S, and 
this pwper is at present the laigest circulated Weekly 


in Assam. About ten years tatcr, on 4 August, 1965 
Baruah brought out the Assamese Daily, T)aimk 
Asam. This paper too like its two sister publications. 
The Assam Tribune and Asam Bani has become a 
success with the largest circulatipn among all the 
new^pers in Assamese. These three newspapers 
tc^ether bear testimony to Radha Gobinda Baruah’s 
organising capacity and able management of 
newspaper industty. Sahita firakask is the 
Publication Section of the Tribune establishment 
through which he had been publishing important 
works of Lakshmi Nath Bezbaruah, the great 
Assamese litterateur. 

. It is noteworthy that versatile Radha Gobinda 
Baruah found inGauhab-the seat of his three news> 
papers-a wide field to devote himself in a big way to 
public activities specially sports and culture, 
notwithstanding his preoccupation with the three 
newspapers which he had been looking after, sinide* 
handed, since their inception. His interest in 
gymnasium, sports, histrionics and mher cultural 
activities which marked his earlier years revived in a 
big way. The establishment of the Nehru Stadium at 
Gauhati which is a landmark in the development of 
Gauhati city, the organisation of the Lokapriya 
Gopinath Bardoloi Football Tournament, the 
Gauhati Indoor Stadium, the Assam Sangit Sanme- 
lani, the Assam Flying Oub are all the results of 
Baruah's fore.sight and labour. The Bihu fmtival that 
forms an important feature of the cultural life of the 
Assamese people has been given a new character by 
Baruah in as much as the festival is now-a-days cele> 
brated in an organised manner in rural as well as 
urban areas of the State. In the midst of his activities 
in myriad fields, Baruah used to play a very 
important role in popularising the Small Savings 
Movement in Assam as Chairman of the State 
Advisory Committee on Small Savings for several 
years. He was a member of the first Press Council of 
India for a term. 

Politics was no attraction for Radha Gobinda 
Baruah, though he had intimate connection with 
eminent politicians in Assam and outside. However, 
being impressed by his organising skill, his friends 
pressed him to seek election to the Gauhati 
Municipal Corporation in 1974 -the first poll in the 
Corporation. The idea was that Baruah would be 
able to^vea fresh look to the civic affairs of Assam's 
largest city. He sought in 1974 the electiop on 
Congress ticket and was duty elected. But there was a 
fly in the ointment. The ingress Party tailed to 
secure an^ absolute majority in the Cbr^ration 
election and, the responsibility to run the civic affairs 
went to the non*Con^^ party. Not a politician 
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himself, Baruah was trapped by the Non-Congress 
counsellors of the Gauhati Corporation and they 
elected him as their leader resulting in his election as 
the first Mayor of Gauhati Corporation. Baruah 
himself realised that the way through which he 
secured the honour of being the first Mayor of the 
city was not edifying, in any case. This feeling really 
caused a setback to his health from which he did not 
fully recover. He died on 15 July, 1975. 

Radha Gobinda Baruah's forte was his capacity to 
endear himself to all sections of the population by his 
amiable manners and strong personality. Tliat was 
the key to the success of his life in the later years. 
Never given to despair even in the midst of adversi¬ 
ties he had a clear perspective in what he sought to 
perform, and this he followed in a spirit of self- 
coniidence. It is admitted by all in Assam that Radha 
Gobinda Baruah's contributions to the cultural and 
social life of Assam have been as notable as to the 
newspaper industry. 

Baruah has left behind three sons and four 
daughters besides a host of relatives who have 
acquired name and fame in different fields of 
activities such as administration, tea industry and 
business. 

Radha Gobinda Baruah Gommemorauon Volume, 
1978; The Assam Tribune Silver Jubilee Number, 
Personal knowledge oj the compiler. 

Satis Ch. Kakai i 


BOROOAH, ROHINI KANTA (1910-1968) 

Educationist and litterateur, Rohini Kanta Barua 
was one of the best known pioneers of biochemical 
research in India. 

Born at Sadiya in Upper Assam in 1910, Rohini 
Kanta was the eldest of the two sons of Keshab Kanta 
Barua, reputed school teacher. Keshab Kanta came 
of the lineage of the Bania KakatisofSibsagarand his 
father (Rohini Kanta's grandfather), Tanushyam 
Barua, was a mouzadar, demi-ofllcial revenue collec¬ 
tor of Sibsugar. As Assistant School Master, Keshab 
Kanta held a transferable post and had to serve a 
goodly number of Government High Schools in 
different places. He died in 1923 when he was 
officiating as the Headmaster of Tejpur Government 
High School. Rohini Kanta was then only thirteen 
years old. 

In 1926 Rohini Kama passed the Matriculation 
1 vaminatioi] from the Sibsagar Government High- 
.SlIkmiI in the First Division with star marks and 


letters in five subjeas. In 1928 he passed the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination in Science from the Cbtton 
College, Gauhati, in the First Division with letters in 
three subjects. In 1930, he graduated with Honours 
in Chemistry from the Presidency College, (Calcutta. 
In 1932, he took his M.Sc degree in Chemistry 
(Organic) from the University of Calcutta standing 
flrst in Class II. A year later, he also took the B.L. 
degree in Class I from the University Law College, 
Calcutta. 

Back in Assam, Rohini Kanta competed for the 
Assam Civil Service Examination in 1933. He 
acquitted himself quite creditably and was selected 
for appointment as Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
At the eleventh hour, however, his appointment was 
rescinded due to adverse police report. Rohini 
Kanta's mother happened to be the sister of Dr. 
Bhubane.swar Borooah, a prominent Congressman 
and later President, Gauhati District Congress 
(Committee, and of Laksheswar Borooah, later an 
M.L.A on Congress ticket from Dibrugarh and 
Speaker, Assam Legislative Assembly. This irked the 
overzealous police officers of the British 
Government and they lost no time in bedaubing 
Rohini Kanta with anti-British proclivities. 

Undaunted by this damper at the beginning of his 
career, Rohini l^nta took to the practice of law at the 
Dibrugarh Coun and soon established his 
reputation as an outstanding lawyer. He could not, 
however, continue for long in the legal profession. In 
1938 at the instance of his maternal uncles he joined 
Cotton Ck)llege, Gauhati as a lecturer in Chemistry, 
though it meant considerable reduction in income. 

A versatile genius with remarkable resilience, 
Rohini Kanta had no difllculty in proving his mettle 
as a very successful teacher of Chemistry. In 1946, he 
went to England on an overseas stipend from the 
Government and had him enrolled in the University 
of Liverpool as a research scholar under Dr. R. A 
Moitun, Professor and H6ad of the Depanment, 
Biochemistry. In 1948, he had his doctorate from the 
said University for his thesis on Vitamin A and its 
chemical and physiochemical reactions on metabo¬ 
lism of the human body. While in the U.K., he 
represented India in the International Biophemistiy 
Conference. 

Back in India, Rohini Kanta joined the newly 
started Assam Medical College at Dibrugarh as 
Professor and Head of the Department of 
Biochemistry (1948). In 1960, he was persuaded to 
come over to Gauhati and join as I^ofessor and 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, It was he who 
practically built up the post-graduate laboratory of 
Chemistry by procuring most up-to-date and 
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sophisticated appliances from abroad. The first 
research scholar to be admitted into a doctorate in 
the physical sciences by the Gauhati University, 
namely Dr. M. G. R. Nair, had Dr. R. K. Baruaas his 
guide. 

In 1968, having been appointed an examiner for a 
doctoral thesis by the University of Baroda, Dr. 
Barua went to Baroda to do also the viva-voce part of 
examination. On his way back, he halted for a day in 
Calcutta. While getting on board a plane bound for 
Gauhati in the early hours on 7 July, 1968, he felt a 
sudden paroxysm of pain in the chest. Medical help 
was rushed, but it was of no avail. The end came 
almost immediately. 

As a scientist. Dr. Barua's chief successes lay in the 
sphere of biochemistry, specially in the domain of 
some little known or generally skipped-over aspects 
of chemical reaction and the resultant ener^gy 
changes occurring in living cells when the body 
absorbs nutrients and assimilates vitamins. His 
investigations into the hydraulic reactions on 
metabolism of the vertebrates when the digestive 
enzymes interact on doses of Vitamin A and Vitamin 
D are well received by scientists all over the world. 
Indeed, Vitamin A and Vitamin D were with him a 
passion and a craze. Most of his research papers, 
which were carried by sulyea-joumals like the 
Analyst, London, Biochemical Journal. U.K. Indian 
Journal oj Chemistry, Current Science etc., dealt with 
these two vitamins either directly of indirectly. 
Professor Morton of Liverpool, in his inaugural 
address to the International Biochemistry 
Cohference held at Bangalore, described Dr. Barua 
as “one of the pioneers of biochemical research in 
India.” 

Dr. Barua was an educationist in an unorthodox 
sense of the term. He was much worried about the 
antipathy to Mathematics and the physical sciences 
exhibited by most of our schoolgoing children. The 
malaise, as he diagnosed it, is due to the fact that 
these “disciplines” are imposed of them as serious 
mental exercise whereas our children should have 
been “accultured” in themXrom the early stages in a 
“play-way” fashion. Dr. Barua’s approach to the 
problem was “induaive”; from specific instances 
young learners would be encouraged to work out 
their way to a general prindple. 

With a view to experimenting on his ideas of 
educational reform. Dr. Barua established at 
Dibrugarh a Pre-Primaiy School for children under 
six years of age. He was its President and sole driving 
force as long as he served in the Medical Collie 
there. He contributed a lot towards shaping the 
decisions o( the Court, the Academic Coundt and 


the Executive Council of the Gauhati University. He 
was also the Chairman of the Selection Committee 
for appointment to the Regional Laboratory at 
Jorhat, a Government of India undertaking, a 
member of the Board of Governors, Regional 
Engineering College, Silchar, and of the Advisory 
Board, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 
In 1955, he presided over the Science Section of the 
Assam Sahnya Sahha at Gauhati. 

Rohini Kanta Barua was also a distinguished 
writer is Assamese. In the early stages, he assumed 
the pseudonym, Lajkuria (The Bashful). A large 
number of his essays on popular science and short 
stories as well as poems are scattered in the leading 
periodicals of the day. In 1932, he won a prize from 
the Assam Sahitya Sahha fbr a work on popular 
Science, namely Bijnanar Sadhu (Tales of Science). 
Another work of his, Panpushtt Bynan (Science of 
Nutrition) saw the light of day at a ^iter date. He 
introduced into Assamese the Julian Huxley type of 
writing on popular science having his eye on a 
readership of young learners. A man of varied gills, 
he had also an absorbing penchant for the classics, 
especially the plays of Visakhadatta and Bana and 
those of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. He 
also kept abreast of the most modern trends in 
literature. His Param Kahudha is a faithful 
translation into Assamese of Knut Hamsun's Hunger 
and was an instant success. Unfortunately some of 
his works, literary and scientific, both in English and 
Assamese, were left half-done. 

No appraisal of Rohini Kanta Barua shall be 
complete without a reference to his magnetic 
personality. Hefly and tall, endowed with a superb 
physique neatly relieved by a dolichocephalic head, 
which in turn was adorned with a bright face 
radiati^ soothing smiles and robust optimism, 
Rohini Kanta was eminently prepossessing in 
outlook. “In conferences in the University and 
elsewhere”, in the words of a contemporary, “his 
words were characterised by a distinct clarity of 
conception and expression and a marked degree of 
objective grasp. And such pleasant were his ways of 
putting things that the keenest, antagonist would 
accept a defeat from his with a smile, if not an 
embrace.” 

Rohini Kanta got married to Muktalata, daughter 
of Rai Bahadur D. C Barua of Jorhat and sister of 
H. P. Barua. The Baruas were, however, childless. 
The Assam Sdence Society institutes award in his 
itarne out of a trust created with grants from the 
Government and donation from Mrs. Muktalata 
Barua. « 

Neog, M.: Prcifessor Dr. Rohini Kanta Banm . An 
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Obiiuaiy Note, in the Journal oj the University qf‘ 
Gauhatt (ProJessorRohint Kama Barua Commemora- 
non Valume), No. 2, Vol. XVI'XVU, Chaliha, P.: His 
letter on the subject to the author, Sibsagar, March 10, 
1980; Baruah, G. C : Notes and scribblings on Dr. 
Baruah 's work in his private Jile, Dotartment aj 
Physics, Biswanath College; Charali; Dowera, S.; Bio¬ 
data oJ Dr. R. K Barua supplied to Shri G. C. Baruah, 
Gauhatt University; Goswami, P.: Talk on the subject 
to Shri G. C. Baruah, Department of Bio-Chemistry, 
Gauhatt Medical College. 


S. Chaliha 


BASAK, RADHA GOVINOA (1885 1982) 

Son of Jagamohan and Manorama, 
Radha Govinda received his early education in the 
town of Dacca (now spelt as Dhaka and the capital of 
Bai^deshJ, where he was born on 8 January, 1885. 
He passed the Entrance Examination of Calcutta 
University in the first division in 1901 and secured a 
second-grade scholarship. He took his M.A. in 
Sanskrit in 1907 from the Dacca College, then under 
the Calcutta University standing first and winning 
the Sonamani Prize of the University. After working 
for sometime as Head Pandit in the Dacca Collegiate 
School he started researches in Indian epigraphy and 
palaeography as a Bengal and Assam Government 
Research Scholar under the guidance of Harinath l>e 
in the imperial (now National) Library and carried 
on the same for about a couple of years (1908-10). In 
1910 he officiated as Lecturer in Sanskrit in the 
Dacca College and a year later was made permanent 
in the said post and was transferred to the RAjshahi 
College. He worked there for eight years. While in 
Ridsahi he completed a Catalogue of the 
archaeological relics in the museum of the Varendra 
Research Society Ridsahi (1919) in collaboration 
with Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. On the 
invitation of Sir Asutosh Mookeijee he joined the 
Calcutta University on lien to leach Indian epigraphy 
in I’' i8 and a year later went back to the Rajshahi 
i. oil' ge on obtaining the Senior i^fessorship in 
Sanskrit in the then Bengal Provincial Educational 
Scivice. He woited there till 1921 and in the same 
year joined the newly fpunded Dacca University on 
deputation. He served this University from July 1921 
to July 1933 as Lecturer in the department of 
Sanskrit and Bengali and also additionally as 
Lecturer in Epigraphy in the departmmt of Histoiy. 
He left Dacca in July, 1933 to join the Presidency 


CoU^ where he shortly became the Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit and from where he retired in 
De<%mber 1940. During this period (until 1941) he 
was an Honorary Lecturer in the departments of 
Sanskrit, Pali and Ancient Indian History and 
Culture of the Calcutta University. 

The R^shahi phase of Basak's career was faiitful 
in ways more than one. Here he came in close 
contact with the Varendra Research Society and its 
founder-member, Akshyaya Kumar Mattreya( 1861- 
1930). The Society had then been collecting 
inscriptions and other antiquities and Basak took the 
opportunity of utilising his knowledge of Sanskrit 
and epigraphy by studying the source-material 
embedded in these original records. He made his 
debut as an epigraphist in 1916 by editing the 
Epigraphia Indica (published in Vol. Xll) for the first 
time the Belave copper-plate of the East Bengal King, 
Bhojavarman (first half of the twell t hi ^-niury). In the 
same journal Basak published a large number of 
inscriptions of Bengal, including the well-known set 
of five copper-plates found at Damodarpur 
(Diniupur, now in Bangladesh). He appeared as a 
front-rank historian in 1934 with his History of North- 
Eastern India (henceforth referred to as History), 
which as a doctoral dissertation earned him the Ph.D 
degree of the Dacca University in the previous year. 
This twelve chapter volume deals with the history of 
the region concerned comprising the present day 
Bihar, Bengal (undivided), Assam and Orissa as well 
as the neighbouring Nepal, during the period 
extending approximately from A D. 320 to AD. 760. 
The forte of the book lies in the wealth of hitherto 
unknown facts, not a few of which were brought to 
light by the author himself from his study of epigra- 
phical records. Though the accent in this work is on 
the relevant insenptions, Basak has utilised the data 
gathered from other sources, such as numismatic 
and literary, to make his story complete. As he has 
given the contents of the relevant inscriptions in a 
nutshell, the general readers of this book, parti¬ 
cularly those who are not coversant with Sanskrit, 
can avoid the trouble of consulting the original 
documents or (he editions and translations thereof 
Which are now not easily available. The author had a 
feeling of inability to make his book comprehensive 
by including in it full-length discussions on the non¬ 
political aspects of the people of North-Eastern India 
and hence perhaps he was later prompted to write on 
the social, ecormmic, reli^us and cultural 
conditions of ancient India in general, and Bengal in 
particular. Thus long after the publkiatjon of his 
AKnoO'cune in succession a series of old texts, edited 
and/or translated (in Bengali as wdl as in Ei%iish) by 
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bon : KautiUya Arthasastra (I950>SU with only 
Bengtli rendering; 1964, with the original text as 
well), Sandhyakaranandtn's Ramchahta (1953, with 
a Boigali translation tdgether with the original text; 
prkw to it, in 1939, he collaborated with R. (i 
Mgjumdar and Nanigopal Banedee in publishing its 
critical edition and its English translaiion), Hala's 
poetical work in Prakrit called Gathasauasai (19%, 
with the original and Bengali rendering thereof; 
1971, with the original and English translation as 
well as a long 'Introduction' comprising historical 
and cultural gleanings), Pravarasena's Ravanavaha 
or Setuwtndha (1959) and the Mahavastu-Avadana 
(in three volumes, 1963,1964,1968). His last work in 
the area of textual scholarship is the reincarnation of 
Haraprasad Sastri's edition of the Ramacharita 
(1910), published by the Asiatic Society in 1972. His 
other works include Prachina Bharatiya 
Rqlyasasana-paddhati in Bengali (1955), Asokan 
Inscriptions (1959) and Lectures on Buddha and 
Buddhism(\^\). Besides, he has contributed to the 
first volume of the History of B&igal (edited by R. C. 
Majumdar, 1943), the second and the fiifVh volumes 
of the Cultwai Heritage of India 1937,1978) and the 
RHigion qf the Hindus (1953). His several articles 
lying scattered in various English and Bengali 
periodicals (some of which are defunct) deserve an 
early compilation. 

Profound scholarship of Radha Govinda B a sa k 
brought many an honour to hint. The Sanskrit 
College of Clalcutta conferred on him the title of 
'Vidyavachaspati' in 1963. It also wisely requisi¬ 
tioned his services by inviting him toactasamemlwr 
of the Committee for Post-Graduate Training and 
Research and also as Chairman of the Board of 
Editors for Research Publications. He presided over 
Section 1 (Ancient India) of the Indian History 
Congress at Gwalior in 1952 and delivered courses of 
lectures on 'Indian life as depicted in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit Work, Mahavasiu Avadana' at the Calcutta 
UniversiQr in 1958 and Some Aspects of Kautilya’s 
Political Thinking' at the University of Burdwan in 
1967, The l^esident of India gave him the *Orti- 
fiicate of Honour in Sanskrit' on 15 August, 1965, 
while the Asiatic Society elected him its Honorary 
Fellow ui 1967 and awarded him the Tagore Plaque 
m 1980. The University of Burdwan conferred on 
him D.Litt (Honoris causa) in 1972. 

The rare combination ol* an excellent Sanskritist 
anda sound epigraphst in Radha (jovinda Basak has 
endowed his works with a commendable periection. 
His editions of tlw inscriptions, published well-nigh 
six(y or seventy years ago, are still the most 
dependable. His editions of old t»tts, cnriclied 1^ 


factual and perceptive 'Introduction's have 
facilitated the task of collecting historical and cultural 
■riutterials from them, md have set the model for 
subsequent editors of ancient texts. As the author of 
the History he has studied these texts with the mind 
and eye of a historian and madegood use of the data 
gleaned therefrom in his historical writings. And 
with his knowledge of, and taste in, literature he 
could look at the epigraphical records from the 
literary point of view. His extensive oeuvre has 
covered practically every aspect of ancient Indian 
history and culture. Admittedly his contributions 
have substantially helped us m reconstructing the 
twilight past of India in general, and of Bengal in 
particular. 

As a historian Radha Govinda Basak belongs to 
the so-called old school of historians to whom the 
accuracy of historical facts is more important than 
any extra-rhistorical consideration and the 
ascertainment of historical truth by proceeding on 
such principles as are followed by a judge were the 
primary conditions of his profession. His modem 
outlook has been manifest in underlining the 
necessity of the neighbouring countries and he has 
himself set an example by studying the history of 
Nepal in depth (he spared no pains in up^ting the 
chapter on this history in the second edition of his 
History in the light of new materials at the age of 
eighty) on the conviction that a fuller understanding 
of ancient Indian history and culture is possible ohly 
in the context of the history and culture of this 
neighbouring country which was an integral part of 
India in ancient times. 

Radha Govinda Basak belongs to a genermion 
which is fast disappearing. His works represent the 
sunset glow of the historical scholarship which was 
inaugurated in the last century by Western Indo¬ 
logists and sustained by their Indian compatriots. 
His love for his mother tongue is exemplary and his 
numerous Writings in Bengali seem to tnark the 
climax of a tradition flourishing since the time of 
Haraprasad Sastri (1851-1931) and Akshyaya Kumar 
Maitreya (supra), when history was in happy rapport 
with literature. With the death of Radha Govinda 
Basak, which occurred' on 10 December, 1982, 
perhaps ends an era of historical scholarship base^ 
on sound knowledge of source languages and ability 
of editing texts. 

Collection of bio-data mostly based on author’s 
interview with the late R. O'. Basak. 

Kalyan Kumar Dasourta 
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BASAWANAL, SHIVALINGAPPA 
SHIVAYOGAPPA (1893-1951) 

Professor Shtvaiingappa Shivayogappa Bauwinal 
was bom on 7 November, 1893 at Haven in Dhar- 
wad district. His father Shivayogappa was a station 
master who served in many places in Bellary DbUicl 
H e knew three languages, Kannada, En^ish and 
Sanskrit and taught his eldest son Shivalingappa all 
these three languages at home and sent him to 
Wardlaw Mission High School at Bellary. Being in 
Bellary District Basawanal understood enough of the 
Telugu language and this knowledge enabled him in 
later life while he was editing Veerashaiva literary 
volumes. When BasawanaPs father was transferred 
to Bijapur district Basawanal joined the Govenunent 
High School at Dharwad from which institution he 
passed his Matriculation. Basawanal joined the 
Deccan College, Poona for his higher education. He 
.was not only a good student in the College but had 
endeared himself to the then Principal F W. Bain, a 
brilliant Kholar. Basawanal studied in this College 
for four years and completed his B.A. Examination 
in 1914 with honours, taking History and Economics 
as his optional subjects. Notwithstanding hard 
family affairs caus^ by his parent's death, 
Basawanal joined the Deccan College again for his 
Master's Degree and in the course of the next two 
years passed his M.A. Examination distinguishing 
himself in History, Economics and Political Science. 
Along with Basawanal; his colleague Sakhare also 
passed his M.A. Examination. The prize amount 
instituted by the Lingayat community to the first 
M.A of the community, at the instance of 
Basawanal, was divided equally between these two 
although Basawanal was the full claimant. Not only 
this but Basawanal wanted the amount to be given in 
the form of books and not in cash. This only shows 
his love for knowledge from the beginning. 

In those days, the number of graduates in any 
community was small and if they so desired they 
would have got Government posts easily. But 
Basawanal, preferred to serve the country in general 
and his Lingayat community in particular and 
decided to enter the educational field. As a first step 
he started with the spread of education. 

Basawanal and his friend, H. F. Kattimani, had 
decided to start an dQucationai institution and 
informed the eiders and friends of their conununity 
about their decision. Although the All India 
Veerashaiva Conferences held in 1902 at Dharwad 
and in 1904 at Bangalore had passed resolutions in 
favour of starting educational institutions, the 
resolutions had not nuuerialized as yeL A meeting of 


the elders of the community to discuss this matter 
was called. The partidpants, Panditappa Chikkodi, 
M. R. Sakhare, $. S. Bmwanal, B. B. Mamadapur, 
B. S. Hanchinal, H. F. Kattimani and B. L F^til, 
decided to start an Educational Institution with 
headquarters at Belgaum on the sarne lines as the 
Deccan Education Society, Pune. This decision was 
taken after considering the suitability of Dharwar 
where the Lingayat A^ociation was already in 
existence, Bijapur, Bt^lkot, Shivayoga Mandir etc. 
Finally in 1916, the Kamatak Lingayat Education 
Society was founded and under its auspices The 
Gilganchi Arlal High School commenced woikingat 
Belgaum. As per the present secular ideals the 
Sodety is now renamed as The Kamatak Liberal 
Education Society. Its brancher have now spread 
throughout the Karnataka State. Thus the Society 
has now done its utmost for the spread of education. 
Basawanal served, at various times, in the Sodety 
which he built, as a teacher, as a Headmaster and as 
a Professor. 

After passing his M. A Examination, Basawanlal’s 
attention was directed towards Kannada Literature. 
Further, by his own strenuous efforts he acquired 
enough proficiency in many aspects of Kannada 
literature. He started the Literary Committee that 
formed a part of the Dharwad Lingayat Educational 
Institution and published critical editions of works in 
old Kannada like Channabasava Purana, Shabtua- 
Shaakara Vitasa, Prabhulinga Leele etc. Also on 
behalf of the Kamatak Vidya Vardhaka Sangha, 
Dharwad, he published two classical works on 
grammar and rhetorics, (1) Kayyavalokana of 
Nagavarma and (2) Shabdanushasana of 
Bhattakalanka Deva, with comments and notes. The 
Great Basavanna's yachanas freed from errors 
which had crept into them over the ages have been 
arranged by him in order and with comments and 
notes and were published just two months prior to 
his death in 1.951 In view of such massive 
contribution to Kannada literature, the Kannada 
Sahitya Parishat elected him unanimously to be the 
President of the Kannada Sahitya Sammelana held 
at Rabakavi in December 1944. Earlier in 1940, he 
worked as the Chairman of the 'Recqttkm 
Committee of the Kannada Sahifya Sammelana. 
(25th Session) held at Dharwad, in 1940. 

Basawanal has to his credit a number of other 
works both in Kannada and Et^sh. He was joiid 
author of "Hand-book cd Indian Administration *and 
"Musings of Basawa” in English; "Histat^ <d India" 
and "History <d'JBngiand" in Kannada. He also con¬ 
ducted the weil-lmoim Kannada tiraniy monthly 
Aow Kamatak^ since 1943. 
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Basawanal was connected with vanous cultural 
and literary institutions, as member of Kannada 
SahiQni Parishat, Chairman of the M^aging 
CommittM of Vldya Vardhak Sangha, Dharwad 
Member of the Indian PEN., President of the All 
India Veerashaiva Young Men's Conference, 
Siddhaganfi^ etc. 

Basawanal served the motherland with the same 
zeal as he served his mother tongue. He became, 
during 1922'>1925 the first Managing Director of 
the Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank. He was the 
President of the First 'All Religion Conl'erence’ held 
at Tumkur in 194S. He playeaa very important role 
during the formative stage of the Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity, Dharwad (1947) and after the University was 
established he was a Member of its Syndicate and 
serttdd the University to his best till his last breath. 
He flayed a very important role in the unification 
movement of the Karnataka State and was able to 
put forth its case with facts and figures and showed 
that it would not be a deficit state. He died in harness. 
Quarter of an hour before his death on 22 December 
19S1 he was participating in the discussions, relating 
to the aflairs of the Karnatak University. Basawanal 
worked in many fields, with equal efficiency and zeal 
in all of them-literary, organizational, publicational, 
educational, banking etc. His younger brother, 
Virupakshappa was his right hand man in most of 
these activities and stood by him till the last. 
Basawanal was blessed with six daughters and four 
sons. 

The following articles in Basawanal Smaraka 
Samputa, Dharwad, J956; “Professor Basawanal as 
an Educationist” by Wrangler C. C. Pavate, M.A. 
(Cantab); “Karma-YogiShriS. S. Basawanal”byShn 
H. E Katiimani, B.A.. M.LC; “Ever to be remembered 
Late Shri S. S. Basawanal” by Shri B. M. Shintn, 
B.A.,B.T, and Persona! knowledge of the Author, 

K. S. Savanur 


BATALVl, SHIV KUMAR (1936-1973) 

Shiv Kumar Bataivi, popularly known as Shiv, was 
bom in 1936 (the recorded date of birth is 1937) in 
Lohtian, a village in Shakargarh Tehsil, now in 
Paluestan. A Brahmin by taste, iShiv belonged to 
middle class and as a poettoo he could not rise above 
his middle dass consciousness. His fa^r. Pandit- 
KrisluMi Copat, was an employee of the Revenue 
Department of thTfUryab Gbvernmeht and retired 
as Nalb Tehsikter. The family migrated to India after 


panitioh and settled down at-Batala in the State of 
Punjab. 

Shiv passed his Matriculatjon Examination in 
1953 and had also had a brief q>eli of college 
education at the Baring Union Christian Coltege, 
Batala and $. N. College, Quadian. However, he did 
not sit for the University Elimination- and got 
employed as Patwan in the Revenue Department. In 
1967 he was married to Aruna and had two children, 
a son and a daughter. 

He started writing poetry at an early age and his 
first poem was published in 1958. His poetic genius 
was recognized immediately on the publication of 
his first collection in 1960-^ Handful oj Pams. For 
this work of his the Department of Languages oDhe 
Punjab Government awarded him first prize in the 
year 1961. 

Within a very short period he was able to carve out 
for himself a permanent place amongst the most 
leading poets of the Pui^jab. In 1963 came one of the 
most monumental works of his Loona. This won 
him the Sahitya Akademi Prize in I96S and Shiv 
became the youngest ever recipient of the Akademi 
award in Purpbi poetiy. Written after a well-known 
Punjabi folk tale. Puma Bhagai Dass by Quadar Yar, 
Shiv's focus of study is a female character, lx>ona. It 
is through her that the poet describes the mental 
anguish of an average emotional woman who is 
vainly wanting to break the taboos of a male 
dominated feudal society in order to seek her 
emotional fulfilment. 

Described as a “passionate singer of beauty, 
woman and love". Shiv was a poet of romantic 
melancholy. The themes of human pain and 
sufferings, death and despair, parting«nd separation 
and above all alienation were often the key notes of 
several of his poetic compositions. His / and Me, 
published in 1970, is rated by some critics as one of 
the classics of modern Indian literature. In this 
volume Shiv tries to highlight the predicament of a 
modem being who is alienated from his environ¬ 
ment, family and society, and indeed from his own 
self. 

There is no conscious influence of any western 
thinker or creative writer visible on Shiv's poetry, 
even though traces of some Freudian ideas and those 
of Keats are discernible here and there. Shiv's poetic 
works exhibit a happy blend of the two well 
recognized traditions of the Punjabi literature, the 
sufi and folk traditions, in addition to tiuit of the 
modem. 

Shiv Bataivi died at a young age of thirty-seven, on 
7 May, 1973. A “prisoner ttf his death wish" some of 
his most popularly known songs and jioems such as 
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“On iiiy Birthday" and his collection iL<vH'a/in(i961) 
reveal poet's incessant quest for and obsession with 
death which he identifies with life. 

Faiiuai Utfbrmamn was supplied fy Shiv's w^e 
Aruna working at the Putyahi Rejerence Ubraty of the 
Putl/abi University. Patiala. Ihe other sources are Shiv 
Bataivi : A Solitary and Passionate Singer by 0. P. 
Sharma published by the Sterling Publisher, New Delhi 
1979; A Critical History oj the Punjabi Literature : 
From Ancient Times to 1980 (Gurmukhi) by Dr. Jeet 
Singh Seetal. published by Pepsu Book Depot. Patiala. 
1979. 

Manorama Kohli 


BAYA BABA NAMACHARYA 
-See under Namachaiya Baya Baba 


BEG,M1RZAG.H.(AWF)(1910- ) 

(A'RIF) Mirza G. H. Beg, celebrated poet and 
scientist was born on 13 September, 1910. He 
belongs to the well-known family of Begs in 
Anantnag, Kashmir, who persisted in prefixing their 
names with the appellation of 'Mirza’. Family 
tradition links Ghuto Hassan who adopts A’rtf 
(Aarif) as his psuedonym, to Mirza Mahmud B^-a 
kinsman of the ruling Mughsil dynasty-who issaid to 
have supervised in lS90's the construction of the 
rampart of Akbar round the Sharika Parbat in 
Srinagar, built a house for himself in the citadel and 
settled in the Valley. A’rifs grandfather Mirza Aziz 
Beg, an official in the State revenue department, was 
bom at Doda in Jammu division and was buried 
there towards the end of the last century. The poet's 
father, Mirza Sart'raz Beg settled in Anantnag where 
the family owned fairly extensive lands entitling 
them to upper middle-class status. Love of learning 
and scholarship pursued the family and its members 
made a mark in different walks of life. The late Mirza 
M.A Beg, parliamentarian and cabinet minister in 
Jammu and Kashmir, was among the first cousins of 
the poet 

Beg had his early education in the district town oX 
Anantnag and later matriculated from Srinagar in 
1929. I^ing his inter Sdence Examination in 1931 
from the S.P. Coll^ Srinagas, he took up a 
teacher'sjob in his hiune town. Soon after he shifted 
to Srinagar on a non^eadiing post at the S.P. College 
andinanagedtopa%B.Sc. from Lahore in 1937, the 
dakses being held jointly at the Islamia College and 


the Government Coll^ there. Two years later he 
took his M.Sc. in Zoology from Aligarh with 
distin^ion. 

(te his return from ^igarh Beg started teaching 
Zoolc^ at S.P. Collie, Srinagar. His role as a 
teacher was brief and in 1942 he joined the &ate 
Sericulture Department wherefrom he retired on 
superannuation in 1965 as Director and Chief 
Executive. For comparatively short intervals he 
worked as Director of Programmes or Director of 
Radio, Kashmir in the earlier phases of the broad¬ 
casting orf^nization in Jammu and, Kashmir. Mr. 
Beg was deputed to Chida in 1957 to make a study of 
the silk industry there. On his return he discoveced 
two new species of silkworms in Jammu feeding on 
leaves of (1) ben (Zizyphus) and aouna (terminali) 
and (2) oak (quercus). Culturing them he hybridized 
the oak variety with a species known as pemyi. The 
hybrid worm is regard^ as one of the best varieties 
for the production of tusser silk. This research 
attracted to Jammu the late Dr. J.B.S. Haldane and 
Dr. Spurvey Haldane who took a lively interest in 
B^'s discoveries and scrutinized these in his book 
Tussar Silk inJ&K published in 1960. 

' A cultured family like the Begs could not be total 
strangers to composing poetry. Verses were thrown 
up off and on even as tlwir conversation sparkles 
with wit and humour. A'rifs father was weU-versed 
in Arabic and composed vers^ in Persian and 
Kashmiri, and A'rif too was attracted by the Muse as 
most young men are. In his case, however, it proved 
to be a more purposefpJ and lasting espousal. During 
1934-39 his sharply sensitive and receptive mind 
encountered in Lahore and Aligarh the oiltural 
upsurge there in the shape of various litnary move^ 
ments and he could not remain unaffected by their 
novelty, liveliness and v^our. During the same 
period his personality came under the mfluence of 
Dr. Matthai who taught him Zoology at Lahore. He 
moulded his mind in Darwinism and negation of the 
traditional values of the oriental society, and A’rif 
almost forgot God. This affected his poetiy; he was 
attracted easily by the Progresswe Writers’ 
movement and became General Secretary of the 
Cultural Front of Progressive writers in Kashmir 
with G. M. Sadiqas its President He wrote poems on 
such themes as S’achan (a needle), hdozren (female 
labourer), barefooted peasants over the snow- 
covered Banihal, etc., highlighting class ocHiflict: 

Flame of strffe ragung around here iHSwilders 
me/The earth is growing ruddjk^ ,tn opmipjMkm 
friiditeiugly/orllie world’s mood has undeiigone a 
la^pld ^iai«e/Tyi»iny is to be cured W • th 
the laudnt/The cap will extort nibine fioiii a 
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bcsjewelled crown/'nie tabouitr is ihe . monarch 

supreme in the new age. .Mozren (the female 

labourer) 

is by training a scientist and by profession an 
industry executive. It is diflicuit to say where he 
would have stopped were it not for two otter 
influences of Sheikh Mohammad Iqbal, the 
renowned poet, and of his own father. He had the 
privilege of meeting Iqbal at Lahore a number of 
times during student days and he impressed upon 
Beg that what the Kashmiri community needed most 
were an assertive self-respecting personality and a 
well-developed language. It, therefore, became for 
him a mission to help accelarating die growth of 
Kashmiri language and literature. A’rif played a 
leading role in organizing in 1943 a literary society 
named Kashmiri Bazm-i Adab. Its objectives 
included a search for literary talent among 
Kashmiris, making eflbrts towards evolving a 
suitable script for the language and preserving the 
works of the writers of the past Seveiid outstanding 
men of letters including Nadim, Hairat Kamili and 
Pardesi joined hands with Beg in this venture. 

A’tifs father Mirza Sarafraz Beg was a sufl mystic. 
When A*rif reminded him that valuable lands had 
passed out of his control because of his other-worldly 
attitude, his father consoled him that he had taken 
care to endow his son with something more precious 
and lasting. A’rif gradually turned gway from his 
erstwhile ’Darwinism’ and veered round to deep 
faith in God and developed spiritually to claim hts 
place in a universal brotherhood uninhibited by 
caste or class, faith or fraternity. This trait in his 
personality has been growing stroller with the 
passing of years, is reflected in his poetic utterances 
and directs his general attitude towards life. God is 
more real to him now than He was ever before, and- 
A'lit's poetry which was once an intei)a:tua) crall has 
become inspirational in spirit. Visions in the dream, 
or even in the wakeful state, have relevance and 
significance for him. 

“ A’rif has composed extensively in various poetic 
forms. His nazms on a wide variety of themes are 
progressive in sprit. For someume he had a feeling 
that his own experience, emotional, spiritual and 
aesthetic, was not profound enough for composing 
gazais. He started handling the gazal form late in life 
comparatively. His forte, however, lies in composing 
rubcfyL The rubayi, a four-lined quatrain has a form 
stncplkt to that of the va<M and the s/imkA patronised 
mlf^veh' by Laided and Sheikh Noor-ud-Oin 
ceitturies eartier. A variety of moods 
froiin ite; i^iritual to the satirical can be communi¬ 


cated throu^ the n«6qy/and it comes handy to A’tif 
in exposing cant and hypocrisy which he finds 
floioishing around. surprise is held in thq,last 
line whidi may hit like a whiplash after the first three 
lines have created su$pera». A’rif draws inspiration 
for his rutey/r in all sorts of situation imd not a few of 
these have been composed on die iqnir of the 
moment These mbc^is are comfi^ with wit, 
humour and sarcasm, and display originality in the 
use of diction and in the nuances of meaninif. He has 
also translated into Kashmiri verse the rubqyis of* 
Omar Khayyam and Chihal Israr of Shah Hamdan, 
the famous saint-poet 

Mirza G. H. Beg was a member of the committee 
appointed by the Jammu and Kashmir Ciovemment 
to ’rationalise’ the script for the Kashmiri language. 
The script was finally adopted in 1957. Along with 
G. A M^oor he was unong the first mmibers of 
the Sahitya Akadenil - He also edited literary 
magazines Guirez and Kongposh. Presently he is a 
member of the Boards of Studies for Zoology and 
Kashmiri oT the University of Kashmir. He is also a 
member of the J & K Academy of Art, Ckihuie and 
Languages and ih'esident of the Kashmir Cound| of 
Research. He has been a recipient of the J & K 
Government award in 1950 for his labours on the 
committee for ’rationalising’ the script for Kashmiri 
language. His hook Aadami ^4oe’r received an 
award from the J & K Academy in 1975. It was 
prpcnied by a robe of honour ami cash award of the 
Academy in 1974 for his contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of literature in the State. Apart from literary 
and cultural activities A'rif keenly participates in 
meaninglUl social work and is associated with a 
number of social organizations and heads the 
Pensioners' Association. A'rif is a lively 
conversationist and his talk is besprinkled with wit, 
humour and repartee. 

Mirza A'rif was married to Mtr Habibu, daughter 
of Kh. Saif-ud-Din Banahali, in 1940. They have two 
sons and four daughters. All the children are well- 
settled. 

His published works ate~Batingi Avui (1944f; 
Kamoozi A rij (1946); Rubayati A r(f (1954) Aaga ft 
iVoon (1971); Sq/ar Namai Cheen (195S); AadamI, 
Moe'r (Human Anatomy) ('73) 

Kaui, J. K. : Kashmiri Lyrics, Studies iu> Kashmiri 
literature; Azad. A. A. : Kashmiri Zaban Aur Shain; 
Soft, GMD : Kashmir (yo/. //) Faidab University, • 
Lahore; Journals : Guirez, Kongposh (both have 
ceased publication) 

S. L. Sadhu 
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BEG, MIRZA MOHAMMAD AfZAL (1908*1982) 

Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg, second son of 
Mirza Nizamuddin was bom at ^rnai near 
Anantnag in Kashmir in Februaiy 1908 in a middle 
class zamindar family of Kashmiri Muslims. Married 
to his cousin, he had three sons and four daughters. 

He received his early education at Anantnag, 
graduated from Sri Pratap Coilqie, Srinagar and 
received law degree from Aligarh Muslim 
University. 

Beg started his eventful political career soon after 
his return from Aligarh in 1931 by joining Kashmir's 
freedom movement He was returned unopposed to 
the Legislative Assembly of the State when it was 
first set up in 1934, on All J & K Muslim Conference 
ticket He was elected General Secretary of the party 
and re-elected to the State Assembly in 1938. He was 
one of the two popular ministers in the. Maharaja's 
cabinet wh«i he introduced the syston of diarchy in 
1945. He represented National Conference to which 
Muslim Conference had converted itself in 1939. He 
resigned from the cabinet in 1946 on political 
reasons. He was arrested soon after for participation 
in the ()uit Kashmir Movement launched by the 
National Coiderence under the leadership of Sheikh 
Abdullah against the autocratic rule of the Maharaja. 
He was released in September 1947 after fourteen 
months of detention. During tribal raid from 
Pakistan, he headed the Emergency Administration 
in South Kashmir when Abdullah took over the 
Emergency Administration of the State. Beg joined 
Abdullah's cabinet when he formed it in March 1948 
with portfolios of revenue and rehabilitation and also 
became a member of the Constituent Assembly of 
India in June 1949. 

Beg's most outstanding achievement as Minister 
in this period were the revolutionary land reforms he 
introduced in 1950 which abolished landlordism and 
proprietorship of land above 182 kanals without any 
compensation. By another legislation authored by 
him, debts were drastically scaled down to one and a 
half times of the principal, irrespective of time and 
amount. 

As Chairman of the ' Fundamental Rights 
Committee and Secretary of the Basic Principles 
Committee of the Constituent Assembly of the State, 
he played a notable role in directing its process of 
constitution making. He was the princip^ n^otiator 
of the State in parleys on Centre-State constitutional 
relations during which he always asserted the State's 
autonomy. 

Beg was arrested with Abdullah on 9 August, 1953 


and was released in 1954. He founded the Plebisdte 
Front in 1955 and remained its President till 1975. 
when it was wound up. He was put on trial along with. 
Abdullah and others in what was called Kashmir 
Conspiracy Case in May 1958. Die case was 
withdrawn in April 1964. He accompanied Abdullah 
to £>elhi and later to Pakistan for n^otiation on the 
future of Kashmir. He again accompanied Abdullah 
when he went to Hty and other foreign countries in 
1965 and was held up on return. 

As Abdullah's emissary he carried on talks with 
G. Parthasarthy, the emissary of the Prime Minister 
of India, on the State's relations wifti the Centre in 
1972 which culminated in Kashmir Accord of 1975 
and return to power of Abdullah in the State. He 
joined the cabinet as Deputy Chief Minister. 

B^ bec^e the President of AUJ & K National 
Conference when it was revived in 1975. fai the 
following year, when Abdullah assumed the Presi- 
dentehip, he became its Vice-President 

He got the rudest shock of his life when his forty- 
seven year long association with his, leader was 
terminated in (,978. He was accused of indiscipline 
and disloyalty and expelled from the party and the 
Government 

He founded the Inqilabi National Conference to 
oppose, as he put it, Abdullah's ambition to install a 
dynastic rule; returned to the fold in 1^1. However, 
he was never rehabilitated in the party even after 
-expression of regret on his part fOr the past conduct 
He was politically and mentally shattered by his 
humiliation. He died after protracted illness, in June 
1982. 

Beg's admirers called him brain behind Abdullah 
while his detractors described him as evil genius of 
his leader. During half a century of his career, he 
never ceased to provoke . controversies and 
jealousies; particularly on account of increasing 
reliance of the Sheikh on him. He knew the game of 
politics and the mind of the people as well as of their 
leader. He therefore succeeded in oiiimanouvering 
all his formidable rivals one by one in becoming the 
second in command of Abdullah till he met his 
nemesis. 

Beg was more than a reflected glory of his leader. 
He made his mark in public oratory, parliamentary 
debate and legal arguments. He demonstrated his 
organisational skill and political stamina. He was* 
master of wit and had a sharp mind. 

He was a modem Muslim, believing in 
monogamy, family planning, parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy etc. and a champion of distinct identity of 
Kashmiri Muslims. 
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Afzai was called Fakhre Kashmir, Pride of 
Kashmir, by his people. 

Based on personal irdormaiion and interviews of the' 
relatives. 

Balkaj Puri 

BEGUM AKHTAR 

-See under Akhtar, Begum 

BEHERA, BHUBANESWAR (1916> ) 

Sri Bhubaneswar Behera was bom on 1 January, 
1916 in the village Mundraguda in Kalahandi, an ex¬ 
feudatory state, at present known as Kalahandi 
District in Orissa. His father's name was Laxman 
Behera. Sri Behera after his fonnal schooling, 
studied for B.Sc, Honours in Physics and after 
graduation he had his B.Sc. (Ei^neering) with a first 
class Honours m Civil Engineering from Patna-- 
University. 

From 1943 to 1945 he worked as an Engineer but 
his real for knowledge and higher education 
impelled him to proceed lor higher study in the 
United States of America.- He successfully completed 
his course there and in 1947 he obtained the degree 
of M.S. (Engineering) in Ruid Mechanics from the 
Stale University of Iowa. Further a course of training 
in the Bureau of Reclamation on Design and Cons¬ 
truction of Dams including Model studies and 
subsequently his training in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in project planning proved to be of 
immense value to Sri Behera and also to his country. 
After returning to India he worked at first as an 
irrigation Engineer in Kalahandi State at\er which he 
was called upon to take up responsibilities in the 
construction of the great Hir^kud Dam Project; he 
worked sincerely and shortly achieved distinction. 
Particularly his work in the construction of the Mam 
Earth Dam and the Canal structure brought him 
recognition from allquartcrs. Sri Behera by tempera¬ 
ment was of a pursuing nature and he was soon 
known among his contemporaries for his inherent 
interest in teaching, research and academic 
planning. Perhaps this aspect in his character 
encouraged him to join the University College of 
Engineering, Burla as Special Officer and then as 
Professor and Head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering. Sometime after he was appointed as 
the Principal of that college, from where he was 
called upon,to join as the Principal of the Regional 
EiH^ineonng College, Rourkela and this post he 
continued to hold with distinction from 1962 to 


' 1971. Thus Sri Behera was associated with the 
establishment, expansion and consolidation of 
higher technical education in the State of Orissa to 
give it a concrete shape. The year 1971 was a turning 
point ii the life histoty of Sri Behe^ when he was, in 
recognition of his qualities and abilities as an edtica- 
tionalisist-cum administrator, appointed the 
Chancellor of Sambalpur University in July 1971 und 
in that position he continued with distinction and 
with success for his full term of five years till 
November 1976. He proved to be not only an ideal. 
Vice-Chancellor, he also became the chief architect 
of the growth and development of the Sambalpur 
University during its formative years. For bis 
untiring efforts the University achieved progress in 
its present dimension. After he retired from 
Sambalpur University as Vice-Chancellor he was 
nominated as a memter of the Slate Planning Board 
and was invited by the Government of India in 1977 
to lead a technical delegation to Libya. He served as a 
member of the committee set up by Government of 
Orissa for the establishment of new colleges in Orissa 
in the Slate. Subsequently he was selected as a 
member of the Union Public Service Commission. 
Professor Behera has produced research papers 
which were widely received and appreciated for'its 
depth in study, originality, quality and contemporary 
relevance. He was awarded the Irrigation and 
Power Gold Medal for one of his original papers. He 
IS member of the Institute of Engineers. 

Professor Behera is a multi-splendoured persona¬ 
lity of varied iiueresi and keen intellect.Heisa writer 
ofa powerful prose in Oriya writing, marked by social 
awareness and hu moruus Hashes, he has also written 
several short stones which arc fascinating for their 
frank narnmon and humorous treatment of 
characters. He iniiiaied the publication of a 
maga 2 ine titled Suptarshi as the literary forum of 
Sambalpur University with the help of a team of 
professors like Gopal Chandra Mishra, Dr. P. K. I^li 
and many others. He was iiwarded the Annual 
Bishuv Milan, a local literary award for his essays in 
1975. 

In recognition of his contribution to technical 
education in particular and learning in generm in 
Qnssa, he was awarded the Degree of I>>ctor of 
Science (Honoris Causa) by Sambalpur University in 
1979 at its 12th Annual Coavocation. Sun Bariksl^a, 
Katha O LathoiSahabsthan are soiiie of his books 

Samoj ■ 197 ljuiy; Sambalpur Vniversityeitation on 
the occasion ofcortfemng (Honoris causa) Degive on 
the author. ^ 

G. C Mishra 
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■ENDSE, DATTATREYA RAMCHANDRA (DR.) 
(1896-1981) 

Dattatreya Ramchandra Bendre, who wrote under 
the penname of Ambikatanayadatta (Datta, son of 
Ambika), was born in Dharwad on 31 January, 1896 
to Ramchandra Bendre and Ambika in a lower 
middle-classi Marathi-speaking, highly orthodox, 
Chitpavan Konkanasta Bmhmin family. He married 
Laxmibai in 1919 but death snatched her away from 
him in 1966. They had nine children, of whom only 
three managed to survive beyond adolescence. His 
second son, Vamana, is a poet and Kannada scholar 
in his own right. The eider son, Pandurang, works in 
an industrial establishment in Pune. His only 
daughter is married. 

His schooling took place in Dharwad, then a 
centre of Kannada literary and cultural renaissance. 
His college education continued in Fergusson 
College, Pune. His educational achievements 
include an M.A. from Bombay University and 
honorary doctorates from Mysore and Karnatak 
Universities. Among the miyor influences on his 
literary development were classical Kannada poetry, 
devotional poetry in Kannada and Marathi, 
Aurobindo and Tagore, Kalidasa, the English 
romantic poets Shelley and Keats, and above all, the 
themes and rhythms of folk life, songs and art 
around him. 

Bendre shot to sudden literary fame as a pioneer in 
the Kannada romantic movement in the early 
decades of this century, with his very first work, Gan 
(Feathers), a collection of lyrics which are generally 
rated as some of the best lyrical poetry in the 
language. His twenty-seven volumes of poetry 
include Sakheegeete, a haunting autobiographical 
poem, Gangavatarana, the el^ic Matte Shravana 
Bantu, and Naaku Tanti. The last collei^ion was 
awarded the Jnanapeeth Award in 1973. Among his 
other honours have been Presidentship of the 
27th Kannada Literary Conference (1943), Padma- 
shree (1968) and Fellowship of the Central SahiQ^a 
Akademy (1969). In his poetry, Bendre seeks to 
wrave a highly personal, lyrical sensibility with a 
relentless search for truth. His themes vary from the 
most personal to the cosmic. He has also writtenlight 
essays on literary criticism, aesthetics and philo¬ 
sophy. He has vrritten plays, of which the best known 
coUeaion is Hucchatagatu, which explores social and 
metaphysical themes. He has translated from 
English into Kannada, from Marathi into Kannada, 
and from Kannada into Marathi. He has been able to 
produce all these while wdilung at various jobs, as a 
school teadier, a journalist, college jnofessor and an 


advisor to the AIR. 

As a person, he is a fascinating combination ctf 
aggressive intellectualism, childlike charm and fierce 
commitment. In his later years he turned towards 
matlwmatics, especially numbers, as the path 
towards absolute truth. His mathematical 
contribution is yet to be properly presented and 
adequately evaluated. His political and philosophical 
outlook may be described as religious humanism, 
with a strong bias towards naturalism. He was a 
brilliant conversationalist, a beguiling story-teller 
and a spell-binding public speaker. In whatever he 
did or said he showed great personal integrity and 
courage. His death has removed f rom the Kannada 
literary scene a truly integral personality. His intense 
personality resulted in his gaining passionate friends 
and enemies. He eqjoyed polemics and controversy. 

K K. Gokak, Bendre. Poet and Seer, Spamiyya, 
Bombay J968: K. Raghavendra Rao, The Peacock 
Smile, Kannada Sahiiya Parishai, Bangalore, 1976; 
Sakheegeete. an autobiographical poem oj D. R. 
Bendre. 

K R. Rao 

BENDRE, NARAYAN SHRIDHAR (1910- ) 

Shri N. S. Bendre, one of the most outstanding 
artists of India whose contribution as a painter, art- 
teacher and as an active participant in all India art 
activities is really monumental. 

Narayan Shridhar Bendre was bom in a' 
Maharashtrian family on 21 August 1910, at Indore. 
His father Shridhar and mother Janaki gave him 
primary trainings, as he was born in a lower middle 
class. His father was an accountant in British 
Residency Office. He has two brothers Raghuvir and 
Dattatreya. Luckily he met Mona, at Madras who is 
also a good painter. He has three children, two 
daughters,-Chandarani who married a Bengali 
gentleman and second daughter is Bakula married 
and settled down in Canada. His only son Padma- 
nabha is an interior decorator and is very well settled 
in life. 

Naraykn Bendre studied in the Indore School and 
graduated from Hotkar Ckillege, Indore in 1933. He 
took his formal training in Art (painting) at Itfdore 
School of Art^ under Shri D. D. Deolaliker. in 1934, 
he obtained diploma in painting from Bombay. Afler 
^ning government diploma in 1933, he entered 
into the Ait world. His success was immediate. His 
painting “Ver^bond'* won for him stiver medal at 
the Bombay Art Socie^ in l933.'tn 1941 he beattti- 
fully printi^ Banam fandsa^tes which gave hhn 
gold medal of tl«s Bombay Art Sode^. 
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In those days Bendre wouid never stay at one place 
for more than a few months. He travelled extensively 
in the country visiting centres of ancient and 
contemporary art, artists, museums, and art 
institutions. This proved an excellent opportunity to 
study and compare notes on difl'erent style and 
technique of ditTerent artists. 

From 1933-39 he worked in the Visitors Bureau ol 
the Government of Kashmir as an artist and 
journalist. During this period he produced 
numerous sketches of Kashmir valley. He visited 
Shantiniketan and worked with many artists there in 
order to imbibe its Indian spirit and grasped the 
technique followed there. He also studied the 
methods of preparing earthen colours, suitable for 
mural paintings as they possess special values. 

Thereafter he began to work in Bombay as a 
freelance artist and executed number of portraits, 
murals and story illustrations. At the same time he 
trained students in his studio. 

An assignment lor the art direction for a film 
(unfortunately) the film did not materialise took him 
to Madras where he met Mona and they were 
married in 1942. 

Thus Bendre had varied experience in the first ten 
years of his life as an artist. Within these ten years he 
won thirty prizes of high order including the prizes of 
Governors of Bombay and Bengal. In 1946 the Patel 
Trophy of the Art Society of India was given to him. 
He became closely associated with this society and 
was elected as member of the Art Advisory 
Committee of Government of Bombay. 

It was in 1943, that Bendre held his first one man 
show in Bombay. In 1947, he went abroad. He came 
back to India in 1950. 

He was influenced in his form and method by his 
teacher Shri Deolalikar. He was also influenced by 
the European artists like Picaso. He started modem 
trend in the field of painting. European lyrical Ibrm 
of painting influenced him a lot and he tried to do 
some of his portraits m this direction. 

He visited West Asia in 1958, Japan in 1963, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Poland in 1969. He 
held one man shows in America in 194748, in 
Czeckoslovakia and Poland in 1969, Bombay ip 
1943, 1956, 1957, 1963, 1968, 1970, 1973, 1974, 
1976,1977. He held group shows in New Zealand in 
1970. 

He moved to Baroda in 1950 to join the Fine Arts 
CoU^e afllliated to the M.S. Universi^ of Baroda as 
the Head of the Department of Painting. ITiis was a 
fpeat chsllqi:^ of harmonising teaching and 

fliht dudliuige seriously and 

lune pfoved hds qualities as a superb artist, He fully 


utUi^ in both teaching aitd practice the knowledi^ 
he had gained. This has been, creatively the richest 
period of his career. He knows how to impart 
knowledge and the works produced by his pupils 
under his guidance have won an admiration from 
many noted critics. 

From 1959 onwards he started experimenting 
abstract painting. There was a lot of risk involved. In 
1963, he retired as a professor and devoted his enthe 
life to realistic painting. He started Neorealism in 
Bombay with 'pleasant colours. He left abstract 
painting and wanted to paint for the common men to 
understand it, because he does not want to disturb 
their mind. 

He was awarded Padmashree in 1969 by the 
Government of India for his contribution to 
painting. He is an expert in colour and landscapes, 
which is characterised in his spontaneous brush 
work. He began to experiment because his 
temperament will not allow him to fall into a rut or 
endlessly repeat style which has an appeal to tlw 
paying public. His woik is to be found in numy 
private and public collections e.g. Banaras Hindu 
University, Art Society of Calcutta etc. 

He was made Chairman of the International Jury 
for second Triennial Exhibition India 1972 and 
elected Fellow of the National Academy Art in 
1974. 

Bendre is not an orthodox Brahmin. He does not 
believe in caste or class restriction and diflerent^s. 
He does not have faith in Hindu religious rights and 
rituals. He truly believes in God as an unknown 
shakti who works wonder in the world. He believes 
that poverty is not an easy problem and requires lots 
of time for its abolition. 

He is a simple dressed man in dhoti and kurta. He 
does not live a gorgeous life but believes in discipline 
and character. His food habits too are simple. He has 
an attractive personality of a painter and has close 
friend like fellow artist K. K. Hebbar. 

Painter Bendre has helped in the development of 
Indian painting in general, for last foity/forty-Tive 
years, beginning from the early academic realism of 
the thirties to the abstract expressionism of the 
sixties and ending with the figurative Neorealism of 
the seventies. He cannot be straight jacketed into a 
known style or 'ism'. Ilis personal identity through 
form, organisation and above ail colour 
orchestration is so strong and individual that ins(lite 
of his running through many 'ism* and modatites of 
contemporary art, Bendre, in all his phases looms 
large as -Bendre himself. 

His earlier visual awareness which was mainly 
centred on colour and coloured lueas now changed 
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to three dimensioned colour constructions. The 
study of graphic which he did at New York also 
influenced tne basic structures of his paintings. At 
the end of this period Bendre produced some of the 
finest pieces of abstract expressionism like seashore 
and sands. Bendre's aesthetic sensibility will go 
down in history as the most vivifying force during the 
past four decades he has been painting. 

intemew with Mr. Bendre, Mr. K. K. Hebbar and 
Mr. Amberker: Biographical Sketch of Mr. Bendre 
prepared by aitist Hebbar and Mr. Amberker for Lain 
Kala Akademy, New Delhi 1977: Biographic Sketch 
prepared by An cnuv Mr. Amberker Jor Lain Kala 
AlMdemy, New Delhi 1974: Hresem Day Primers oj 
India by Tacker and Venkatuchalam. 

Kukila JOSHi 


BENI PRASAD 

-See under Prasad, Beni (Or.) 


BEWOOft, GUKtNATH VENKATESH (SIR) 

(1888-1950) 

Shri Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor was bom on 20 
November, 1888 in a Madhwa Brahmin family in 
Bewoor village, Taluka Bagalkot, District Bijapur in 
Karnataka. His father was a revenue official who died 
when Gurunath was only six years old and his 
mother Shrimati Ramabai also died young. He was 
brought up and educated by his uncle Shri Swamirao 
alias Ramappa who was then Mamlatdarat Bagt^ot. 
He had his primary education at Bewoor and middle 
school education at Bagalkot He went to High 
School at Bijapur from where he passed 
Matriculation in 190S. Thereafter he joined Deccan 
College, Pune and passed Bachelor of Science in 
First Division and was awarded Dakshina 
Fellowship. At that time Bijapur District along with 
Dharwad, Belgaum and Ka^ar was in Bombay 
State and these were known as North Karnataka 
Districts. 

Shri Gurunath proceeded for further studies to 
Sydni^ Sussex C^oU^e, Cambridge on securing 
Government scholarship. He passed Bachelor of 
Science (I EHvision) Cambridge and entered into 
Indiui dvit Service in 1911. He was the first I.C.S. 
from North Kunataka and that too from a famine- 
prone backward district like Byapur. He married in 
1908 Shrimati Tungatai (Shrimati Rukmlni after 
marine), daughter of Shri R. N. Mudholkar, a 
Barrister jn Bombay. He has two sons and three 


daughters and one of bis sons General Gopal 
Bewoor has retired as Chief of Army Staff who has 
been awarded Padmashree and l^rama Visishta 
Sewa Medal. 

As an officer of Indian Civil Service Shri Bewoor 
held between 1912 and 1922 the posts of Assistant 
Commissioner, Khandwa, Under Secretary to the 
Government of (Central Province and Deputy 
Commissioner, Chanda and Nagpur. From 1922 he 
was shifted to Posts and Telegraphs Department and 
worked as Post Master General, Bihar and Orissa, 
Central Province and Bombay Circles upto 1934. He 
was promoted as Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, New Delhi in 1934 in which post he 
continued.upto 1941. Thereafter he was posted as 
Secretary, Defence Department for a short period 
and then as Secretary, Posts and Air Department 
which post he held till retirement in 1946. 

As he was associated with Post and Telegraphs 
Department for about twenty-four years his main 
achievements were in that Department only. The 
most important contribution to the Department is 
the inductive formula for measuring the work which 
is famous as ‘‘Bewoor Time Test”. In 1928 the 
Government decided to appoint an officer on special 
duty for reviewing the formula for gauging the work, 
and the mantle fell on Shri G. V. Bewoor who was 
the Post Master General, Nagpur. It is significant that 
though miyority of PMGs were Europeans, Shri 
Bewoor was nominated for the assignment which 
speaks volumes for his ability and efficiency. The 
formula was reviewed throughly by Shri Bewoor by 
actual observation of methods of work scientifically 
and a re^rt was submitted in 1929. Some of the 
important changes introduced were that time 
allowances were provided for individual operations 
of traffic and the total work tyas measured in terms of 
time by providing a time coefficient for each item. 

The report was accepted by the Government and 
the formula came to be known as “Bewoor Time 
Test”. The statistical registers maintained in this 
connection are still called as “Bewoor Statistics” a 
land mark in the history of the organisation. 

Shri Bewoor had made a thorough study of the 
working system of the Department in view of which 
he was nominated a.s India's Delegate for the 
International Airmail Congress 1927, Hague and for 
Universal Postal Congress 1929, London. During his 
term as Director General, Post and Telegraph many 
innovations were introduced like IPOs in 193S and 
Mobile Post Office in 1939. The first pictorial stamps 
were issued in 1935 for Silver Jubilee Commemo¬ 
ration. \Miile workingas DirectorGeneral, Posisand 
Tele^aphs he represented India in the Imperial 
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Tetf^ph Conference, 1937, London. 

M^ile working as Secretary, Posts and Air, he was 
nominated as India’s delegate to the Iniemauonal 
Civil Aviation Conference, 1944, Chicago and 
Imperial Telecommunication Conference, 1945, 
Bermuda. He was taken up as Member, Viceroy’s 
Council from July to October 1946 which is a rare 
gesture to a civil servant. He received the following 
awards for his meritorious service-Companion of 
the Indian Empire (CIE) 1932, Knighthood 1939, 
Knight Commander of the Indian Empire (K.C.1.E) 
1946, Silver Jubilee Medal 1935, Coronation Medal 
1937. He retired in November 1946. After retirement 
he work^ as Director, Tata Industries till his death 
on 29 November, 1950. 

Though Shri Bewoor was in Indian Civil Service 
he was sympathetic towards the Indian National 
Movement. It is stated that he attended Indian 
National Congress Session at Nagpur incognito and 
it is believed that on account of this incident he was 
shifted from Revenue Department to Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 

Though some of the orthodox brahmins treated 
him as an outcaste for some years on his return from 
England he did not bear any lllwill towards them, nor 
did he believe in orthodoxy. Once when he visited 
the famous Maruti Temple at Yalgur village near his 
native place, it was represented by the devotees that 
there was no arrangement for storing water upon 
which he immediately donated a steel tank of 1000 
gallons. This speaks for his altitude towards religion. 

He was an able administrator who has left a lasting 
imprint on the edifice of public administration. On 
his death a Central Government notification dated 
30 November, 1950, was issued declaring halfday 
holiday for the olTices of Communication Ministry, 
Director General, Postsand Telegraphsand Director 
Civil AviaUon, which is a rare tribute to a Civil 
Servant. 

The Story of the Indian Hostojffice Edi{ed by Shn 
Mulk Rqj Anand, a T& T Publication 1954; Articles 
and news published in Samyukta Karnataka Daily 
Kannada paper, Hubh; Private ir\lormation obtained 
from General Gopal Bewoor, Pune ■ and Shn Gururao 
Jorapur, Bagalkot. 

M. M. iNAMDAK 


BHABHA, HOMl JEHANGIR (ORl (1909-1966) 

Dr. Homi Bhabha was bom on 30 October, 1909, 
in BomlM^ in a well-to-do culuired Parsi Family. He 


had his education at the Qdhedial and John Connon 
High School, Elphinstone Cbliege and Institute of 
Sdence, Bombay. 

In 1927' he went to Cambridge University, 
England, to study engineering. But he soon realised 
titat mathematics and physics was his real field. In 
1930 Bhabha, after getting a First Class in Enupnee- 
ring, began hU researdi in Theoretical physics, a 
subject closely related to mathematics. In 
(Cambridge he obtained the Rouse Bail Travelling 
Studentship in Mathematics m 1932, Isaac Newton 
Studentship from *1934, the Senior Studentship of 
the Exhibition of 1851 from 1936. He passed his B.A. 
in 1930 and Ph.D, in 1934. Dunng his stay in 
England, Bhabha travelled to other cities in Europe, 
Copenhagen, Zurich and Rome, where similar work 
was being done. 

Dr. Bhabha achieved great distinction and 
recognition as a physicist for his pioneering research 
work in the field of cosmic radiation, the theory of 
elementary particles and quantum theory. His 
Cascade Theory of Electron Showers, developed 
with W. Heitler in 1937, is basic for an under¬ 
standing of the soft component of cosmic radiation 
and the bel^viour of high energy electrons and 
gamma rays. He did some of the earliest work 
establishing' the existence of a new elementary 
particle, the meson, which owes its name to his 
suggestion. 

He returned to India for a holiday in 1938, but 
shortly afterwards the Second World War started, 
and Bhabha could not return to Cambridge, in 1940 
he was appointed Special Reader in Theoreucal 
physics at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
He received the Adams Prize in 1942 and was 
appointed Professor, C^osmic Ray Unit at the 
institute (1942-45). 

While in Bangalore, Bhabha began to realise how 
science would help to make a modem nation out of 
an underdeveloped country like India. He, therefore, 
wrote to the Sir Dorab Tata Trust asking for money 
to start an Institute of Fundamental Researdi, 
comparable to the best anywhere. The Tata Institute 
was started in Bangalore with Bhabha as its Director. 
The Institute moved to Bombay in 1945. 

When it was still uncertain whether atomic energy 
could be used for produemg electrical power, 
Bhabha already had plans ready for tlM building of 
atomic power stations in India. He was one of the 
first to realise the importance of developing atoms 
for peaceful purposes rather than forproducingatom 
bombs for destroying life. Not only was be aware of 
the need for nuclear scientists but he had already 
made provision for their training in his plans. He 
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assured the Sir Dorub Tata Trust that when nuclear 
energy is succcsstutly applied I’or power production, 
in a couple ot decades, India will not tuve to look 
abroad for its experts but will find them ^t hand. 

In 1957 Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru inau¬ 
gurated the Atomic Research Centre at Trombay, 
now known as the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
or B.A.R.C 

The importance of Dr. Bhabha’s work has 
received wide recognition, and in 1941 at the early 
age of thirty-one,'he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

An Honoris Causa D.Sc. was conferred upon him 
(Patna) 1944, (Lucknow) 1949, (Banaras) 1950, 
(Agra) 1952, (Perth) 1954, (Allahabadt 1958, 
(Cambridge) 1959, (London) I960, (Padova) 1961, 
(Andhra) 19M, (Aligarh) 1964. He received the 
Padma Bhusan award at the hands of the President 
of India in l()54. 

Dr. Bhabha was appointed Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Atomic 
Energy, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
India and Director, Atomic Energy Establishment, 
Trombay, Bombay. 

He was President of the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 
August 1955; President, international Union of Pure 
and Applied Physics, 1960-63; President, National 
institute of Sciences of India, 1963, 1964. 

He was Honorary Fellow, Gonville and Caius, 
Cambridge, 1957; Honorary Fellow, Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, 1957; Honorary Fellow, American 
Academy of Arts and Science, 1959; Fellow 
Member, World Academy of Art and Science, 1962; 
Foreign Associate, U.S.> National Academy of 
Sciences, 1963; Honorary life Member, New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1%3; Foreign Corresponding 
Academician, Royal Academy of Sciences, Madrid, 
1964; Member, Scientitk Advisory Committee, 
International Atomic Energy Agency; Member, 
United Nations Scientific Advisory Ojmmlttce; 
Chairman, Scientific Advisory Ckimmittee to the 
cabinet. Government of India, from July 1964. 

Dr. Bhabha died in an air crash on Mount Blanc in 
the Alps on 24 January, 1966, while on his way to 
attend the meeting of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee to the international Atomic-Energy 
(Commission in Vienna, it was an enormous loss not 
only for India but also to the world of science. He did 
not live to see the inauguration of India's first atomic 
power station at Tarapur. This was a project with 
which he had been intimately associated from the 
beginning. 

The B.A.R.C at Trombay has grown enormously. 


In its buildings and in the building of the Tata 
Institute qf Fundamental Research at Colaba, there 
are a number of beautiful paintings and sculptures. 
These, along with the scientific achievements, stand 
as a tribute to a man who was not only a great 
scientist and administrator, but also an artist and a 
patron of the arts. The Bower beds, the lanscaping, 
the architecture of the building in Trombay, all bear 
witness to the keenness of Homi Bhabha's 
perception of colour, form and design. 

Dr. Bhabha was also a lover of music. His interest 
in music was as serious as it was deep. 

His publicationsare-C^uua/um Theoiy, EkAmiaty 
Physical Panicles, Cosmic Radiation. ^ 

Biographical sketch supplied by the fata htsiilutei^' 
Fundamental Research ai Colaba and the Atdmk 
Energy Commission, Bombay. 

V. G. Hatalkar 


BHADURl, SATINATH (1906-1965) 

Satinath Bhaduri, born on 27 September, 1906, at 
the Bhattabazar mohalla of the town of Pumea in the 
North-eastern part of the State of Bi'har, Satinath was 
the son of Indubhushan Bhaduri, a Heading advocate 
in the Purnea (Court. 

Indubhushan hailed from an alfhieitt and 
respectable family of Krishnanagar iii and 
had his higher education in (Calcutta.) I(iis ntHMhar 
Muktakeshi Devi, was the niece of Rkmatanu Lahiri, 
a leading light in the nineteenth century Bengal 
awakening. 

Satinath was the youngest of the seven chMien- 
three sons and four daughters-of Indubhusan and 
Rajbala Devi. Unlike the usual immignint Bao|^ 
families who kept aloof from the local pebpfe, 
Satinath's higher middle-class family frqely mixed 
with the non-Bengalis of tli|e area, primarily because 
Indubhushan had a large clientele of alt types. 

Satinath remained a confirmed bachelor. As long 
as he was in-politics he hadjstreamsbf visitors, but in 
the evening of his life, his huge family mansion at 
Purnea wore a deserted look. His only companions 
were his servant Kalachapd and his dog ‘Pahara'. He 
had even stopped visiting the shop of one Janaki 
Babu where he used to spend his evenings at one 
time, for he had heart troubles whkh ulttmti^t^^but 
short his life on30 March, 1965. 

Satinmlt’ja. early education 
Zlla School '^ was a brilliant student 
Matriculation .j^amination in the 
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securkig a divtsipnai merit scholanihip. His teachers 
were all praise for him. Besides their encouragement 
his early education and upbringing were moulded by 
.his mother. 

The college education of Satinath began in the 
Science College at Patna, the capiuil of Bihar and 
Orissa. Alter passing the l.Sc. Examination he came 
over to the Patna (Arts) College and passed his B. A. 
(honours in Economics) in 1928. This was followed 
by his M.A (Economics) in 1930 and the B.L degree 
from the Patna Law College in 1931. He knew 
Sanskrit and French and later learnt Spanish, 
German and Russian languages. 

In his college days Satinath was influenced by the 
writings of the famous Marxist thinker M. N. Roy 
and possibly by the socialist ideas of his teacher 
Gyanchand. 

In his early career as a lawyer (1932*38) at Pumea 
Satinath was guided by his faUter and soon he earned 
a good reputation. But his real interest was in politics 
in which field he was later closely associated with the 
national leaders like R^endra Prasad, Jay Prakash 
Narayan and J. B. Kripalani as well as with Bihar 
leaders like Shri Krishna Sinha, Anugraha Narayan 
Sinha, Ramanand Mishra, and literaiy figures like 
Phanishwar Nath Renu and Bhola Paswan Shastri, 
who later became the Chief Minister of Bihar and a 
Union Minister, was Satinath's private assistant for 
some time. 

Satinath became a prominent figure in the socio¬ 
cultural life of Pumea and founded the Pumea 
Library in 1935. He also took to writing and 
contributed to some Bengali periodicals like Bichitra 
and NavashaktL He took an active part in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and in 1939 left his home 
against his fattwr’s wishes and became a full time 
Congress worker, living in the Tikapatti Ashram of 
Baidyanath Chaudhaiy. In 1942 he led the (Juit India 
Movement in the Pumea district where his name 
inspired the young and the old alike in every village. 

^tinath courted arrest three times between 1939 
and 1946, serving his jail sentences in tlie 
Hazaribagh, Pumea and Bhagalpur jails. His 
political career was marked by a spirit of sacrifice and 
service. His brilliant oratory and extraordinary 
organising ability made him the idol of the people. 
Very often he was under police vigilance for his secret 
party work and public speeches. He touted even the 
Kosinniyaged areas in the interior dS the Pumea 
district He was tite Secretary of the Pumea Zila 
Coi^ess in the l94Qs and in January 1947 he 
successfully oiganized the annual convention of the 
Bilun Pritdesh Congress gi Purnea whic^ was 
1 Mridula Sarabhai. 


It was in the Bhagalpur Central jail that Satinath 
wrxMe his manmm opui. Jaftan which was published 
iii )946 and translated by Lila Roy as the VigU 
published by the UNESCO. This excellent literary 
piece unfolded Bhaduri's own experience of various 
events and characters and it got the first Rabintira 
hiraskur\x\ 1950. 

Alter Indian independence Satinath gradually got 
disillusioned with party politics : he disliked the 
iniernal squabbles, caste permutations and 
combinations and the lust for power among his 
Congress colleagues. Eventually he left the 
Ckingress, joined the Socialist Par^ and later gave 
up politics for good to devote his energies to creative 
writing, in 1952 etforts were made to persuade him 
to contest the general elections, but he politely 
declined. 

In 1948 Satinath's second novel Dhonrai Cham 
Manas (Part 1) was serialized in the Bengali weekly 
Desh, presenting a vivid picture of the Pumea region 
under the British Raj. The hatred between the low 
caste Tatmas and the christianized tribats called 
Dnangars (Oraons) in the vicinity of Purnea, some 
aspects of the freedom struggle under Mahatma 
Gandhi, and the emergence of a new social 
philosophy were interwoven in a marvellous way. 
There was a stamp of Tulsidas's Kam-i. hania-Manas 
on this work. 

In 1950 Satinain visited Europe and next year 
published his travelogue Satyt Bhraman Kahini. In 
1952 came the second part of Dhonrai Charita 
Manas, followed by Aparichita, Achin Ragini (1954), 
Chakachaki (l9Sb), Sanka((\9Sl), Paira/ekharBabu 
(1959), Jalbhrami (1962), Aloke Drishti (1964) and 
Digbhrama (1966). 

Every literary piece of Satinath delineated a 
picture of tl^ simple common people, places and 
events of the Pumea district. Like his great 
predecessors, Sarat Chandra Chatteijee, Bibhuti 
Bhushan Bandopadhyaya and Bonaphul, Satinath 
found in Bihar the attractive natural surroundings 
for his stories and novels. "The thoughts and 
aspirations of our age,” says Jay Prakash Narayan, 
"find a living expression in his works”.' 

Satinath was an authority on plants and birds and 
tended a lovely garden in his compound. He had a 
rich personal library. He maintained the family 
motto of 'plain living and high thinking', He wore 
khadi dhoti and kuna. His heart melted at the 
suflering of the poor and the down-trodden. He was 
indeed a humanistic writer, sensitive and full of the 
milk of human kindness. True, he wrote in the 
Bengali language but his writings were meant for the 
humanity at large. ' • 
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Saimaih was a highly cultured man, fair looking. 
soli-spuKcd. anti.ihic amt huspiLibIc by nature. 
Although a man ol lew words, he liked me company 
ol a limited number ol rricndscven in the old age. He 
was a man ol Listc and liked a good brand ol tea. 

J. Narayan, Sat main Bhadun' (translated by 
Subal Uanfiiih ); itw Indian Nation, Faina, ID April 
1977; Subal Ganaiil} (ed). Sat main Smarane 
(BengaliJ, iianslaied and extractcd bySumania Neogi 
Jor this biographical sketch; Subal Ganguly, ‘The 
Literary Genius ol Sat math Bhaduri' (typescript J; 
Inieixiew withShri R. F. Kumar, one time neighbour oj 
Bhadun, now Assistant Principal, Ranchi Zila School. 

J. C. Jha 


BHXDLIRI, SISIK KUMAR (1889-1959) 


Sisir Kumar Bhadun, a distinguished actor and a 
noted teacher ol dramatics has become a legend and 
a celebrity to all who love the stage. 

Born in Midnapore on 2 October, 1889, Sisir 
Kumar spent his childhood days with his illustrious 
maternal grandlather Krishna Kishore Acharya 
whose ancestral home was in the village ol'Dadpur in 
Nadia of Bengal. His father Haridas Bhaduri had 
fallen on evil days after losing his job at a 
Oovernment olVice and had to move about from 
place to place as he later accepted employment in the 
Martin Company and such like merchant olfices. 
Haridas Bhaduri lived at Kamrajatala in the district of 
Howrah and his ancestral home was at Santragachi, 
unothci place in the same district. Since Haridas had 
a touring job, and since the Bhaduris at Santragachi 
were not well-otV financially, he would often ask his 
newly-wed wife Kamalekamini to stay at her father's 
house at Midnapore. Sisir Kumar was thus bom at 
Midnapore and not at Santragachi. 

He passed the Entrance Examination from 
Bangabasi Collegiate School in 190S. Thereafter he 
read in the Scottish Church College and finally he 
passed the M.A. Examination in English from 
Calcutta University in 1913. He joined in 1914 the 
Metropolitan College, known as Vidyasagar College 
since 1917 as a lecturer in English. He married Usha 
Devi, a daughter of the famous physician Rai 
Bahadur Nabin Chandra Chakraborty of Agra. His 
married life was, however, short-lived as his wife cut 
short her life in the prime of her y^uth. 

As a siutieni Sisir Kumar was uniformly brilliant 


and he earned great name and fame as a teacher of 
the English language and literature. In his formative 
years, Sisir Kumar had the good fortune of anning in 
contact with a host of eminent teachers who taught 
him to master the niceties and subUetieil of dnfim* 
tics and recitation. When a student of Scottish 
Church College, he took part in Engjiish dramas 
staged there on various occasions. He played the part 
of Brutus in 'Julius Caesar,* Antonio in the 
'Merchant of Venice* and Claudius tmd the Ghost in 
'Hamlet'. 

So far as the English dramas are concerned, his 
teachers were, among others, Prcdlessor Davies and 
Douglas. Sisir Kumar had the proud piivil^e of 
learning the art of acting in Bengali plays from 
Professor Manmatha Mohan Basu. Professor Basu 
was widely known as the 'Motion-master* in 
theatrical parlance. He wquld teach his disciples with 
great care and enthusiasm how to play a part with an 
eye to correct pronunciation, stress, modulation, 
movement, etc. Understandably, Sisir Ktunar could 
manifest his histrionic talents and flourish, since he 
could learn so much from such fme teachers. 

Even as & student, Sisir Kumar was a noted redter^ 
of poems in Bengali, Sanskrit and English. He was 
gifted with a golden voice and he could use his voice 
to suit the demands of the situation. He would very 
often fascinate the august assembly of audience at 
the Calcutta University Institute HaU with his supeit 
skill in recitation and eloquent acting. It was in this 
Institute that he left the audience spell bound by his 
fine.acting in the role of Chandtya. From now on 
there was no looking back. His render^ of 
Chanakya earned him a reputation that would swe^ 
with the passage of time. In 191S Sisir Kumar Was* 
entrusted with the heavy responsibility of teaching 
his co-actors,, when preparations for staging the 
drama 'Vishma' were in progress. I^fessor Basu 
was well aware of Sisir Kumar’s genius and now the 
time came to put him to test and Sisir Kumar made 
no mistake in establishing himself as an excellent 
director. 

Sisir Kumar came to be associated with the 
Bengali Theatrical Company set up by the Madan 
Company in 1921. His presence on the stage fdled 
the dudience with sheer delight and aesthetic 
pleasure. Sisir Kumar brought about a total change 
in the concept and presentation of a drama, freeing it 
from the bondage of conventional approach and 
coarseness that had gripped the stage for long fifty 
years. He breathed fresh air into the stage and gave it 
a meaning and purpose. The coarseness gave way to 
finene^ and the drama cante to be recogpised as a 
work of art and that too of a very high enderi 
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In 1921 the ‘Old Club' of' Bowbu/ar, Calcutta 
staged a drama entitled ‘Pandaver Agnatubas' at the 
Star Theatre. Sisir Kumar acted the pan ol'Bhima in 
that play and enthralled the packed galleries with his 
wonderful peiformance. In the same year Sisir 
Kumar stole the show and became famous over 
night when hci acted Alamgir in the play 'Alamgir' 
staged by the ^ngali Theatrical Company, in 1924 
the producer-actor Sisir Kumar created a sensation 
when he staged 'Sita' at the Monomohan Natya 
Mandir. His ingenuity as a producer has remained an 
object lesson even today. 

, Some of the notable characters he presented on 
the stage are ; Jtbananda in 'Shorashi' (1927), 
Nimchand in ‘Sadhabar Ekadashi' (1927), Nadir 
Shah in 'Digbijayee' (1928), Ramesh in 'Rama' 
(1929), Rama in 'Sita' (1931), Rashbehari and Naren 
in 'Vijaya' (1938), Madhusudan in ‘ Yogayog' (1936), 
Sinddaullah in ‘Sirajdaullah' (1947-48), etc. 

Sisir Kumar was a great teacher of dramatics. He 
would take infinite pain to teach his disciples all the 
nn,er aspects of acting for ten to twelve hours a day. 
His disciples like Kanu Bandyopadhyaya, Reba 
Devi, Charusila Devi, etc. have won the highest 
praise for their inimitable mentor. Sisir Kumar 
created a school of actors who have made their mark 
on the Bengali stage. 

He earned a number of awards and was widely 
acclaimed as the 'Natyachaiya'-the great teacher of 
drama. Rabindranath spoke highly of his style of 
presentation. Sisir Kumar refused the state award 
Padma Bhusan in 1959 on the ground that (such 
honours) 'have the efr«:t of demoralising the people 
and creating a race of toadies hankering after 
government honour.' He further observed, “1 have a 
personal reason, besides the one? of principle, for not 
wishing to be conferred the honour. By its 
acceptance 1 shall mislead the lovers of the Theatre 
into believing that the Government are aware of the 
importance of drama in the life of the nation.” 

Sisir Kumar was handsome and elegant and was 
therefore the cynosure of ail eyes, while acting in the 
role of a romantic hero. His golden voice resembling 
the murmur of a soft flowing rivulet could easily 
arrest the attention of the audience ; his towering 
person^ty on the stage and his effortless easy style 
of acting would at once impress them. Sisir Kumar 
was a lowing example of the saying ‘Art lies in 
concealing art'. In whatever,role he might be 
acting-be it Rama, Jibananda, Alamgir) Chanakya, 
Digamber, Nhnchimd or Michael, one would feel 
that acting cune naturally to him, that he was simply 
cut oitt for the role and that no serious effort on his 
part tp mi^e hs actmg convincing was needed. He 


was indeed a boin artist and an exponent of the 
natural style o{ acting. 

Sisir Kumar spent his formative years in Calcutta, 
lived and tfuu!l!»hedin this great city and breathed his 
last here on 30 June, 1959. 

Sisir Kuiiiur O Bangla Theairv-Mani Bagchi: 
Samsad Bangatee Chantavidhan-vdiwd by Subodh 
Sengupia and Anjah De; Sisir Kunmrer Naiyadmnim 
ediu'd by Sunil Dull and Dipii Kumar Slid. 

PRM»OI Sl:N Gill* IA 


BHA(iA 1, BALlKAiVI (1922- ) 

Baliram Bhagut waN horn on 7 October, 1922 in 
Patna, Bihar. His lather, R,im Kup Bhagai was an 
agriculturist. Baliram took his’ M.A degree in 
Economies from Patna University. He married 
Vidya Bhagat in 1944. They have one son and one 
daughter. 

Bhagat took part in the freedom movement and 
was underground for two years during the 1942 
movement. He was presented a tamrapaira on 11 
August, 1976 for his participation in the Quit India 
Movement in 1942. Later a statement appeared in 
Indian Express (Bombny Edition, April 15, 1977) 
questioning the basis of tne award. 

Bhagat had been with the Indian National 
Congress since 1939, right from the beginning of his 
political career. He was founder of the All India 
Students' Congress in Nagpur in 1944, Member of 
the Executive Committee of the All India Students' 
Congress 1945-46, General Secretary of the Bihar 
Pradesh Students' Congress (1946-47) and member 
of the AlCC (1958-1977). Alter his defeat in the 
general election in March 1977 (when the Congress 
also was voted out of power at the Centre) Bhagat 
resigned from the Indian National Congress led by 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi (the formal president of the 
party at that time was Brahmananda Reddy) and 
joined the Congress (U). On Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
returning to power in the general election in January 
1980 Bhagai joined the Ihdian National Congress 
(Indira) in May 1981. 

He started a Hindi weekly Raslnradooi from Patna 
in 1947 and edited the Economic Rtview as Secretary 
of the economic research section of the Bihar 
Pradesh Congress (Committee. Bhagat was a 
member of the provisional Parliament from 1950 till 
the first general election in 1952, in which he was 
elected from Bihar to the Lok Sabha (Lower House 
of Parliament), of which he remained a member tilt 
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March 1977. He became a Member of Parliamem 
again in January 1980, when he was relumed in the 
general election to the Lok Sabha. 

In August 1952 Bhagat was appointed Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Finance Minister in which 
capacity he worked till January 1956, when he w^ 
promoted to the position of Deputy Minister of 
Finance. He remained in that position till August 
1963, when he became Minister of Planning to 
continue there till March 1966. From August 1966 to 
March 1967 he was Minister of Stai^ lor Finance. 
Subsequently he became Minister of State for 
Defence Production (from March 1967 to February 
1968) and Minister of State for External Ail'airs 
(February 1968 to February 1969). Bhagat became a 
Cabinet Minister in February 1969 -taking charge of 
Foreign Trade and Supply till June 1970 (he gave up 
the portfolio of Supply in November 1969), when he 
> took over the Steel and Heavy Engineering portfolio 
to retain it till March, 1971, when he ceased to be a 
minister. On 5 January, 1976 he was elected Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha and remained in that position till 
March 1977 when he was defeated in the general 
election to the Lok Sabha 

He led the Indian delegation to the Conference of 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East (ECAFE) in Tokyo in 1954. He headed four 
limes tl'.e Indian delegation to the Colombo Ran 
Conferences held in Wellinigton (1956), Saigon 
(1957), Seattle (USA) (1958) and London (1964). He 
signed on behalf of India the Charter of the Asian 
Development Bank at the second ministerial 
conference on Asian economic co-operation and the 
conference of Plenipotentiaries on the Asian Deve¬ 
lopment Bank in Manila in 1965 and led the Indian 
dd^tion at the inaugural session of the Asian 
Development Bank in Tokyo in 1966. At the meeting 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) in New Delhi in f968 
Bhagat was head of the Indian delegation. Similarly 
he led the Indian team at the first Indo-American 
talks in New Delhi in July 1968 as also at the first 
Indo-Soviet tglks in New Delhi in September 1968, 
the first Round Table Conference of the Indo-Japan 
Committee on Economic Development in 
November 1968 in New t>elhi; and the first Indo- 
British talks in New Delhi in December 1968. He was 
head of the Indian delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly session in New York in October 
1968. He represented India at the Independence 
Celebrations in Mauritius in March 1968. He 
Intended many other international conferences as a 
member of the Indian delqiation. 


In October 1982 Bhagat was elected President of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi; 
Rajiv Gandhi, was elected Vice-President. 

fWio 's Who, Fourth Lok Sabha. Lok Sabha Secre- 
lanai, Parhament House, New Delhi-UO 00i, 1071 
pp. 56-58; Indian Express, Bombay, 15 April, 1977, 
report dated 14 April sentjrom Patna by Samachar; 
Contemporary newspaper clipping August 1952, 
August 1963, August 1966, March 1967, February 
1968, June 1970, January 1976, May 1981 and 
October 1982. See Hindustan Times, New Delhi; 
Indian Nation. Patna and Indian Expres^ Bombay; 
H E C Bulletin. June 1970, Heavy Engineering 
Corporation, Ranchi, Bihar. 

SuBtiAS Chandra Sarkar 


BHAGAVATAR, CHEMBAl VAIDYANATA 

(1905- ) 


Chembai Vaidyanata Bhagavatar was bom in 
September 1905 in the village of Chembai in Palghat 
District of Kerala as the son of Ananta Bhagavatar 
who was a distinguished singer and violinist Apart 
from the fact that the region around Chembai had 
(and still has) a great tradition and nourishing 
atmosphere for classical South Indian mus.ic, 
Vaidyanata Bhagavatar's family itself was the seat of 
eminent singers and scholars of music. His great 
grandfather was Subbayar, a renowned singer 
popularly known as “Chakratanam" Subbayar. 

Vaidyanata Bhagavatar had precious little by way 
of general education, but he started training in 
classical music under his own father. The boy learnt 
both vocal and violin and sang along with his 
younger brother. In the early days they were known 
as Chembai Brothers. 

The giants of the nineteenth century had 
disappeared and there were none in the beginning of 
this century who had -the stamina and the 
voluminous voice to .carry on a concert for four or 
five hours. One should, of course, not forget the fact 
that in those days concerts were conducted without 
microphones. 

Legends go to say that some time in the second 
decade of this century, whUe Chembai was only in 
his teens, he happened to be present aka listener in a 
concert at a place called IGiidiitala and offored 
himsetf to bea vktUnistwBen tlMTO was no ooeelseto 
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do the job. People were at first scepUcai but very soon 
found that the boy was not, aAcr alt, bad, in his 
performance. At the peak of the concert Chembai. 
earned a hearty applause, when he humbly 
explained that normally he was not a violinist but 
was a vocalist. 

Could he sing well, some one asked and he replied 
‘"Oh yes". In those days Muttayya Bhagavaiar used to 
be the impressario and this old stalwart did not take 
any notice of the boy. However, the organisers 
decided to give a chance to Chembai next day and 
the young man almost took the audience by storm. 

Alaganambi Pillai was present on the occasion and 
he was convinced that this young man possessed the 
perfect voluminous voice and stamina to sing in a 
concert Pillai was the top-most A/ndangam-player in 
those days and he along with his two coUeagues, 
Govindaswamy Pillai, the Violinist and Dakshina- 
moorty Pillai, the Garyira-pbiyer were on the look 
out for a singer of this type. Alaganambi Pillai took 
this young man to his colleagues who listened to a 
demonstration of the musical powers of Chembai 
and fully agreed with the conclusions of Alagahambi 
This was the beginning of a tour of conquest and 
music lovers everywhere in Tamilnadu were taken 
by surprise to see a glowing star descend upon them. 
To be accompanied by Alaganambi, Govindaswamy 
and Dakshinamoorty was considered the highest 
honour by any vocalist in those days and Chembai 
earned it for a song, literally and meuiphorically. 
Professor Sambamoorty, the highest authority on 
South Indian music goes into fits of inspiration when 
he writes about the early debuts of Chembai. Lookat 
the following 

"His highly responsive voice with a sweeping lljghi 
of over two and a half octaves has held the 

audience spell bound.Although relatively 

young at the commencement of his career, senior 
accompanists of standing like violinist Gobiitda- 
swamy Pillai, hiridangam Alagamambi Pilltu and 
Garyira £}akshmamooity Pillai accompanied he 
concerts with great enthusiasm. Turned to tus 
high pitch the Violin ^ve a delightful tone and 
Govindawsamy Pillai was in raptures while 
accompanying him. Ibe Airtdangam and GtutMn 
accompanists played with great enthusiasm 
because of their principal perfect precision in 
rythm.” 

Describing his recollections of Chembai, $. Y. 
Krishnaswamy of Madra.s narrates that he first 
listened to a music concert of Chembai in the year 
1921 (when the Bhagavaiar was barely twontf^^^li^ 
the Gokhale Hall where major ctmceiis t«^ 
held. An artiste’s position in the world of music was. 


in those days, judged by his abib^ to reach large 
audiences without a microphone in thb Hall and 
Chembai easily won the test 

More than sixty years of continuous flow of music 
from his lips has charmed and mesmerised the 
people with the result that a number of legends have 
originated attributing even miracles to Chembai. 
One of these go to say that during a concert, the 
audience asked him to sing the composition of 
Tyaganda, Evarani. in Amriiavamhim raga, that he 
warned the people that this composition was 
supposed to please the Rain-God Varuna and that it 
may rain, in spite of it being not summer. However, 
the crowds insisted, Chembai sang and the rains 
came down. 

Apart from ever growing success in music perfor¬ 
mances, the life of the Bhagavatar was without any 
episode except two or three tragic happenings. He 
lost the dearest possession of his life, his voice, in 
1937. This was something like an anatomical 
ailment. The voice simply refused to come out of his 
mouth. Doctors and physicians treated him, but he i«i 
supposed to have cured himself by prayers to the 
deity in the famous temple of Guruvayur. Twenty- 
two years later in 1954 the same phenomenon 
repeated, and Chembai sought refuge in Guruvayur 
temple. Since then he has made it a principle to visit 
this temple frequently and donate every paise 
collected from concerts as oflering to the shrine. 

Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavatar had millions of 
fans, patrons, and admirers all over India, parti¬ 
cularly in the south, and he knew very many of them 
intimately. A targe number of them were rich and 
immensely wealthy and the others poor, Chembai, 
perhaps, was more inclined towards'the latter. He 
was merciful and loving to the poor. T. B. Rama- 
chandra Iyer, a wealthy merchant of Trichur who 
was a close friend of Chembai and with whom 
Chembai stayed whenever he was at Trichur, 
narrates a story of how the Bhagavatar nidto •usually 
had his food in the house of some poor Brahmins in 
Palghat while he visited this town, pitmiised his host 
that he would sing gratis for his daughter’s marriage 
and how he scrupulously carried out the promise. 

Chembai himself was not ritdi. What happened 
was that he earned mon^ during the early years of 
his career which he invested in land. This was lost 
during the agrarian reforms having been leased out 
topotk peasants of the locally. After 1954 he did not 
save a paise, but donated evet^hing to Guruvayur 
temple. 

^ ^l^homeAnsAcadenty Souvenir. 1969; "Chembai 
Bhagavatar": by Prod- Sambamoorty; 
ltdd.. "Musician Steeped in Religion" j by S. Y. 
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Knshnunioom: Ihul.. "Cliftuhai Aaoxc-up:h} l.l. 
Oupahikri-ifiiiun 

V. r. INDUCHUUAS 

BHAGaVATAR, m. k. thyagaraja 

-See under Thyagaraja M. K. Bhagavatar 

BHAGAVATAR. SEBASTIAN KUNJUKUNJU 

(1901- ) 

Sebastian Kuivukur\)u Bhagavatar was born on 
9 February, 1901 of Catholic parent»in a lower 
middle class family of Ambalapuzha (near Alleppey) 
in the erstwhile Travancore State, now part of Kerala. 

Those were days when the clergy frowned upon 
playwrights and play-acting. Drama was taboo for a 
devout Catholic. The attitude of the Church 
authorities was not entirely unjustified as the moral 
and cultural standards of the play actors of those days 
were indeed very low. 

The boy Sebastian attended the Leo Xlll School, 
Alleppey. But he was not interested in his text books. 
His heart was set on music. After primary education 
he was sent to St. Albert's High School, Emakulam. 
The budding artist considered himself lucky that he 
was able to continue his music lessons uninter¬ 
rupted by parental aruieties over his future. 

It was at this time that quite accidentally, he made 
his dramatic debut. A Tamil Drama troupe came to 
Ckichin. But their Harmonist failed to turn up in 
lime. Those were the days when the Harmonist or 
Bhagavatar (Songster) was the centre of attraction on 
any stage. In fact the term Bhagavatar had come to 
mean a person who sang well to the accompaniment 
of the harmonium. A dramatic performance without 
a Bhagavatar was unthinkable. Yielding to the 
persuasion of his friends Sebastian agreed to go to 
the rescue of the Tamil troupe. The programme was 
a great success. The final curtain came down amidst 
thundering applause. It marked the beginning of a 
great career. He loured Tamil Nadu performing oil a 
number of stages. On his return home after a few 
months, the parents decided that he had enough of 
schooling. So they found him a bride. It seemed that 
his acting career had come to an end. 

But his vocation to be an artiste was yet to come. 
The paternal uncle of Sebastian organised a drama 
troupe. A famous Bhagavatar from Tamil Nadu was 
invited to join the troupe as the teacher of music. The 
renowned Malayalam actor Shri Changarath Neela- 
kanta Pillai was the Guru. Under his direction they 
started rehearsing three plays, Sadarama', 'Nah 
shadha’m6 'Genoa'. Though noi a member of the 
troupe out of cutiosiiy and ov^ ing u> .m irrepressible 


inner urge, Sebastian used to watch the rehearsals. 

The premiere of 'Natahadha at a place called 
Chellanam, near Cochin, was annour^ed. Sebastian 
accompanied the troupe as he wanted to lee hOW (he 
people would react to the play. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity. But Sebastian found that 
something was amiss. The. first bell sounded. 
Suddenly his uncle approached Sebastian and, with 
tears in his eyes, requested him to go on the Ihtge in 
the place of an actor who had failed to turn up. The 
nephew was taken aback; all the same he decided to 
accept the challenge. Brimming with Joy the uncle 
took Sebastian to a picture of Jesus Christ in the 
green room and with a pinch of make-up powder 
made the sign of the cross on his forehead. A new 
actor was born. It was customary in those days for an 
actor appearing on the stage for the first time in a play 
to do so singing a song. He, therefore, chose a well- 
known ‘Kirmna’by the immortal Thyagarqja which 
was greeted with thundering applause. With the 
prompter doing his best from behind the side 
curtains Sebastian did full justice to that mitjor role. 

He held the Malayalam stage under his sway for 
the next three and half decades. He was instrumental 
in liberating the Malayalam stage from the unhealthy 
inftuence of the stale and time-worn stage 
conventions of the Tamil drama. In the Tamil drama 
songs had the predominant place; action was much 
less important. Sebastian Kut\jukunju Bhagavatar 
convinced his audiences that action was of far 
greater importance than songs. He also gave, by his 
own blameless and exemplary conduct, a dignity to 
the stage artiste's profession which was in those days 
a synonym for immorality and drunkenness. 

One of his most memorable roles is that of 
Upagupta in ‘Karuna' the famous play based on the 
well-known poem of that title by the celebrated 
Malayalam poet Kumaran Asan. Upagupta is a 
Buddhist monk with whom Vasavadatta, a very 
beautiful woman of iU-repute, falls in love. Thus the 
rule he had to play was that of a mendicant, a bairagi 
who never laughed or wept or Hew into rage. His 
genius surmounted the difficulties inherent in the 
role; he rose to the heights of emotional subtleties 
and took his audience wjth him. This play was 
performed on no less than seven thousand stages 
through the length arid breadth of Kerala. 

• He narrates his colourful experiences in his book 
The Autobi^^p/ty oj an Actor. Those were days 
when the facilities available to the present day stage 
were unheard of. Electricity and loudspeakers were 
not widely in use. For stage inditing thi^ depended 
upon gas lights. 

Sebasuan Kuhjukui\ju Bhagavatar aOed in more 
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than 300 plays. Upagupta, Ousmantya and Salim are 
a few of'the most prominent roles he played. He has 
contributed his share to the Malayalam »:reen too, 
by acting in highly successful films like 
‘Njanambika', ‘Jeeviia Nauka' and ‘Navalokam*. 

He is the recepient of the Chavara Award, 1981 
and the Sangeeia Nataka Akademi Award. He has 
been honoured by the title 'Chevalier'granted by the 
Pope to men of exceptional merit. 

Hie Autobiography oj an Actor (Oru Nadante Atma 
Kathaj by S. Kunjukunju Bhagavatar, Published by 
S.P.CS. Kottayam-1970; Nadakanyeevitamakkiya- 
var (Actors who converti-d Drama into life) published 
by D.C Books, Kottayam-1980; Persona! acquin- 
tanee and correspondence: Malayalam writers' Direc- 
toiy. published by Kerala Sahttya Academi, Trichur- 
1976. 

Mathew Ulakamthara 


BHAGAVATAR, VENKl 1AKRISHNA (1881- 


Venkitaknshna Bhagavatar was one of the greatest 
Kathakali singers of this century. 

Bhagavatar was born in 1881. At the age of 
founcen, Bhagavatar started training as a Kathakali 
actor under a teacher named Mooiedclat Vasudevan 
Nambudri. Since the boy appeared to have an 
inclination for music, the teacher gave him lessons in 
this branch of the art also. Bhagavatar completed his 
course in acting and participated in Kathakali perfor¬ 
mances in the role of female characters. 

After witnessing the boy as an actor the teacher 
was convinced that he might be better as a singer and 
therefore made him an assistant in the chorus. 
Venkitakrishna could shine in this new Job and got 
many engagements as assistant till 1903, when he 
earned the position of leader of the chorus. After this 
he ceased to be a permanent salaried employee of 
any particular ensemble and became a freelancer. 
Bha^vatar's rise was meteoric and he was of very 
great demand everywhere. 

The contribution of Venkitakrishna Bhagavatar to 
the development of the Kathakali stage can be 
understood only if we have an idea about the state of 
decay into which it had fallen in the last decades of 
the last century and the first decades of this century. 
The impact of Western culture and the rise of 
modem intelligentsia with new tastes and aesthethic 
cofK»pts was one of the causes for the decay. Before 
the advent of the British, Kathakali and other such 


classical arts were patronised by feudal chicUains and 
this class lost the capacity to do it aller they were 
deprived of all political power. The standard of the 
art itself went down very much. However it refused 
to die and gained new life during the height ot 
national renaissance, in the twenties. Venkitakrishna 
Bhagavatar gave fresh dimensions to the art in its 
rebirth. 

Kathakali is the presentation of a drama in 
gestures of the hands, dances and facial expressions. 
The characters are tight-lipped and never talk. The 
dialogue is kept up in the back-ground music which 
is rendered by the actor in the language of gestures. 
Along with the general decay of the art in those days, 
music had almost lost its basic structure which was 
the same that of classical South Indian music. The 
most important thing which Venkitakrishna Bhag¬ 
avatar did was to restore to it what was lost When 
doing this Bhagavatar scrupulously preserved the 
individual style-what you may call the personality- 
of Kathakali music. 

He was not conservative and therefore did not 
hesitate to introduce changes here and there which 
improved the quality. In the drama Nala-Damayanti 
the song Arayannamannava was to be rendered 
according to the text in the Kagu Samkarabharana. 
but since the preceding song also was in the same 
Raga, singers rendered it traditionally in the Kaga 
Yadukulakamboji. But Bhagavatar made yet another 
change and rendered the song in the Baga Nadha- 
namaknya and the change appeared to suit the 
context very well. Kathakali music does not have all 
the Ragas of South Indian music and Bhagavatar 
could thus introduce new Ragas in the drama 
Sougandhika (a Mahabharata story). The song 
Bhitiyullilarutotiume came thus to rendered in 
the Raga Charukesi. 

Again in Nala-Damayanti the song Chintita- 
machiral Varume used to be rendered in the Raga 
Naitakuntyi, but Bhagavatar changed it to the Raga 
Kamas, probably because he thought Nattakurttyt 
was monotonous since it was repeated in tlie next 
song also. Theatre-goers liked the change very much 
and it still persists, in the Mahabhanda story of 
killing of Duryodhana the song of Krishna Gnatival- 
sala was originally in the Raga called Khandara, an 
obscure metre in South Indian music. Bhagavatar 
changed this to the more musical Raga Chenchurutti. 

Two dramas of Kathakali repertoire became most 
popular in Kerala because Bhagavatar and the 
famous actor Padmashree Kuigu Kurup gave tlwm 
the necessary musical and dramatic touches. And 
these stories are Krishna-Kuchela and Rugmangata. 
Most of the Ragas prescribed in the ^ext were 
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clungeU by Bhagavatar. Rugmangata was in a 
dilemma torn between a spiritual vow and loyalty to 
Mohini, the beautiful damsel whom he had accepted 
as his spouse. Hie scen» are most exciting and the 
songs should naturally attain great emotional 
hejghts. Venkitakrishna Bhagavatar achieved this by 
ch^ing the Ragas of the songs Sumasarasubhaga- 
sarira to Anandabhairavi, Satyabanga to NUambari: 
Apnyamapadhyant to Suruiti and Padayuga to 
Balahari. 

Kathakali music being dramatic music which is 
dislina from concert music demands the rendering 
of the songs in particular moods (Rasas) to suit the 
various contexts. The rendering should also fit in 
with the gestures and dances. Therefore the singer 
should have full knowledge of the stories, the 
characters, the gestures, acting and dancing. In fact, a 
section scholars have sometimes claimed that a 
Kathakali musiciim is also a kind of stage director. If 
an actor was lacking in facial expression Bhagavatar 
filled the vacuum by his emotional singing. 

It is a tact that conservative elements were 
opposed to the changes which Venkitakrishna Bhag- 
avatar introduced in the scheme of Kathakali music. 
But, the theatre-goers were in a very good mood to 
applgud him and therefore, the old archaic scheme 
was thrown into the dustbin of hetoiy. What 
survives today as good Kathakali music is Venkita- 
krishna Bhagavatar*s reformed and more sophisti¬ 
cated scheme of singing. 

Irtfbrmation gathered by the contributor from 
reievantpubtished papers in journals and from persons 
dosdiy associated with the master-singer and his 
iks^Aes. 

V. T. INDUCHUDAN 


BHAlGAVAll, BUAY CHANDBA (1907- ) 

Buoy Chandra Bhagavati was born in January, 
1907, in Sootea, a village in the Tezpur subdivisioii in 
the district of Oarrang, Assam. Brahmin by caste, Ms 
father Ourgeswaf S&tmi Bhagavati’s principal 
oeci^Mtion was farming while his mother Ohana- 
kaati Oebi was a simple and ideal Assamese woinan 
Bchpphril. 

pt^ry ediicatkm in the village 
patloidi and later joined the local Middle English 
SdioM. Ag he was preparing for the final 
oumitfvaidft of thi$ whool. the Non^oopendion 
movemetu started under die leadership of K^lmima 
Gandhi and k attracted him to Jts fold. When 
Gandhi paM hiaftrst visit to Asgam'^in 1921 -and his 


itinerary included Tezpur, Byoy Chandra enrolled 
himself as a volunteer. A teen-ager and a schoolboy 
he was swayed by the patriotic call of the Mahatma 
without r^^ing that his participation in the 
Congress movement would affect his further ^udy. 
This was what actually happened to him as no school 
was prepared to admit him. So, he had to spend 
about four years without any education. Afleragood 
deal of efforts made with the Headmaster of the 
Tezpur Government High School he succeeded in 
getting himself admitted into it in Class VIU. That 
was a turning point in Byoy Chandra's life as it 
enabled him to resume his education. In 1927 he 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University from that school in the first 
division and joined Colton College at Gauhat4 that 
year. 

The patriotic fervour that caught young Byoy 
when he was only a fourteen year lad was very much 
in him. >Mien Gandhyi's call for the Gvil 
Disobedience Movement was given in 1930, Byoy 
was one of those students of Cotton College who lell 
it to participate in the movement. It is relevant to 
mention that the then Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, J. R Cunninghum, issued a circular on 3 
May, 1930 asking each of the guardians to furnish a 
statement to the authorities of the educational 
institutions to the effect that his or her wards would 
not participate in any political aaivities. This circular 
was deemed to be an alfront to the whole student 
community of Assam. The Assam Students 
Conference of which Bhagavati was a leader, at a 
special session of the Conference, decided to call 
upon the students to leave the schools and colleges. 
To guide the students in this regard, an Action 
Council was formed with Bhagavati as its General 
SeCTelary. This involvement brought Bhagavaii's 
education to an end but heralded his active political 
life. 

Bhagavati suffered various terms of imprison¬ 
ment in the freedom struggle. He wa.s sentenced to 
six months' imprisonment in September, 1930 for 
his participation in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. This was followed by a second spell of 
two years! rigorous tmpi^isonment on 5 May, 1932 
anda fineofRs. 200, in default two months' r.i. In the 
Quit India ^fovemeni of 1942 he was detained as a 
security prisoner til) 73 April, 1945. 

Bl^avati's parltamerdary life began with his 
election to the Assam Assembly on Coi^tress ticket 
in 1946 and be was in that capacity till 195^. He ^as 
subsequently elected to the Eok Sabha as a Congress 
candi^e in 1957 from the Teaqiur ParllameMaiy 
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the same seat. After remaining as a member of the 
Lok Sabha for two terms Bhagavaii b^me a 
member of the I^jya Sabha and retired from its 
membership in 1978. He, however, fought, on 
QingTMS tidcet, the mid-term election to the Lok 
Sabha in 1977 from his home constituency but was 
defeat^ the Janata candidate. For the 1979 Lok 
Sabha Bhagavati was seleaed to be the Congress 
candidate in the Tezpur seat but the election could 
not be held due to the Assam agitation on the issue of 
the forei^ nationals. Bhagavaii has to his credit a 
long parliamentary career for thirty-two years. 

However, Bhagavati has not attained success in 
parliamentary life to the desired extent. A senior and 
respectable leader in Assam, he has not held so far 
any Ministerial post in the State though he was a 
member of the ruling Congress Party in Assam for 
more than a decade nor in the Central Government 
except a junior post of Deputy Minister in charge of 
Transport, Communications, Housing and Works 
from May, 1962 to March, 1967 during his twelve- 
year old membership of Parliament. May be this was 
due to his ostensible lack of aggressiveness in 
politics. Bhagavati no doubt held responsible ofl'ices 
in the organisation-6oth in the Congress as well as 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress. For 
about seven years he was the President of the Assam 
Pradesh Congress Committee (1965-1972). There¬ 
after he was elected President of the INTUC and 
during his tenure of this olTice he led a number of 
Workers' delegations to international forums such as 
the Indian Workers' Delegation to Geneva, the 
Workers’ Delegation of India to the World 
Employment Conference at Geneva and al.su the 
IPIantation Workers' Delegation at the ILO Head¬ 
quarters, besides as a leader of the Indian team to the 
World Peace Conference. In India he headed the 
Expert committee on Unemployment set up by the 
Government of India in addition to membership ol 
various committees appointed by the Centre from 
time to time. 

Though much of his time was devoted to politics 
and labour movement Bhagavati's interest in literary 
actiivities has been abiding. Once a jourhalist-he 
was editor of Aysam Sewak. an Assamese Weekly 
devoted to propagation of the Congress message in 
1939, and was earlier Assistant editor ofAsamiya, a 
progressive Assamese Weekly published' Irom 
Gauhati in 1935. He has authored a number of books 
amor^ which mention may be made oi Oandhthutk 
Ji&asa and Bharat Katha. These publications mark 
his literary laient. Mother bocftc written by fihaga- 
vatt, an aihohidgtaphlraf work m which 

he has naltatedhis exfM^ocesin tbreign thiveis. His 


writings generally bear his deep knowledge ofltuliim 
thought and Gandhian philoS(H>by> Suave and 
unassuming. Bijoy Chandra Bht^vati is held in 
high esteem in Assam politics and Assamese sodety. 

Bhagavati mamed Srimati Bimitt 
a well-known wiiter in Asstnnese 
have four sons. He has pamnatientiy settled ih 
Tezpur town. 

Rctiya Sabha Who is Who; Report the Cotrpiitteie 
on Assam Political Prisoners: Bharatar Swadkimtar 
Yuddhat Asam; Personal knowledge of the cotfpiler. 

S. C KakaTI 


BHAGWAN DEV (ACHARYA) 
-See under Acharya Bhagwan Dev 
alias Dayanand Saraswati 


BHAGWAT, DURGA (1910- ) 

• 

Durga was bom on lOFebruary, 1910 at Indore in 
a well-to-do Maharashtrian family. Her grand&th^ 
was the Diwan of the State of Indore. She was also 
related to the erudite Rajaramshastri BhagwaL He 
was her grandmother’s cousin. He was noted for his 
love of learning, simplicity, secular outlook and 
sympathy for the down-trodden. Durga seems to 
have inculcated all these qualities. She stayed at 
Indore till the age of five and then came to Bombay. 
She studied up to the Fourth Marathi Standard at St. 
Colmnba Girls' School. But after her mother's death 
in 1919, her father sent her to his sister’s house At 
Ahmednagar. Duiga's aunt was the Headmistress of 
the Government Girls’ School and as such was 
transferred from one place to another, Durga thus 
attended schools at Ahmednagar, Pune, Dharwad 
and Nasik. She matriculated from Nasik in 1927. She 
had won a scholarship throughout her secondary 
education. 

She then came to -Bombay and pined the St. 
Xavier’s College. Her father was a wetl-knowm 
chemist and at first wanted her to become a doctor. 
But he soon found out that there wa6 not much scope 
in that tine and changed his mind. 

That was the time when Gandhiji's Nationalist 
movement had gripped the whole countiy. The 
whole Bhagwat family was staunchly nationalist- 
minded. Durga left the college to taJte in politics. 
She organised the spinning prt^ramme, served the 
Satyagrahis and nuir^ those, who were wounded in 
die polwe ladti ehaiges, in the Congrttis ijospital 
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:^hc rejoined me College after the CJandhi-Irwin 
l*jci and parsed her B.A. wim First Class, getting 
schularshipsj'rom the college and the University. 
She passed her M.A with thesis in 1935. She then 
joined the School ol Economics and Sociology of the 
University of Bombay for her Ph.D. If Ourgabai 
missed-the degree of Doctorate of Medicine, the 
degree for the Doctorate of Philosophy also eluded 
her. She had selected Tribal Culture of Madhya. 
Pradesh' as her subject for the Eloctorate. After six 
years of travel and study, she had to give up the 
attempt due to dtiference with the guide. Thereafter, 
she pursued her studies in Anthropology, Sociology, 
Culture, Buddhism and Folkore independently. 

From 1958 to 1966 she worked as the Head of the 
Sociology Department in the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Ewnomics, Pune. That was the only job 
she ever accepted. 

Durga was brought up in a literary atmosphere. 
Her father, grandfather and grandmother were 
fond of learning. During her school days, her aunt 
h.id encouraged and usefully guided her reading. 
The result is that she has turned out to be a voracious 
reader. Acquisition of knowledge has become the 
aim of her life. 

She is also a prolific writer; No wonder that she 
soon earned recognition in the literary world of 
Bombay and the whole of Maharashtra. She was 
appointed on several Government Committees and 
has attended many conferences on social and 
cultural topics. 

A staunch advocate of democracy under all its 
aspects including freedom of speech, Durgabai 
severed her connections with ail Government 
Committees as a protest against the State of 
Emergency declared by Shrimati Indira Gandhi in 
Junei975. She did not remain content with a silent 
protest but earned on a violent propaganda in favour 
of the freedom of speech. No wonder that she was 
sent to jail where she spent live and half months. 

Prior to that she had been elected President of tlie 
Marathi Literary Conference which was held at 
Karad in December 1975. 

Durgabai has written about thirty-live books, out 
of which SIX are in English and the rest in Marathi. 
Among the important -English books are tarty 
Budithin JimsprudeHce and The Kiddle in Ltfe, Lore 
amt Lieraiiire. Arnong the Marathi books are 
Kimchaeiu, i'yaspaiva and Ha is are translated into 
Gujarati. She has also to her credit the trmislation of 
the Jatakas in their classical form and the translation 
of Tagore's Loksahitya from Bengali. She has 
contnbuted about eighty papers in English on 
Anthropology, Folklore and Sociology. These have 


been published in journals in India as well as abroad. 

Based an peisunal knimtedge ivltecied by me 
iviiiiwuior drum interview wim the Kuinari Durga 
Bhagwat. 

V G. Haialkar 


BHAIPRATAP DIALDAS 

-See under Dialdas, Bhai Pratap 


BHAN, SURAJ (1904-1980) 

Surai Bhan was bom in a Chaudhary Hindu family 
on 1 Novembejr, 1904 at Tank, a small town in Dem 
Ismail Khan, North West Frontier Province (now in 
Pakistan). He was the second son of the.five children 
of Dr. Tota Ram, who was in the Medical Service of 
the State. His father died before the children had 
completed their education or the daughters had been 
married off. Suraj Bhan, then a B.A. student took a 
vow to support his elder brother complete his 
M.B.B.S. course. He had to take up private tuition.; 
to earn for the family. He also decided not to marry 
till his younger sisters had been married off. As such 
Surai Bhan married at the rather late age of twenty- 
nine to Mohini Devi of Multan district, who was 
thirteen years junior in agq. They were blessed will- 
three sons and one daughter. 

Surai Bhan received his schooling at Tank and 
Bannuand came to Lahore to join D.A.V. College, 
Lahore for B. A. (Hons) course in English Literature. 
Later he joined Government Cbllege, Lahore and 
passed his M.A. (English) from Paitiab University. 
He proceeded to England and joined the London 
University Institute of Education for M.ED. course 
and stood first in order of merit. 

He joined the D. A. V. High School as a teacher and 
enrolled himself as a life-member of D.A. V. College 
Mana&ng Committee (parejitbody of D-A-V 
educational activities on a meagre honorarium ol 
Rs. 150 p,m. In 1930 he was appointed Head¬ 
master of D. A;V. High School, Lahore, a position he 
held till 1943. The sarnie year he was transferred to 
DAV. Collage, Sholapua(Mah^shtra) as Principal 
and Head of the English Department In 1946 Sur;v 
Bhan (having, completed the rKirmal life-momber- 
ship span of .twenty years) decided not 40 seek 
extension of s«vice under die same scheme. The 
same year Iw accepted the job of Assist'*'’* 
Edt^donal Adviso; Government of India, fai ‘S 
he 'Has appointed fbunder-Principal of die Central 
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Institute of Education HOovemment of IndiaX Delhi 
University. A. year later, in 1948 ha was appointed 
Principal of Lawrence F^btic School (Government 
of lixhi), Uvtdida, NUgMs (South India). He was 
the flnt Indian to l^me the Principal of Lawrence 
labile Sdiooland he initiated the process of Indiani- 
sation of the Royal Military .School wbieh had so far 
been a close preserve of the Whiteman and had kept 
out Indian t^chen as also Indian students from its 
prepinetik 

In 1949 Bhan resiiped from the Lovedale School 
to become the Principal of D.A.V. College, Jullun- 
dhur, a position he held till 1962. During 1962-65 he 
was Vlc^hancellor of Kurukshetra University and 
later enjoyed three terms (1965-74) as Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of ^njah University, Chandi^rh, 

After his retirement as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Panjafo University, he was unanimously eleaed as 
President of the P.A.V. College Managing 
Committee ^ and he shifted his residence 
ftpin Phand^h to Delhi in order to serve the 
D..A>Vt He guided the destinies of the 

Society for more than live years and provided jt with 
a ma^us office and retiring rooms. During h& 
teniue he was instrumental in collecting more than 
IS lakhs of rupees for the Reserve Fund of the 
Society. He was also elected President of Aiya 
Pradeshik Pratinidhi- Sahha (the apex body of t^ 
Atyg Siamai of the college wing). He was a staunch 
Aw Samajist and the cause of the D.A.V. Sodeh^ 
and the Aw Suns) were very dear to him. 

Surai Bhan was associated with the Pargab Univo’- 
sity in many capacities and ei\|oyed long termi as 
member of various .University bodies; He was 
elected member of Panjab Lei^lative Council for 
two terms of six years each (1952-64) from tlw 
Graduates' Constituency. Besides, he .was Monber 
of Royal Society of Teachers, England; Member, 
United States Educational Foundation in India 
(1966-68); Member, Central Advisory Board of 
Education, Government of India (1968-74), Chair¬ 
man, Inter-Universi^ Board of India and Oylon 
(1970-71). In 1971 the Resident of India awarded 
him the title of Padma Bhusan. 

Sura) Bhan’s publications indude Towards 
HdfipitfBdueation. Development cfHi^er Education 
^ Indie (joint authorship), Devdopment qf Learning 
Id Indie (joiift auUiorship), Shiksha mein nt^e 
pmcfoga (New Techniques in Education) and 
*lkofenand-His Life and V/ork\ 

In 1979 he was taken seriously dl and doctors 
diagnosed cancerous affliction of his liver. When 
medical aid in the U.S. A. proved to be of no avail, he 
tdd Ids emu thidhe wanted to die and beoemated in 


his own country. He retumf-d to India in April 1980 
and breathed his last in Delhi on 28 August, 
1980. 

ffitan believed that Aiya Samai must move with 
the times and not remain tied to old social and 
educational values. He actively promoted the 
scheme of opening Public Schools with emphasis on 
English and Hindi as media of instruction. It was his 
conviction that the children^f the elite should be 
prevented from joining Christian Missionary 
Schools and coming under Christian cultural 
influence. This could be possible only if the D.AV. 
Management opened Public Schools offering the 
same and even superior cultural and educational 
facilities. The Public School experiment has a 
distinct advantage in that-because of high tution fees 
charged-it generates its own funds for further 
expansion. This experiment was started in Delhi and 
has now been extended to different states. Today 
D.V.A College Managing (>>mmittee maiuq;e$ 
about fifty Public Schools with an ambitious 
expansion programme in hand. 

Bhan had an aristocratic temperampnt. He was 
not easily accessible. U was never possible to meet 
him without prior appointment tobnety was the 
hallmark of his character. He shutmed alcoholic 
drinks and took ayeiy serious, restrained and sober 
view of life. He was never seen havinga hearty laugh; 
at best he gave a irestrained smile. 

Suraj Bhtti was a successful orator and held the 
audience spell bound by making copious reference 
to Hindu mythology and everyday modem life 
experfences. Wthe ten principles of the Aiya Samgj, 
the eighth lays down that every Arya should 
endeavour *to diffuse knowledge and dispel 
ignorance”.Taken in this light Sunu Bhan wasa true 
missionary of the Aiya Sam^ and a great educa¬ 
tionist 

D.A.V. College Managing Committee records; 
personal interview qf the contributor with Surq/ Bhan 
in 1979 and with Mrs. Surtd Bhan in 1983; it[forma- 
tion supplied ty some prominent Arya Samqjists of 
Delhi. 

B. L. Grover 


BHANDARl, SUNDER SINGH (1921- ) 


Sunder Singh Bhandari, was bom on 12 Aprit 
1921 at Udaqiur, Rajasthan. His parents Dr. Sujan 
Singhji Bhandari and Shrimati Phool Kanwar 
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originally belonged to Mandalgarh in Bhilwara 
District, R^asthan. His grandfather Shri Padam 
Singhiji Bhandari was Devasthan Hakim in erstwhile 
Mewar State and shitted to Udaipur sometime 
towards the end ol the 19th century. 

His father joined Medical service in Sirohi State. 
Sunder Singh got his schooling in Sirohi where he 
passed his High School from Colvin High School in 
1935. He passed his Intermediate (Arts) from 
Maharana Bhopal College, Udaipur in 1937 with 
Persian as one of his subjects. He completed B.A. 
Irom S.D. College, Kanpur in 1939, passed M.A. 
(Prev) Economics and LL.B. (Prev.) in 1^40 (double 
course), LL.B. Final in 1941 and NIA. final in 1942 
from D.AV. College, Kanpur. 

His elder brother is a Dental sui^eon (now retired) 
from Kiyasthan Medical Service and is a consultant 
in Golecha Sewa Sadan at Udaipur. His younger 
sister is in Bombay and married to a textile weaving 
expert (now retired). 

Shn Bhandari belongs to a middle class Oswal 
Sthanakwasi Jain family. He is a bachelor. 

After completing his studies at Kanpur be enrolled 
himself as an Advocate in the Mewar High Court at 
Udaipur and practi.sed law till June 1943. The Jain 
Sikshan Sanstha of Udaipur started a school, Siksha 
Bhawan, and he was placed in charge of the institu- 
ori as Headmaster where he worked till May 1946. 

At Kanpur, he came in contact with the activities of 
RSS and joined n in December, 1937. On his return 
to Udaipur he started RSS Shakhas first in Udaipur 
and then other parts of the then Mewar State. In ^^y 
1946, he left his school job and was entrusted with 
the responsibility of a RSS Pracharak for Jodhpur 
and Bikaner States. In 1948 when RSS was banned 
and an agitation was launched for the ban, Shri 
Bhandari went underground and managed the 
agitation in Shekhawati and Ajmer, along with the 
States of Jodhpur and Bikkner. 

On the formation of Jan Sangh in 19S1, he was 
appointed as General Secretary for Rajasthan. He 
held this party post till 1964. He was nominated td 
the Central Working Committee of the Jan Sangh in 
1952, as Its All India Secretary in 1963, and All India 
General Secretary in 1968, which post he held UU 
1977 when Jan Sangh was dissolved and merged 
with the Janata Party. He was a member of the 
Central Working Committee of the Janata Party till 
April 1980 when Bharatiya Janata Party was formed. 
He was nominated Treasurer of the BJP and is 
working as its Vice-President since 1981. 

He was member of the Riyya Sabha from R^as- 
than during 1966-72, was the leader of the BJPgroup 
in Riyya Sabha in 1967-68; member of the‘Office of 


Profits Committee' of R^ya Sabha 1969-72; 
Member, Committee for S. C. & S. T! of Parliament 
1970-72; member, Committee of Enquiry on 
Council of &:ientific and Industrial Research 1969- 
72 and mtunber, National Railway Users Coi»ul- 
tative Committee 1970-72. 

During emergency he was arrested under MISA in 
January 1976 utd was lodged, in Tihar Jail, Delhi 
frotn w^ere he was released in January 1977. While 
in jail, he was again elected to the Rajya Sabha in 
April 1976 from Uttar Pradesh. He was deputy leader 
of the Janata Party in Parliament from 1977 to 1980, 
and deputy leader of BJP in Parliament from 1980 to 
1982. He was member of Agricultural Prices 
Commission in 1978-80, member of the Central 
Posts and Telegraphs Advisory Council 1978-80; 
member, Indian Parliamentary Delegation to the 
spring meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
held in Lisbon (Portugal) in March 1978; member 
Committee 6n Public Undertakings 1980^1 and 
monber. Subordinate L^isiation Committee of 
Rryya Sabha 1981-82. He visited Spain, France, West 
Germany, England, Kuwait, United Arab Emirates 
and Iran. 

He is devoting his whole time to the activities of 
BJP paying special attention to Bihar and West 
Bengid. He is a member of the Central Parlia¬ 
mentary Board and the Central Discipline 
Committee of the BJP. 

His dress is mainly kurta and dhoti. He uses 
spectacles. He is a strict vegetarian. 

Personal Information gathered from the colleague of 
Dr. Sundar Singh Bhandari who knew Dr. Bhandari 
very well when he was at Bikaner far RSS work; a short 
.Itfe sketch supplied by Shri Bhandari to the contri¬ 
butor; and piso a bri^ reference available in the 
Statesm^ Year Book, 1976. 

Aminuddin 


BHANDARKAR, DEVADATTA RAMAKRISHNA 
(1875-1950) 

Indologist and renowned teacher, Devadatta 
Ramakhshna Bhandarkar was bom on 19 
November, 1875. Son of the celebrated author and 
social reformer of Maharashtra Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Devadatta had a great attraction 
towards Indological researches from liis younger 
days. After tuivir^ obtained B.A. Degree from the 
Dman College, Potma, he began to study taw for 
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some time. His interest in Indologicai researches led 
him to submit a dissertation entitled ‘‘A Brief Survey 
of the Ancient Towns and Cities of Maharashtra in 
the pre-Mahomedan Period” for Bhagwanlal Indriui 
Gold Medal. Though he did not get the award, this 
piece of research received appreciation from every 
comer and it served as the stepping stone for his 
future career as an Indologist. 

Oievadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar passed M. A 
Examination in Language Group from the Bombay 
University in 1901 with English, Sanskrit, Pali and 
Palaeography. In the same year he got an appoint¬ 
ment in the Bombay Census Department. As a 
census worker he bec^e interested in the studies on 
tribes and castes. He became Honorary Assistant 
Secretary of the Ethnological Survey of Bombay. 
From the experience he derived from his tribal 
studies he wrote a small dissertation entitled 
'Foreign Elements in Hindu Population'. It formed 
the basis of his Bhagwanlal Indr^i Lecture delivered 
in the Bombay University in 1904. 

He joined the Archaeological Department as an 
Assistant Surveyor of the Western Circle on 20 June, 
1904. For thirteen years he was in the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department He became the Superintendent 
of the Western Circle in 1911, the first Indian to hold 
the post Several sites were excavated by him, the 
results of which He had published in the Progress 
Report of theArchaeoloffcal Survey of India, Western 
Circle 1904-05 to 1909-10 and 1910-11 to 1917-18. In 
1911 he became the co-editor of Indian Antiquary. 
On 15 November, 1912 he was awarded Sir James 
Campbell Gold Medal. 

A new chapter opened in his life when he was 
invited by Sir Asutosh Mookherjee to join as the 
Carmichael Professor in the newly established 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
of the University of Calcutta. He joined on 1 July, 
1917 and held the post quite competently till his 
retirement in 1936. He also worked as the OITicer-in- 
Charge of the Archaeological Section of the Indian 
Museum till 1920. As Carmichael Professor he 
delivered three special Carmichael Lectures which 
were subsequently published in book form. The first 
series was delivered in 1918 on History of India (650 
B.C.-325 AD.), the second in 1921 on Ancient 
Indian Numismatics and the third in 1923 on Asoka. 
In 1925 he delivered Manindra Chandra Nandi 
lecture at Benaras Hindu University on Aspects of 
Ancient Indian Polity. One of his most imponant 
contributions to the cause of Indologicai researches 
was the "List oj Inscriptions od North India Written in 
Brahmi and Its Derivative Scripts” which was 


published as appendices of Epigraphta Indiw, XIX- 
XXIII, 1927-28, 1935-36. 

Bhandarkar was connected with the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, first as a member of the Board of 
Trustees and subsequently as treasurer and acting- 
secretar)' and finally as Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees (1925-27). He was elected President of 
the Allahabad Session of the Indian Histoiy 
Congress held in 1938. He was invited to deliver Sir 
William Meyers Lecture (for 1938-39) at the Madras 
University. Ilis topic was “Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Culture", in 1943 he was elected as Fellow of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute of Poona. He was 
also a Corresponding Member of the Indian 
Historical Records Ckimmission, Honorary Fellow 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Calcutta Histori¬ 
cal Society. He was joint editor of the Indian Culture 
and awarded B.C. Law Gold Medal for his 
contributions to Indologicai researches. Devadatui 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar passed away on 30 May, 
1950. 

B.C. Law(ed), D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, Calcutta 
1942; Calendars of Calcutta University; Annual 
Reports of Calcutta University; Hundred years of 
Calcutta University. 1957 ;. Development Post 
Graduate Studies in Arts and Letters in the University 
of Calcutta (1907-48); C.U. 1949; Modern Review 
1920 onwards; Calcutta Review (1917-36). 

N. N. BHATTACHARYYA 


BHANJDEO, PRAVIR CHANDRA (1929-1966) 

Pravir Chandra Bhanjdeo was born in 1929. He 
was the eldest son of Maharani Prafulla Kumari. He 
ascended the throne of Bastar State largely inhabited 
by the Gond tribesmen in July, 1947. He was 
married to ShubrtU KLumari but had no issues. 

He was educated at Raipur and England. 

Pravir Chandra Bhaqjdeo was a controversial 
person. He was not liked by the State Government 
for his extravagent dealings and for loose remarks 
towards the party and Government in power. He did 
not appreciate administrative interference in ^atrs 
of B^tar State. He however, weilded a lot of 
command and devotion from a large number of 
tribesmen. To them he was God reincarnated and 
also a Pujari (Priest) of Danteswari, the family diety 
of Maharaja of Bastar State. 

Though he was hit by a bullet in Palace Skirmish in 
1966, his death is shrouded in mystery. 
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He used to wear red coloured dhott, chadar and 
kept long flowing hair with vermiUion mark on his 
forehead to establish that he was the Adivasi God. 
He er\joyed wine like tribesmen. 

1965 I Pravir-The Adivasi God, Published by Shri 
Pravirchandra Bhaiydeo, Maharaja Bastar. 

B. B. GOSWAMi 


BHARATl, CHANDRASEKHARA (SRINGERI) 
(1892-1954) 

Chandrasekhara Bharati was the thirty fourth 
Jagadguru to sit on the Vyakhyana simhasana at 
Sringeri. He was a mahatapasvi, Yoganusthana- 
nishta, Vedantavisharada, Mahamahima and 
Avadhuta. A renowned scholar in the Vedas, 
Puranas and Sastras, he was also a devout observer 
of rituals and ceremonies. 

Narasimha Sastri, that was his pre-sannyasa name, 
was the only surviving of the fourteen children of 
Gopala Sastri and Lakshmamma. He had his early 
education at Sringeri. At that early age he showed his 
extraordinary intelligence which attracted the 
attention of His Holiness. At his instance Narasimha 
Sastri was transferred to Sad Vidya Saixlivini Patha- 
sala and later he was sent to the Pathasala in 
Bangalore for higher studies. Narasimha Sastri who 
sparkled with intelligence mastered the subjects at 
great ease. His Holiness was particularly happy at the 
progress as he had decided to appoint him as his 
successor. 

His Holiness fell ill in 1911 and by 1912 it 
deteriorated. He decided to appoint his successor 
and naturally the choice fell on Narasimha Sastri. 
The parents were not agreeable to allow their only 
son to become a sannyasi. But Narasimha Sastri who 
had a religious bent of mind had already decided not 
to entangle himself in worldly ties. Alter obtaining 
the permission he left for Sringeri. But before he 
could reach Sringeri, the Jagadguru had attained 
Videhamukti. Narasimha Sastri ascended the 
vyakhyana Simhasana on 7 April, 1912 under the 
name of Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati. 

His Holiness left tlie administration of the Math in 
the able hands of the Executive officer and began to 
concentrate on the unfinished lessons in Vedanta, 
flanagal Virupaksasastri taught him the remaining 
lessems in Ve^ta. \Mthin two years His Holiness 
n^astered Vedanta and in a matter of four years after 
he embraced sannyasa he mastered both vedanta 
and yoga. 


His Holiness spent much of his time Iq pemm^ 
and preferred a life solitude. He Ipved 
and even disliked certain formaUries of the Math. 
used to wear the crown and other insignias of the 
Math with great reluctance and only wh«i it became 
indispensable. He got an officer impointed by the 
govenunent to manage the reveniie administpufton 
of Math. Later he withdrew ftimseif fW»» the public 
as well as his disciples in the Math, excluding those 
who attended on him. To.guide the inmates and to 
look after the affairs of the Math, he gave sannyasa to 
Sri Srinivasa, who entered the ashrama on 22 May. 
1931 under the name Sri Abhinava Vidya Tilths. 

His Holiness toured Mysore and ^uth India 
twi(», first in 1924 and then in 1938. Wherever ht 
wenX he drew a large number of devotees. The rich 
and the poor, the lettered and the unlettered longed 
to have his darshan. 

After the installation of the Junior Acharya, the 
Jagadguru rarely came out of retirement. He gave 
himself upto intense tapasya, ignoring food and 
sleep. His disciples thought that his mind was 
unbalanced and even made arrangements to cups ^ 
But the Jagadguru proved them wrong. Hpally tie 
decided to free himself from the fetters of homitP 
body and on 26 September, 1954 ha attained 
Videhamukti. 

The Omnipotent atman of His Holiness enabled 
him to acquire super human powers. He conversed 
in the language which he had not learnt formally. For 
instance, it is reported that when he camped at Satya- 
mangala, the prominent citizens of the place urged 
His Holiness, through the executive officer, to give 
discourse in Tamil. He did not know the language. 
But to the surprise of all he spoke in chaste Tamil, 
holding the audience spell-bound for over an hour. 

The Hindus and the non-Hindus, the theists and 
atheists were attracted by him. He lit in the minds of 
the atheists and waverers a new light and set them on 
the path of Dharma. 

The Jagadguru preached what he practised- He 
ridiculed those who gave lengthy lecture Qfi Hindu 
Dharma without themselves observing it Though 
he firmly believed that Advaita alone can cure the ills 
in the world, he disoiuraged the tendency of 
aousing, criticising and commenting on other 
religions. He never said or did anything to 
undermine other religions. He maintained that since 
Sadhanamaiga is found in all the religions peegde 
would do well to observe devoutly the duties 
ordained by their r^-inective religion. He opposed 
conversions. Once % Western scholar who was 
fascinated by everything that was Indian, met His 
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Holiness and expressed his desire to embrace 
Hinduism. The Jagadguru instead of agreeing to it 
created confidence in his religion and enabled him to 
become a true Christian. 

His Holiness was aware of the social evils pre¬ 
valent in the society. He opposed marriages where 
money was spent lavishly on food, decoration, 
music, dance etc, but wds not forgiving up rituals. He 
opposed the dowry system and held both the parties 
responsible for perpetuating this institution. He 
desired that the reformers and legislators must be 
more sympathetic towards widows rather than child- 
widows. The problem of child-widows could be 
solved if the government introduced measures to 
make people healthy and strong. He felt that if the 
child-widows and widows are allowed to marry for a 
second time, the number of unmarried girls would 
increase. 

The Jagadguru popularised Sanatanadharma 
even by accepting the efficacy of other religions. 

R. Krishnaswami Aiyar-Upadesa Maiyan (Teach¬ 
ing of Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati Swamj/i); A, P. 
Subbaiah (Tr.J Gurujuahdane Sambhasane 
(Kannada). K R. Venkataraman-The Throne oj 
Transcendental Wisdom: H. Lakshminarasimha 
Sastri-Mahaiapasvi Sri Chandra Sekhar Bharauj 
R. Krishnqswamy lyer-Dialogues with the Guru; and 
Saint of Sringeri. 

H. V. Shreenivasa Murthy 


BHASHYAM, KRISHNAGIRI TUPPAL 
(1895-1956) 

Advocate, Freedom fighter, trade unionist and 
administrator from princely Mysore, Krishnagiri 
Tuppal Bhashyam was born on 12 April, 1895 as the 
snly son of noted advocate from Bangalore, K. T. 
Narasimha Iyengar, a Srivaishnava Brahmin. 
Bhashyam lost his mother when he was six-day old, 
and was brought up by his nidther’s parents at a place 
near Madras where he had his early schooling. 
Later he continued ^is middle school and rollege 
education at Bangalore. He completed his B. A. from 
the Ontral College at Bangalore in 1917, securing a 
gold medal. He completed his B.L course from the 
Madras University and started legal practice from 
Etangalore, and soon proved to be a very successful 
lawyer. During the Non-co-operation Movement, he 
became a Congress member (1922). He also actively 
associBled himself with the Trade Union Movement 
and he helped the founding of Binny Mill WcMrkers 


Union (1926) and became its President in 1929. He 
was alro elected to the My^re Representative 
Assembly in 1927 and he eivoyed four terms, till 
1939. He was also a member of the Bangalore 
Munidpalityfrom 1930 to 1939. He was a member of 
the L^islative Council of Mysore before Indepen¬ 
dence. 

As a Gandhian and Congressman, Bhashyam was 
connected with many movements and 
organisations. He wrote a book in jCannada on the 
status of Women in Hiiidu Law., (Hindu KanuninaUi, 
Mahit^aru, 1928>, and was responsible for the 
appointment of a Committee to examine the rights 
of women in Mysore State. The report was published 
in 1930. Whether in Mysore Legislature or in the 
Bangalore Municipality, Bhashyam was active parti¬ 
cipant in championing the cause of labour, women, 
youth and all other public causes. In all, he had to 
serve eight jail terms. In 1930, he was elected Vice- 
President of the Mysore State Youth Conference, 
and in this connection he was jailed for three months 
in 1930, and on the day of his arrest, there was a total 
student strike in Bangalore. So close was his 
associatiMi with youth movement, that he was 
invited to speak at the Youth (Conference in places 
outside the state like Dharmavaram, (C^hin, 
Mangalore and Dhaiwad, in addition to many places 
inside the State. He was elected President of the 
Mysore State Advocates' Assodalion in 1938, and 
was for long, editor of the Mysore Law Journal, 

Bhashyam actively associated himself with 
Harijan work, Charka Sangha (Khadi movement), 
Hindi Prachara Sabha and also other social activities 
like co-operative movements and orphanages. He 
was also a member of the Mysore University Sdndte. 
For his nationalist activities, Mysore Government 
arrested him in 1937 and held him in detention for 
four-and-a half months/ At the first (Shivapura) 
session of the Mysore (Congress in April 1938, 
Bhashyam oflered Flag Satyagraha with other 
leaders, K. C. Reddy and V. Venkatappa-and was 
arrested and imprisoned. He was again imprisoned 
in 1939, in the iCG.F. Satyagraha, when, he with 
other members of Mysore Congress Working 
Committee, entered Kolar. Gold Field area in 
contravention of the ban imposed by the State, and 
served three months' term in jail. Bhtmhyam’s sanad 
as advocate was withdrawn by the Mysore 
Government and his income stopped. 

Bhashyam was actively connected with the States’ 
Peoples’ movements and he presided over the Mind 
State Praia Parishat in 1938. 

Bhashyam was elected President of the third 
annual session of Mysore (Congress held at Harihara, 
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and ai the local board elections that were held during 
his Presidentship in Mysore, Congress won 1 ly seals 
out of a total of 173 it had contested. He was in jail for 
sixteen months during the Quit India Movement 
and was imprisoned again in 1947 in the “Mysore 
Chalo” Movwnent (launched to press for Mysore 
State’s merger with the Indian Union). 

It was the leadership of Bhashyam that helped the 
labourers to have their right to organise themselves 
recognised in 1941 by an ordinance, though such a 
law existed in British India from 1926. Bha^yam 
also became the President of the Mysore State 
Labour Federation. 

In the newly formed (Dabinet after Independence 
(October 1947), headed by K. C Reddy in Mysore, 
Bhashyam became the Minister for Law and Labour. 
He was responsible for recognising many rights of 
the labourers during this period (till 1951), and 
permitted the N.G.Os. to hold their First (Conference 
(July 1948), seventeen years after the funnaiion of 
their Association. The Mysore Labour 
(Amendment) Act of 1949 providing for minimum 
wages, the Mysore Employees State Insurance Act of 
1949, the Mysore &nployment of Children Act of 
1949and uic extension ofthe Industrial Disputes Act 
of 1947 to Mysore in 1950 were some notable pro- 
labour measures under him. A Pay Commission for 
Kolar Gold Field labourers was appointed in May 
1948 and the Mysore Labour Gazette was started in 
October 1948, with its Kannada and Tamil versions 
being issued the next year. He visited the 
International Labour Coi^erences held at San 
Francisco (1948) and Genoa (1949). 

In 1952, he was elected to the Legislative Council 
and became its Chairman, elected unopposed-a post 
which he held with ability till his death on 24 ^^y, 
1956. 

Bhashyam was a voracious reader, was well versed 
not only in law, but literature, ^ics, scriptures, and 
palmistry, and was deeply interested in modem 
science. He was not only a ftrst-rate orator but a very 
good conversationalisL 

Of medium height, balding after his forties, 
Bhashyam was known for his/eady wit, though at 
times, he has been called as Vrogant’ and 'over¬ 
bearing' by some. He had inherited from his father 
the quality of ^nerosity which resulted in his family 
even losing his ancesti^ home in Bangalore. 

Married to Kalyanamnia, the daughter of a 
customs ofticer from Madras, he was childless, and 
his wife survived him for few more years, and she 
was forced to live in poverty at a rented house after 
his death, and this plqdtt of hers was a testimony to 
Bhashyam's dean life of sacrific and sufferii^ 
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Though his mother tongue was Tamil he could 
speak, read and write Kannada, Telugu and English, 
and was conversant with Sanskrit too. 

Aradhya, R. S. Mysuru Congress-fumakuru 
yisbeshadhivesbana Sanebike (Kannada), Bangalore, 
1946: Karriatb. Ste/yanatb (Ed.) Swdtanttya Sangra^ 
mada Smritig/aiu (Kannada), Ved. //. Mysore, 1977: 
Report on the Administration oj Mysore, 1946-47 to 
1951-52 (five volsj. Interview with Sri K Jeevanna- 
rao, senior freedom filmier and journalist. 


S. U. KaMATH 


BHASl, THOPPIL (1924- I 

The famous play-wright, actor, film diredor and 
communist leader, Thoppil Bhasi was born on 8 
April, 1924 at Vallikkunnam, in the Quilon District. 
His full name is Bhaskaran Pillai, son of Thoppil 
Parameswaran Pillai. He had his early education in 
his home-village and passed the Sastri Examination. 
After this, he went for i^rvedic study in the 
Ayurvedic Ck)llege at Trivandrum. During this 
student career, he was involved in political activities 
and was labelled as a staunch fighter for the rights of 
students. Still, he could complete his course of study 
and come out successful as Vaidya Kalanidhi, a title 
recognised for appointment as A^rvedic Physician. 

Instead of practising medicine or seeking 
employment, Bhaskaran Pillai turned to be a staunch 
communist worker. During, the years 1948 to 1953, 
he was 'underground'. He himself has written his 
experiences and reminiscences of this period and the 
book has been published under the title Olivile 
Ormakai (Reminiscences of the life underground). 

As a play-wright, Bhaskaran Pillai, alias Bhasi has 
written twelve dramas. The most famous and 
popular among these is the pla.y ‘Ningal Enne 
Communist Akki ftmu made me a communist). 
The songs in this play wkre written by the famous 
Malayalam poet Shri O. N. V. Kurup. As soon as the 
play was put on stage, it was banned. But the remedy 
onty ag^vated the malady. As soon as the ban was 
lifted, it was staged almost eveiy day, in different 
parts of Kerala and the writer Bhasi became veiy 
famous and popular, as a dramatisL 

Bhasi played a prominent part in formir^ the 
famous Drama Troop, K.P.A.C which sperhaps the 
most popular bne among Drama Troops in Kerala. 
His plays are genanilly taught to MuiUiiouf^ this 
troop ^ich eom^ of good araob and ondimnt 
muskhuB . Barve MMitb MtukRy^uiya hdbtm. 
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Mooladhanam, Puthtya Akasani PuthQ/a Bhoomt, 
Thulabhamtn, AswameUham, Sarasayya are somei of 
his popular dramas. 

Ihe play Aswamedfiam has been put on screen 
and the Central Sangeet Natak Akademy has 
honoured it with its award in 1968. Puthiya Akasam 
Puthiya Bhoomi and Mudiyanaya Puthran have been 
honoured with the awards of Kerala Sahitya 
Akademy. For screen-plays, he has won the Presi¬ 
dent's medal and also the award of the Government 
of Kerala, in 1972 for his Sarasayya as the best 
Malayalam cinema. His drama ‘Ihuiabharam' aho 
has been cinematised successfully. 

As a writer of screen play, Bhasi is connected with 
more than thirty films. He himself has acted in some 
of these filmtf. 

As a politician Bhasi has been a communist till 
today. He was elected to the Kerala Legislative 
Assembly twice. But politics did not divert him from 
his literary field and film world where he could 
procure a large number of admirers. He has, 
therefore, confined his activities in the film world. 

What is the secret of Bhasi's success ? All his plays 
have been written with a definite purpose which is 
desired by the masses. At the same time, the 
characters in his plays, when once acquainted, live in 
our memory. As a writer of conversation, he has 
been successful all along because of his talent to keep 
up individuality for the characters. The association 
with the K.P.A.C also has contributed for the 
success of his activities on the stage and screen. 

OlivUe Ormmakat Viswavignana Kosam published 
bytheS.P.CS. Ud., KotiayamParichayam-publisHed 
by the Kerala Sangit Natak Akadet^y; Sahityakara 
DUtty published by the Kerala Sahitya Akadenty. 

P. Kunjikrishna Menon 


BHASKARAN, K. (1905-1969) 

R. Bhaskaran was born on 25 November, 1905 at 
Chidambaram, Tamilnadu. ■ His father was 
Ramaswami Iyer, a llourising lawyer there. He hailed 
originally from Sirkali, a famous pilgrim centre to the 
south of the Kollidam. Bhaskaran had his early 
schooling in Chidambaram and later he studied in 
the Presidency College, Madras. He was a student of 
History, Politics and Economics; and while there, he 
.was p^oundly influenced by Candeth, the 
Pre^Eessor of History in that Cbllc^. Cancteth had 
been aedaimed by exunpetemt critics as one of the 


lists in Asia*. Bhaskaran was a dfligent sUident 
equally of English literature and his insbBits in 
English literary criticism were known well to those 
who were dose to him. 

He took his M. A. degree in 1926 and in the same 
year was recruited to the History teaching staff of the 
Sri Minakshi College by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who 
was then the Principal of that College. He taught 
History, Politics and Economics there, first in Sri 
Minakshi Cbllege and later in the Annamalai 
University, which grew out c^ that Collie, for just 
over twenty years. To discerning students, his 
lectures in Political Science and Thought, and 
especially Plato, Burke and Mill were a unique 
intellectual experience. His lectures on English cons¬ 
titutional history were deemed supreme in their 
scholarship and analysis; and his influence on at least 
a small group of devoted students was nourishing 
and abiding. While in the Annamalai university, he 
taught also French to aspiring students durir^ 
1942-43. He was a keen connoisseur of musk; and 
drama and while in that university, he produced 
more than twenty-five plays for ^e University 
Dramatic Qub. 

He left the Annamalai Universiqr in 1946 and 
became for a while programmer of educational 
broadcasts at the Tinichy Station of the M India 
Radio, and became reputed in that field of 
communications also, in April 1947 he became 
Reader and Head of the Dep^ment of Politics and 
Public Administration in the University of Madras. 
In 1956 he undertook a study of Urtran Government 
in India for the International Political Science 
Association. After a decade of service as Reader^ hp 
became Professor in 1957 when on the occasion of 
the centenary celebrations of the Madras University, 
a chair was created for the department. He served the 
faculty with distinction till August 1965 when he 
retired from service. On 1 June 1969, he died of 
congestive heart failure. 

For nearly forty years Bhaskaran studied and 
taught History and PoBtics as few others had done 
before or after him, and no one who ht^ met and 
talked to him even once would deny his extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence, unique command of precise 
language and iu economic use,, alertness in 
argument, correctnras in anabrsis, humour in 
communication, ^dour in exposition, and a total 
freedom from prejudice. In any company of scholars, 
command of the situation came immediately aiul 
naturally to him; and those who came to dispute with 
him stayed to Usten and be convinced; even those 
who would not be convinced, for reasons unconnec¬ 
ted w^ ;the aifuiiier^ would never quesston tlw 
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lugiuility of the Professor’s explanation. He was 
never dogmatic and never laid down anything as a 
final word. The openness ot mind and the 
willingness to shift the points of view to get at 
different facets of truth and the agility with which he 
performed these feats were astonishing. He was a 
conversationalist par excellence. Most of his working 
life was spent in oral communication which was his 
supreme medium of education. It would be veiy 
interesting to watch closed minds being mercilessly 
ripped open with utmost ease by his sheer versatility 
of knowledge and logicality of exposition. The 
urbanity, the candour and the humour deflated all 
possible bitterness in those whose long cherished 
motions were being systematically dismantled. 

Though Bhaskaran delighted in educating 
through conversation, he was also noted for the 
brilliance of his public lectures, the radio broadcasts 
and occasional writings as well. His command of the 
English language was professionally consummate, 
deliberately choosy, and precise and apposite, so that 
whatever he essayed in that language and in which¬ 
ever mode of communication, looked like lapidary’s 
art, but it never impressed one as flabby or laboured 
or heavy. 

fie wu!> a full and complete intellectual and he has 
him .wlf analysed the intellectual’s conditions in two 
essays which are included in his collected papers 
called Sociology of Politics. He was a great thinker 
whose originality of ideas and turns of phrase have 
impressed all those who have known him. The many 
dry-as-dusts who crowded the history faculties ail 
around him were such a perfect foil to him that his 
brilliance never dimmed till the last. His was the 
creative contemplative mind at its best; his sheer 
ability to move ahead of others into the future and 
judge the present from that vantage point, invested 
him with the quality of a true prophet. This was fairly 
well-known at least to those who had the good 
fortune to know him personally; but what was less 
known, but more important, was that the coolness of 
his head was equalled only by the warmth of his 
heart.Bhaskaran was one of the greatest intellectuals 
the country has produced. 

Sociology of Politics, Personal knowledge. 

N. SUBRAHMANIAN 

BHATT, SONAULLAH 
-See under Sonaullah Bhati 

BHATT, UDAISHANKAR (1898-1966) 

Hindi dramatist and poet Udaishankar Bhatt 
originally belpnged to a Oq)anti«qwidung fami^r 


which came from Simhapur and settled in Indore in 
Madhya Pradesh and served in the Stale’s judicial 
department. From there his ancestors bought some 
land in Karnadas village in Bulandshahar (U.P.). He 
was born at his grandparent’s house at Itawa in 1898. 
His father Pandit Mehta Fateh Shankar Bhatt was 
well-versed in English yet conversed in Sanskrit and 
composed devotional verses in Br^ Bhasha. Young 
Udaishankar began his literary career by writing 
poems in Bnq Bhasha. 

Udaishankar did his B.A. from Benaras Hindu 
University and qualified for ’Shastri' from Pur\iab 
and ’Kavyatirth’ from Calcutta. .He joined as a 
Lecturer in Lala Lajpat Rai's National College and 
taught Sanskrit. He also taught in Khalsa College 
and in Sanatan Dharma College in Lahore. The 
famous revolutionary Bhagat Singh was one of hjs 
students. He later wrote a play, named Kranti Kari, in 
1954. His love for play-writing developed when he 
was a teacher. In 1921-22 he wrote plays like 
Asahayoga Aur Swarqiya and Chittaranjan Das, 
which were successfully staged. He was very close 
with the nationalist movement and secretly helped 
the believers in armed revolution. 

After partition of India and independence, Udai¬ 
shankar Bhatt came from Lahore to Delhi and joined 
the All India Radio as Hindi Advisor and Producer at 
the Delhi Station. In that capacity he wrote several 
one-act plays for broadcasting. He retired in 1963. 
He was suffering from diabetes and eye-trouble. He 
died in 1966. 

He started his literary career by writing a narrative 
poem on Takshashila (1929). Sue collections of 
poetry appeared in the next two and half decades. 
These poems are mostly romantic and sentimental. 
In 1948 he wrote Vpaya Path a poem celebrating 
India’s independence. His last long poem was 
published in 1958, in which Ram, Ravana and Sita 
are intrdspectively analysing their own feelings. 

But more than a poet, Bhatt earned well-deserved 
fame for his plays. His first play, written in 1930, was 
on Vikramaditya. It was Jnodelled on the pattern of a 
western problem play. The second Dakar Athava 
Sindha /bran (1932) broke further new ground, as it 
was a tragedy. Traditional Sanskrit and Hindi plays 
were comedies. He wrote many plays on historical 
and mythological themes, tiying to re-interpret the 
past in modem terms. Some were romantic, some 
advocating women’s rights and rebellion against 
male chauvinism. In his social plays he handled 
mai^r bold themes like zunindari abolition in Naya 
Samq/ (1955), and also portrayed Oedipus comptex* 
ridden characters. Piuvati (i{^) was a bitter satire 
on a pseudo-western half-educated woman. His best 
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plays were the verse-plays ; Matsya^amiha (1934), 
^ihwafnitni (1935) and RaJha (1936). He had to his 
credit seven collections of one-act plays, on a variety 
df subjects and themes. 

He also wrote novels and his versatile pen 
produced a very good novel on the life of fisherfolk in 
Bombay ; SagarLaharen AurManushya{\956). His 
Other plays are either autobiographical or on 
powerful feminist characters. In his last novel Shesh 
Ashesh (1960) he naturalistically exposes the I ife style 
of sadhus and sannyasis. 

Bhatt was an interesting combination of the old 
and new. By faith he was a traditionalist, but his 
rationalism goaded him to question all these false 
foibles. He continued to remain an idealist as he was 
in early days; but passing through the nationalist 
phase of optimism, in his later writings, as he 
matured, the note of disillusionment and sorrow is 
very clearly discernible. His language was Sanskri- 
tized in poems and plays, but his fiction used chaste, 
simple, Hindi, as it is spoken and understood by 
common man. 

Hindi Sahitya Kosh, Voiume II : Editor . Dr. 
Dhirendra Varma, Allahabad University, 196.1 

R Machwj. 


BHATTACHARYA, ACHINTYA KUMAR 
(1914- ) 

Achintya Kumar was born in July 1914 at Silchar. 
He was the sixth son of his father, Ambika Charan 
Bhattachatya, a conservative middle class, very 
respectable Brahmin family of Daka Dakshin in 
SyUiet district now in Bangladesh. Achintya passed 
the Matriculation Examination from Silchar 
Cjovemment High School, in the first division, 
obtaining a Government Merit scholarship. As a 
student he was brilliant but from his school days, he 
was very active in politics. While a Science student in 
Sylhet M.C College, he was arrested and jailed for 
involvement in terrorist activities. After two years' 
imprisonment, he passed his l.Sc. in the first 
division. 

While a student, he became an active member of 
the Indian NationaJ Congress, for some lime holding 
the post of the Secretary of Cachar District Congress 
Committee and Assam Provincial Congress 
Crnmnittee. He was closely associated with Subhas 
Bose, Nath Bordoloi, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 
Anm bimar Chanda and other leading members of 
the Congress. During tins period, he was imprisoned 


twice. Al'icrwards he joined the Communist Party. 

He marrieu Tulshi Bhattacharya, also a 
communist worker. Diey have one son and one 
daughter. Both live at Gauhalt. 

Achintya Kumar is now a leading member of the 
C'PI(M). For the Assembly seat he stood unsuccess¬ 
fully twice as a communist candidate from Silchar. 

Achintya Kumar is very simple and unassuming. 
He had been in jail for about fiAcen yeani. For several 
years he had remained underground. While in 
djsguisc, he could mix freely with day labourers,- 
rickshaw pulicrs.beggars and cultivators. For more 
than one year, while underground, he became a 
mutton-seller and used to sell mutton to the high 
police olllcials of Guuhali and nobody could detect 
him. 

On several otxasions, when Cachar was affected 
by Hood, he would move from house to house in the 
country, onering relief and assistance to the poor 
people, with whom he became extremely popular. 

Information gaiheredjrom personal knowledgeand 
iniemew with Achintya Kumar 's elder brother. 

K C. Chakra VARTi 


BHATTACHERJEE, DEBENDRANATH 

(1915-1978) 

Debendranath Bhaitacheijee was born in Calcutta 
on 6 March 191S. He was the eldest son of Sacchida- 
nanda Bhatiachcrjee, one of the few pioneering 
Bengali industrialists, who rose to great eminence in 
the field of business from very humble beginning^. 
Debendranath was educated at Presidency College, 
Calcutta. At the age of thirty, on the death of his 
father he stepped into the paternal business. He no 
only expanded the business, but also diversified it. 
He was Managing Director of MetmpoUtan 
Insurance Co. Ltd., and also of Banga Luxmi 
Cotton Mills Ltd. He founded the Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Bank, one of the constituent banks of the 
present United Industrial Bank. He was also director 
of many er^ineering, tea, chemical and pharma¬ 
ceutical, film and trans|K)rl companies including 
B. E. Pumps (P) Ltd., Albert David Ltd., 
Commercial Carrying Company and Malda Trans¬ 
port Co. He was also associated with many of the 
development projects initiated by the late Dr. 
B. C Roy. 

He was endearingly called ON in the business 
circles of Calcutta. He was Ih-esident of the Bengal 
C^hunber of Commerce and lndusti>»and also of the 
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Bengal Mill Owners Association; the latter office he 
held for three tenns. He was also a member of the 
Indi&n Ccmon Textiles Delegation to the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Textiles Industry Conference of 
UK. in I9S2. He was on the ^veniing bodies of 
many public organizations like the Calcutta Pbrt 
Trust, ^rt £xporfPromotion Advisory Committee, 
Calcutta Telephone Advisory Committee, Regional 
Board of Employees State Insurance Corporation, 
Board of Trustees under the Employees Provident 
Fund Scheme, Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
Consultative ^mmittee, Calcutta Traffic Advisory 
Committee and the Calcutta Excise Licensing 
Board. 

He was a great philanthropist and was noted for 
his generosity. He was associated with many chari¬ 
table instituttons and helped ‘With finance many 
educational mstitutions. He also reared up many 
5Ports organizations like the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
uon, the .Sports Qub and the East Bengal Club. Of 
fhe last one he was President for many years and 
contributed much to its development. 

He married Sobharu, the second daughter of Dr. 
Shiyapada Bhattachaijee, one of the renovmtxi 
P^yslcuub of Calcutta. He died in London on 18 
January, 1978. He had five sons and one daughter. 

Personal knowledge andfamify sources. 


BHATrACHARYYA,GAURlSANKAR(1918- ) 

Gaurisankar Bhattacharyya was bom on 10 
December, 1918 in a Brahmin family of a small 
village, Satama, under the Nalbari Police Station in 
the Kammp District, Assam. His father, Sauridatta 
Bhattachar)^ was a Sanskrit Pandit; his mother 
Dhaneswari Devi, a tj^ical Assamese lady, was an 
adept in spinning and weaving, a common trait to the 
women-^olk in rural Assam. She died when 
Gaurisankar was only a nine-year old boy and just 
completed the elementary stage of educatiwi in a 
nearby Lower Primary School at Oauua. Though a 
widower, Gaurisankar’s fatlwr, burdened with 
family responsibilies, did not n^ect his son’s 
education who showed proficiency in studies from 
his diildhood. He passed the Primary examination 
in 1927 and was awarded a scholmhip. This enabled 
him to get admitted in Barkhala Middle Rngiuh 
Scl^l and he passed its final examination in the first 
division in 1931. He took his secondary education in 
Government-aided Gordon High School, Nalbari, 


which Was the only in^ihition for education t 4 >to the 
Matriculatkm standard in the whole of north 
Kamrup at that time. From this school he passed the 
Matriculation Examination of Calcutta University in 
1935 in the first division and secureda Government 
scholarship. This wa a source of eiKxmragement to 
Gaurisankar and a relief to his Ihther as it hehied him 
to go in for collate education. He was adrnitted in 
Cotton College, Gauhati, and from this College he 
passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts of 
Calcutta University in 1937 standing first among all 
the successful candidates of undivided Assam and 
obtained a merit scholarship. He became a graduate 
from the same college in 1939 with a second class 
Honours in Economics. 

Though Gaurisankar was initially hesitant to go to 
distant Calcutta for post-graduate studies, te defied 
the financial difficulties of his father and proceeded 
to Calcutta and joined the post-graduate class of the 
University. He took his M.A. in History 
(Comparative Politics) with a second class in 1941. 
His failure to secure a first class disappointed him 
very much but he did not despair and went for a 
double in M.A. in Economics and studied Law also. 
Diligent as he was, Gaurisankar passed M.A 
securing a second class in 1942 and Law a year after. 
Thus he completed his higher education in Calcutta 
and returned to his home State. 

Gaurisankar Bhattacharyya had a uniformly good 
academic career but he never entertained any idea to 
seek a Government job, even remotely. A young 
man of independent spirit from his studenthood he 
involved himself in the student movement of his 
time actively and became the General Secretary of 
the Assam Students’ Federation (1939-1941), 
President of the same organisation (1941-42) and a 
member of the AU-lndia Students’ Federation 
Working Committee. Being interested in the 
working class movement Gaurisankar 
Bhattacharyya organised a number of Trade Unions 
of employees of Railwa)^ and lidand Waterways etc. 
during the period 1939-49 and ultimately became the 
first {Resident of the Assam Provindal Trade Union 
Congrms. Bhattacharyya was a Congressman till 
1944 and suffered imprisonment in 1942. However, 
from 1944 onwards he became an activist of the 
CP.L and remained in that capacity upto 1962 when 
te resigned from it following his differences,with the 
Party on the issue of Chinese aggression in the north 
eastern borcter affecting Assam. During his seven 
yean’ association wito the CP.L Bhattacharyya was 
. in jail for foi^-one numths. 

- Bhattacharyya Altered parhameiuary politics in 
1952 when he was returned to ffie Assam AssemMy 
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as a C.R I. candidate from the Gauhati constituency. 
He was re-elected to the Assembly in the 1957 poll 
also as a candidate of the same party. However, he 
lost the 1962 election which he fought from the same 
constituency as C.P.l. nominee, but his parlia¬ 
mentary career was revived with his return to the 
Assam Assembly in 1967 poll as an Independent. 
Thereafter he organised the People's Democratic 
I^rty (PDP) as a regional party in Assam. He 
contested the 1972-A5sembly.election as a nominee 
of the PDP and got elected from the Barbhag 
constituency and remained as a legislator till 1978 
when he did not seek re-election though he in the 
meantime merged his PDP in the Janata Party. He 
became President of the Assam Unit of the Janata 
Party (1979) and got nomination from the party to 
contest the Lok Sabha pool of 1980 from the 
Mongaldoi seat, but due to the Assam agitation on 
the issue of foreign nationals the election did not take 
place in twelve constituencies of Assam including 
the Mongaldoi seat. 

The parliamentary career of BhattaChkryya was 
marked by his association with a large number of 
Legislative (Committees. As an impressive speaker in 
Assamese and English, conspicuous with quotations 
from Sanskrit scriptures, a fair knowledge of which 
he inherited from his father, Bhattacharyya has 
occupied a place of importance in the public life in 
Assam. He was a member of the Indian delegation to 
the 21st session of the (Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
mentary Conference (1975), besides being member 
of the Assam Administrative Reforms (Committee, 
the Assam Pay Commission, the Assam Police 
Commission and some other bodies set up by the 
(jovemment of Assam from time to time. 

Though Bhattacharyya came of a pronounced 
orthodox Brahmin family and married in a Brahmin 
family of Gauhati his views on social affairs have 
been consistently liberal as his political outlook has 
been progressive. 

Despite his busy public life, Bhattacharyya has 
made a mark in the legal profession too which he 
joined in 1944. He was a member of the High Coun 
Bar Council for a term. He has permanently settled 
in Gauhati. 

Rfiords of the Assam Assembfy; fiersond know¬ 
ledge at the contributor who knows Gaurishankar 
dosefyjivm ht\ boyhood being a man of his locality. 

Satis Oianora Kakati 


BHATTACHARVYA* MATHURANATH (DK.) 
(1921- ) 


Dr. Mathuranath Bhattachaiy>'a, son of 
Madhunath Bhattacharyya and Gangapriya Devi 
wasbomatTihu, in lower Assam on 1 January, 1921. 
He hails from a highly respectable Brahmin family 
whose forefathers were rewarded with 'Tamrapatras' 
and 'Scholarships' by the Ahom Kings in recognition 
of their services to .Ayurvedic endowments and being 
physicians to Ahom royal family. 

He studied in the Bangabashi College, Calcutta; 
Calcutta Medical (College; School of Tropial 
Medicine, Calcutta and got requisite training in 
medicine at Edinburgh and Dublin. 

His parents had left deep influence on him as 
pious people and promoters of education and social 
upliftinetiL His father being a physician of 
indigenous medicine had influenced him a lot in his 
medicinal career. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya sutrted his early education at 
his home town Tihu and then at CJauhati Cotton 
Ckrllege. He had a brilliant career in general 
education with prizes, medals and scholarships. He 
stood third in the N^triculation Examination in 
Assam from (Calcutta University securing 'Asterisk' 
and 'Distinction' marks in Mathematics 
(compulsory and additional) and gold medal in 
Sanskrit He stood fourth in the Intemediate 
Examination from Clalcutta University securing 
'Asterisk' and 'Distinction' marks in Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology. 

As the descendent of a physician's family he 
showed keen interest in that line. Hence after having 
passed the Intermediate Examination, he had 
embarked on his medical career, in this line too, he 
showed his brilliance by acquiring a lot of prizes, 
medals and stipends. He passed the M.B.B.S. from 
(Calcutta University in 1946 and D.T.M. in 1947 
topping the list of the D.T.M. candidates. He then 
proceeded to U.K. for higher studies and had his 
M.R.C.P. in 1951 and D.C.H. in 1952. He was 
elected F.RC.P. too. 

He started his teaching career as an Assistant 
Professor of Pharmacology in the Assam Medical 
CkiUege, Dibrugarh before leaving for U.K. Met his 
return from U.K. he was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Medicine. He became Professor 
and Head of the Department of Medicine in 1960. In 
1962 he was appointed Principal of the Assam 
Medical College and served in this capacity til) his 
retirement on 1 January, 1976. 

During his tenure in the college, was also in 
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chaiBe of the Department of Social and Prevention 
Medicine, Department of Dermatology and the 
Department of Pediatrics for some time. He also 
served as the Superintendent of the college hospital 
and under his stewardship the Assam Medical 
College had its Post-Graduate Degrees and 
Diplomas in almpst all the subjects established and 
recognised by the Indian Medical Council. As a 
medical teacher and research worker, he was 
appointed to many honorary posts. He was a 
member of the Drugs Advisory Body of D.G.H.S., a 
member of the Executive Council of the I.M.C., a 
member of the Selection Committee of Aligarh 
University, a member of the different Satatutory 
Bodies like the Under-Graduate Board, Post- 
Graduate Board, Academic Council, Executive 
Cotmcii and* Uw Court etc. the Dibmgarh 
University and Gauhati University. Beside these he 
is a member of the Co-ordination Committee for the. 
production of text books of the Dibrugarh Univer¬ 
sity. He is a member of the Editorial Board of many 
All India Journals and Reviewer of a number of 
medi^ books, member of the Academic Council of 
All India Institute of Medical Science, New Delhi 
and also examiner of M.B.B.S., M.D. and Ph.D. 
examinations in Medical Sciences. He was Vice- 
President of the Third World Medical Conference in 
Delhi and President of the Assam Science Society in 
1968. 

Dr. Bhatacharyya has contributed over seventy 
papers to dUferent journals both on scientific and 
general topics. He has also authored books on 
Anatomy and Physiology, Social and Prevention 
Medicine and Domestic Science, all being published 
by Dibrugarh University in regional languages as 
text books for P.U. courses. He had also written 
books )ike-DiabeteS‘Mellitus, Child, Tuberculosis, 
History qf Medicine ruid Home Doctor in regiotuii 
language and Besides Differential Diagnosis in 
Medicine in English, which have acclaimed much 
praise. 

He was actively connected wjth the establishment 
of the Dibrugarh College and a member of the 
Governing Bodies of both D.H.S.K. College and 
Commerce Collqse, Dibrugarh. He is a Life Member 
of the Assam Sahitya Sabha. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya's married life is blessed with a 
son and two daughters. His son is also a reputed 
physidan and is serving in the Gauhati Medical 
Ccdlege. His daughters are also highly qualified. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya has got varied interests and 
devotes his leisure time to reading. He is convinced 
that the fullness of a man depends on fuller 
endowments in different aspects of man and he likes 


spiritual and religious books, on sociology aiKl 
evolution of man. He has got high iespeds for 
cultured and educated people. 

He is a well-built man of normal Niight and of 
good health. He generally puts on shirts and paitts 
but on occasions prefers dhoti and panjabi too. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya is a voracious reader. Pte 
prders to read both English and Bengali literatures. 
He is a widely travelled man who visited both 
England and Ireland. 

He is fully satisfied that this mind-operated 
stratum of evolution of whwh man is the torch 
bearer, is burdmed with the responsibility d* 
ensuririg peace and happiness to mankind. Absolute 
faith in ultimate reality in its omnipotenity can purity 
Uie mind and release it from the materialistic 
bondtge and this can be achieved by a person who 
has got disinterested and spiritual b^k^und and 
not burdened with argumentative mind. The 
education system, as at present, has got the onerous 
resjwnsibility of renovation itself, so that people can 
achieve a clean pure badeground of humanity, 
afforded by education from childhood; else 
materialism soaks the mind and blindfolds the 
person in such a way that ail the education tends to 
produce a Fraakenstein-a Hydrogen or Atomic 
bomb with the potenUality of d^troying the human 
being, both physically iuad mentally-a false step on 
precipice. 

Academic records available with Gauhati Cotton 
College and Calcutta Medical Colfege; Service records 
in Assam Medical College, Dibrugarh: Papers contri¬ 
buted to various scientfftc and medical journals; 
irfformation collected by the Contributorfrom interview 
with dose sources. 

B. Borborah 


BHATrACHAByA,SUKANTA (1926-1947) 

Sukanta Bhattacharyya, one of the most beloved 
poets of Bengal, was bom on IS Augum, 1926 in his 
maternal gmdfother Satish Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya’s residence at 42 Mahim Haider Street, in 
Calcutta. He belonged to an orthodox Brahmin 
family of Vedk order huUng from Madaripur, a sub- 
divisional town in the district of Faridpur, now m 
Bangladesh His foUter Nibaraiichandra 
Bhattacharyya cune to Calcutta in the early second 
decade (f this century asiA with the KtiH)ott of his 
elder brother Krishnadiandra &nritiUrtha, a well- 
known Fhndit of the days, built up a book-sdlnyand 
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.publishing firm in the dty. Sukanta passed his diUd* 
hood in the atmosphere of a joint family maintained 
by Krishnachandra and Nibaranchandra in their 
own house at 34 Haramohan Ghosh Lane in East 
Calcutta. But before he had completed his primary 
education with distinction from Kamala Vidya- 
mandir, a local vernacular schooL the joint family 
broke up. Two years later, when Sukanta was only 
about thirteen, his mother Suniti Devi died-a shock 
that made a deep impression on his receptive mind; 
and the vacuum thus created at home was possibly 
one of the factors in shifting his interest towards itk 
outer world. 

Those were the trying days of the Second World 
War, when in the face of imminent Japanese air 
raids, Calcutta was shivering under black-outs and 
wailing sirens. Life in the city was demoralized and in 
the political sphere, too, confusion was the order. 
Young Sukanta, whose intellectual and emotional 
sustenances were the songs and poems ot 
Rabindranath Tagore, did not fail to grasp the 
significance of Gurudeva’s voice of protest against 
the atrocities of the Fascists both in the East and the 
West. Besides, he followed with interest the 
animated ^litical discussions on national and 
international issues of the Marxist associates of his 
elder brother Sushil, which enabled him to view the 
things from a less popular but possibly more 
objective angle. Sukanta, however, did not take 
much time in deciding upon his stand, and his 
natural choice fell on socialism and international 
unity of the working class. He joined the ranks of the 
communists in 1941. Since then till his untimely 
death on 12 May, 1947 at Jadavpur T.B. Hospital he 
lived the life of an ardent communist. His fields of 
activities were, considering his age, wide and varied. 

The Bengal Famine of 1943 brought thousands of 
hungry peasants to the streets of Calcutta, and to 
serve them Sukanta joined hands with the relief- 
workers. He was deputed for sometime by his Party 
to work among the jute workers of Kadapara area. 
Besides as a school-level organizer he took active 
role in ami-Fascist, anti-imperialist mobilizations 
under the banner of All India Students' Federation. 
Sukanta, a bom writer, began to wield his pen for 
the cause his party. He composed political songs 
and plays for Indian Petries' Theatre Association 
(LP.T.A.) and also edited an anthology of modem 
Bragali poems on fiunine, nameh^ 4AnJ(Pamiire)~a 
reqNMisil^ty entrusted on him by the Anti-Fasdst 
Vinters’ and Arti^* Association in recognitimiofhis 
commendable oieative teqxHise to the demands of 
thetinw. fiat asm) mimiizerStdca^ showed best of 
his abilities when he became the aB-Bengal Secretary 
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of a newly formed children's association, fuunely 
Kishore-Bhahini, set up with an ideal Qf salvaging 
the young ones from the demoraliziiig effects of tire 
war and the famine. Thousands,teys and girls 
were mobilized in about six hundred umts tqpiead 
over different parts of the ruraland urban ueak eff the 
province with such declared mottos as literacy drive, 
health and social services and politiail freedom. 
When Swadhinata, the Bengali ^ily organ of the 
Communist Party appei^, Sukanta got an added 
responsibility for editing its children’s page. Inspired 
by an ideology that helped him follow the course of 
historical process through which nations of the world 
were passing, Sukanta worked hard, never minding 
his personal security or career. In fact, to do justice to 
the tasks allotted to him by his party during the years 
between 1942 and 1946 he neglected his studies 
resulting in his failure in the Mathematics paper of 
the Matriculation Examination. His health, too, was 
cracking under the burden of multifarious activities. 
But this was also the time when he composed most of 
his memotable poems. 

Sukanta founded his poetry on Rabindranath’s 
rich herit^e. He also learned from the technical 
experiments of the eminent modern Bengali poets. 
His added advantage was, however, the orientalist 
family-background provided with a language rich in 
vocabulary and colourful with the epic and the 
Puranic myths and legends. Sukanta was thus always 
found to be equipped with an extremely expressive 
and forceful language in his endeavour to make his 
poems weapons in the hands of the toiling people. 

Sukanta’s poems voice the agony of his country 
men moaning under the privations due to war, 
famine, pestilence and, above all, continuous 
colonial exploitations, to which an added curse was 
the Ilindu-Muslim communal feuds. All these 
roused different moods in him ; sometimes he was 
an^, sometimes resolute, and on occasions his 
voice chocked in despair. But all along he remained a 
steadfast fighter against inequalities-political, 
economic and sodaL Poems like A Statmeni (1943) 
To Rabindranath (1943). Lenin (1944), The News 
(1945), and Seasoa of Change (1945) are thus 
documents of a historic period through which he 
lived. In some other poems he seemed to have 
registered his immediate reactions to omtemporary 
events. He wrote, for etample, Chittagang : 1943,’m 
condemnation of the Japanese bombii^ on the 
seaside town, Kashmir (1944) as an expression cf 
solidarity with the people of the native date engaged 
in a batUe against their oppressive ruler, and The 
Dead Kite to rejoice over the injurious end of 
Mussolini, in The Cali (1946) he ritUqj^ed tire so- 
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called nationalist leaders who branded the heroes of 
the Naval Rebellion ol 1946 as hooligans. Convoy. A 
Sa/Uoifi, Thf Hiioinase. The Volcano, A ioleuf A Cock 
and I III’ hayei appeared m the last year ol his lile, 
and are included in his first posthumous!) published 
anthology, Chharpona (1947). In these poems 
Sukania is more meditative and somber, expressing 
his sympathy tor the downtrodden in a dilferent tone, 
determined but restrained. They are articulated 
through subtle suggestions and well-chosen 
symbols, introducing a novel clement in Bengali 
poetry. But whatever may be the way of expression, 
almost all his poems are endowed with a magic 
quality that helps transcend the art forms of their 
immediacy, in relation to both time and space. 

Sukanta Bhattacharyya: A Selealon of His Poems, tr, 
by Kshitis Roy, Foreword by Hiren Mukhetfee, 
Calcutta, 1978; Kavi Sukanta (Biograpi^ In Bengftli) 
by Asok Bhattacharyya, 3rd edition. Calcutta, 1975. 

AsHOK Bhattacharyya 


BHAVE, PUKUSHOTTAM BHASKAR 

(1910- ) 

P. B. Bhavc was born on 12 April, 1910 in a 
Chitpavan Brahmin family at Dhulia (Maharashtra). 
His fkther who had served at one time in the Army as 
a doctor, had settled at Nagpur, where Purushottam 
received his education. He passed his Matriculation 
in 1932 and B. A. in 1937. HedidhisLLB. two years 
later but practised little as he was much more 
interested in his work as journalist-politician. 

Whil 9 still a college student, Bhave was drawn into 
a circle of young enthusiasts who had started in 1933 
a weekly called Savadhan to propagate Hindu 
nationalist views. Bhave began writingfor the weekly 
and quickly built reputation as a powerful writer. In a 
highly provocative style he exhorted the Hindus to 
organise on militant lines to resist Muslim violence. 
He also attacked vehemenUy the policy of the 
Congress towar is the Muslims 

Thus R is in his youth that Bhave whole beaitetUy 
embraced the philosophy of Hindutva and has since 
worited zealously for its spread through speeches 
and wrltii^. In this regard the chief influence on 
him was that of Savaikar whom he has paid glowing 
tributes ume and again. Bhave duly joined Hindu 
Mahasabha and was for some years a full4ime 
worker oCthat party. At one time he was Secretaiy of 
its Vidarbha uniL 


In 1941. Bhave started his own weekly called 
Adesh through which he continued to propagate 
his views in his usual hard-hitting style. Adesh tuikitts 
became immediately popular with the pro- 
Hindusabha section of the society in Maharashtra. 
Even people opposed to Bhave's opinions could not 
deny the impact of his writings. Some of his stirring 
articles published in Adesh are still remembered for 
their literary merit, although then context is no 
longer of any value. 

Adesh finally fell victim to the mobility generated 
by the murder of Mahatma Gandhi. Although 
Bhave’s journalistic career came to an end with the 
closure of Adesh he soon established himself as a 
prominent litterateur in Marathi. He has tried his 
hand at various forms of literature and has to his 
credit twenty-seven volumes of short-stories, seven¬ 
teen novels,'sbven plays, and thirteen collections of 
essays. It is, however, in the short-story that he 
excels. Indeed Bhave is among the pioneers who set 
new trends in Marathi shon-story in the post-war 
period. 

Shedding its old narrative form short-story in 
Marathi had come into its own during the twenties. 
Writers like Phadke and Khandekar had enriched it 
with new techniques of plot-construction and subtle¬ 
ties of style. Since the forties a further change came 
over the form. It acquired a deeper psychological 
vein and its power to portray life in all its 
complexities deepened. Bhave was one of the 
foremost writers who played a leading role in this 
new movement which ultimately revolutionised the 
short-story in Marathi literature. Although writers of 
this new school were all in a sense realists, each had a 
distinct style of his own. In Bhave’s hands, the short- 
story acquired a passionate freedom and a profusion 
ol expression. With his rare mastery over words he 
produced an amazing emotive effect-a quality in 
which he has few peers in Marathi. He has tackled 
innumerable themes but is at his best in love-stories. 
The power of sex and love in human life in all their 
intricate aspects has been ettectively brought out in 
his stories. 

Of his novels, Akulina is his best eflbrL Adopting 
the “Letterform” Bhave describes in it the desperate 
attempt made by a girt with a dtsreputable family 
background to Ic^ a pure life. His plays include one 
which deals with the glorious life of the legendary 
Rqjput queen Radmini 

Bhave’s services to literature have been 
retx^Snised on many occasions. He was honoured 
with presidentship Ity the Barodaaiid Thana Uteraiy 
Conferences. The Marathi Dramatic Conference 
chose him to preside over its se^ion held at 
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Ahmednagar in I%4. Ilie highest honour came in 
1977 when Maharashtra Literary Conference elected 
him President of its 52nd Session held at Poona. 

A man of strong likes and dislikes Bhave combines 
in him faith in the idealist traditions of the Hindu 
culture and a passionate zest for life which is typical 
of the modem man. He deplores the young genera¬ 
tion's attitude of uncritically adopting western ways. 
Indeed in social and religious matters, his views 
might sound old-fashioned to the modem ear. 

In literature although the critics consider him a 
leading exponent of the “New” story, Bhave himself 
denies having anything to do with the new 
movements like realism in literature. He condemns 
the irreverent and cynical attitude of the post-war 
generation of writers who fmd life meanin^^ and 
futile. He accuses them of being obscure and 
obscene. According to him the function of literature 
is to ennoble, exhort and inspire. That literature is 
great which contains great characters and a noble 
message. The real distinction is not between “Old" 
and “New” literature but between “Good" and 
“Bad". 

In 1949 Bhave shifted to Dombivali-a Bombay 
suburb-where he has since been living with his wife, 
Prabhavati. 

Smarani (Reminiscences): by P. B. Bhave; Pratham 
Purushi Ekvachani; Bhave’s Aaitobiogfv^hy: (serialfy 
appearing in Marathi Magazine, Hansa): Special 
Bhave Number of the Magazine Rudravami (June- 
July 1977); GangadharGadg)t’s article on Bhave in his 
Critical Work. Khadak Aani Pani. 

V. G. Lele 

UilAVE, VINOBHA 
See under Vinobha Bhave 

BHAVSAR, CHUNILAL (SHU MOTA) 

(1898-1976) 

Chunilal Bhavsar was bom at Savli (in the present 
Baroda district of Gujarat) on 4 Sq[>tember, 1898, in 
a very poor iamily of Bhavsar caste oX dyers. He was 
the second of the four sons of Asharam Bhagat, an 
opium addicted dyer who always eryoyed Bhqfans, 
and Suraiba, a hard-working religious lady. 

Chunilal passed his childhood at Kaloi (Pkneh- 
mahal district) in a wretched locality of the town. At 
the age of six or seven, while in a primary schooL 
sensitive Chunilal acfttely experien^ the 
helplessness on account of his family's dire poverty 
and social backwardness when hn fath^ was 
mercilessly beatm and detained by a police 
constatde on a fabe diaige. 


‘Since that inerdent he dedded to be a man of 
intportance (like that of Taiuka Mamlatdar) in order 
to gain social recognition and respect. To achieve 
that he felt the need of further education. He joined 
Kalol Anglo-Vernacular Middle School and did tire 
manual work of the school to pay the fees. Being a 
bright and sincere student he won theafteotion of the 
teaching siafl' and could complete four standards 
within bare eighteen months. 

Even before he completed the seventh standard he 
did all sorts of mental work in order to relieve the 
nnanciai burden of his parents. 

He passed Matriculation Examination from the 
Petlad High School in 1919 where he stood first and 
won a prize. With the financial support ol a Nagar 
lady, Prabhavatiben (She was from Petlad, whom, 
later on, Chunilal called his spiriiuji mother) he 
joined the Baroda College. HoWever, within a year, 
onGandhiji'scall to youth, with much hesitation and 
despite his well-wishers’ persuation, he left the 
college. 

In June, 1920, he joined Gujarat Vidyapith 
(Ahmedabad). Cut oft from all financial support he 
could hardly maintain himself by selling the copies of 
Navjivan, a weekly and doing other menial work. On 
Gandhili's exhortation, he left Gujarat Vidyapith, 
when only three or four months were left for the 
degree-examination m 1921 and joined Haryan 
Ashram and Haryan Shala at Nadiad conducted by 
the Antytti Seva Mandal (later on, known as the 
Gujarat Haryan Sevak Sangh) and Gujarat Vidyapith 
respectively. For doing such activities he was very 
much harassed by the caste-Hindus of Nadiad and 
his own caste-fellows. 

Onerous task of looking after the Ashram and 
school along with an acute financial strain (as he had 
to maintain his parents and other members of the 
family including his elder brottwr, Jamnadas, an 
Arya Sarmyist and Haryan worker, who was 
suffering from tuberculosis) drained hLs energies. 
With the result, he became a victim of epileptic fits. 

After some time he was 1« i tmly incharge of the 
Haryan Shala. Fed up with :his malady he tried to 
commit suicide by jumpii^ into the deep waters of 
river Narmada. But he wiui thrown out by a gush of 
the stream. This inerdent (in about 1923) convinced 
him that his life was meant for some higher purpose. 

In 1924, a Ben^ mysuc, Shri Balyogi, initialed 
him into the ^iritual life at Nadiad. On his advice 
Chunilal went to Sanikhet^ (Madhya Pradesh) to 
see Keshavanandi^ a mystic of very high order, and 
accepted him as his Guru, He continued his Sadhana 
by passing nights only at cremation-ground. 

In 1926, (compelled by his moil)eri he 
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mechanically married a sickly girl who died within 
I'lvc months without staying with him even for a 
single day. From 1930 onwards he continuously 
experienced the deep stillness of mind. 

During the Civil Disobedience Movement (1930; 
1932) he frequently went to jail. In 1933, he shifted to 
Saharmuti Haryan Ashram (Ahmedabad) and 
worked as a Joint Secretary of the Gujarat Haryan 
Sevak Sangh till 1939. 

in 1938 he went to Karachi for a change after a 
serious illness. There he observed Ranyan fasts for 
Ibrty days and had many mystical experiences. In 
Benares where he stayed for some time he attained, 
on 29 March 1939, “Realization”, which he termed 
as Advyait Sakshatkar. After this event he resigned 
from the Gujarat Haryan Sevak Sangh and lived with 
his friends giving them spiritual guidance. He moved 
to different places including Karachi, 
Kumbhakonam (in the South), Ahmedabad and the 
Himalayas. 

During the Quit India Movement, Chunilal, now 
known as Mota (elderly and respectable person), to 
his close circle, went to Bombay and collected sin^e- 
handedly an amount of about Rs. 10,000 for the 
Gujarat Harijan Sevak Sangh to help it overcome its 
financial crisis with most of its woilcers in jail. 

Between 1946 and 1950 Shri Mota started an 
experiment of a 'silence-centre' at Sabarmati Haryan 
Ashram. In 1950, he started Hari Om Ashrams at 
Kumbhakonam, in 1954, near Kander (Surat) on the 
bank of river Tapti and in 1955 near Nadiad. Also at 
Naroda (near Ahmedabad) in 1962 and in 1965 at 
Hhirozepur (in Punjab) he started centres called 
Maun Ekant Mandirs. 

In 1955 Shri Mota felt the need to expand his 
activiues to create social awareness for the uplift- 
ment of the Society for which he began to raise 
funds. Before his death (1976) he collected an 
amount to the tune of more than one crore rupees 
which were donated for the purpose of social, 
cultural, literary, educational, scientific, medical and 
agricultural research and activities. 

Shri Mota passed away on 23 July, 1976 while in 
trance. As according to his last wish, an amount of 
more than fourteen million of rupees was collected 
by July 1981, and utilized for the construction of 
village primary school-rooms covering 180 talukas 
(out of 185 talukas) in the eighteen districts of 
GiyaraL 

^d in Khadi hingi and turban and sometime a 
scarf on his left shoulder, Shri Mota looked like a 
carc-free person lacking an elitist mannerism. Hs 
mode of living was the simplest one. 

He was not dogmatic in his religious belief He 


never imposed his views on others. 

His thoughts and experiences were reflected in 
about one hundred and seventy books or booklets 
associated with his name. Some of his prose-writings 
were the collection of his letters written to the 
spiritual aspirants. The rest of his writings were in 
poeiiy-form. His writings were a fine coiifluence of 
Bhaku, (iyan and Karma. 

Shri Mota's life was a saga of adventure in the 
spiritual and social fields. Throughput his life he 
lived dangerously. For him, uncertainty was the v \ 
salt of life which only brought Ufe close to the 
absolute certainty-what he termed as God. 
Whatever Shri Mota did for the society was due to his 
passion for life. He wanted to create a social climate 
in which the lowest of the lowly could attain self¬ 
hood. 

Iswar Pellikar, Ramesh Bhatt, Raiilal Mehta (ed.J, 
Paiya Shri Mota : Jivan Ane Katya (Giy.) R- R- 
Sheth's Company, Ahmedabad(1975): Vishnupmsad 
Sornnath Pandya (ed.), Jivan Darshan (Gnj.) 3rd 
edition, Bhagvali Prakashan : Ahmedabad, 1972; 
Vishnuprasad S. Pandya (ed.J, Jivan Pokar(Gni.) 2lui 
edition, Bhagvati Prakashan, Ahmedabad : 1971 
Vasavada Indra (ed.J, Jivan Pagaran (Gnj.), 2n 
edition, Ahmedabad, 1974; Dahiben ChimanlalPaia. 
Jivan Sopan (GuJ.J, 2nd edition, Ahmedabad: 197.<. 
Hemantkumar Niikanth, Nandlai Bhogilal Shah. 
(ed.J, Jivan Manthan (ed.J, Mahqjan Book Depot, 
Ahmedabad: 1956; Hemantkumar Niikanth, Nandu- 
bhai Shah, Jivan Parag (Gdj.J, 2nd edition,_ R. R. 
Sheth's Company. Ahmedabad : 1973; Indukumar 
Desai, Paras Lila (Giy.), 4th edition, Mari Omkshram 
Publication, Nadiad-Surat: 1979: Indukumar Desai, 
Antim Zankhi (GuJ.J, 2nd edition, Hari Om Ashnun 
Publication, Nadiad-Surat: 1981 and Interview with 
Shri Nandubhai Shah & Shri Indubhai DesaL 

R. L Raval 

BHOJAK, NAIK JAIKSHANKAR 
-See under Naik, Jaikshankar Bhojak 

BHOJRAJ, SH£WAK (1906- ) 

Sri Shewak Bhojraj Motwani was bom on 10 
October, 1906 at Larkana (Sind). His father Oiwan 
Bhojraj (Bhojal), was the second son of Diwan 
Chandumal Motwani, a prominent pleader of 
Larkaiu. 

Sri Bhojr^ had three sons. Sri Rant B. Motwani, 
the eldest son, was a popular wad ardent social 
worker of the town. In Larkana he had darted 
Anand Shewa Mandli’ under whose auspices social 
service was rendered throui^ a free Dhpensary, a 
Reading Room, Public Libtaiy. After partition die 
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''Mandti'* is continuing the same work oi' social 
service at Ulhasnagar (Kalyan Camp) 

Younger brother of Sri Shewak Bhcurtu (that is the 
third son of Diwan Bhojrid) was* Sri Bairam B. 
Motwani who himself was a prominent journalist 
and joint editor of HmJusian, Sindhi daily and 
Hindwasi weekly. Thus the tamily in which Sri 
Shewak Bhojraj was bom, was foremost in the 
service of the town and the state. 

Sri Shewak Bhojraj from his school days, was a 
well-sought after person of a loving disposition 
enthused with a spirit of social service. There were 
always gatherings of children around him. He used 
to assemble children of his neighbourhood and 
narrate stories to them. 

He tried to collect scripts of small dramas, erect a 
stage on his house-roof, use household bedsheet as 
curtains and act himself playing a leading role. Under 
the influence of his poet father, he could also 
compose nursery rhymes which he used to sing in 
company with other children. 

Though he belonged to high tamily, he never 
made a show of it. In fact he dropped his surname 
**Motwani'*, and is popularly known as Sri Shewak 
BhojnM. 

In the year 1921, Gandhiji gave a clarion call to 
Indian nation for Non-co-operation with British 
Government. Sri Shewak Bhojnd, responding to the 
call left the Government High School in which he 
served and joined the National School in Larkana. 

With the rise in the tempo of national movement, 
a new wave of enthusiasm was generated amongst 
the students and children. To keep the spirit of 
awareness and enthusiasm alive, Sri Shewak Bhojrtu 
formed an institution of children in October 1923 
namely, Balkan-ji-Bari whose motto was education 
through entertainment. 

The ideals of this institution soon spread to the 
large towns and villages of Larkana district Sn 
Shewak states that children’s songs were composed 
by Maha Kavi Bewas who himself lived in Larkana. 
Similarly, small dramas played by children m 
Balkan-ji-Bari, were written by Kavi Bewas, and 
usually printed in GuiPhula regular organ ofSunder 
Sahitya published from Hyderabad (Sind), 
Eventually the popularity of Balkan-ji-Bari reached 
ev«y nook and comer in Sind and its branches were 
opened in eveiy district 

To acquire higher education, Sri Shewak Bhojiai 
proceeded to Kanu:hi from were he started a 
nmnthly chddren's magazine namely Gulstfum. He 
was its Qikf Editor. 


' All his writings appeared under the pen-name of 
“Oada Gulsthan" and all children lovingly call^Ml him 
“Dada”. 

During the movement for Indian independence, 
Sn Shewak Bhojraj courted arrest five times. In tlie 
Salt Satyagrah Movement of 1930, and later in 1932 
Movement, the British Government sentenced him 
to two years jail, in 1934 Sri Shewak Bhojrsd left 
Karachi for Bombay. In the Quit India Movement of 
1942, he was imprisoned two-ihrce times. In all, he 
remained six years behind the bars. 

In Bombay, Sri Shewak Bhojraj opened the 
branch of Balkan-ji-Ban from where the movement 
spread to Maharashtra, Gujarat and other parts of 
India. Gradually Gulsthan started appearing in 
English and other Indian languages also. 

Sri Shewak Bhojny was drawn to the work and 
upliftment of the villages as per teachings of 
Gandhiji. Under the auspices of Balkan-ji-Bari he 
started an Ashram-School for the children of Adivasi 
folks, about fifteen miles olV Dhanu Road Station 
(Western RIy), near Bombay. He named it ’’Bapu 
Goan" as Gandhiji was lovingly called “Bapu” by 
children. In the biginning, he along with his (late) 
wife Vidya Devi went down there and resided in a 
cottage. Sub.sequently, it has grown up into an 
institution with lodging and boarding facilities for 
the children and has proved to be a Mecca for village 
and social workers. 

Sri Shewak has one daughter who went for higher 
study in medicine. Now Kumari Sheila Shewakt 
along with his father has erected a hospital and works 
for the better health and hygiene of neighbouring 
Adivasi village. Shrimati Vidya, wife of Sri Shewak 
passed away lately, a year back.' Now the work is 
carried on by Sri Shewak Bhojny, “llie Rishi of 
Bapu-Goan" and his daughter Kumari (Dr) Sheila 
Motwani who have dedicate their lives to the 
seliless service and upliAment of Adivasi of Bapu- 
Goan area. 

Sri Shewak Bhojraj a reputed writer. When 
he lived in Karachi, he had written the original novel 
Shayam Dada which was appreciated by the public. 

All his writings in Gulsthan under the pen name of 
“Dada Gulsthan" reflect His depth of understanding, 
insight in child-psychoio^ and richncts of mind. 

Birth date and duration of imprisonment etc. are 
given by Sri Shewak Bhojraj ht his fetter: other mat&ial 
and incidents q/'his Ife are from persona! knowledgecf 
the contributor, as Sn Shewak Bhojraj was his contem¬ 
porary colleague, bom and brought up in the same 
town of Larkana (Sind). 

Humdraj Dukhaym. 
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BHOLE, KESHA VRAO (1896-1977) 

Keshavruo Bhoic, ihe famous music director of 
Prabhat Film Company of Pune (Maharashtra) was 
born on 23 May, 1896 at Amaravati in Maharashtra. 
Hts father was an Engineer and was a respectable 
personality of the town. Keshavrao was his youngest 
son. He was a posthumous child. He was a scholar of 
Sanskrit and wanted to be a Professor ol Sanskrit. 
His mother pursued him to go in for Medicine and 
Keshavrao obeyed his mother. 

Keshavrao was a wellread person and Sarat 
Chandra Chatteijee was his favourite author. He also 
studied closely the political and social thoughts of 
Tilak, Agarkar and Oadasaheb Khaparde, the 
leading personalities in the social and political life of 
the country. Among the western writers he was fond 
of Andre Mauroisand Bertrand Russel. His favourite 
hobby was music. His father used to play Sitarmd 
his mother was gifted with a melodious voice. No 
wonder little Keshav also developed a taste for 
music. 

Keshavrao also could sing well and had an ear for 
music. In those days music was banned from 
respectable Brahmin families. Thus it was not 
possible for him to take formal instructions and 
guidance in music, though of course he had a keen 
desire to do so. And yet under these circumstances 
he learned music by listening to recorded music of 
well-known singers as well as by attending the 
programme and concerts of famous artists. 

After coming to Bombay for higher education in 
medicine, he got wide sphere for his activities in 
music. Fie could witness performances of some 
artists of India. To get a feel of classical Indian music, 
he saw many musical Marathi plays. He worked as 
critic of the musical performances of well-known 
singers under the pen-name ‘Ekalavya’ in Vasun- 
dhara, a weekly in Marathi. Ekalavya’s column was 
very well appreciated then b»»iu$e of its non-partial 
and Just appreciation. In a short span of time, he 
himself started directing the musical scores of some 
Marathi dramas. He was involved in the cultural 
activities of Bombay metropolis to such an extent 
that he could not appear for final M.B.B.S. 

V. Shantaram, the famous Indian Film Producer 
and Director, invited Keshavrao in his Prabhat Film 
Company to work as a music director. He Joined 
Prabhat and worked with him for ten years. During 
this period he ordered the books on cine technique 
from Europe and studied the same meticulously. 


The First movie for which he provided music was 
Prabhat’s Amritmanthan. The music of this movie 
became extremely popular. Later he gave music to 
Sant Tukaram, ^put Ramani, Duniya-na-mane, 
Santa Sakhu, Kunku, Maxa Mulaga, Santa 
Dyananeshwar and Daha Wajata (at 10 O’clodt). 
Even today people eqjoy the music of these movies 
prot)uced some decades ago. 

In scoring and composing of music, he gave 
importance to words as well as to tunes. His practice 
was to read and digest the theme of the film first and 
then to compor** music. Very often he used the 
minimum number of musical instruments Just to 
give more prominence to the wordings of the song 
and singer’s voice. 

Keshavrao, later Joined A.I.R. Bombay and 
worked as a producer of Light Vocal section of 
music. He encouraged and guided hundreds of 
amateur Maharashtrian boys and girls who aspired 
to learn music. Shrimati Suman Kalyanpur, the 
famous playback singer of today and late famous 
music director Padmashree Vasant Desai also owed a 
great deal of debt to Keshavrao. 

Keshavrao was a revolutionary person in his social 
thought also. His was an intercaste marriage, tw a 
brahmin having married Gomantak Maratha girl. 
He encouraged his wife to act in Marathi plays. His 
wife Shrimati Jyotsna Bhole has carved a name for 
herself in the history of Marathi dramas. She is one of 
the top-most female songstresses of Maharashtra 
Keshavrao encouraged ladies in this field of music 
and stage because he wanted them to come up in this 
field. 

Keshavarao has authored many books on music in 
Marathi. Some of them are Awqfachi Dunfya, Antara 
Astai, Maze Sangeet, Shudha Sarang, Sangitache 
Mankari, Vasant Kakanchi Paire etc. He also wrote 
an autobiography entitled ‘JeAthamie Te’. Some of 
his books are prescribed as text books in Bombay 
University for the students who offer music as their 
subject at degree level. 

I^shavrao was a likeable person. He collected 
people around him. He also developed a library with 
a sizeable collection of precious and rare books of 
different subjects. This shows his quest for 
knowledge. He had a big record library in which 
there are some of the oldest of discs and hundreds of 
tapes. He was very polite, gentle, accomodative but 
he never oimpromised on his principles. He was a 
man of great discipline. 

Keshavrao had a happy married life. He had three 
sons and a daughter. His daughter Shrimati Vaiidana 
Khandekar, who took lessons from hon in his lap, is 
now a prmnisng artist in the field of muuc and 
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Marathi plays. His wife Shrimati Jyotsnabai siiil 
gives performance of vocal music. 

Keshavrao is great not because he made lasting 
contribution to music but also for his revolutionary 
thoughts of encouraging his wife to act in Marathi 
plays. This gave a respectable place not only to 
Marathi plays but also to female artistes who act^ in 
those plays. Today they eiyoy a status which is 
ei\joyed by women in teaching, legal or medical 
profession. The female play artistes of Maharashtra 
are highly obliged to him. He died in November, 
1977. 

Smt. Jyotsna Bhole-Aniarichya Khanna, Poona 
Vmus Prakashan, 1966: Shn K. K Bhole, Antara, 
Moiy Prakashan, Bombay, 1967; Astai, Moiy 
Prakashan, 1962; MqfheSangit Rachana andDigdar- 
shan. Mom Prakashan. 1964; yasant Kakachi Paine, 
Vinus Prakashan, Pune, 1964; Je Ahavate te. Prestige 
Prakashan, Pune. 1974: Interview with his wife Smt. 
Jyotsna Bhole. 

ROHINI GaWANKAR 


BHONSLE, ASHA (1930 ) 

Asha Bhonsle is the younger sister of the 'Melody 
queen' Lata Mangeshkar and a famous playback 
songstress of the Bombay films. Asha hails from 
Mangesh, a village in Goa. Quite like her sister she 
has inherited music from her grandfather Ganesh 
Bhatt, a temple priest, adept in devotional music, and 
father Dinanath, a master musician. Bom on 8 
September, 1930 she began to receive informal 
training in vocal music since her early childhood at 
the family choir where mostly classical songs of 
devotional nature were sung. 

On the untimely demise of her father, due to the 
adverse family circumstances, Asha had to choose 
career in films at an early age of thirteen without 
completing her education. She had to struggle hard 
and face frustrations in earning livelihood and 
carving out a place in her profession. During that 
difficult period she married Shri Bhonsle, a 
Rationing Inspector of meagre means. Marriage 
increased her responsibilities. In a slate of pregnancy 
she had to run from studio to studio in different parts 
of Bombay to seek some assignment but the well- 
established lady singers would not allow her to gain a 
footing and be a competitor in their profession. But 
Asha never slackened her determination, efforts and 
hope to achieve her cherished aspiration some day. 


Besides the formidable competition she had to 
face, another handicap of Asha was the resemblance 
of her voiceto thatofheraisterand lackofscopefora 
duplicate. Therefore, she made every possible 
endeavour to change her voice but could not 
succeed. At last, quite surprisingly, after deUveiy her 
voice became slightly heavier without bekig less 
melodious. This became a happy augury for her to 
make up the way in her career. At the same time 
music director Hansraj Bahai discovoftd 
potentialities in her vibrating voice and gave 
opponunity to her to sing in film 'Chunaria' in 1948. 
In this trial she acquitted herself very weU. 
Subsequently several other mu.sic directors parti¬ 
cularly O. P. Nayyar also recognised her talents and 
extended patronage to her. She sang almost all the 
songs of the heroine Vaijantimala in film 'Naya 
Oaur'. This brought Asha Bhonsle into the lime light 
and enhanced the reputation of O. P. Nayyar. 

Since then Asha has sung numerous songs of 
various kinds including cabarets for varied films and 
has become exceptionally well up in light music sung 
in carefree style which is an admixture of western 
vocal music and Indian folk songs. In this mixed 
style Asha has gained mastery and has no rival. She is 
equally accomplished in singing classical style based 
songs. But the excellence of her songs lies in the 
melodious expressions of varied moods and 
emotions. In depicting the feelings of joyousness and 
expressions of frustrations and disappointment in 
love she is superb. Hence she has acquired so signi¬ 
ficant a place in modern film music that it is difficult 
to conceive of it without her. Her enchanting melody 
is found best expressed in her songs ‘ Raton Ko Chori 
Chori Bole Mora Kangna' in film ‘Muhabbat Jindgi 
Hai’ and ‘Barso Re liar fiairi Badarva Barso Re' in 
film ‘Phagun'. In film music her versatility is doubt¬ 
less. Next to Lata Mangeshkar her songs are most 
popular among the masses. Piano is her favourite 
musical instrument. Her performance jointly with 
her present husband Rahul Deb Barman at Albert 
Hall, London, was highly appreciated. 

Asha has great admiration for the melody of Lata 
Mangeshkar and musical concert of O. P. Nayyar. 
She has sympathy for the new entrants in the 
profession. Believing that sustained endeavour is tlK 
key to good luck in life, she exhorts them to be 
dedicated to their calling. Her way of life is unosten¬ 
tatious. Prone to laugh heartily, she creates 
humorous atmosphere around her. She is neitho* 
interested in seeing films nor in listening to her own 
recorded songs. She prefers to spend her spam hours 
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in the midst of her family at home and takes delight 
in cooking. She has two sons Hemant and Anand 
and one daughter Varsha. 

Sangua fleww Asha Aur Uskt Awq/ (In Hindi). 

H. L. Gupta 


BHOOMARADDI, BASAPPA VENKAPPA 
(1885-1968) 

Basappa Venkappa Bhoomaraddi was born on 10 
May, 1885 at Bannikoppa, Yalburgi taluka, Raichur 
district. His father was Venkappa and mother 
Tungawa. Basappa had another brother and a sister. 
The family had no property worth the name. 
Basappa went to school in Bannikoppa. Basappa was 
very clever. But family circumstances forced him to 
discontinue his studies at the VI standard. 

Basappa started his career as a clerk in an oil shop 
at'Koppal. After gaining experience, he relumed to 
his native village, Bannikoppa and opened a small 
grocery shop. His energy and cleverness attracted the 
attention of one Yarashi of the same place who sent 
him to Gadag as a cashier in his commission-shop. In 
the meanwhile, Basappa was married to one 
Tippamma who played a veiy important role in his 
family life. 

Gadag, a taluka place in Dharwad district, is also a 
business centre particularly a cotton trading centre. 
Basappa on coming to Gadag learnt all the trade 
techniques. Basappa’s honesty and businesslike 
methods resulted in the owner of his shop taking him 
as a partner in his business. 

The credit of starting bus services in interior 
plates in North Karnataka goes to Basappa. In 1917, 
he started a bus service between Bagalkot and llkal in 
Bijapur district Later on, he ran a number of buses in 
Hyderabad State for about sixteen years. The 
Nizam's Government purchased all his buses. In 
1936, Bhoomaraddi got back all the money that he 
had invested from the Nizam's Government and left 
this business. His advice to the workers in his bus 
service was “work more and earn more';. From the 
bus business, he switched on to oil-producing 
business. His oil business in North Karnataka pros¬ 
pered to such an extent that he started sending oil to 
the Bombay market. Later he started oil mills in 
Bombay, /Unreli in Saurashtra and Rayapur in 
Madhya Pradesh etc. Since his activities were 
concentrated in Bombay, he opened an otfice there. 
He opened more and more mills in Bombay for the 
manufacture of ground-nut, mustard, sesam and 
'coconut oils. 


At this time, Basappa decided to prepare qums 
parts required not only for his mills bin also fm 
others. He manufactured imporved versions (rf* 
German expelleis under the name *Oil King*. Hie 
work done by Basappa in manu&cturing oil- 
producing machinery deserves to be written in 
golden letters. 

Basappa who had travelled the whole of India a 
number of times had a desire to visit western 
countries, in particular, Germany, to study the 
business and production of machinery. Accorctingly 
he commenctKl his journey to the West But tm 
account of the commencement of the Second World 
War, he had to cut short his joqmey at Aden and 
return to India via Colombo. 

Along with the activities mentioned so far, 
Basappa started others-hotel business in a place like 
Bombay, printing press, motion-picture production, 
chemicals, cotton-mill, stone<rushmg industry. 
These are a few of his other activities. He wjis also 
interested in forward market; in particular, he bad a 
spedal aptitute for gold, silver and cotton business. 

He was an expert in Karmada, Marathi, Urdu, 
Hindi and Gujarati languages. Though Basappa had 
not received English education he never felt that this 
was in any way wanting. >Mierever he went he would 
talk to those people in their mother-tongue with ease 
and hence he was never considered as a person 
different from that region. 

With so many activities spread over many fields, 
Basappa felt the shortage of honest workers. Added 
to this were the difficulties that he had to face from 
the Income-tax and Sales-tax departments. They 
asked him to pay all at once Rupees twenty lakhs in 
advance in the form of tax. He was fed up wiUi the 
worldly affairs and as a result he gave away some of 
his property to his relatives who were working with 
him and the remaining he sold away and gave the 
proceeds in charity. 

Basappa was always sympathetic towards the 
illiterate and felt that they should become literate and 
also become a valuable property of the nation. For 
the advancement of Arts, Culture, Commerce and 
Science, he has donated lakhs of rupeesand has thus 
been responsible for the progress of the nation. He 
had a broad vision and deep sympathy for the 
problems facing the country. If any person equipp^i 
with a full knowledge of his industrial problems 
came to him for help, Basappa not only helped him 
with his sound advice but also with the mono' 
necessary. His idea in dding this was realty die 
solution to the problem of unemptoyment, since 
thousands of people would employed in such 
concerns. 
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The huie amounts that he gave away in charity to 
.the educational institutions and the help and co¬ 
operation that he rendered to them show that accor¬ 
ding to him, if the country is to prosper everybody 
should be lit«ate. Many times he felt that though he 
could not receive full education at least his country¬ 
men should be educated and hence for those who 
desired to go ahead in any field he always helped, 
irrespective of caste and cr^. Basappa showed a 
special inclination towards the spread of engineering 
and commerce education. 

Basappa used to write his daily diary. Unless he 
completed his daily worship he would not drink even 
water. Anumber of institutions recognizing his great 
persorudity honoured him. The Kamatak Liberal 
Education Society made him the President of their 
Society for many years. The Bombay Merchants 
Association honoured him in 1944 publicly and gave 
him the title ‘Oil King', The Bombay Basaweshwar 
Philosophical and Cultural Society felicitated him in 
1967. 

Basappa was a man of great culture. He 
had no issues of his own. His wife Tippamraa was an 
ideal wife of this ideal husband. He lived the life of a 
Karma Yogi’. He was a person who saw God in 
Work. He died on 24 August, 1968. 

Bhoomaraddi Basavappanavaru by Dr. Mallikar- 
tuna S. Latthe, published in Kannada by Vcerashaiva 
Adhyayana Samstha, Gadag. 

K. S. Savanur 


BHUTAN, HIRANYA CHANDRA (1905-1973) 

Dr. Hiranya Chandra Bhuyan was born at Raha, 
near Nowgong in Central Assam, in 1905. His father 
Gopal Chandra Bhuyan was a school teacher. From 
(he very beginning Hiranya Chandra Bhuyan 
distinguished himself as a brilliant student and was a 
pet of his teachers. In the Matriculation 
Examination, conducted by the Calcutta University, 
he stood first in the Assam Valley and in the Inter¬ 
mediate Science Examination, appearing from the 
Cotton College, Gauhati, he again secured the first 
position. He then joined Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and pas^ B.Sc. in 1927 with honoius in 
Phystes, securing a fust class. Two years later he took 
his Master’s d^ee in niysics from Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity standing second in the first class. The works of 
Pi^essorC V. Raman, the Nobel Laureate of India, 
had a profound imp^ on his young mind and 
inapifed him to pumie the carea* of a scientist 


' in 1929 Bhuyan joined Cotton College as a 
Usurer in Physics. As a teacher he was loved and 
respected by ail. His pleasing manners, kindness to 
his students and above alt, vast knowledge of the 
subject he taught had attracted many a students to 
him. The Physics Department of Cotton College, 
under the inspiring leadership of Hiranya Bhuyan 
and some of his illustrious colleagues, scxrn became 
one ofthe best in eastern India. In 1947, after serving 
for nearly seventeen years and at a rather advanced 
age of forty-one, he left for England for higher 
studies. In 1949 he was awarded the Ph.D. degree by 
the Bristol University for his research in theoretical 
physics—“Crystal Imperfections.” The renowned 
physicist Dr. N. K Mott was his supervisor at Bristol. 

After returning from i.ngland Dr. Bhuyan 
rejoined Cotton Allege in his earliei post. A true 
disciple of C. V. Raman, Dr. Bhuyan wanted U) 
continue his rc.search activities Unfortunately, 
Assam in those days hud hardly any tradition of 
scieniillc research. Moreover, proper facilities for 
research and post-graduate teaching being not 
available in the College tn which he served, Ch. 
Bhuyan was unable to fulfil his life's ambition. 
Instead, circumstances had soon drawn him from 
the field of research to educational administration. 
In 1951 he was appointed Principal of Cotton 
College, though a very dignified post, was certainly 
unsuited for his inteilectuai attainments. In the 
following years he held other important ofltces 
under the State Education Department- -Director 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to the Education 
Department, Government of As.sam. He was also for 
a short time a member and then Chairman of the 
Assam Public Service Commission. In holding these 
important offices Dr. Bhuyan exhibited remarkable 
competence and personal honesty. On 23 February, 
1960 he became the Vice-Chancellor of Gauhati 
University. His tenure in the University wa.<», 
however, not a happy one. In his attempt to tone up 
the University administration, or to introduce 
reforms of any kind. Dr. Bhuyan found stilT opposi¬ 
tion, nay, hostility from the coterie having vested 
interest in the University administration. Most of his 
reform measures, therefore, did not materialise. 
Being disgusted he submitted his resignation in 
March 1962. A greater amount of tact and firmness 
might have helped him in overcoming his problems. 
It must, however, be said to his credit that he was a 
humanist and through human approach only he 
wanted to win sympathy and support of his 
opponents. Sin<% then, till his death at Shillong on 23 
Deconber 1973 at the age of sixty-eight. Dr. Bhuyan 
was actively associated with a number of educationai 
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and cultural programmes of the region. He was the 
brain behind the Assam Sciena* Society and all 
throughout its period of infancy he continued to 
guide it with his vast scientific knowledge and 
expenence. in fact, with Dr. Bhuyan in the lead, the 
Assam Science Society had done a yeoman service in 
disseminating scientific ideas in the north-east 
region. * 

Tall and handsome with arresting eyes Dr. 
Hiranya Chandra Bhuyan was indeed a charming 
man. He was amiable and hospitable and was gifted 
with the power of oratory, well marked by his selec¬ 
tive use of wit and humour. Though cut off from the 
mainstream of research activities owing mainly to his 
preoccupation with educational planning and 
administration, he always distinguished himself as 
an erudite scholar of science both in private and 
public appearances. Dr. Bhuyan had the reputation 
of always giving a helping hand to young scholars 
and scientists. Though an exceptionally meritorious 
student, his interests did not remain confined to 
studies alone. He was a very good sportsman and 
always encouraged games and sports. He was a 
perfect player of tennis and was a tennis star of 
Calcutta University. In the afternoon, one would 
often see him in the courts, either playing or 
imparting lessons to young learners of the game. 

As an organiser and promoter of science 
education Dr. Bhuyan had also left a deep impres¬ 
sion in the minds of the present generation of 
educationists and scientists of Assam. As the 
Principal of the Cotton College he reoriented its 
educational activities and made it one of the pioneer 
institutions of eastern India. He started the College 
canteen, remodelled the library, laid foundations of 
the College Union Hall and the new Physics Lecture 
Theatre. Many of the reforms and programmes 
which he had outlined during the short period of 
office as the Vice-Chancellor of Gauhati University, 
were fortunately carried out soon after he left his job. 

Debo Prasad Barua, ‘Bigyani Dr. Bhifyan, Shikhya 
Samskar aru Givuhati i^ishwavidyatayar eta Adhyay’ 
in Dr. Hiranya Chandra Bhuyan Smritigrantha (in 
Assamese), Gauhati, 1974; Birendrahumar Bhatta- 
charyya, Hiranya Chandra Bht^anr Smriti' in Dr. 
Hiranya Chandra Bhuyan Smritigrantha (in 
Assamese), Gauhati, 1974; Upendra KumarDatta ‘In 
memory oj Dr. Hiranya Chandra Bhuyan’, in Dr. 
Hirar^a Chandra Bhuyan Commemoration Volume, 
Part HI, Gauhati, 1974. 

Shrutioev Goswami 


BHUYAN, SURYYA KUMAR (1894-1%4) 

Son of Rabilal Bhuyan, a minor official of the 
district Court, Suryya Kumar Bhuyan was bom at 
Nowgong in January 1894. After his early education 
at Nowgong and Shillong, in 1909 Iw was admitted 
into the Cotton College, Gauhati wherefrom he 
passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts 
securing a first Grade Senior Scholarship and 
Anandaram Barooah prize for the year. He 
graduated from the Presidency College, C^cutta, in 
1913 with Honours in English and secured the.Post- 
graduate scholarship and the Bishnupiiya Debi 
prize. He took the M. A Degree on the same subject 
from the Calcutta University and Ph.D. from the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London in 1938 under the guidance of Professor 
H. H. DodweU on his thesis East India Company’s 
Relations with Assam which was later published as 
Angio-Assamese Relations. 

Suryya Kumar had to begin his career as a school 
teacher at Jorhat; till the twenties even the post of a 
lectureship was not accessible to the local youths 
however brilliant they might be. He was appointed a 
Professor in English, Cotton College, Gauhati, in 
1918 when in deference to the wishes of the people of 
the Assam Valley the post was spedally creat^ for 
him. Later he served in various capacities under the 
government, both Central and Provincial-Inspector 
of Schools (1941-42), Joint Provincial Organiser, 
National War Front (1942-43), Publicity Officer, 
Government of India (1943- 45), Diredor, Depart¬ 
ment of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam 
(1947, 1949-52, 1954-57). 

A member and Honorary Secretary, Kamarupa 
Anusandhan Samiti (1921-22 and 1926-29) 
Professor Bhuyan was associated with the Indian 
Historical Records Commission and Indian History 
Congress; of the latter he was the President, Modem 
Section at Gwalior in 1952 and Local Section at 
Gauhati in December 1959. He also presided over 
the session of the Assam Sahitya Sabha at Shillong in 
1953 and was nominated by the then Congress 
government a member of the Rajya Sabha, 1952- 54. 
Finally, he served as the Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Gauhati, for a term of three years, 1958- 61. 

Poet, biographer and litterateur, Bhuyan was 
above all, an antiquarian and historian, innumerable 
were the articles contfibuted by him to journals and 
periodicals within and outside the State. Even in his 
teens he wrote Ahomar Din, a monograph of Ahom 
administration, and his literary works, both prose 
and poetry, deal mosdy with episodes of the annals of 
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Assam. Of his migor works, apart from Angio- 
Assamese Relations, mention may be made of Atan 
BuragohainandHis Times, LachitBarphukanandHis 
Times, MiQumlar Asam-jVcraman and Swatgadeo 
RdfesivarSim^a. He was more of an annalist than a 
historian, but in his mastery of facts, power of 
exposition and lucidity in style, whether English or 
Assamese, he was unrivalled. 

A temporary deputation to Assam Secretariat in 
1950 had enabled him to make a survey of the 
archival materials lodged at the Records OlTice, 
Shillong; and prior to it, his invaluable biblio¬ 
graphical Study Early British Relations with Assam 
was published. With his eagle eyes Bhuyan saw that 
historical studies in Assam depended entirely on 
collection, preservation and publication of materials 
which were lying scattered and uncared for m 
different parts of the province. The missionary zeal 
and devotion with which he worked to that end had 
resulted within a few years not only in the collection 
of a mass of manuscripts in Assamese and Ahom 
languages, of chronicles, works on religion, 
astrology and medicine but also the establishment of 
the Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies, Assam (DHAS) at Gauhati. In this task he 
enlisted the support of J.R. Cunningham, then DPI, 
Assam, A.H.W. Bentinck, the Commissioner, 
Assam Valley Division and particularly, munilicient 
donor R.K. Handiqui who provided necessary funds 
for the creation of a permanent building of the 
department Cunnii^ham remarks: 'had it not been 
for one S. K. Bhuyan, the Department would never 
have come into being, and were it not for his abilities 
and devotion of the same S. K. Bhuyan it would have 
but little to record in the way of accomplishment.' He 
was the soul of the department and under its auspices 
aided by a few fellow-workers he compiled, edited 
and published several manuscript Buratyis or 
chronicles with scholarly introduction, both ifi 
English and Assamese, annotations, glossanes and 
bibliographical notes. Of these Assam Buraryi, 
Kamnipar Buraryi. Deodhai Assam Buranji, 
Tungkhungia Buraryi, Asamar Padya-Buranji, 
Padshah Buraryi, Kachari Buraryi, Jayantia Buraryi 
and Tripura Buraryi, are fountain-head of materials 
of the History of Medieval Assam. Paying an 
eloquent tribute to Bhuyan's achievements Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar at one time remarked, ‘Your 
contributions to basing the history of Assam on the 
solid scientific basis of documentary evidence, and 
your tireless work in publishing the sources, will 
remain as an enduring monument, though you see, 
at present, no (hsciple coming forward to continue 
yottf work.’ 


in the bulletins which he issued from time to time, 
Bhuyan outlined his ambitious programme of the 
department and, in fact, he wanted to make it the 
clearing-house of historical researches in North- 
Eastern India; but his hopes ccmained unfuUUIed 
when he passed away on 5 July, 1964. Needless to 
say, Bhuyan earns the gratitude of his countrymen by 
rescuing from oblivion their past heritage and 
rousing an interest in the history and culture of 
Assam amongst the professional historians of India 
and abroad. 

M. NeogandH K. Harptyanied.}, ProfessorSuryya 
Kumar Bhuyan ivmmemoranon Volume (1966); 
D.H.A.S. Buili'itns, /-•/. 

H. K. Barpujari 


BHYRAPPA. S. L. (19.14 


S. L Bhyiappa, a Kannada novelist, born in 1934 
at Saicshivar in laluq C'hannarayapauia in the former 
Mysore Stale, was the son of Lingannayya tmd 
Gouramma. His is the most remarkable name 
among the recent Kannada novelists. His 
commitment to older values of Indian social life has 
made him a centre of controversy. Besides writing 
fourteen very popular novels, he has written books 
on philosophy, aesthetics and education. He has 
brought a remarkable degree of credibility to the 
characters he has generated. He was mobbed by a 
huge crowd u< admiring youths a lew years back 
protesting against his having "killed'' a certain 
ficiional character at a crucial moment in the course 
of living narrative. Tliis remarkable verisimilitude is 
his main feature, though the problems he tackles and 
the bias he seems to display have exposed him to 
unseemly controversy! Problems and biases hardly 
touch a fringe of the aqUienticity of his characters 
and credibility of the ^tuations he depicts. After 
schooling in rural areas, he came to Mysore for 
higher education and did his B.A in 1957 and M. A. 
in 1959 getting I Class' 1st and winning two gold 
medals. He joined a college at Hubli as Lecturer in 
Logic and Psycholo^. /tiler two years, he joined 
Sardar Patel University in Gqjarat and served there 
for six years as Lecturer in Philosophy (1960-66). 
Then, he joined NCERT at Delhi were he handled 
educational theoiy for fow years (1967-71). Since 
then, he has been Reader ’ in Philosophy and 
Education at the Regional Coll^ of Educatmn, 
Mysore. His Ph.D. dissertation is on Truth and 
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Beauty, but he values creativity above everything 
theoretical and considers his fictional work his main 
goal, capable though of abstract theorising. His 
earlier two novels, Dharmashn and Doora Saridaru 
(They Removed Ihemselves) are eminently 
readable, but did not evoke critical attention. 
VanshavnLsha was an immediate success with family 
pride for central theme. It has been filmed. Jalapata 
deals with life energy. Nayi Nfralu (Shadow of Dog) 
is an interesting phantasy based on rebirth and 
persistence ol memoty through several lives. 
Tahhaliyu Neenade Ma^qne (Child, You're 
Orphaned) deals with confrontation of cultures, 
attitude to cow providing the base material which 
has been filmed. Mmadana is a political satire. 
Then came his masterpiece, Gnhahhanga, depicting 
the break-up of a rural family through senseless 
cruelly of mother-in-law and indifference of 
husband, a concentrated form of verisimilitude in 
the life of the twenties and thirties. To understand 
how much India has achieved today, a look at this 
novel sufl'ices. Anveshana (Search) is a follow-up of 
Gnhahhanga and has little to commend it, except to 
demonstrate the phenomenon of the author's 
inability to shake off the living memory of the former 
novel. After the lull of Nirakarana (dealing with 
renunciation as Indian instinct, remarkable for its 
style) and Grahana, Bhyrappa came out with another 
masterpiece, Daatu (Transgression, also Egress), 
dealing with the theme of untouchability. The novel 
gives so many new insights into the practices and 
patterns of behaviour among various Indian 
communities and persons that it has stirred up new 
waves of thought in Karnataka. His most ambitious 
fictive work is Parva. a re-telling of Mahabharata 
crisis after an on-the-spot study of Indian topography 
and travel conditions of Mahabharata days. It is 
eminently readable though lacking in form and its 
sole goal seems to be showing the humanness of the 
epic characters sans their halo and restructuring the 
social setting to conform to realistic norms. As an 
accomplished tour-de-force, it has value, though 
enveloped in controversy. His latest work, Neh 
(Foundation) is a tour-de-force of another kind. He 
goes back to the theme of heredity and poses several 
problems of generation gap against that 
fundamentalist backdrop. Whatever the contro¬ 
versies about form, no one can deny Dr. Bhyrappa 
the tribute due to one who has created so many 
credible characters, who seem to breathe a life of 
their own. He received Karnataka Sahitya Akadmy 
award in 1968 and in 1975. He also won the 
prestigious Sahitya Akademy Award for his Novel 
Daatu in 1975. 


S. L Bhyrappa: Bibliography. (Unless speckled, the 
publisher is Sahitya Bhandar, Bangalore, Hubli); 
Anveshana : 1978; Grahana : 1972; Grihabhanga : 
1970; Jalapata, 1964; Tabbaliya Neenade Magane, 
1964; Daatu, 1973; Doora Saridaru: 1962; Dharma- 
shree, 1964; Naneke Bareyuttene ( / write), 1980; 
Nayi Neralu(Dog’s Shadow) 1968: Nirakarana, 1971; 
Parva, 1981: Matadana, Sharat Prakashana, 
Belgaum, 1965; Vanshavriksha, 1965; Sarya Mattu 
Saundraya, 1966; Sahitya Mattu Prateeha, 1967; 
Nele, 1983. 

Shankar Mokashi Punekar 


BIRLA, RAMESHWAROAS (1892-1973) 

Shri Rameshwardas, known in his family and 
among intimate friends as R. D., was born on 4 May, 
1892 in Pilani, then an obscure village amidst the 
sandy wastes of R^asthan. 

Rameshwardas ret^ived very little formal 
education, as erudition in those days was considered' 
to be primarily the concern of the Brahmins. The 
Vaishyas (the trading community) had to confine the 
education of their children to a rudimentary 
knowledge of letters and commercial arithmetic. 

Rameshwardas took over reins of the family 
business at the early age of sixteen and spent the rest 
of his life in Bombay. He was one of the founding 
members of the internationally famous House of 
Birlas whose vast business and industrial complex is 
spread not only throughout the length and breadth 
of the country but in many parts of the world. 
Rameshwardas thus earned for himself an assured 
place in the annals of the economic development of 
the country, particularly during the post¬ 
independent era. There is no part of India which does 
not bear the unpress of the multifarious industrial, 
philanthropic or humamtanan activities of the Birlas. 

Their products cover a veiy extemive area ranging 
from the simplest necessities of,life to the most 
raphisticated modem machines and equipment 
Their philanthropic activities likewise are 
enlightened and embrace several religious and 
educational foundations, oiltural institutiems, 
temples, hospitals, sanatoria and places for graeral 
recraation. The place of Rameshwaoi’s birth, Pihuti 
is now a hummif% and pix^perous toumship witha 
most modem universi^ campua The U^venity 
owes its ori^ exdusiveh^ to the muniriceiice the 
Biria family. 
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Rameshwardasji eryoyed a unique position, 
among all scions of socieQ' in Bomt>ay>business, 
political and social. 

His conUibution to tin country’s stru^le for 
independence was not inconsiderable. Throughout 
the independence movement he donated most 
liberally and wholeheartedly to the Congress funds 
and was solely responsible for the upkeep of 
Gandhiii’s Ashram at Seva^m. Beside^ right from 
1930 till the last days of his life, Gandhiji stayed in 
Birla House whenever he visited Bombay. Similarly, 
other important national leaders, more pailicularly 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, at one time or other 
eitioyed his hospitality. Birla House, Bombay, was 
the venue of many fateful and momentous decisions 
of the Indian National Congress. During the Quit 
India Movement, it was in Birla House, Bombay, 
that Gandhijiand other national leaders were 
arrested. Hie House of Birlas was thus dosely and 
prominently associated with thefreedom struggle of 
the country. 

With the help of some of his friends, but substan¬ 
tially with his own princely donation, 
Rameshwarda^i gave to the city of Bombay a well- 
equipped and most modem hospital. With the 
addition of the Medical Research Centre just before 
his death, the utility of the Bombay Hospital is 
considerably enhanced. With its total strength of six 
hundred and thirty beds, the Hospital is perhaps the 
best in the city and has been serving the ailing 
humanity without distinction of caste, creed or 
community. The Hospital is attracting patients even 
from abroad. 

It was again solely with Rameshwardasji’s genero¬ 
sity that the magnificent hall known as Birla Matu- 
shri Sabhagmha, one of the flnest and the most 
elegant hails in the city, was built The Hall forms 
part of the activities of the Bombay Hospital and 
remains booked throughout the year for various 
social, cultural and educational programmes as alsb 
for holding business and medical conferences. 

Rameshwardasgi has to his credit numerous other 
boievolent institutions. He built an imposing and 
gorgeous temple in the ancient architectural style at 
Kalyan near Bombay and a modem Hospital in his 
hcrnie town Pilani. He also built the R^a Baldevdas 
Birla i^da Kendra at Chaupatty in Bombay. This 
institution has been a valuable addition to the 
existing recreational facilities in the city. 
Rameshward^i also founded a top-ranking Girls' 
H^ School in Bombay. Healsio builta spacious and 
futty e^pped sanatorium for tiie benefit of the 
ptiMic in the salubrious climate of Nasik as gisn 
several dharmashalas (free gueit houses for the 


general public) in Bombay and several other places 
of religious and historic interest 

Thus there was hardly any cause, whether chari¬ 
table, social or political, which did not benefit from 
the generosity of Rameshwardasji. His donations 
and charities run into several lakhs. 

Rameshwardasji was a man of noble character. He 
was a firm believer in God. His business acumen, his 
versatility and his agile and analytical mind were a 
legend among his peers. He was distinguished for his 
integrity and mellowed wisdom among oiftcial and 
business circles who, on many occasions, sought his 
advice on important matters. The serenity of his 
temperament and the rare quality of tactful persua¬ 
siveness with which he was so richly endowed, 
combined vrith his utmost gentleness and simplicity 
had endeared him to one and all. He eqjoyed wide 
popularity and commanded great respect. 
Personalty, however, he had been most unostenta¬ 
tious. He shunned publicity and preferred to keep 
away from limelight 

He died in Bombay cn 21 April, 1973. 

Material supplied by the R. D. Birla Memorial I'rusL 

V. G. HatalkaR 

BISMILLAH KHAN (USTAD) (1916- ) 

Ustad Bismillah Khan, the Shahnat maestro, was 
bom on 21 March, 1916 at Dumraon in Bihar in an 
illustrious family of Shahnat players. His ancestors 
were court musicians and Tiu Khan, the founder of 
this gharana, was attached to the Nepal Cburt. 
Bismiilah Khan’s father Paighambar Bux Khan-also 
a renowned Shahnai player-was an employee (rf the 
Dumraon State. 

Bismillah Khan wa.s married at an early age and 
has five sons and three dau^ters. A man of very hi^ 
social status he eqjoys international reputaUon. A 
highly paid artist he is in great demand at music 
concerts and with the broadcasting organisations 
and the record industry hi India and abroad. 

He is a Shia Muslim of the Pathan stock. He is a 
deeply religious man. He considers humanism as the 
true essence of religioa 

After elementary education Bismillah Khan, who 
had developed a love for Shahnai at the tender age of 
six, gave up studies, and became a pupil of his 
matqpnal unde, Late Ali Bux. Under the watohliii 
eye of Ali Bux, probably the for^ost Shahnai player 
of the day, Bismillah Khan’s potential bfoom^ 
speedily and he started his career as an accompanist 
to lus maternal uncle. 
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Bismiliah Khan gave his first public performance 
in 1930 at the age of fourteen at the All India Music 
Conference at Allahabad. This was followed by a 
performance at the Lucknow Exhibition where he 
was awarded gold medals. His Shahnat recital at the 
All India Music Conference in Calcutta in 1937 
where he got three gold medals won wide 
acclamation. 

The Calcutta Conference of 1937 was a pointer 
that Bismiliah Khan had arrived and since then he 
has not looked back. His recitals run into thousands 
and it is possible to give only a brief outline of them. 
He gave recitals in Afghanistan and Pakistan in 1962, 
in England in 1965, in Canada, in U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. in 1967, in Iran and Nepal in 1968, in 
Europe and the Middle East in 1969, in Japan and 
Hon^ong in 1970, in South America, the Carribean 
Sea countries and some European countries in 1973 
and in France and Belgium in 1974. 

His Shahnai recital in ’6unj-Uihi-Shehnai'~& 
music oriented Hindi film-was an unforgettable 
experience. Based on classical music these tunes of 
rare beauty and lilt became instantaneous hits. He 
also played Shahnai in a Tamil film 'Shahnai 
Apanna’. His Master's Voice has cut numerous 
gramophone records of his compositions. 

He is handsome, well-built, dark complexioned 
and of more than medium height. His face and eyes 
are expressive. He is unassuming inspire of his high 
stature. Extremely courteous he loves solitude. 
Music is his all absorbing passion, fie owns a 
spacious but modest house in Bhika Shah Gali near 
Dal Mandi in Varanasi where he lives a simple and 
unostentatious life. Ai home he dresses simply in 
kurta and pyjama (loose drawer). For formal occa¬ 
sions he dresses immaculately in sherwani (long 
coat), charidar pyjama (tight drawer) and a round 
shaped black cap. 

Fame and honour have come thick and fast to 
Bismiliah Khan and if titles are an indication he has a 
bagful of them. In 1956 he was awarded the Sangeet 
Natak Akademy Award for his contribution to 
Hindustani instrumental music. The National 
Cultural Organisation awarded him the title of' Akhil 
Bharatiya Shahnai Chakravarti’. During his visit to 
Nepal in 1968 he was awarded the highest medal of 
the Royal Nepal Art Academy, The President of 
India conferred on him the title of Fadmashree in 
1961. the title of Padma Bhusan in 1968 and the title 
of 'Padma \ribhushan"m 1980. 

As compared to Sitar, Sarod, Sarangi and Violin, 
Shahnai is considered to be a modest instrument 
with limited capability. But iii the hands of Bismiliah 
Khan has become a force to reckon with. He 


has produced music which was formerly thought to 
be beyond the range and scope of Shahnai. He has 
successfully defied the prejudice and convention 
surrounding Shahnai and won for it a place of d^ity 
and honour. By his dazzling pattern-weavings and 
ability to play intricate ragas in their pristine purity 
and by meticulously conforming to their consent, 
form and detail, Bismiliah Khan has mocked the 
detractors of Shahnai and thrilled and enchanted the 
discerning and the raw all over the world. His 
'meend' is tranquil in passage and free from the rufile 
of accents. 

He establishes an almost immediate rapport with 
the audience. Some of h^ compositions evoke a 
sense of spontaneous admiration in the audience 
and it starts clapping. At times the audience is left 
spell bound. His forte is Hindustani classical music. 
But he also dishes out the light fare at a fast tempo 
when the occasion and the audience demand it But 
even when he places emphasis on the rhythm he 
does not sacrifice the melody. 

He considers spiritualism to be the source of his 
music and believes that musical perfection cannot be 
attained without it And when such a mood 
captivates him his music becomes the journal of a 
mystic. Bismiliah Khan and Shahnai, like the 
proverbial Siamese twins are inseparable; one would 
be incomplete without the other. 

Ustad Bismiliah Khan is unquestionably the fore¬ 
most Shahnai player of the day. 

Interview with Bismiliah Khan: Published folder 
containing his bio-data; personal knowledge of the 
contributor; Shambhu Nath Misra's article published 
in Dharmyuga dated 12 February, 1967; Shambhu 
Nath Misra's article published in Saptahik Hindustart 
dated 22 March, 1970; Shambhu Nath Misra's article 
published in Parag dated April, 1974; Times of India, 
28 January, 1980. 

ViRENDRA Kumar Sharma 
BISWAL, DHIRENORANATH (1929- ) 

Shri Dhirendranath Biswal was bom on 10 
December, 1929 at Bhagatpur, (Cuttack, Orissa. He 
was the son of Shri Narahari Biswal and Shrimati 
Tilottama Biswal He belongs to middle class Hindu 
Khandayat fami^. He married Shrimati Lakshmi- 
priya Biswal in April 1948. He has five diildren. 
Financially Shri Biswal is quite staUe. 

He pas^ Matriculation Examination in 1944 
from Sayeed Seminary School, CuttadL He 
obtained his graduadon degree firmn Ravenshaw 
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Coi^e in 1952. He obtained ha law d^ee from 
M.S. Law CoU(«e, Qittack in 1954. 

Shri Biswal was a bom actor. He was the dramatic 
Sectetary in Ravenshaw College and M.S. Law 
College Dramatic Sodety. The Tikayat Sahib of 
Dhenkanal invited him to participate in the film 
‘Sapta Sitiya', but he could not get a chance to appear 
on the silver soeen. He was, however, determine to 
come out in the field of cinema with flying colours. 

Shri Biswal is not only an actor but also a director 
and producer of severd Oriya films. He acted in 
Kedaigouri (1983)>fahalakshmi Puja (1955), Dasyu 
Ratnakar (1957), Parinam (1958), Nuabou (1960), 
Jiban Sathi (19^), Kie Kahar (1977), Manikjodi 
(1962), Nabajanma (1964), Dharitri (1972), Gouri 
(1978), Ramayan (1980), Samaya Bada Balaban 
(1982), Mana Akasa, Bandhan, Sesha Sraban, Matir 
Manisa, Sindura Bindu, Krushna Sudama, Bandhu 
Mohanty, Abhiman, Suryamukhi, Nagaphasa, Suna 
Sansar, Nijhum Ratira Sathi etc. 

He dubbed the film Kansa and Naga Pi^ja in 1959. 
He was the producer of ManiKjodi, Nuabou, 
Nabtuanma, Jiban Sathi, Ramayan, Samaya Bada 
Balaban. His award winning picturers ore Nuabou, 
Dharitri, Nabiyanma, Jiban Sathi. He was judged 
best actor in 1961, best director of Gouri in 1979. 
Besides, he got Jaydev Award for the higher contri¬ 
bution for the development of Oriya films, Kabi 
Chandra award in 1983 and he was honoured by 
diflerent organisations; presently he is the Director 
of Film Development Corporation Orissa, 
Chairman Producer’s section. Eastern India Motion 
pictures’ Association, Secretary, Orissa Motion 
Pictures’ Association, Proprietor, Progressive Film 
Productions and Partner of D.J Productions, an 
executive member of Kala Vikash Kendra. He is 
practising law in Orissa from 1954 to 1975. 

Shri Biswal is tall, bulky, strong and stout. He 
generally wears pant and shirt. His manners are 
simple. He b well-behaved in manners and genial in 
dbposition. 

PmowU contact qf the contributor with Shri 
Dhirendranath Biswal 

Buayananda Sinoh 


BISWAS, CHHABl (1902-1962) 

C!hhat|i Biswas was the youngest son of Ltde 
Bhupati ffiswas. Chhabi Bbwas, whose nick-name 
was Sadiindia Nath Bbwas, was bom on i3th July, 
1902 Id hb the then ancestral house at Calcutta, 
34 Beadon Street-besides wluch there b the Kali 


Biswas Lane after the name of hb grandfather bte 
Kali Biswas. 

He started his early education first ata Kindergart¬ 
en School of Nayan Chand Oatta Street, and then he 
was admitted into Central CoUefoate School and 
Hindu School. He passed the Entrance Examination 
from Hindu School and then he was admitted into 
Presidency College and Vidyasagar (College. After 
passing Entrance Examination he became 
assodatcd with University Institute where be came 
in contact with Shri Stsir Bhaduri and Shri Naresh 
Mitra and played active role in amateur theatricab. 
One could sec the dominating influence and subtle 
touches of the Sisir Bhaduri-School in all his 
histrionic assignments on the stage and in screen. He 
was also associated with Kankurgachhi Natya Sam^j, 
Howrah Natya Samai and Sikdarbagan Bandhav 
Sami^. His debut in histrionic art began when he 
joined the Dramatic club in his native village, the 
Chhoto Jagulia Bandhav Natya Samity and appeared 
in the role of Bilwamangal which was sti^ed at the 
courtyard at his own house. His acting in Nemai 
Sanyas of Sikdarbagan Bandhav Samiy gave him 
immense popularity. 

Chhabi Biswas started his professional life first in 
Life Insurance Ckimpany and then Jute-business. 
But thb was not hb proper profession as hb talent 
awaited for full bloom ebewhere. 

After initbl grooming in the hbtrionic art in some 
amateur theatrical and Jatra performances, he was 
persuaded by the late Priyanath Ganguly, founder of 
Kali films, to join screen as full fledged Star in the 
film version of 'Annapurnar Mandir’. Hb first 
professional drama staged, was 'Samiy*. Hb next 
screen work was as the hero in the film rendering of 
Tagore’s 'Chokher Bali’ in which he appei^ 
opposite the heroine was late Suprova Mukhojee. 
Sron in a stylish personality and handsome appea¬ 
rance, Chhabi Bbwas made him a great favourite to 
almost every producer and director of Bengal. 
They called upon Shri Bbwas to appear in this and 
that production which had tailor-made role to suit 
hb highly arresting talent and create life for the film 
as a whole. Those were the glormus days of New 
Theatres where soon he was asked to appear in quite 
a number of films made by the different reputable 
directors and he left the fine imprint of hb artbtry 
thereon. Hb best films at the New Iheaties included 
‘Nulaki’ directed by Devaki Bose, *Birqi Bau’ by 
Amar Mailidt and ‘Pradshniti* by Hem Chandra. 

in hb cokHirfttl and vibiaiit screen carreer for 
nearty three decades and pideed with t u ooess, Stei 
Bbwas on a modest count appeared bi€ore us in no 
less than three hundred fdmi-the modmemorabb 
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of whidi was Tagore's Kabuhw.Ua directed by 
Tapan Stnha, and then as the unforgettable sped* 
men of decadent aristocracy in 'Jalsaghar' by Sayiyit 
Roy. The fme glow of Shri Biswas’s ading was 
recently in Ray’s ‘Kanchaigangha’ and *Debi* by 
Provat Kumar Mukhopadhyay. His last completed 
film woil; which brought an even grditer degree of 
fame and glory to his incomparable art is in Dada> 
thakur, film*bi(vraphy of illustrious living son of 
Bengal,Sarat Chtuidra Pandit in which he plays the 
title role. Two other films he had been working in 
were Hi^ Heel and Suiya Sikha. Some measures of 
his unequalled populariqr will be had from this fact 
that in each of two the then running Bengali films 
played an important role. These are Atal Jaler 
w\hban, Agnisikha. In recalling some of his other 
truly great film characterisations, one cannot do 
without mentioning Sabar Uparey, Singha Owar, 
Headmaster, Sasi Babur. Sansar. 

The last but never the least, unforgettable character 
stutfy in Rgj Kapoor’s int«national prize-winning 
film, ’Ek Din Ratie’ and ‘Jagte Raho’ directed by 
Sombhu Mitra and Amit Moitra. 

His matchless flair for charact^ acting never took 
time and made its mark on the stage of Bengal, where 
his debut was in Manmatha Ray’s ‘Mir Kasem’. In 
earlier days, he became fiunous as ‘Netnai’ in Jatra- 
play. His nther stage triumphs include ‘Shreyashi’, 
‘D^-Ban^ow’, ‘Chandranath’ and ‘Dhatri Fanna’. 

A couple of years ago, he was recognised with 
special badge of honour at the stale level by the 
W.B. Government For one time, he served on the 
regional Censor Borud in Calcutta. 

In 1957 he went to West Berlin as a member of the 
Indian film delepdon where ‘Kabuliwala’ was 
shown as India’s entry. In 1961, he went to Indonesia 
with aix>ther film delegation. 

Chhabi Biswas, the most outstanding a^r of 
Bengali stage and screen died on Monday 1 June, 
1962 in a tragic car-accident on Jessore Road at 
Oanganagar near Dum Dum Air Poit, about eleven 
miles fiom Calcutta. He was brought profusely 
bleeding from the place of acddent in a lorry to R G. 
Kar Hoqiital where he was declared dead. He was 
about sixqr. Bound for his home at Chhota Ja^pilia 
under Barasat subdivision, 24 Pargana^ Shri Biswas 
was driving his own car when it was involved in a 
head on co^ioi) with a van. Death came with such 
stunning suddenness to this peerless film and stage- 
star ci Bengal tKat it gripped the entire city with a 
ov^wheliiiing sense cd'grief. Pec^de belonging to the 
various walksof life flodted to the R. G. Kar Hi^ital 
to have a last look at this Prince among the artistes of 
not only B«ig^ but tlw whole India. Almost every 


artiste, woriterand techni^anirf'thBstBfeand acrem 
of Bengal turned tq» in a short ediileM hospital and 
paid his or her lam respect to the deceased was to 

the entire film and stai^^rids of the state, their 
dMT old ‘Qihabida’. 

Midnight funeral procession carrying the body of 
Chhabi Biswas readied his reridence in Regent Park. 
On the way H halted in finmt of maity (ri* the dnema 
halls. Ihe funeral took idace in Xeoratala burning 
ghat in the early hour of Tuesday. Alarge number rtf 
friends and admirerers went to the burning ghat and 
paid thdr last htmiage to the most beloved screen 
and stage-star of Be^pd who invested every sii%le 
work of his with an intimacy whidi only he was 
capable evoking. 

innumerable admirers, colleagues are mourning 
the irrepearable loss of this priceless actor who was 
true lover of the sonen and stage-art with his 
elegantly stylist and tasteful acting. His free and 
lively acting always bore an unmistakable stamp of 
colourful personify and an impeccable sense of 
charaderisation which used to radiatb for full three 
decades not only his particular piece of portrayal but 
instilled life into the whole frame of the film or stage- 
work in question. Every one who came in touch with 
his magnetic personality will recall with pleasurable 
pain his unfailing courtesy, his amiable disposition 
and capadty of adjusting himself to all conditions as 
also for in^ng into his colleagues and others a 
wonderful sense of self-confidence and above all his 
bright wit and infectiously gay humour. 

Death cannot remove from the minds of his 
millions of artistes the true Bengalee iuid the fine 
gentleman in him who never had an enemy. 

Sri Biswas left behind him his widowed wife, 
besides two sons, one daughter and grandsons. 

Sonar Dag edited by Gouranga Prasad Bose: 
Amritabeaar Patrika, 12 June, 1962. 


Pradyot Senoupta 


BORGES, ERNEST JOACHIM JOSEPH (DR) 

(1909-1969) 

Or. Ernest Joadiim Joscgh BcHgea, M.S., 
F.R:CS., one the most onimait sutgecMis oi our 
countiy and an outstanding cancer rpedalim, was 
bom on 7 September, 1909 in the. village of 
Ucassattn, Barden Goa. Son cd'Sfaii Oyetao Francis 
Borges, Deputy Secretary of the fbmier BoodMy 
Government, Or. Borges was brought up in an 
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atmoMi^ of pioty, musk and good humour, under 
•Uk pidemal guidance of his fother. 

J>r. Borges had an excellent academic career. He 
passed his Matriculation from & Xavier’s School 
and his Intermediate Sdence fimn St Xavier’s 
Collide of Bombay. He that joined the Grant 
Medical Coll^ fiom which he graduated in 1931, 
securing the Charles Morehead prize in Qmical 
Medicine. In 1934, he went to England for the 
F.R.CS. Examinatiort However, a prolonged illness 
forced his return to India in 1935. He star^ his 
career as a ItittH' in &ugeiy at his alma mater, the 
Grant Medical College, and passed his Master of 
Surgery of the Bomt»y University in 1939 with 
distinctioa He started his surgical career, however, 
at the Civil Hospital of Ahmednagar where he 
worked for about three years as Honorary Surgeoa 
He was soon taken up on the Surgical Staff of the 
Tata Memorial Hospital of Bombay in 1941. In 
January 1945 he proceeded once again to England 
and obtained the Fellowship of the Royal Collie of 
Surgeons (F.R.CS.) of London within the short 
period of six weeks. 

After visiting Cancer Centres in the U.S.A and 
Europe, Dr. Borges returned to his work at the Tata 
Memorial Hospital, where he plunged with singular 
devotion and dedication, and almost missionary 
zeal, into his true vocation, which was to win him 
laurels both in India and abroad. He was recognised 
as a brilliant surgeon, sure in his diagnosis and 
skilled in operation. His name soon became a 
household word in the country. In appreciation of his 
outstanding devotional work of about twentyfive 
years, he was appointed Chief Surgeon and Superin¬ 
tendent of the Hospital in 1966. He held both these 
posts till his premature death on 3 Nforch, 1969. 
Ironically this Surgeon of outstanding exi^rtise, an 
eminent cancer specialist who had brought solace to 
numerous patients and had sacrificed practically his 
whole life in fighting cancer, had to fall a victim to the 
same foul disease at the age of fifty-eight ^ars. 

During the last years of his life. Dr. Borges was 
also Honorary Surgeon to the Bombay Hospital, 
Honorary Consultant Surgeon to the Indian Armed 
Forc^ the Western Railway Hospital, the Naval 
Hospital Ashvini and the Jagjivannm Hospital 

S^eral honours were conferred uptm Dr. Borges 
by his profession, by his church and by his country. 
He was the recipient of two Fdtowshqk of the 
International College of Surgeons (PXCS.) and 
the Indian Academy of Medical Sdence (F. A.MS.). 
He wmthe found6^Fellow of the Indian Acuieaiy of 
Medical. Scknces and a Ibunder Membo’tof tlw 
Tagme Educational Society. He was a recognised 


teabher of Post-graduate students of Suigery and an 
examiner for the Master’s degiee in Surgery for 
Bombay and other Indian Universities. 

Dr. Borges had the singular distinction of bmng 
hrmoured 1^ Pope Pius XII with the title of Kitight 
Commander of the Pontifical Order oi St Gr^ry 
the Great (ICCS G.), in, 1961. In 1964 he was 
elevated by Pope i^ul VI to be the Prny 
Chamberlain with Cape and Sword, in vkw oi his 
exemplary conduct and selfless devotion to duty. Or. 
Borges was one of the few Catholic laymen in the 
world to be so honoured and included in the Papal 
Lite’s entourage for the 38th International 
Eucharistic Congress in Bombay. 

Dr. Boiges was the founder member of the 
Catholic Medical Guild of St. Luke, Bombay, and 
was thrice elected its President He was also the 
President of the Indian Federation of Cathdic 
Medical Guilds and Vice-President of the 
International Federation of Catholic Medical 
Associations. He was the President of the 3id Asian 
Cotf^ss of CathoUc Doctors held in Bombay in 
1964. He represented India in the World Congress of 
Jesuit Alumni held in Rome in 1967. 

The Presidentoflndia bestowed on Dr. Borges the 
national awud of Padmoshree in 1966. 

Dr. Ernest Borges was, no doubt, a surgeon of 
worid renowtt, who enhanced the r^utatkn of the 
medical profession of our country in the other 
developed and developing countries by his uni^ 
technical skill and lifelong selfless work in a spirit of 
dedicated service. While at work, he forgot himsdf, 
as his mental and physical concentration wasattuned 
to the accomplishment of one tremendous task of 
diagnosis and laboratory test to enable him to locate 
the cancerous tissues, examine their ravages and 
ascertain their advance, and then, like a sold^, fight 
the lethal foe lurking within the body t^his patient 
Thoui^ physically lean and spare, he showed 
enormous reserves (^strength and twrvous em^, 
working often from mc|ming till late at night 
operating for hours-sometimesfourteen hoursaday- 
continuously. Though possessed of slightandsim>le 
build, his decisive movements jgxrice greit sdf- 
confidence in his ovm domairt jEvery minute in the 
theatre was planned; and he operated so methodi¬ 
cally that he never seemed hurried. To tiie patients of 
alt nationalities and creeds who flocked to turn for 
treatment he accorded freely ofhis time and surgical 
expertise, irrespective oi their e^th or sodal 
position. His preoccupation witii the operatkn 
theatre did not however, |«edude him from beiiv 
genial and gentle whh his suffering patients, ft>r his 
innate humanitir hever let him foii^ that he was 
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dealing with human material, first and IbremosL 
Patients fliKked to the hospital insisting on his 
set vices, and his alone. 

The last and biggest sacrifice Dr. Boiges made for 
humanity was, when, inspite of being operated upon 
only a few months before his death, and knowing the 
nature of his treacherous disease, he kept at his post 
and peiformed his duty until his bitter end. 

Dr. Borges's tame as a doctor and a surgeon, 
however, formed but one facet of a varied and 
colourful personality. He was requested to parti¬ 
cipate not only in international surgical and cancer 
congresses but also called upon to make speeches, in 
the field of Obstetriis and Gynaecology. As a scholar 
he had contributed several papers and as an excellent 
speaker he has delivered many speeches. He had a 
brilliant capacity to logically analyse problems with 
the quickness and precision of an outstanding 
advocate. While speaking, his sense of spontaneous 
and genuine humour, devoid of bitter sarcasm, and 
his capacity to hold his audience spellbound, were 
well-knowTL 

NotwithsUmding the strenuous and time- 
consuming tasks of his medical profession. Dr. 
Boiges had ample time for the fomily and social 
gatherings. He was a model husband, an exemplary 
father, and a very sociable man and good mixer, full 
de vtvre. He was a highly cultured man with a 
deep understanding of music and love for literature. 
He played the violin and enlivened any party with 
song amd humour. The manner in which he led the 
Indian delation in a repertoire of Goan folk songs 
at the Banquet of the Mrmiia International Catholic 
Medical Congress, almost brought the whole house 
to a loud cheer. He was a voracious reader as well, his 
wit in public speaking being sharpened by his 
reading lerome iL Jerome, his special favourite. As a 
member of tiw Bombay Philosophic^ Society, he 
took keen interest and actively participated, in its 
discussions. 

Dr. Borges's entire existence was a life nobly, 
selflessly and usefully Jjyed. He was always to see that 
the sacr^ ^t to live was nevN violated for even the 
least individual. Honoured by the medical profes¬ 
sion, the church, the country and the common 
pet^le. Dr. Borges has left behind a monument not 
carved in c(dd marble nor'm the adamantine brcmze, 
but his name would ever remain inscribed on the 
warm, pufsating and ever-grateful houts of the 
suffering poor, whose aches* he tried to assuage, 
whose departing years he sought to cheer, and whose 
hope, the last but not the least, he was. 

Men and women from all u4lks of Iffe vied with 
one another in catching his glimpK at the last 


moment-among them-his wife Grace in stoic grief 
who had shared 23 years of blissful married life and 
his children-Anita, Nina, Rita, Eric and Renee. 

Bombay has honoured this eminent surgeon by 
renaming the Tata Hmpital Avenue as Dr. Ernest 
Borges Marg. This new street sign was unveiled on 
Monday, 13 October, 19691 by Dr. P. V. Qierian, the 
Governor of Maharashtra, llie 7th day of Septem¬ 
ber, the birth anniversary of this cancer specialist, is 
ob^rved as Cancer Day. In Goa, the road from 
Mapusa to Ucassaim is aho named after the late Dr. 
Ernest Borg». 

Articles and powers contributed by Br. Borges to 
medical Journals, Report cf Manila International 
Catholic Medical Corigress: Goan Tribute dated 8 May, 
1969; Obituaries in Bombay newspapers and medical 
and otherjownals; Speeches delivered on the occasion 
of the unveiling of Dr. Borges' Statue; Entylopaedia 
Indica, Vol-U Irtfomation collected by the contributor 
from the famify of late Dr. Borges and his close 
associates. 

L. B. Kenny 


BORKER, BALKRISHNA BHAGWANT 
(1910- ) 

Popularly known as Bakibab, Shri B. B. Borker is a 
noted poet and Utterateur of Goa. He achieved 
name and fame against all odds in life solely by his 
strong will power and love of life. 

He was bom on 30 November, 1910 in the village 
of Qjuchorrai in Goa. His father.a village patil and 
the head of the joint family, was fond of painting and 
his mother according to the poet was a fair and 
accomplished lady. One of his uncles was a lawyer 
and his matmial uncles were good singers. The poet 
feels that he must have inherited artistic talents from 
h^ ancestors. He Was bom and brought up in a 
traditional, rather orthodox Hindu joint fiunity 
According to Shri Boriter, right frmn his duldhood 
he was very much fasdrutted by colours, sounds and 
words. 

^ Borker did not have any systematic and 
prcHier education. He was tauglu Marathi at home 
only to Ulrd standard. Then he contyleted Portu¬ 
guese primaiy education. With some Imak he 
oontyleted S S C in from Dhaiwu.'For some 

time he taught in English medium sdmols and then 
received a teadier’s diplomain Poituguem. Be wasa 
voracious reader and in . his early life he was 
influoiced by die ideas of Tagore. He was a sel- 
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educated person. Whatever formal education he 
received was taken against great odds and 
difficulties. Shri Borker feeb that as a child he was 
not brought up with proper love and care and that he 
grew up in the midst of turbulent life and difficulties. 

Shri Borker’s literary career falls into two m^r 
periods., viz., from 1930 to 194S and from 1945 
onwards, it was in 1930 that Shri Boriier was able to 
publish his first book of poems entitled Pratibha and 
he was also married to Shrimati Rukminibai Borker. 
For some time Shri Borker worked as a teacher in 
English medium school at Mapsa and then did a 
teacher’s diploma to become a teacher in Govern¬ 
ment Primary school. In this Teacher’s Trainmg 
school he was very much influenced by two of his 
teachers viz., Shri Ramchandra Shankar Naik and 
Shrimati Dona Propersia. The latter according to the 
poet was an accomplished and renowned writer in 
Portuguese language. Both these teachers 
recognized and encouraged Shri Borker’s poetic 
telents and introduced him to Portuguese and 
French literature. Shri Borker feelingly remembers 
how Shrimati Propersia encouraged, enlightened 
and gave him a push in Ufe. Other people who 
encouraged and helped Shri Borker in his literary 
activities were Shri Yeswant or Bhai E>esai, Shri 
V. S. Khandecar, Shri B. R. Tambe etc., all renowned 
and distinguished Marathi writers. 

Shri Borker started novel writing in the thirties. He 
ivrote three novels viz., Mawaha Chandra, Andhar^ 
antali k'at and Bhavin. The last of the three novels, 
was awarded gold medal by Gomantak Marathi 
Sahitya Sammelan in 1950. Other prose writings 
include Kagdi Hodiyaf (1939), Anandayatri 
Rabindranath (1963) and Prfyadarshani (1960), a 
collection of short stories. 

Ihe second phase of Shri Borker’s career began ii) 
1946, when Dr. Ram Manohar Lxihiya came to Goa 
and sowed the seeds of nationalist movement Shri 
Borker was one of the few who resigned 
Government job and wholeheartedly joined the 
movement despite heavy family responsibilities. He 
wrote a few stiiTing Konkani and Marathi songs and 
popularized the freedom movement Shri Borker 
had the imictical senM to realize that without the 
active support of the leaders of the Indian National 
(Congress, the movonent in Goa is bound to fail. 
Before arrest and repression started, Shri Borker left 
Goa and conttnui^ his political activities from 
Bmnbay. 

Forest long years from 1947 to 1955 Shri Borker 
was bu^ nmning two p^rs in Boftibay, one in 
Marathi called "A^u^ba Gomairiak* and the other in 


Konkani called “Poijecho Awiy". The objective in 
funning these papers was to awaken the Goans in 
India and explain the Goa problem no that the 
liberation of Goa is accclataied. 

In the midst of alt t.hese varied and hectic activities 
Shri Borker continued to write and publish award¬ 
winning poetry and prose. In 1947 and 1950 he 
published two aniholi>gies entitled Dudhaaagarmd 
Anand Bhairavi. He also did some prose writing on 
the life and ideas of Mahatma Gandhi. Shri Borker 
was one of those who actively worked for starting a 
Konkani section on AIR, Bombay, in 1955 he was 
appointed as a producer of sixiken words on AIR 
F^ne, where he worked up to 1961 and after 
liberation of Goa was transferred to .^R, Panaji, 
Goa. He retired from AIR in 1970. 

Most of Shri Borker’s literary output is in Marathi 
language and the bulk of it is puetr> In all he has 
published eight anthologies of Marathi poems and 
one of Konkani poerhs. He has published three 
novels and nine other books in prose some of which 
are translations. Since retirement he is tiying to 
complete an epic poem entitled "Mahatmayan” on 
the life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In recognition of his literary talents, tfw 
Government of India awarded Padmashree to Shri 
Borker in 1967 and Tamraputra in 1974. 
Maharashtra Government also awarded cash prize 
to some of his books bke Anum/a Bhairavi in 1950, 
Geetarin 1966, Anandyatn Rubindranathm 1963 and 
Chitraveena in I960. 

Shri Borker wrote most ol his literature in Marathi 
and achieved name and lame because of the well 
deserved recognition bestowed on him by the dele¬ 
gates of Marathi literary Ck)nferences since 1934. 
However, Shri Borker has become rather unpopular 
and controversial in Maharashtra because in the 
fierce controversy between Marathi and Konkani, 
Shri Borker had sided with the Konkani lobby and 
stated that Konkani is an independent language and 
not a dialect of Marathi. ,Hen''e, Konkani should be 
developed freely and intieiH idently. Today he is 
one of tlM key figures in the Movement for 
developing Konkani as an indt pendent language. He 
was the lYesident of the Konkani Sahitya Sammelan 
held in Bombay in 1950 and also President of the All 
India Konkani Parishad held in Goa in 1967. He has 
also chaired many Marathi literaiy conferences. He 
was a member of the literary delegation to Oykm in 
1963. 

After retirement Shri Broker has settled down in 
Porvoriffl Bardez, Goa. He has a wife, two sons and 
four daughters. 

Kuncafyeexir and Oevendra Kar, contributed to 
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Navm Parv, published by Government of Goa and 
Diu; Kamat, Special issue of the Marathi monthly 
Mandavi. Goa. 1970 : Eka Pidhichem Atmakathan. 
1947-72 published fy Maty Prakashan Bombay. 
1972; Personal Interviews with Shri Barker and his 
relatives. 

G. G. Bakhle 


BOSE, ATUL (1898-1977) 

Though his native place was Rasunia 
(Bikrampur), Dacca, AtuI Bose was bom on 22 
Febniary, 1898 in Mymensingh town, now in 
Bangladesh. Sasikumar, his father, was a teacher in 
City School, Mym^ingh; the mother being 
Mrinmoyee Debi. 

He passed the Entrance Examination from 
National Council of Education and was sent to 
Calcutta to be an engineer. He was admitted to 
Bengal Technical Institute, the nucleus of the 
present Engineering College, Jadavpur University. 
But he abandoned engineering for art after a year to 
join the Jubilee Art Academy, Calcutta, founded by 
Ranadaprasad Oasgupta. After studying three years 
under Dasgupta he joined Government School of 
Art, Calcutta when Percy Brown was Principal 
(1916). Here he studied fine art under J. P. Gangooly 
and graduated with distinction (1918). Graphically 
Bose was faithful to western modes of expression 
and never disobeyed the fundamental principles of 
European academic painting. 

After study at schools Bose painted many disting¬ 
uished persons. Between 1918 and 1924 he painted 
Dr. Prankrishna Acharyya, Pandit Sivanath Sastri, 
Satyendranath Tagore, Indiradebi Chaudhurani, 
Priyambada Debi (Poetess), Sir J. C. Bose, Sir 
Asutosh Chaudhuri and Dwjjendranath Tagore 
from life. 

During this period he won celebrity for a charcoal 
study of Sir Asutosh Mookeqee, executed from life 
(1922). When this study of Sir Asutosh, entitled 
'Bengal Tigar', was exhibited at Calcutta it creat«l a 
sensation. 

Afterwards he won the Guruprasanna Ghosh 
Scholarship from Calcutta University to study at the 
Sshool oi Painting of thp Royal Academy of Arts, 
kondon. From 1924 till 1926 he studiedatthe Royal 
Academy from which he received the 'Ivory* and 
certificate and researched in the British Museum. At 
the Royal Actulemy he was under Wdter Richard 
Sickert, ^.R. A,, and came into contact widi the two 


famous academicians, Charies Sims and Oljm 
niilpot who were highly impressed by his 
performance. 

Bose again visited England in 1930. When Lord 
Irwin, the Viceroy, decided to hang royal protraits in 
the Viceroy's House, New Delhi, he was seletSed 
with J. A Lalkaka of Bombay, to paint royal portraits 
after originals in the Windsor Castle and 
Buckii^amPBlace.At first he painted two life-size 
portraits of Edward VII and (jueen Mary after the 
paintings .by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A, and Sir William 
Llewellyn, AR.A, respectively. Ulkaka executed 
the portraits of (2ueen Alexandra and George. V. 
Later, they executed another set of the same portraits 
for the C-in-C of India. 

During this time in London Bose painted two 
more portraits from life. These were of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, the architect and planner of New Delhi and 
Harrington Percival, the well-known professor of 
Clalcutta's Presidency Ck>llege. On his return he was 
assigned by the Government to paint portraits of the 
new Viceroy and Lady Willingdon after the originals 
by Oswald Birley and P.A de Laszlo respectively 
(1932). He pamted Tagore from life (1936). The 
poet's portrait which he painted at Santiniketan was 
with him until 1947 when C. Rajagopalachari, the 
then governor, requested him to present it to the 
Raibhavan, C^cutta. A replica of the portrait is in the 
Ba^ya Sahi^ Parishad, (Calcutta (1941). He also 
painted sever^ memorial portraits for galleries and 
museums. Among those the portraits of Michael 
Madhusudan Dutta (1953)and his consort Henrietta 
(1954) deserve mention. 

Lord Mountbatten sent him to Rangoon to 
reassemble the Mandalay Hlutdaw Throne of tlte 
Burmese King (1948). This massive teakwot^ 
throne (26' ^ 1616' « 16') brought to India by the 
British was later presented to the Indian Museum 
(1902). When Burma became independent the India 
Government returned it to Burma. 

Bose was actively involved in the formation of the 
Sodety of Fine Arts (1921). Later, when Mahartua 
Prodyot Cbomar Tagore launched the Academy of 
Fine Arts (1933), Johan Van Manen gnd Atul Bose 
were eleoed its first Joint Honorary S^etaries. His 
first one-man show was held in (Calcutta in 1939. 
From 1945 to 1948 Bose was Principal of 
Government School of Art 

Bose wrote both in English and Bengali and was 
the uithor (rf* the book Vertfied Perspective (1944). 
Rabindia BharaU University conferred cm him an 
honorary D. Utt in 1970. 

On 10 July, 1977, at the age ctf aboiu ei^i^, he 
died in C^alcutia, 
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His notable Paintings indude Ciy from the ruins, 
I^etan titbit. The Tiy on the Jamuna, Comrades,. 
Evening glow, Stone breakers, Sunset on Padma, 
Wintiy noon. His notable Portraits include Kastra- 
pati Bhavan; Dr. Raiendra Prasad; (Parhamem 
House Central Hall). Raja Rammohun Roy. 
Surendianath Baneijea, Rabindranath, C. R. Das; 
(W.B. Legislative Assembly) Rabindranath, 
Gandhiii, C. R. Das, Subhaschandra BtMte; (Victoiia 
Memorial) ; Raja I^mmohun Roy, Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, W. C. 
Bonneijee, Surendranath Baneijea, Rabit)dranath. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru; 
(Asiatic Society) t Sir Edwin Edgely; (BangiyaSahiiya 
Parisad) : Poet Beharilai Chakrabarty; (Mahqfati 
Sadan)m6 Dr. B. C. Roy. Among the Portraits done 
by him from life those of Brojendra Kishore Roy- 
chowdhury, Surendranath Tagore, Nalini Rar\jan 
Sarkar, Ramananda Chatteijee, Sir John Thomson, 
Nandalal Bose, Jamini Roy, Poet Sudhindranath 
Datta, Anna Omsholt, Sajanikanta Das, Debjani 
Bose, J. N. Bose, Norris Lindsay Emmerson, Ranoo 
Mookeijee deserve mention. 

Exihibition of Paintings d Drawings by AtuI Bose: 
Catalogue (December 1939); The Art of AtuI Bose by 
Sudhindranath Datta, The Sunday Statesman 
Magazine, Calcutta, May IS, 1949; A Comprehensive 
Exhibition of AtuI Bose’s Drawings and Paintings 
1916-66 : Catalogue : Academy of fine Arts 
(September 1967); Shilpisaptak (Bengali book) by 
Kama! Sarkar (Calcutta 1977); AtuI Bose and His Art 
by Kamal Sarkar, The Hindustan Times (Hew Delhi), 
November 20, 1977; Henriettar notograph (Bengali 
article) by Kamal Sarkar, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
(Calcutta), November 18, 1979. 

Kamal Sarkar 


BOSE, BUDDHADEVA (1908-1974) 

Buddhadeva Bose, the erfant terrible in Bengali 
literature, son of Vmaykumari (nee SInha) and 
Bhudevdiandra, was bom on 30 November, 1908 in 
Comilla (now in Bangladesh), thou^ their ancesual 
home had been at Malkhanagar in the Dacca district 
His mother’s death in post-natal tetanus left him 
totally at the care of his matenud grandparents who 
prodded him the best guidance possibte for a would 
be man of l^rs. 

Bom in a Hindu Kayadtha ftunily with middle class 
morals and values and also married to tme of the 
same clus, BudtUiadeva gradually enumdpated 
himsctf its iimitatkins. On 19 Juty« 1934 he 


married Shrimati Pratibha Shome also of Dacca who 
had already cut a few discs by then and later on 
turned out to be quite a popular novelist. 'Dieir 
happy partnership bore them three children-iwo 
daughters and a son. 

Academically brilliant throughout, Buddhadeva 
matriculated from Dacca Collegiate School with a 
scholarship (192S), did his Intermediate and 
Bachelor with Honours (1930) and Master's in 
English from Dacca University (1931) standing fust 
in i^t class in the final examination. 

Immersed in the world of letters, Buddhadeva 
cared less for jobs, but could not obviously dispense 
with one altogether. By 1931 he had made up his 
mind to settle at Calcutta. Private tutions were ail he 
could sustain his living by till he joined asa lecturer in 
English at Ripon (now Surendranath) Gollqie. By 
194S when Buddhadeva could make sure of earning 
a livelihood only as an author, he resigned from the 
teaching assignment until i^n in 19if6 he was 
offered the chair of Comparative Uteiature at 
Jadavpur University, which too, he gave up in 1963, 
never to take up a job again. During 1949-Sl he was 
associated with The Statesman as a free-lance third 
editorial columnist. His next assignment was in the 
capacity of an adviser to the UNESCX) conducted 
Seminar on Adult Education (1932-53), when he was 
posted first at Delhi and then at Mysore. 

Literature and journalism had long been the 
windows for Buddhadeva’s exposure to the West In 
1953-54 a teaching assignment from Pennsylvatua 
College for Women in Pittsburg introduced him 
empirically with the West The world-wide Tagore 
Centenary debrations in 1961-62 made occasion for 
him to travel around the globe, especially in the 
continent But his real intimacy with Ule western 
world grew during 1963-65 ; his years of tenure of a 
visiting lectureship in the Indiana University, 
Bloomington. His last tour took place in 1968 when 
the poet was invited to West Germany for a cultural 
visit 

Buddhadeva, as he orKse dauned .himself, was 
bom, as it were, with itching fingers. He Inihst into 
print even before his teens and the first book of 
poems Mdrmavani (1924) was published when he 
had hardly left the sdiool. /Vagar/ (1927), the ally of 
Aa//o/and Kalikalam, published and edited by him, 
saw the coming up of a young group of litterateurs 
from Dacca. But the towering a^ievement in 
Buddhadeva’s literary career was obviously the 
publication of Kavita (1935) and to steer the 
quarterly poeuy magazine through the course of 
mtHeftuma quaiterofacentttiy. From Tagore to the 
youngest poet in 1962, when the magazine ceased 
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publication, Kavm championed the cause of poetry. 

A proliiic writer by any standard, Buddhadcva's 
publications-Bengaii and English taken together- 
number little more than 150-154 to be exact. Except 
for the brief juvenile exercises in prim Buddhadeva's 
creative period spans from 1930 to 74. Erom the very 
beginning to 1945 or around, from 1945 to the mid- 
50s and thence to the end-these three phases stand 
out distinctly in Buddhadeva’s literary career. From 
Vandir Vandana (1930) to Draupadit Sadi (1948), 
from Siler Prarthana : Vasamer Uttar (1955) to 
Svagaia Uday (1971) in poetry; from Sada (1930) to 
Maulinath (1952), from NUanjaner Khata (written 
1956/published 1960) to Vipat'na hsmay (1969) in 
fiction; from Hathat AlorJhatkant < 1935) to Uuartins 
(1945), from KalerPutut (1946) to Swades o Samskritt 
(1957), from Sanga : Nihsangata 0 Rabindranath 
(1963) to Mahabharater Katha(\91^) in essays and 
criucism or the long line of translations from Hans 
Anderson (1935) to Yeats and Motayasu (1973) 
came in endless succession without leaving any jolt 
in between, and his creativity never bogged down to 
an alley. Buddhadeva breathed his last on 18 March 
1974. 

From the early days of his advent Buddhadeva was 
a controversial author for his alleged obscenity. 
At least two of his books; Era ar Ora (1931) and Rat 
Bftore yiisti (1971) were banned by the court of law, 
though readers at large never put them aside. Long 
discarded for his unorthodox views, the classic stoiy 
of Wsyasringa retold and recast in a modem ethos, 
Ta^svi o Tarangini, at last brought him the Sahitya 
Akademi Award in 1967. In 1970 the national 
honour of Padma Bhman was bestov'ed on him. The 
slate government had to make their delay good by 
awarding him a posthumous 1 ag(>re Memorial Prize 
in 1974 Ibr his last book of poems Svagata ^iday. 

Buddhadeva's versatile literary career may be said 
to have been conditioned by two miyor forces, viz., 
the modern western literary tradition and the 
growing tradition in Bengal set almost smgularly by 
Tagore. His sojourns to Santiniketan once in 1938 
and the other only a couple of months before 
Tagore's death in 1941 left a deep impression on the 
younger poet's mind which he recounted in a 
mesmeric language in his memoirs of the £1 Dorado. 
In his later years a leaning toward classical 
literature-both eastern and 'westem-could be 
evinced veiy clearly. 

Diminutive in structure, shy in nature, 
Buddhadeva was apparently inconspicuous and 
timid. But whatever he did or spoke bore the mark of 
hts conviction: his brilliant eyes would sparkle with 
every stress he laid on a particular point of vkw or 


even at times on a word. In his earlier life he used to 
put on native dresses but later on switched over to 
western-especially American style of clothing. Yet 
whatever his apparel were, he was a staunch 
Bengalee at heart. 

By faith Buddhadeva was averse to politics and 
more so against communism or nazism. It was on 
such occasion to combat these two spreading forces 
that Buddhadeva got himself associated with thb 

Anti-Fascist writers' forum and the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, though the association never 
resulted into an involvement. Free from aU sorts of 
religious prejudices, he was bluntly chauvinistic 
against the imposition of Hindi as a possible solution 
to the language pfoblem in India. Till death he 
remained an unfailing champion of modernity even 
if he might not have shaded the modernists’ 
approaches always. Nature seldom attracted him. 
Art remaned his mnstant love. 

Buddhadeva will be remembered in the armals of 
Bengali literature at least on two scores: his genuine 
and catholic love for poetry and for his crystalline 
sonorous prose. 

Alokeranjan Dasgupta, Buddhadeva Bose (MIL 
Senes) Sahitya Akademi, 1977; Family papers at 
Kavita-bhavan. Counesy : Shrimati Prattbha Bose. 
She was kind enough also to give an interview to the 
present contnbutor. 

SWAPAN MAJUMDAR 


BOSE, DEBENDRAMOHAN (DR) (1885-1975) 

Dr. Debendmmohan Bose was born in Calcutta 
on 26 November, 1885. His ancestral home was at 
Joyshidhi, in ^Mymensingh district, now in 
Bangladesh. His father, Mohinimohan Bose was a 
Homeopath and one of the first Indians who visited 
the U.S.A His mother was Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Rose's younger sister. Debendramohan's uncle 
Anandamohan Bose was the first Indian Wrangler 
and a well-known politician as well as educationist. 

In 1919 Debendramohan married Shrimati Nalini 
Sircar, the eldest daughter of Sir Nilratan Sircar. 
They had three sons and no daughter. 

As Debendramohan's father died early. Sir J. C. 
Bose took charge of his education. Debendra- 
mohan’s eariy educauon started at the Brahmo Girls' 
School. Later he passed his Entrance Examination 
from the City Cbilege, (Calcutta. Young Debendra¬ 
mohan came into contact with most of the titans of 
the period including Rabindranath Tagore, Pandit 
Sivawth Sastri, Achaiya PrafUUa Chandra Roy, 
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token Palit, Charu Chandra Dutt, and Sister 
Nivedita. The Swedish scholar M. Hammergren, 
who canrte to India for doing research on the Brahmo 
Samai also often visited his uncle's house and taught 
the children English, French and German. 

Originally Debendramohan was a student of the 
Engineering Collie, Shibpore. But persuaded by 
his uncle, he took up the study of Physics and in 
1906, obtained his M.Sc. in Physics from Calcutta 
University standing First in the First Class. 

Al\er a year's research under his uncle, 
Debendramohan went to Cambridge and studied lor 
a while at Christ’s College. He then worked at the 
Cavendish Laboratory under Sir J: J. Thomson. In 
1912 he took his B.Sc. in Physics from the Royal 
College of Science, London University. Returning 
home, he was lecturer at City College for a year, after 
which he became Sir Rashbehary Ghosh Professor 
of Physics at the University College of Science. 

Dr. Bose obtained his Ph.D. from Berlin Univer¬ 
sity in 1919. He held the Ghosh chair of Physics until 
1935 when he succeeded Sir C. V. Raman as Palit 
Professor. In 1927 he was elected President of the 
Physics section of the Indian Science Congress and 
in 1953 he became the General President of the 
Congress at its Lucknow Session. He was also the 
President of Post Graduate Council of Science of 
Calcutta University after Sir Nil Ratan Sircar 

In 1938, after Sir J. C. Bose's death. Dr. Debendra¬ 
mohan Bose became Director of Bose Institute. He 
continued the Plant Physiological Investigations in 
the Institute for which it was originally founded. He 
published a monograph entitled SirJ. C Bose*s Plant 
Physiological Investigations in relation to Modern Bio¬ 
logical Knowledge suggesting that Sir J. C. Bose's 
investigations were mainly of biophysical nature and 
required to be supplemented by biochemical investi¬ 
gations. 

Dr. Debendramohan Bose’s original researches 
fell under thfee principal groups: first came the study 
of nuclear collisions and disintegration by means of a 
new type of Wilson Qoud chamber and photo¬ 
graphic emulsions, determination of the.mass of 
Mu-Meson by the photo emulsion method; 
secondly, the study of properties of simple and 
complex compounds containing paramagnetic and 
rare earth ion, interpretation of magnetic moments 
in terms of Ptofessor Niel Bohr’s magnetron, origin 
of colour of such paramagnetic ions in crystals, 
discovery of a new phbtomagnetic effect; and finally, 
extension of Sir J. C Bose’s plant physiological 
investigations. From 1938, he took up the soidy of 
tracks ^ ionizing particles. Between 1939 and 1942, 
together with Dr. Siva Chaudhury. Dr. Bose 


exposed a • number of photographic plates at 
Sandakhu and Darjeeling. VAth these data. Professor 
Powel along with Ilford carried on researches and 
eventually got the Nobel Prize. 

Under Dr. Bose's guidance, Bose Institute created 
the first example of producing various scientific 
instruments for example, the Wilson Chamber. Dr. 
Bose also wanted to make the Institute the leading 
centre in India for investigations in Plant Sciences, 
both in its theoretical and applied aspects. 

Dr. Debendramohan Bose’s activities extended 
beyond the narrow confmes of science. He took a 
keen interest in the progress of various social and 
cultural organisations. He was associated with the 
governing body of the City College and the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samal. He was also honorary treasurer of 
the Visva-Bharati. He was one of the sponsors of the 
Indian Physical Society and a Life Memter of the 
Indian Associatidn for the Cultivation of $cien<%. He 
became the President of the Indian Science News 
Association and for several years, edited iu; organ. 
Science and Culture. He was also associated with the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dr. Debendramohan Bose was perhaps the first 
among the Indian scientists to have advocated the 
idea that the various fields ol scientific research were 
interdependent and complementary, and not 
alienat^ from each other. He was not only a great 
scientist, but also a great humanist; a symbol of what 
may be called 'fineness of a man' Dr. Bose was noted 
for his multifarious artivities; for example, for his 
love for sports, western literature and music and 
deep knowledge of French and German. He was also 
an authority on Tagore's works. 

Dr. Debendramohan Bose died at his Calcutta 
residence on 2 June, 1975. 

The Statesman: Amntabazar Pairtka; Agnya 
Bynani (Bengali)-Samarjit Kar; Dr. D. M. Bose 
Seventieth Birthday Commemoration 
Article: Debendramohan Bose His Ltfeand 4i in nun: 
J. C. Boses Plant Physiological Inve.Miganofi^ m 
relation to Modem Biological knowledge Dvlu miui- 
mohan Bose (Courtsey/Hi'Biswas). 

SUJATA MUIUtOI’ XDIh 


BOSE, GIRINORASEKHAR (1887-1953) 


’ Girindrasekhar Bose was bom at Darbhanga in 
Bihar on 30 January, 1887. He was the youngest 
child among nine issues of his father Chandra¬ 
sekhar Bose, the Ctewan of the OarUuinga Reu 
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Estate, and mother Lakshmimoni Bose. Chandra¬ 
sekhar as a father and the head of the family was a 
strict disciplinarian who exercised full authority and 
control over the whole family, but at the same time, 
he was very kind hearted and reasonable. Lakshmi- 
moni was a devoted wife and affectionate mother 
who loveii Girtndrasekhar dearly. Lakshmimoni was 
the third m fe of Chandrasekhar, whom he married 
after the death of his first and second wives. 

The characteristics of Girindrasekhar developed 
under the direct control and guidance of his father 
from his very childhood. The religious atmosphere 
of the family was of a traditional conservative Hindu 
family. But the parents of Girindrasekhar were in no 
way dogmatic. Chandrasekhar was well versed in the 
philosophy of the Vedanta and he wrote several 
books in Bengali on religion and philosophy. 

The financial condition of the family was well off. 
In spite of that, Girindrasekhar was not habituated in 
luxury and laziness; rather he had to do some work 
of his own, for example; he had to fetch water from 
the deep wells for his own use. This helped him to 
appreciate the dignity of labour. His second elder 
brother, R^sekhar Bose, who later emerged as a 
renowned literary figure in Bengali literature, also 
exerted great influence upon him. 

Girindrasekhar was a good-looking boy with fair 
complexion and inquisitive by nature. He earned 
reputation for his high grade intellect He passed the 
Entrance Examination of CalcuttaUniversity in first 
division in 1901 from Darbhanga im School in 
Bihar. His age at that time was twelve years and 
eleven months. He had to sutler from indifierent 
health for many years in his early life. 

After the retirement of Girindrasckhar's father 
from the service, the family moved over to Calcutta 
in 1901. He passed his F.A. Examination from the 
Metropolitan Institution in 1903 in first divisioa In 
Calcutta he was married at the age of seventeen with 
Ipdumati, of the renowned Mitra family of 
Jorasanko, on 28 January, 1904. Induntati was of ten 
years age then. Alter four years of their marriage, 
Girindrasekhar and Indumati had their first 
daughter, Durgabati, and after another four years 
tliey had their second daughter, Kamalabati. They 
had no other issue. 

Girindrasekhar did his graduation in Science in 
1905 from the Hrcsidency College. He stood first in 
first class in both of his honours subjects. Chemistry 
and Physiology. 1 hen he took admission into the 
Medical College of Calcutta and passed his M.B. 
Examination in 1910. He enjoyed many scholarships 
during his educational career in recognition of his 
superior intellect. During his years in the Medical 


College he developed the hobby in magic and 
acquired the art of hypnotism. He joined the Experi¬ 
mental Psychology iDepartment of Calcutta 
University in 1916 as a teacher. In 4917 as a non- 
collegiate student of that Department he passed the 
M.Sc. Examination in Experimental Psychology and 
stood first in first class. Apart from a gold medal and 
a scholarship of Rs, 200 awarded by the Univer¬ 
sity for his performance in the examination, he 
got another scholarship of Rs. SOO as he had 
obtained the highest marks among the candidates of 
all the subjects in M.Sc. Examination, in 1921 he 
obtained his Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) degree in 
Psychology from Calcutta University. The title of his 
thesis was ‘Concept of Repression’. By this time he 
had been carrying on his practice in medical 
profession since 1910. 

From the very beginning of his medical practice 
Girindrasekhar was interested in psychiatry. He had 
keen interest in human mind and consequently in 
psychological diseases. In the twenties of the present 
century he started practising psychoanalysis and 
applied hypnotism for the treatment of mental 
patients. He was the pioneer in this field in India. His 
genius eventually established contact with Sigmund 
Freud through correspondences which were made 
on the discussion on the science of psychoanalysis. 
He introduced Freud and his psychoanalysis in 
India. In certain respects Girindrasekhar differed 
from Freud. Unlike Freud he propounded the 
‘theory of opposite wishes', which was responsible 
for repression. It was his original theory. Girindra- 
sekhar’s theoretical ‘ego’ also differs from Freud’s 
‘ego’; it is more wide, more deep and more compre¬ 
hensive. Girindrasekhar’s approach roused curiosity 
among the renowned psychologists of the world and 
Freud was very much eager to know all about these. 
In a tetter to him Freud wrote, “It was a great and 
pleasant surprise that the first book on a psycho¬ 
analytic subject which came to us from that part of 
the world (India) should display so good a 
knowledge of psychoanalysis, so deep an insight into 
its difliculties and so much of deep^oing original 
thought”. Girindrasekhar was the first among those 
who adapted the ‘Word Association Test’ of Jung for 
our country. 

Girindrasekhar devised some instruments with 
very simple materials for the use in the laboratory of 
psychology. He also devised some questionnah-es 
(inventories) for the deteaion of mental diseases and 
other psychological traits. He conducted many 
original research woits on psydu>lCHEio») topics, such 
as, smell, dream, criittinology etc. 
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In 1922 Girindrasekhar founded the Indian 
Psychoanalytical Society. He was the founder 
President of the Society and ii was afltiiated to the 
International Psychoanalytical Association, it was 
one of his monumental works. In due course this 
Society began to impart training and education to the 
candidates for the treatment of mental diseases and 
in the art of psychoanalysis. This Society was the first 
of its kind in India. 

Girindrasekhar’s contribution to Bengali 
literature was also immense. He wrote many Articles 
in Bengali on science topics, philosophical topics 
which were serious and research type in nature. His 
book Swapna (dream) is a landmark in the field of 
science writings in Bengali literature. His woit on 
Bengali terminology for psychology is another 
example in this regard. 

Girindrasekhar was Professor and Head of the 
Department of Psychology, Calcutta University, 
from 1929 to 1949. Previous to that he served the 
Calcutta Medical School as Lecturer in Physiology 
from 1911 to 1915. Then he acted as Leaurer in 
Abnormal Psychology, University College of 
Science, Calcutta, from 1917 to 1939. 
Girindrasekhar was a Fellow of the National 
Institute of Science. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and of the Senate, 
Calcutta University. In 1940 he founded a mental 
hospital, Lumbini Park, which was under the control 
of Indian Psychoanalytical Society. In 1948 he 
started Lumbini Qinic at his residence and in 1949 a 
small school, Bodhayana, for children for the experi¬ 
mentation of psychoanalytical theories in general 
education. He was one of the founders of Indian 
Psychological Association which was founded in 
1925. In 1933 and in 1938 he was elected President of 
Psychology section of Indian Science Congress. He 
also presided over the Psychology section of Indian 
Philosophy Congress in 1930. He had close 
connection with the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
through many literary activities. He also involved 
himself in the welfare activities of the villages 
through 'Bimagar Village Association’. In 1922 
Girindrasekhar was associated with the renowned 
research joumat 'iniernationaUoumaioffi^hoana~ 
lysis ’ in the capacity of one of the Associate Editors. 
He was the first Director of Psychological Qinic, 
R. G. kar Medical College (tfu» then Carmicha^ 
Medical CoU^e), Calcutta, from 1933 to 1937. It was 
the first cf its kind throughout whole of Asia. Apart 
from these he was connected with many societies 
and associations. 


’ Girindrasekhar was not only apsychologistand a 
medical man, but also was koinly interested in varied 
subjects like Indian philosophy, socio-reiigious 
aspects of the Hindus andancient Indian history. His 
authoritative publications on these subjects are the 
evidences of his scholarship in these fields. His book 
Ww notify oj Menial me' may be ineniioned in this 
connection. He learnt Sanskrit and German in hi!» 
fairly late age. The Inierpreiution oJ Yoga Sutras oJ 
Faianialt and the interpretation of the (Jiia are his 
other two celebrated works. His Fauranikt and 
htran-ptabesh in Bengali are other two examples of 
his originality and genius. He wrote ten books and 
about ninety articles in Bengali and English 
languages. 

Except scholastic and academic interests, 
Girindrasekhar had also other sorts of interests. He 
made experiments in the art of cooking. He showed 
dexterity in crat't and hand-work. He was a good sto^' 
teller. He had keen artistic taste and sense of beauty 
In every sphere of his life and work he was after 
accuracy, neatness, punctuality and methodicity. 

There was a club at his residence where many 
contemporaiy eminent scholars ol diil'erent 
academic spheres participated in informal scholastic 
discussions. He was very fond of this informal 
discourse, the spirit of which was best conveyed by 
the Bengali word 'Adda The club was known as 
’Utkendra Samiti' or Arbitrary Qub, i.c., eccentric 
club. 

Girindrasekhar was an out and out nationalist in 
his dress, speech, behaviour and above all in spirit. 
But his spirit of nationalism was in no way a rigid 
one. On the other hand it was the basis of his 
internationalism. 

in 1949 Girindrasekhar had to sutler from high 
blood pressure which caused a cerebral stroke. After 
that he had to retire from his more active litc. On 3 
June, 1953 he breathed his last after he had 
(preborne silently the longsuil'ering from hi.s disease. 

AH injormaiions m i onnycuon with above have been 
collected pom one’ oJ hti student disciples Dr. 
Phirendra Nath Nandy, Projessor d Head otf' the 
Depaitmeni oJ Fsychiat'iy,.H. O'. Kdr Medical i'olkge 
and University College oJ Medicine, Caicuini 
Univeisity. 

Saiyabraia Bo.si, 


BOSE, HEMANTA KUMAR (1895-1971) 

The life of Shn Hemanta Kumar Bose is one of 
long struggle for the freedom ol the country. It is a 
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saga of scll'Sacnficc, a rhapsody ot scll-immolalion 
on Ihc almr of pairioiism. As a simple and honest 
man to the end ol his life, as an idefaiigable fighter 
and a close associate ol Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, 
his name will shine in ihe memory of those who have 
watched his long political career through the 
vicissitudes ol India’s struggle for freedom. 

Born on 5 October, 1895 in a comparatively 
atllueni family, Shri Hemanta Kumar Bose showed 
his audacious nature and restless temperament even 
in his early life. When he was at school, he was 
emotionally stirred by the agitations against the 
partition of Bengal. He joined the Anusilan Samiti 
when he was a student of class IX. He came into close 
conuct with the armed revolutionaries at that tender 
age. He was in intimate touch with such illustrious 
men as Aurobindo Ghose, Surendranath Baneijea, 
Rashbehari Bose and Charu Roy. He was actively 
associated with the Sraihi^ibi Samabaya which spent 
huge sums of money and contributed largely for 
organising armed struggle. He joined the Bengal 
Regiment and took part in the War where he found 
Nazrul Islam as one of the members of the 
Regiment. He was awarded the prize *Jangian' for his 
valour and discipline. 

On his return from the War, he plunged into the 
Non-Cooperation movement that rocked India from 
one end to the other. He renounced his title and the 
financial assistance given to him by the Government 
of India. Hemanta Bose was always a silent worker. 
A close associate of the armed revolutionaries, he 
was also in the vanguard of Non-Cooperation 
Movement. He worked with Satish Das Gupta who 
was intimately associated with Gandhian philosophy 
and struggle in Bengal. 

Anew chapter in Bengal's political life was opened 
with the advent of Subhas Chandra. Subhas and 
Hemanta Kumar accepted the leadership of Chitta- 
raitjan Oas and their activities ushered in a new era in 
the struggle for freedom in Bengal. Hemanta Kumar 
went out to help relief operations in Hooghly and 
Arambai^ during the floods in 1923 and actively 
assisted in the formation of Srirampore Congress 
and in the establishment of Khadimondal in College 
Street He vns given the sole charge of Congress 
Volunteer force in 1921 when the Government 
tightened its measuresagainst the Qjngress. in 1922, 
he was made the Secretary of North Calcutta District 
Congress. 

Hemanta Kumar joined the Swanyya party 
founded by Chittaraigan Das and became one of its 
most devoted, sincere and faithful workers. When 
Subhas Chandra ^se was arrested on 25 October, 
1924, Hemanta Bose led state-wide campaign at the 


behest of Chittaranjan Oas. He also oiganised the 
state-wide strike of the workers of the jute milts. 

Subhas Chandra organised the militant Bengal 
Volunteers in Bengal Congress and Hemanta Kumar 
was one of the chief ofl'icers. He organised the 
campaign in Bengal for getting the motion of 
complete Independence passed at the Lahore 
Congress. He actively assisted Subhas Chandra Bose 
in organising the assembly of thousands of people at 
Sraddhananda Park lor burning the foreign goods at 
the call of Mahatma Gandhi. Hemanta Bose was in 
the thick of the fight, as a loyal follower of Netaji. 
Hemanta Kumar was put in prison for several limes 
for brief periods. He was incarcerated for one year for 
participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Cruel killings at Hijli and Chittagong stirred the 
whole of Bengal. Hemanta Kumaf made a fwry 
speech at Beadon Square and was again put into 
prison. He was imprisoned in 1931 and 1932 several 
times. One cardinal feature of Hemanta Bose’s 
political career is his devotion to the cause of 
freedom struggle. He was attached to Gandhian 
philosophy of non-cooperation and Charka gs well as 
to armed struggle. He upheld the cause of Khudi- 
ram and the militant revolutionaries but at the same 
time he joined the Charka and Khadi movement. 
Political freedom of the country and the spiritual 
emancipation were his cherished goals. He kept on 
his contact with Belur Mafti and the Sannyasis 
throughout his political career. He shunned 
limelight and preferred to remain a silent dedicated 
worker. 

When Subjias Chandra founded the Forward Bloc 
in 1939, Hemanta Bose became his loyal and active 
associate. His dauntless spirit was manifested in his 
fiery speeches for the removal of Holwell Monument, 
in his untiring efforts for strengthening the cause of 
the Forward Bloc and in his uncompromising 
struggle against British imperialism. He was 
imprisoned for leading a campaign in Quit India 
Movement After the Wai was over, Hemanta Bose 
was for a brief spell in the Congress under the 
leadership of Dr. B. C. Roy. He resigned his 
membership as a protest against fndia’s policy in 
r^rd to the Korean War in 1949. He also resigned 
his membership of the Legislative Assembly. He set 
a healthy precedent. Hemanta Bose led the food 
movement in 1952 and 1953, movement against 
tram fare increase in 1953 and the teacher movement 
in 1954. 

Hemanta Bose’s most momentous aetkm was hts 
participation in the freedom movement in Goa. He 
went on foot and on a boat arid through dense 
jungles and heavy downpours and entered an 
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interior viiU^e in Goa. There he raised the national 
flag. He was brutally beaten by the Negro police. He 
kept on crying 'Down with Salazar’, 'Jai Hind', and 
then Tell down unconscious. He was then sixty but he 
stood the brutal excesses with heroic fortitude. 

Hemanta Bose appeared as an accredited leader in 
all the movements against the proposed Banga-Bihar 
amalgamation in 1956, against rise in food prices in 
1957 and in 1959 and in the campaign for mobilising 
public opinion against the agitations in Assam for 
evictii^ Bengalees. He took a leading part in 
inspiring imd mobilising nationalist forces during 
Chinese aggression against India and in ensuring the 
rights of the minority community in Pakistan. 

Meanwhile, left democratic forces were being 
consolidated and strengthened. Henumta Bose 
became the symbol of the unity of the leAist forces. 
He was the Chairmai) of the All India Forward Bloc 
till his death and nurtured and strengthened it. 
During the political turmoil and uncertainty in West 
Bengal during 1965*69, he tried to avert the crisis that 
threatened the extinction of leftist forces in West 
Bengal. But his simple, honest nature' and sacrificing 
spirit was too weak to com>'ot the mighty forces of 
reaction and disunity. 

Hemanta Bose’s life is a saga of self-sacrifice. He 
never aspired after position and office; he was ever a 
follower and a soldier. A bachelor, he lived a simple 
unassuming life. He was a Minister in the first United 
Front Ministry in West Bengal. He abjured all the 
ostentations which become associated with a 
Minister. As a Minister he went to Birbhum district 
on 21 November, 1967. On 22 November, he learnt 
that he was no longer a Minister. He refused to tour 
by the car assigned to him as a Minister. This jvas the 
man loyal to a principle, coun^eous and self- 
sacrificing. A true democrat and socialist, he was 
always by the side of the down-trodden and the poor. 
His minister’s room was crowded by poor men 
whom he tried to help in his humble way. It is a 
strange irony of fate that this humble and honest 
man who had no enemies fell a victim to the cruel 
butchery during the fateful years of mad orgy of 
violence in West Ben^ (20 Febrt^, 1971). He is 
dead-but his quiet radiant spirit shines in all its glory 
inspiring and strengthening people to a life ’Of 
goodness, service and self-sacrifice. 

Personal association with Hemanta Kumar Bose; 
some impressions ofShri Bose were deriv^ exclusively 
from Professor Jyotish'Chandra Ghose (18S4-1971); 
persona! int&vkws with Shri Nalini Guha; Amake 
Marcho Keno (in Bengali) by Kirtibas Ojha-a bookfbr 
reference. Mrityurdayee-a book published by Mahitfati 
^dan, Calcutta; Yukta Front Birodhi Garcdantrar 


Itihas-published by Samikhaya Panshad-as a 
reference book; Ananda Bazar Patrika. 

Shambhu Ghosh 


BASU, JOGIRAJ, (DR.) (1911-1976) 

Born in a pious Hindu family in Dibrugarh. Dr. 
Jogind Basu was brought up under the care and 
guidance of Srimat Swami Muktananda Parama- 
hansa, popularly known as OMN Baba. His father 
Or. K. P. Basu, hailed from Kalia in Jessore district of 
present Bangladesh and was in Assam Medical 
Service in 1895 Dr. Basu settled down at Vir^ 
Ashram in Dibrugarh to live under the spiritual 
guidance of OMN Baba to whom he offered ail that 
he possessed. Mnnalini Devi, wife of Sn Aurobindo, 
was Jogtr^j’s cousin. 

Joginq's education began in the spiritual Sanskrit 
atmostphere of the Ashram. But he matriculated 
from a local school with three letters. He passed 
Intermediate with two letters and B.A. with First 
Class First position in Sanskrit Honours Cpurse 
from Cotton Cxillege, Gauhati. He obtained three 
Degrees in Master's Ckiurse, two First Classes in 
Sanskrit (Veda and Vedanta) (1934-36) one Second 
Class in English (1939). Jogiriti Basu had his Ph.D. 
from Jadavpur University on 'India in the Age of the 
Brahmanas’ in 1966. 

Jogirtti Basil’s professional career may be divided 
into two periods; one in College (1945-1967) and the 
other in the University (1968-1973). He served as a 
lecturer in Sanskrit for a short whUe in Cotton 
College in 1934; but soon he came back to 
Dibrugarh to act as the fhincipal of the Tol of his 
Guru’s Ashram. In 1945 he accepted the Principal- 
ship of Dibrugarh College which soon became 
famous as a reputed cenlire of education under his 
able guidance. He left the College to join as a 
Professor in Sanskrit in Gauhati University in 1967. 

Academically his life in the (ZoUc^e was not as 
much productive as it was in the University. In the 
Collie he delivered lectures on various subjects, 
viz. English, Sanskrit, Philosophy and History; 
poeple listened to him spellbound while he talked. 
Besides, he was invited to deliver lectures in 
universitk» other than his own. 

Basu left Dibrugarh in great grief. He loved to 
live in Dibrugarh where his Guru had entemd into 
SamadhL An unfortunate interview in Dibrugt^ 
University in 1966 disappoirtted him. This adversity 
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whipped up latent eneiiy and capacity in him and he 
Kxni became fiunous &r and wide, as a Sanskrit 
scholar. 

In the University Professor Basu’s scholarly 
exposition not only fired the imagination of his 
students and enthused them but attracted attention 
of the neighbouring institutions. He was invited 
from various places for lectures; he went to 
Jadavpur University in 1967; in 1969 he talked at 
Ganganatha Jha Research Centre, Allahabad; at 
Dibrugarh University Assamese department he 
delivered extension lectures in 1971. But his greatest 
contribution during such tours was his talk on 
Upanishads delivered at Santiniketan in 1974. 

Professor Basu was a visiting Professor at 
Gottingen University, West Germany, between 
January and July 1970. During his stay in Europe he 
visited Oxford, London and Sorbonne University in 
Paris. 

Professor Basu served Gauhati Univennty for only 
about seven years and yet he undertook to supervise 
the works of a number of Research scholars. 

Dr. Basu had about for^;rnre articles of which four 
or five are research papers, four books, one in 
English and three in Ben^i (which were translated 
and published in Assamese as well) to his credit His 
thesis 4ndia in the Age of the Brahmanas’ was 
published in Calcutta 1969; his Bengali works 
yarar/irus/aD/iurma was published in i960 and Veder 
Parkhay in 1970. Dr. Basu's Extension Lectures on 
Vedanta Aru Vishnavadharma were published by the 
Assamese Department of the Dibrugarh University 
in 1978. His lectures on UpanishaderWtabadarsha 0 
Sadhana, delivered at Santiniketan in 1974 was 
published by Visva-Bharati in 197S. 

Dr. Joginu Basu served as Chairman of a three- 
man Sanskrit Committee constituted by the 
Government of Assam in 1966 to examine the 
position of Sanskrit education in the State and to 
recommend practical ways of improving it The 
report of the Committee which he helped much to 
prepare is a unique work and iHovides a knowledge 
(tf his grasp over the problems of Sanskrit education 
in Assam in particular and the country in generaL 

Joginq walked praoically the whole of his Itfe bare¬ 
foot^; afteraseriousirBury in his feetm l%Shewas 
forced to use slippers. He donned himself in 
^}ectacular Beng^ dress ; he put on Dhoti and a 
handstitehed banian and prince coat A cleuishaved 
man Jogir^ kept a moustache whkh togetho- with 
iris clothes showed him like Sir Ashutosh Mukheqee 
whom he monbled in phyrical features. He loved to 
talk, et^yed social and cultural performances, liked 
varM dishes, had a profound sense of humour and 


took delight in the company of children with whom 
he played and cut jokes frankly showiiv shades on 
walls with his Rogers. Undoubtedly the mo^respec- 
table scholar and popular man ofhB time tn the state, 
he was neither a social woiter nor a relii^nist; 
rather his attitude was secular and non-political; ail 
sections of population liked hun without any 
reservation. 

A celibate of 'Virty', Jogirg) Basu had many 
qualities of head and heart The promise of his 
academic career did not fulfil firuition of all 
possibilities in him. 

Personal knowledge threshed by conversation with 
Swami Bangobinda Parampanthi, Present Adhksfutya 
of Vtrtd who was taught by Jt^rty Basu and knew 
Jogirqj Basu more than anybody else; Report qf the 
Assam Sanskrit Education Committee, 1966; Jogind 
Basu-a commemorative souvenir in Asstmese 
published in Dibrugarh. 1975; Bharat-tattavid Doctor 
Jogirty Basu-i^ An Assamese booklet edited by Shri H. 
Bordoloi and Shri J. D. Datta and published from 
Dibfugath in 1976; Suvecht^a-Sarai-Assamese 
Souvenir prepared by tbe Committee organised for 
giving an ovation to Dr. Joffny Basu in 1975. 


M. L. BOSE 


BASU,JY0T1(1914- ) 


Shri Jyoti Basu, one of the leading politidans of 
India, saw the first light of the world on 8 July, 1914. 
He comes of a very respectable and well offKayastha 
family of Dacca. His father late Dr. Nishikanta Basu 
was a medical graduate of the Calcutta Univeraly 
and had quaiiRed himself in Homeopathy from Uk 
U.S.A. He was an enrinent physician of his time and 
Ipid a roaring practice. Jyoti Basu's mother late 
Hemlata Basu was a pious and affectionate lady with 
a very liberal outloolL He married Shrimati Kamala 
in IMS. He has one son and two giandchildretL 
His parents had mudi influence on his joiind and 
character. The liberal views oS his &ther and die 
generous outlook of his mother influenced his vision 
and outlook from his very boyhood. He was sent to 
theLoretto School for his earfy education and got his 
CoUqse education Rrst in the Xavier's CoUegeand 

dien in the Presidency CoBege, Calcutta. He passed 
the EAl Examinatkm irith Hoooiffs in fing^ He 
then set sail for Ertgland for higl^r educatkHii and 
was,called to the Bar at the Middle Tonple in 
En^and. 
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White in London became in close contact with the 
Communot ParQr of Great Britain and was very 
much influenced by the ideals of Scientifk 
Sodalism. It is worth mentioning here that Mr. 
Rgiani Palme Datta's association also helped him 
very much and he became a monber of the CP.G.B. 

During his stay in London, he participated in 
almost alt the progressive movements. He was a 
member of the India Le^ue from 1937 to 1939; a 
member of the Federation of Indian Students in 
Great BriUiin from 1937 to 1940 and Secretary of the 
London Mitilish from 1937 to 1940. After coming 
back to homeland he joined the Communist Par^ of 
India and became a wholetime worker of the same 
without joining the Bar. His selfless devotion to the 
cause of the people brought him to the forefront 
before long. 

Shri Basu was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the East Bengal Railroad Workers 
Union from 1941 to 1943 and Vice-President of All 
India Railwaymen's Federation from 1943 to 1945. 
He became a member of the West Bengal Provincial 
Committee of the Communist Party of India in 1950 
and Chairman of the Editorial Board of its organ, the 
daily Swadhinaru in 1951. He was the Secretary of the 
West Bengal Provincial Committee of the 
Communist Party of India from 1952 to 1957; a 
member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly from 
1946 to 1952, member of the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly continuously from 1952 to 1971 and 
Leader of the Opposition from 1957 to 1971. 

He was a member of the Central Executive 
Committee and also of the National Secretariat of 
the United Communist Party. He became a Vice- 
President of the Centre of Indian Trade Unions after 
the split of the Communist Party and has been a 
member of the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) since 1964. He was Deputy 
Chief Minister and Minister-in-Chaige of Finance 
and Transport from 1967 to 1968 and again he had 
been the Deputy Chief Minister with responsibili¬ 
ties r^Home and General Administration from 1969 
to 1970. He is at present the Cluef Minister of West 
Bengal since 1977. 

He IS the anthor of a niunber cS pamphlets and 
booklets on political sut^ects and popular problems. 

He is a first-rate politician with ui integrity of 
diaiactM'and a stiong personality. Ik has acquired 
wkte rqmtation as a good administrator. His 
anrearanoe is sober but charming; his dress is of a 
common Benpli gentleman,-iieat and clean dhoti 
and a white puiya^ his mannm are pleasant and 


accommodmimi. His views are liberal with a 
democratic outlook. His mode of life is plaui and 
simple. 

He is conscteus of his dignity Init every one has 
' free access to him. He has enoui^ patience to tend 
his ears to all, even though thev may be his antago¬ 
nists and political rivals. 

His contribution for the spread and development 
of Communist Movement in India is undoubtedly 
significant; so is his contribution towards the 
consolidation of the Indian Nation. 

Material supplied by Shri Basu ’s close friends and 
associates. 

Ganesh Ghosh 


BOSE, NANDALAL (1882-1966) 

One of the prodigious masters of our time, a 
silpachatya in the truest tradition of the term, symbol 
of renascent refinement and humility, a 'complete 
artist' of this century, Nandalal was bom in 
Khaiwur, Bihar on 3 December. 1882. 

His father Puma Chandra Bose was a Dewan and 
an architect-engineer to the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 
His ancestors belonged to Banupur in Howrah 
district migrating or^nally from Jqjur in the dBtrict 
of Hooghly, Bengal. Nandalal inherited his artistic 
bent from his mother Kshetramoni Devi, 
accomplished in many of the household crafts like 
doUs, clay-models, kanthas. embroideries and 
stitchery. 

His early education was in a Pathsala and a Middle 
Bengali School. His formal and regular schooling 
started when he was admitted to the Hindi medium 
Middle Vernacular School. He nutriculaied 
comparatively at an advanced age from Kshudiram 
Bose's Centr^ CoU^iate School in Calcutta in 1902. 
He had an apathy for general education all the whUe. 
But on the insistence of the family he had to go for 
coll^iate education. He, however, could not get 
through in the F.A. Examination consecutively fora 
number of years. His occasional transfer in 
succession from the Central CoUi^te School 
(collie section), the Geireral Assembly’s Institution 
to the MetiY^Utan College proved absolutely 
ineffectuaL 

His marriage with Sudhira Devi m the meantime 
(1903) brought on him new pressures fimn the 
father-in-law’s quarters. f4andalal was admitted to 
the Presidency CoUi^, Calcutta for punHiin^ a 
course in Cotnmerce. His real intermt lay in art and 
he spent all his savings to purclnse art books, 
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repruduciiuns and art materials. He started 
eventually an apprenticeship under his nephew Alul 
Mitra, then a student of Draughtmanship in the 
Government School of Art in Calcutta, 

His wishes at last prevailed and his guardians now 
allowed him to go for a course in art. Of late Nandaial 
became an admirer of Abanindranath from what he 
saw of his paintings reproduced in leading journals 
or from the myths about his personality related by 
the students of the Government School of Art. 
Abanindranath was then the Vice-Principal of the 
School. Alter the formal tests Nandaial was 
recommended for admission. After a period of 
stewardship under Iswari Prasad and Harinarayan 
Bose his talents and potentials prompted i^anindra- 
nath to bring him linder his direct supervision. 
Nandaial studied in the /\rt School for five years from 
1905. 

Ihe student-days' paintings that brought laurels to 
Nandaial were Sati, and Satir Dehatyag, exhibited in 
the maiden exhibition of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art in Calcutta in 1908. He spent the prize- 
money of five hundred rupees in visiting the 
important art and archaeological centres in the 
country. 

In Jorasanko House, Nandaial assisted A. K. 
Coomaraswamy in cataloguing the Tagore 
Collections of Paintings, Sculptures and Folk arts. 
He also illustrated the book. Myths and Legends of the 
Hindus and Buddhists, co-authored by Coomara- 
swamy and Sister Nivedita. The period tended to be 
most significant in NandalaPs life. He came in 
intirnate contact with Rabindranath, Coomara¬ 
swamy, Sister Nivedita, Count Okakura, Sir J. C. 
Bose, Girish Chandra Ghosh, Akshoy Kumar 
Maitreya,, Ganen Mahany of the' Ramakrishna 
Order, Sir John WoodrofTe, Lord Carmichael, Lord 
Ronaldshay and a galaxy of personalities of Indik and 
abroad. This admittedly widened the horizon of 
Nandaial in the making. 

In 1909 Rabindranath entrusted him with the task 
of illustrating the first edition of his ChayanUta. The 
poet composed a poem based on a painting of 
Nandaial titled Diksha. That winter itsetf under the 
insistence of Nivedita and Abanindranath he accom¬ 
panied the team of Lady Harringham from England 
to copy the mural paintings of Ajanta. His visit to 
^anta turned out to be of enormous relevance to 
him in the context of swadeshi movement and 
national regeneration. 

The poet was increasingly drawn towards 
Nandaial, the artist and the man, since their first 
encounter when he saw Nandalal’s painting Yama 


and Savitri in 1908. This was transformed into a 
profound admiration. In the summer of 1914 he 
accorded a warm and ceremonial reception to 
Nandaial in the Amrakur\ia and composed apoemin 
eulogy especially for this occasion. Rabindranath 
ther^ter extended his invitation to Nandaial and 
Mukul Chandra Dey for a sketching tour to 
Silaidaha, his estate in East Bengal in the winter of 
1915. It proved to be a veiy productive visit. 

In 1916 the poet started Vichitra Sabha in his 
house at Jorasanko. He sought the services of 
Nandaial to organise art instructions there. For 
Nandaial, the association was eventful. He came in 
contact with Aral Kampo of the Okakura group and 
accompanied him in his visit to Orissa. This 
companionship provided him . intimate 
opportunities to practise the Japanese ink technique 
and the use of the Japanese brush. This added to 
Nandalal's dimension and his eventual 
transformation. In the mean time Nandalal’s father 
died and the days were no longer smooth for him. 
Abanindranath, however, came to rescue by offering 
a teaching job in the Indian Society ofOriental Artat 
a remuneration of rupees two hundred per month. 

Rabindranath had already extensive plans to start 
an art centre in Santiniketan as an essential compo¬ 
nent for his comprehensive education practice and 
expressed the desire that Nandaial should join the 
band of artists, Asit Haider, Mukul Dey and 
Surendranath Kar who were already there. However 
alluring, Nandaial was unable to make up his mind 
and was oscillating between the Society in Calcutta 
and Santiniketan for three years, guru Abanindra¬ 
nath insisting, him on his continuance there. 
Eventually Nandaial overcame his hesitation and 
finally joined Santiniketan in March, 1920. Two 
years later Nandaial became the Adhyaksha of Kala- 
Bhavana signalling the fulfilment of what the poet 
cherished. 

Nandalal’s visit to Bagh Caves in early 1921 for 
copy of the frescoes, with his associates Asit Kumar 
Haider and Surendranath Kar, inspired him to 
undertake ui extensive mural project in the dd 
Library Building of Santinik^n, adopting and 
variating the methods uid materials of thp Bagh and 
the Ai^ta Caves. The experiment gave fu^r 
impetus to launch a series of murals in different 
indigenous and western techniques to be undertake 
alike by himself, his colleagues and die studmts, 
distributed over a period ttf two decadfs. The 
experiments provided not merdy new ctwUenges tt> 
them but also gen^ted a teunsmanship, co¬ 
operation and cordiality betwwn students and 
students «td between shjdents and teachers. 
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Nindalal, thmugh his personality, sensitivity and 
versatility, could foster an atmosphere where Kala* 
Bhavana grew not as an an institution but as a 
creative centre, rooted in the understanding of and 
imbibing from Tradition, Nature, and orginality or 
'Personal Vision' as propounded by Okakura. They 
formed the core curricula of Kala-Bhavana with 
variations in the emphasis according to the aptitude 
and receptivity of the individual student. Freedom, 
individuality, social commitment and an aesthetic 
rebirth became the keynote in Nandalal's methods 
and teaching strategies. Kala-Bhavana epitomised 
the aspirations and attainments of a national art 
school and Nandalal earned the adoring epithet as 
MastermasaV from the generations of his students. 

The association of Stella Kramrisch, Madame 
Karpeles, Miss Liza von Pot, Mrs. Millward, Mr. 
Fryman along with C F. Andrews and William 
Pearson brought in the tradition and practice of the 
contemporary West adding dimension not merely to 
the students and teachers but also to Nandtdal 
himself. His visit to China and Japan in the company 
of Rabindranath in 1924 and his meeting with 
Yokoyama Taikan and his associates produced 
further engendeiing effect, Kalabhavana with the 
joining of Sukumari Devi (1923), Vinayak Rao 
Masoji (1929), Benodbehari Mukhopadhyaya 
(1929) and Ramkinkar BaiJ (1934) as memters ofthe 
teaching staff, Nandalal could organize poignantly 
viable and creatively involved a t eac hin g team 
dedicated to freedom, independence, Active 
experiments and self-cultivation, as he himself had 
professed. (Connoisseurs of the stature of Coomara- 
swamy. Sister Nivedita, Stella Kramrisch O. C. 
Ghmgoly, Suniti (Chattopadhayaya and Ramananda 
Chattopadhayaya all were eloquent about his 
independent vocabulary and pictorial vision. Satir 
Dehatyag (1908), Sati (1909), Siver Tandava Nritya 
(1909), Umar Tapasya (1913), Siver Bispan (1913) 
and the large corpus of such Saivaite paintings put 
him into the pinnacle of glory. His recurring themes 
from the Mghabharaia, the Ramtofana, Buddha and 
Srichaitanya legends, Mira Bai, Christ, the Jatak^ 
Vetal Panchavimsati and Duiga-Mahisasuramardini 
came in iimumerable variety of versions and treat¬ 
ment until l9S0s. 

Epic and mythology-oriented romanticd-pictorial 
phara of Nandalal soon gave way, during his Santi- 
niketan epoch, to telling’statements of nature, 
eook^ and the texture of life. Tagore's poems, 
music, dance dramas, functions and festivals 
necessarily fructified his ideas and imaginations but 
he could as well recreate and reorientate an image 


that.tnnaAgured the universe af ekp^n(» beyond 
our everyday ambit Frimi the Aranye Pathahara 
(1918), Santiniketaner Oiganta (1925), Dolan 
Champa (1937) to Alin<iavaitmi< 1931), Mahatma^ s 
Dandi march (1930), Jvalanta Devdaru (1942) and 
the innumerable ink sketches of Purt Gopalpur, 
Darjeeling, Hazaribagh and l^gir or the celebrated 
Haripura posters speak of his meandering phases 
and styles. Hk vocabulary of simplification, 
directness and abstraction can only be equated in 
spirit with those ofthe modern Western Masters like 
Matisse, Picasso and Klee. Nandalal symbolized the 
contemporary spirit with his moorings in the an 
tradition of the East. 

Nandalal was never very enthusiastic about 
exclusiveness or speciulization ofthe recent decades. 
To him all the media and techniques were the 
vehicles of specific modes of expression, ecstasy and 
exultation. Hence, paimingapart the graphic media, 
modelling and relief sculpture, festival decoration 
and stage cratl, Pandal designing (Annual Congress 
Sessions : Faizpur, Haripura, Lucknow) and an 
decor, book illustration and greeting cards with 
drawings and sketches all formed an enormous 
corpus where Nandalal never allowed the medium to 
get better of the anist. He exhibited m intuitive 
understanding of the material and could procreate 
new imageries of comment. 

Nandalal had a pioneering contribution to murals, 
not merely in the event of funherance to a technique 
but also to explore it as a visual instrument for 
integrating art, architecture and enviroment rede¬ 
signed to modern and cultivated living He 
employed the traditional technique in a 
contemporary style. He could engender an 
atmosphere to experiment with the wet process 
technique ofthe West in which Benodbehari, one of 
his early students, found impetus to create a magnum 
opus like the Hindi Bhavana Murals in Santiniketan, 
Basu Vignan Mandif, C!!alcutta (1916-17), Kirti 
Mandir, Baroda (1939-46) and in Santiniketan, Old 
Library 'Building (Birth of Nemai, Santiniketan 
Scenes and other panels in Jaipuri wet process, 
(1927-32), Cheena Bhavaru (Natir Piga, 1942), and 
in Sriniketan (Hala Kars^ 192S) constitute 
Nandalal’s original murals. A few same size jcopies 
from Ajanta and Bagh Caves too adorn the walls of 
Havell Hall and Cheena Bhavana. Tbey are again a 
different story of Nandalal's ingenuity, innovation 
and improvization. 

Glimpses of Nandalal’s critique and his reflectuig 
realizations can begleaned from two of his published 
books; Silpakaitia { 1944), and SUpachardw (1956). 
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But his comprehensive views have yet to be analysed 
and collated from the enorm iS corpus of private 
letters and correspondences lu nis friends, admirers 
and students. They promise to constitute the true 
index of Nandalal, the man, the teacher, and the 
artist all integrally meshed. His profundity, gentility, 
equipoise and his temperamental apathy to praise 
and publicity, sustained by an intrinsic dialectics 
have few parallels indeed in r^ent times. 

Last flAeen years of Nandalal were bedecked with 
honours, and awards in succession. He was 
conferred with the degree of Doctor of Letters by the 
Banaras Hindu University in 19S0. He became a 
Professor Emeritus of Visva-Bharati in 19S1. Visva- 
Bharati conferred on him ‘Oesikottama,' the highest 
of its honours in 1952. In 1953 he wa*' awarded 
Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Prize. He was adorned 
with Padmavibhusand in 1954. LalitKala Akademi 
elected him as its Honorary Fellow in 1956. 1957' 
brought him the degree of Docto CLdtersflomthe 
Calcutta University. The Silver J, jilee Medal of the 
Academy of Fine Aits was awarded in 1958. In 1963 
the d^ree of Doctor of letters was conferred on him 
by the Rsbindra Bharati University. The Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta awarded him the Tagore Birth 
Centenary Medal in 1965. 

Nandalal died on 16 April, 1966. 

Nirtksha Nandalal Usesh SanM^a ed. Maitra and 
Dugar, Baharampur, 13S0~5I B.S., An Album of 
Nandalal, Santmiketan Ashramic Sangha, Calcutta, 
1956; Tagore, Rabindranath, Nandalal Basu, 
i^chitm, Chaitra, 1340 B.S., Samanta, Kanai, 
Rupranger Kavi Nandalal, Desk, 1953; Das, RS., 
Nandalal Bose and Indian Painting, Calcutta, 1958; 
Ghosh, Santidev, Rupakar Nandalal, Ratnasagar 
Granthamala, Calcutta. 1363; B.S., Visvabharati 
PatrUn Ndndalal Basu Sankhya, 1373 B.S.. World 
Window, Voi I No. 3, April-June, 1961 (Achaiya 
Nandalal Number); Visvabharau Quarterfy Nandalal 
Numb», Vol. 34, April 1969; Mukhopadhyaya, 
Benodbehah, Adhunik Silpasiksha, \Asva-Bharati, 
1972: Subramanydn. K G.. Art and Change, yisva’ 
Bharati Dept, of History cf.^, 1972; Devbarman, 
Dhirenkrishna, ‘Bharatfya Silpasiksheota 
Kalabhaban’, Desk Vinodan Sankhtya, 1980; Neogi, 
Barendra Nath, SUpa Jignasa Silpadipankar 
Ntmdalal, Cakutta, I960: Samanta, Kanai, Chitra- 
Darshan, Pkiyodt^ Library, Cakutta, I960: 
Mandal, Ponchanan, Bharat Si^ti Nandalal, 
Santlniketan. 1982; Nandan Nandalal SpoOal 
Number, December 1982, Kala-Bhavana Department 
ef Mistoty qf Art, Semtiniketan; Subramahyan, K.G., 
Nandalal Box: Artist and Teacher, Departnmtt cf 
History cf Art. Kala-Bhavana, December 1982: Desk 


Vinodan : Nandalal Sataeandki Sankl^a. Januaty, 
1983. 


Kanchan Chakrabeety 


BASU, NIRMAL KUMAR (1901-1972) 

Nirmai Kumar was bom in Calcutta on 22 
January, 1901. His father was a member of the 
Indian Medical Service and was posted at various 
places in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa as Civil Surgeon 
As the father had to move from place to place in 
course of his official duties, this inhibited Nirmai 
Kumar's continuity of education at any sins^e place. 
He had, therefore, his early education at the Anglo- 
Sanskrit School at Patna, &gar Datta Free School at 
Kamarhati (near Calcutta), Ranchi District School 
and Puri District School. It was only idler he had 
passed his Matriculation Examination in 1917 that 
he had a settled academic life at Calcutta. He first 
prosecuted his studies at the ScotUsh Churches 
Collide from where he passed his I.Sc. Examination 
in 1919. Thereafter he studied at Presidency College 
from where he passed the B.Sc. Examination of the 
(Calcutta University in 1921, obtaining a first class 
degree with Honours in Geology. He then hurled 
himself into the maelstrom of non-cooperation 
movement and following the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi boycotted English education. However, he 
resumed his studies and took his admission into the 
Calcutta University. A student of mankind as he had 
always been, the newly introduced subject of 
Anthropolofir caught his imagination. He passed his 
M.Sc Examination in Anthropology in 1925 
standing first in the first dass. In his M.Sc. 
Examination he preferred to take the option of 
substituting his Vll and Vlll papers by submitting 
instead a thesis of the Holi festival in India. After his 
M.SC. Elimination he again threw himself into the 
Gandhian Movementand founded an Ashram of his 
own at Bolpur near Santiniketan for propagation of 
Gandhiiui doctrines^ spinning work, and carrying 
out various social work projects. Soon hd joined the 
Salt Movement of Gandhi and was arrested and 
jaited for two years. 

In 1930 he was granted a Research Fellowship by 
the Calcutta University and fora time carried onfield 
work among the semi-nude Juangs d* Mayuitfiaiv. 

in 1938 he joined the Anttuopolt^ department of 
the Otoutta Uniirarsity as a teacher of Human 
Oeogisqitiy. Later he also taui^tCuhuialAmhropo- 
logy. In 1942he was arrested for the fecsiMMl tlm 
his partidpatton in the Quh litdlk Movement and 
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was again inqKi^ed. After his release he did not ^ 
back to the University and carried on oonstiuctive 
work for the Indian l^tional Congre^ During the 
omaniumil riot d* 194647 when excesses were 
reported from Noakhali and Gandhyi \ranted to go 
there for establishment of peace Nirmal Kumar was 
chosen as his Secretary and companion. 

As an ardent student d Gandhism he was dose to 
the Administration after Independence and was 
loved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar 
Vailabhbhai Patel. He was appointed as Director* 
General of Scheduled Tribes and Castes cell of the 
Government of India and later became Director of 
the Anthropological Survey of India which post he 
held until 1964. While in that position he also edited 
"Man in India" the official organ of the Survey. He 
was also selected as the only Indian scholar on the 
Advisory Board of the International Encyclopaedia 
of Sc :al Sciences published from the U.S.A. He was 
also one of the founding editors of Bhamta Kosha, a 
Bengali encyclofuedia in five volumes published by 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 

Nirmal Kumar’s life fell into two pam : political 
and academic. NoneinthiscounhyluKl madiesucha 
sdentific study of the political philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi as Nirmal Kumar had done. All 
through his life he himself preached and followed 
Gandhian ideals. He wrote a number d* books on 
Gandhian doctrines. 

His acadenuc liJ'c was devoted to the study of 
various anthropological problems. The temple 
architecture of India was his second love. In the latter 
field he was an authority. Two outstanding publica* 
tions of his in this field were the CanonfiJ^ Orissan 
Architectun published in the early 30s and the Indian 
Temple Desist posUiumously published in 1982. 
Indeed, he had made sucha de^ study of the temple 
architecture of India on the basis of indigenous 
manuscripts that he could easily settle many of the 
disputed dat^ of the temples of Orissa. 

As an anthropologist his study was mainly 
oriented towards cultural anthropology. His main 
preocctqietion in this field was the study of mui in 
relatkm to his geographical and cultural environs. 

He was'a ba^or. He died at a Calcutta Nursing 
Home on IS October, 1972. His anthropological 

works include QUtwal Anthropology. Hindu Sameyer 
Gadantiic. 

Benonal htowiedge td' the contrihutor; fmify 
sowces and nevespaper r^ns. 
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BASU, BAJSEKHAR (1880*1960) 

Rjysekhar Baau, the eminent humourous stmy* 
wrher in Bengali iiterahire, is popiftarty known as 
"Parashuram”. He was bora on 16 Mamh, 1^ in 
the viltoge of Bamuimam in the vicinity of Saktig^ 
the I^tria of Bunhim Bamunpara was the abode 
of his maternal unde. Originally RiOsekluur’s fitther 
Chandrasekhar lived in the town of Btnagar(U|a)ln 
the District of Nadia. Chandrasekhar was hi a 
post in the Raj Estate of Darbhanga when Rshtekhar 
was boriL I^sekhar was the sixth child of his 
parents. Sashisekhar was the eldest brother. Krishna* 
sekhar and Oirindrasekhar were his two younger 
brothers. All of them were accomplished. 

In 1895 Riysekhar passed the Entrance 
Examination in the 1st Division from the Darbharyta 
Rai School. He was admitted into President 
Cbltege, Calcutta dler passing F.A. Examination in 
1897 from the l^tna College. In his B.A Examine* 
tion he passed with Honours in Riysical Science and 
Chemistry in 1899,andin 1900 Ite stood second class 
first in (Hder of mert in the M.A. Examination in 
Chemistry. In 1902 he passed the Law Examination 
and took kyal profession. But as this profession did 
not suit him, a few days after he joined the famous 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Cmnpany, 
founded by Achi^ Prafulla Chandra Roy, in 1903 
as a Chief Chemist. He was promoted to the post of 
Chief Executive Officer and Secietaiy of the said 
firm. He vm the techniml advisw and one of tiie 
Directors tiU his death. Rjusektttr thus came in close 
touch with Acharya PraftUla Chandra Roy-*the life 
and soul of Bengal (Chemicals. As a sdenlist 
Ritisekhar fbllowed objective vision in every s{tiM»e 
and discipline was the motto of his life at every step. 

If we study the individual bfe of the ston^ter 
specially who are oreators of comk; sentimwit, we 
shall find that many of them in their personal fife 
ifere scholarly aiul thoughtful RsBsekhar Bant, 
behind the pen*nwne of’Parashuram', was a 
learned and ttoughtful mgn whose mental pattwn 
was purely sdentific. Sometime after Ids wttralMpe 
into the world of literatipe Rajidchwr made li^ 
appemnceasathot^htiuleasayist tltenudnUieaie 
of his literary oompoaition was various sQdil 
problems and discourses in Bcstyali kmguiie ai|d 
literature. When thosegsstys incoUeetedftMmadm 
puMished in the name L^u Gum ()946 ftliKL 
Bkdiinta, Gamanush Jatk Katha (11S8 B4>)^: 
Chakichchinm, <1365 B.S.) ate., wi^ 
ciated by the readers m geneiaL Bgj has 
pointed out some formulae regaidi^ the fonititiofi 
of words and their usage hi his book Logktf Gum bt 
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this connection we can mention two types of his 
essays^ne is KutirShilpa (Cottage Industry), and the 
other is Bharater Khanka (the minerals of India). 
Being a practical man, R^sekhar wrote those books 
with an eye to the practical utilities of common 
people. 

It was one of the methods of Riusekhar*s literary 
culture to present the Indian literature written in 
Sanskrit to the educated Bengali ^readers through 
lucid Bengali style. Bengali readers made true 
acquaintance with two epics viz : Valmiki’s 
Ramt^ana .and Mahabharata of Krishna 
Dvaipayana Vyasha through the substance very ably 
rendered by him in Bengali. Moreover, Rajsekhar 
proved his ability by retranslating into simple 
Bengali the introduction of Srimat Bhagabata Gita. 
Mter his death the retranslated edition of Srimat 
Bfu^bata Gita with its introduction was 
republished. Rajkeshar did not judge- Gita in the 
same light as it was done by the religious peraons to 
whom formality was be*all and end-all. 

He could make the theme of the Gita accessible to 
the less educated considering it from the point of 
view of one with the power of wisdom and intelli¬ 
gence, who stands to reason. We may mention in this 
connection the names of two books translated by 
him viz: the story of “Hitopadesh” (1357 B.S.) and 
“Mbghdoot” (1350 B.S.) by KaUdas. 

^ In 1940 he was recognised by the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity as a great devotee of literature and obtained the 
Jagattarini Medal He also obtained Sarotiini Medal 
from the University of Calcutta for positive rraearch 
work. 

Rajsekhar was able to bring about someamount of 
regularity in Bengali tmntnok^ in QialantUca a 
Dictionary compiled by him. The first edition of the 
Dictionary was published in 1930; Rabindranath 
himself was in praise for it and congratulated 
Rajidthar for the short Bengal Grammar appended 
to it and called it unique, Uptil now Chaiantika came 
out in thirteenth edition from M.C. Sarkar and Sons. 
The success of Riysekhar as philologist is proved 
from Uw poptilarity of the Dictionary. According to 
l^initi Kurrur Chaiantika is the best light Dictionary 
in Bengali language. Riysekhar was aptly adept in t)ie 
art of coining rM^ words. He was ^pointed 
F^ident of the 'Bengali Spelling Reformation 
CommUtee' formed by the Calcutta University in 
1935. The booklet cfvtioned as "The Rules of 
Bengali Spdling” was brought out with the consent 
of this Committee. The topmost literary persons like 
Rabindranath and Saratchandra also approved it It 
is admitted that Riysekhar took a leadii% part in 


controlling arbitrariness in the field of spelling of the 
Ben^i words. Rajsekhar was again eiflcted 
President of the Corrunittee meant mr coUeaing 
Bengali terminology for various terms used in 
different educational subjects. He was also 
assodated with the project of publishing 'Bharat 
Kosh' from Bangiya Sahityi Parishad and the first 
Volume of the project came out in 1371 B.S. He was 
closely assodated with Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 
During 1340-' 41 B.S., he was the acting Secretary 
the Parishad. He was also elected Vice-President d 
the Parishad (134l-'44 B.S.) and (1352-53 B.S.). 
When National Council of EductUion was 
established, Riysekhar was also assodated adth the 
Coundl and helped the Council in different ways for 
the progressive attitude of the Council. 

Bengali Lino-type was introduced by Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, one of the Directors of the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika. Rajsekhar was his chief 
patron. It was by Rajsekhar’s direction that simple 
types were formed fiom Bengali Dmhthongs. Suresh 
Chandra was able to invent lino-lype for printing 
with the help of Rajsekhar. Another achievement of 
Rajsekhar was to improve the art of printing and its 
reformation. His Artist-Triend Jatindra Kumar Sen 
was acknowledged by him without reservation. 

Rajsekhar started story writing at the age of about 
forty-Tour. Ftom a portion of very (df-quc^ firnipMS 
letter addressed to Rabindranath by Prafulla 
Chandra Roy in connection with Rajsekhar Basu-we 
come to know that in the year of 1922 he wrote ‘Sri 
Sri Sidheswari Ltd’.,-published in the prominent 
monthly magazine Bharatvarsha. Rajsekhar in the 
name aS Parashuram pradically aimounced tus 
advent in the field of Bengali literature with the 
publication of this story. After the publication of the 
said story, he had to write-many stories successively 
in Prabashi, Bharatvarsha etc. 

Those stories became popular and it may be 
mentioned in this connection that his first published 
story-book Gaddaiika corlquered the hearts of the 
readers of all classes with its publications in 1332 B.S. 
Pramatha Chaudhuri also congratulated him in his 
own way on account of his extra-ordinary power 
in this reared Bahindianafii’s bleniitgs for 
RqjMkhar’s litenuy activitws ii to be historically 
raoQgnised. RabindniiBth caUed GaddaUka the 
book of an Art Qall^of varied characters. He has 
made images one after another in such a way that it 
seems we all are acquainted with them in our 
everyday life. 

The other Bengali short stories written by 
Parashuram are also satirical and based on liiMit 
laughter. Creation of humour and its proper 
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application are vety difilcult in any literary efToit* but 
in the case of Earashunun this coinplex literary s^e 
was so simple and spontaneous that the stories at 
once captuml the heart of the readers indicating to 
their eyes the basic social disorder, inconsistencies of 
socio-economic problems mi other vices. The 
number of books written by Parashuiam alias 
Rajsekhar Basu are twenty-one in all« amoi^ his 
short-story books we may mention the foUowing 
luunes 

Ke(||^l^ B.S.X Hanumaner Swapaa (1344 
B.S.) Gal^ikatpa (1357 B.S.X Dhoosturimaya I(yadi 
(1359 B.S.), Krishnakali Ityadi Gcdpa (1360 
B.S.). NUtara Ityadi Gtdpa (1363 B.S.X Anandi Bai 
Ifyadi Galpa (1364 B.S.X Chamai Kumart Ifyadi 
Gtdpa (1365 B.S.). In 1957 for his Krishnakali Ityadi 
Oalpa he obtained Rabindra Puraskar (Rabiiidra- 
nath Tagore prize). In 1958 India Government 
conferred on him Academy Prize for his "Anandi Bai 
lt;puE OabMi". In 1956 he obtained Piadma Bhusan 
from the Cfovernmem of India. Dunng (he year 
he obtained Honorary D. Utt Degree from 
C^lcuttK University and also from the University of 
Jadavpur. But the highest honour earned by 
Rajsekhar came perhaps from Rabindranath Tagore. 
Rabindranath dedicated his book 'Khapehharafin the 
name of Rajsekhar Basu, During his life time 
Rabindranath do&ignated Visva-Bharati College 
Laboratory as Rrdsekhar Bgrian Sadan. 

Throughout life he dedicated himself for the 
general welfare of the public and in<all his writings he 
cherished thought for the wt^lue of the distressed 
people, for their poverty and other acute sodal 
problems. 

ARer Independence general P«Wic 

a starting news that during the first half of the I9in 

century Reisekhar helped the revolutionaries of 
Alipore Bomb Case (Alipore Boma Mamla) 
helped the members of the revolutionwy party ui 


financial stringency. 

Baagla Galpa Bkhim^UmvM (kmtopadlvtv: 
Galpakar BamBaramSubodh Oumdra Sengupta: 
Dk§tuaB>anyt! (Journal! 16 to 30 June, 1980, 
/^udUmdanga (SpM . NumberhTHbute to 
Bpjsekhar Basu in Ms Centenaiy year in J960; 
RaJsekJiar Baser Bangja Gadya-Pfa4yot Seng^^ta- 
Saradfya Stdil(ya 0 Sanskriti 1388 0«S. 


Pradyot Sen Gupta 


BOSE, SATVENDRANATH (DR) (1894-1974) 

SabreiidranaihBoae,alegcndaryfigureain^the 

Ifidi#* tcieidi^ was brim on 1 lanuary, 1894. His 


father, Surendranath Boaewasarailway accountant; 
and his mother, Shrimati Amodini Devi was the 
daughter ofvMotilal Roy Choudhuri, a reputed 
lawyer of Qdcutta. The original place of residenoe of 
the Bose fiunily was Iiigulia of 24 Patganas. 
Satyendranath’s parents, however, used to live in 
North Ctdcutta. 

Satyendranath had his eaiiy education m Bengali 
Normal School and Hindu School After that he had 
his education in Um! Preaideoqr Ccdl^ Professors 
Shyamadas Mukherjee, D. N. Mallidc, I. C Bose, 
P. C Roy, Subodh Chandra Mahalanobis, were 
amongst his teadiets. It was Sir J. C Bose who 
inspired him to devise scientific instalments fiom 
the materials available m the country, while 
Professor Roy and S. C Mahalanobis created his 
intermt in Chemistry and Physfol^. Bose stood 
First in the First class in Math^atics (Honours) in 
the B.Sc. Examination in 1913. He obuiined his 
M.Sc. d^ee in 1915 also being placed First in the 
First Class. In 1914the University Cfollqj^ofScience 
had been founded by Sir Asutosh Mukheoee, 
AchwyaP. C. Roy had taken charge of the Chemistry 
section. The young Satyendranath wanted a Physics 
department opened. >^en told to go ahead by Sir 
Asutosh Mukheijee, he started the department trf 
Physics and taught Physics and Applied 
Mathematics there until 1921, when he joined the 
newly stinted University of Dacca as Reader in 
Physics. 

In 1924 came Satyendranath's migor theoretical 
worii on niysics known as the Bose-Einsuan or 
simply as Bose statistics. It formed an important 
amendment' to. earlier research by Maxwell and 
Boltzmann on the behaviour of crowds of 
moleculcB, known as Maxwell^Boltzmaim statistic. 
Boae detected flaws which were responsible for a 
discrq>ui^ in the results of experiments based on 
them. His paper called Plank Law and Light 
(Quantum Hypothesis was published in 1924. 
Einstein translated the paper into German and 
elaborated it Bose's work was farther developed by 
Fermi and Dirac. The lauer in a > ook called'Bosons' 
(after Professor Bose) the pa< tides to which his 
theory was applicable. 

In 19241^. Bose went to Europe. In hiris he got 
permission from Madam Curie to worit in her 
laboratary and took certain i iflUxilt measurements 
of the piezoelectric dfect, a property exhibited by 
siutably shaped.pieces of (hiam under the ii^uence 
of an altonating current field. 

During 1925-26, Dr. Bose also worited with 
Pifi^tein in Oertitei^. After his return home, te 
became Head (d'theDnpanmentnf 
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Fhysics at Dacca University. In 1936 and 1937, 
ProTetsor Bose published two papers on D^-Siatis- 
Ucs of Mahidanobis, and in 1939, a paper on Lorentz 
group. In 1943, he published jointly with K. M. Bose 
a paper on zeeman eflect. In 194S, Dr. Bose became 
the Khaira Professor of Physics at Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. 

In 1948, he founded 'Bangiya Vigyan Parishad' 
(Science Association of Bengal). Between 1953 and 
1958, Or, Bose published five papers on Unified field 
theory giving exact solution to some equations with 
which Einstein had some problems. He acted as 
Chairman of the National Institute of Science in 
India from 1948 to 1950. From 1956 to 1958, he was 
the Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharaii University. The 
Royal Society elected him a Fellow in 1958. That year 
he was also awarded Padma Vibhusan and made a 
National Professor. He was nominated to the Riyya 
Sabha for a term. He was also a member of the 
Governing body of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and helped in the growth of 
various indigenous concerns. 

Diverse subjects, such as Chemistry, Biology, 
Minerology, Soil Science, Philosophy, 
Archaeology,, Politics, fine arts, literature and music 
auract^ the interest of Dr. Bose. In his youth he was 
associated with the 'Sabqi Patra’ group of writers and 
later with the Pahehaya group, led by Sudhindranath 
Dutia. He could play Esny well. During his student 
days. Professor Bose also formed political connec¬ 
tions with leaders of difl'erent parties including those 
of the revolutionary groups. 

Dr. Bose was a passionate believer in the 
propagation of scientific knowledge among the 
people. He started the Bengali scientific journal 
Qyathvigyan uid wrote articles for it explaining 
diSicult scientific problems in simple language. In 
1929, at his initiative the Bangiya Vigyan-Parishad 
founded a hobby centre and model section to 
proWete facilities to prepare scientific models. 
RatHndranath Tagore dedicated to Dr. Bose the weO- 
known Sdence primer, Tisva-fiarichf^' 
(Intioduction to the Universe). Dr. Bose also wrote 
numerous articles in French, English and Geitnan. 
He WAS given honorary doctorates by various 
Universities. 

On 4 February, 1974, Dr. Satyendranath Bose 
died at his residence in Calcutta. 

The Statesman, Amritabazof fiatrika, Articles by 
Mahadev Oum : Promisor Sa^rntdranath Bose-A 
Scientist: Satyendranath Bose-&ientist, Patriot and 


Mao; A^'a .Bfjnani (Bengali)-Somar/il Alar; 
Bangladesh Directory : ed. and eontpiled by AJlM. 
Shamsu! Huda. 

SUJATA MUKHOPADHYAY 


BUCH, ARVINDBHAINAVRANGLAL 

(1920- ) 

Arvindbhai Navranghd Buch is a weMnown and 
respected name in the sphere of trade unionactivitks 
in Western India. Son of Navaran^Champaklal 
and L^ben he was bom on 19 February* 1920, at 
Gondal in Junagarh. He graduated in Science from 
Fergusson Collie in Poona, then affiluited to the 
University of Bombay (1941). Earning livelihood 
through job had no attraction for him. His mission in 
life was to work for the poor, the economically, 
socially and politically weak. He thorou^ly 
prepared himself for his role in fulfilment of his 
mission and won proficiency in Gujarati, Hindi and 
English. 

Young Buch’s selHess zeal and enthusiasm and his 
commitment to continually and endlessly fight for 
the establishment of equality in all walks of human 
endeavour induced him to devote his whole time 
and energies for promoting the welfare of workers 
and labouring classes. He gave up his brief tenure of 
work in Maharana Mills, Porbandar and came over 
to Ahmedabad. In 1942 he joined the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association and with a membership 
of more than 1,30,000 eventually was elected its 
President. In recognition of his selfless service, 
honours were conferred on him in quick succession. 
He is now President of more than thirty Trade 
Unions in Gujarat State in various industries, such as 
Textile, Ports and Docks, Cement, Sugar, Local Self- 
Government Employees,* Electricity, Transport, 
Woollen and Hosiery, Chemicals and of Unions of 
white collared employees in Banks and commercial 
establishments, including Government under¬ 
takings. He also became President of Rural Labour 
Association of South Gujarat. He acted for some 
time as General S^retary of Uie Imiian National 
Textile Workers* Federation. 

Buch’s experience as a trade-union leader has 
been varied and extensive. He was railed upon to 
bear burden of great responsibility as member of 
Gujarat State Textile Corporatkrn; member of the 
second Wage Board for the Ck>tton Textile Imfoehy; 
member, Gujarat Electridty &)«rd; Braujeht, All 
India Federation of Bank of incMa OflS^s 
Assodation, Bombity; mranber, National Savings 
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Centnl Advisoiy Board; member, Oiuarat State 
Roadllran^it Corporation; Tmstee,CentraiBoard 

Provident Fbnd; Treasurer, inOian National 
Trade Union Congress; member. Study Group on 
Wage, Income and Prices set up by the Government 
of liK^ in 1979; member, ConEimittee on Crnnpre- 
bensive Industrial Relations Law, Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India; Mtmiber, State 
Advisory Council of Industries, Gidarat; Member, 
State Hanning Board, Giyaratand Member, Rrulway 
Reforms Committee Woilcing Group on Personnel 
Management and Industrial. Relations. 

Shri Buch was also called upon to worit on Inter¬ 
national Committees and conferences as Vice- 
President in the Textile Workers Asian R^onal 
Organisation in Tokyo and as substitute Member of 
the Executive Committee of the ARO of Inter- 
naUonal Confederation of Free Trade Unions, New 
Delhi. Among the conferences held abroad those 
attended by Sri Buch include ILO Annual 
Conference, Geneva; ICFTU Annual Session, 
Stockholm; UNESCO worker's Education Seminar, 
Paris; Land Grant University Centenary 
Celebration, U.S.A, Duke of Edinburgh Common¬ 
wealth Conference, Canada; Asian Regional Labour 
Conference,^Tokyo; ICFTU-ARO meeting at Sin^- 
pore; First World Congress of International Textile 
Garment and Lather Worker's Federation at 
Amsterdam^ Seminar for Trade Unionists for Africa 
and Asia held at Bonn, Second World Congress of 
ITGLWF at Dublin and International Security 
(ISSA) Associations XIV Conference at Madrid 
deserve mention. 

Birch’s basic commitment is organisation of the 
weaker section of the society, the women, 
unemployed, the blind and the physicaUy 
handicapped. The gift of purses to him in reception 
of his outstanding services has been converted iiuo 
Human Welfare Trust for the fulfilment of objects 
which inspired Buch's thoi^hts and actions since the 
early years of his life. 

HLs wife is Pushpaben Buch who fully shares her 
husband’s commitments. Utey have two daughters. 

A siich in time Saves Nine, pubiishai by Women’s 
Seaton, Textile Labour AsstKiation, Ahmedabad, 
1982; Ansnya Bahen SarabhaibyhlukulKatarthi Hart 
Ohm Ashram Prakashan, 1982 (in Gtddrati); India: 
Trainiag Workers to Meet the Ckqiienges ttflde (From 
Labour Education No. 48-1982/1) Ckhop^ation for 
s^reliance : The Textile Labow Association ttf 
Ahmedabad (from Intematiotial Labour Meview, 
SeptembefOc^r 1^2); Personal iu^madon and 
knawktfoe ^ the contributor through intervltio, 

LHSliAlt 


BUDAUNI ZlA-l-AHMAD (I 894 < 197 S) 

Ziari-Ahmad Budauni wasbomon21 September. 
1894 in a respectable and scholmty family of Btidaun 
(U.P.). By descent he was Shaikh Sidc&itii. His 
father's name was Nbuivi RaTi Ahmad with poetic 
name as 'Aali'. About two humired years a^, one of 
his ancoitors Mauivi Weiihudin m^ted from 
Sambhal (Dist Moradabad) to BudauA and setded 
down there.' Professor Sahib's father was a Vakil by 
profession having scholarly talents, paiticularly m 
Urdu and Persian literature. 

Professor 2^-i-Ahmad had come Grom a family 
which was reputed for its religious and iitemiy 
environments and activities. He was first educated at 
the famous Arabic School Shamsul Ultmi, Budaim 
and was taught by the great scholars ofthe time, such 
as'Mauivi Mohib-e-Ahmad and Mouivi Abdul 
Muqtadir. After completion of his educatkm in the 
Arabic school, he obtained degree and 'Sanad* In 
'Hadees' from the famous Mohadis Maubma Syed 
Younus All. Thereafter, he started teaming Eng^h 
language. He matriculated from Budaun, graduated 
from Bareilly College and passed M. A (in Hsrsian) 
from the Allahabad University securing first dais 
and first position at all the stages and getting gold 
medals etc. 

In 1926, he started his service career as Lecturer in 
the Muslim University Intermediate College, 
Aigarh. For some time he was associated with the 
Anglo-Arabic College (known as Delhi College) but 
retumml to Aligarh shortly. M the Aligarh Muslim 
University, he served successively as Le^urer, 
Reader, Professor and Head of Persian Oepanmem 
and retired from this post in 1938. 

After retirement, he was assigned the work of 
compilation of Urdu Dictionary by the Aiduman 
Taraqqi-Urdu (India), Aftgarh. The University 
Grants Ck>mmission also sanctioned a scholarship 
for Professor .Sahib for undertaking Research on 
’Amir Khusio*.. But, he could nvt utitize it fora long 
period. In the meantime, on the initiative of the 
Delhi University in 1964, he was appointed as 
Direoor of Urdu Dictionary a: Delhi, where he 
remained till 1972, a year before Us demh. 

Profmsor Sahib was married to Shakila Khattxm, 
dau^ter of (^i Manzoor Hussam, who hailed 
from a respectable family of Budaun. He had five 
s(His and one daughter. of his sons, Mr. Zaheer 

Ahmad Siddiqui is Head of the Oepartinent of Uf^ 
Ddhi Ihiivendty. 

Ptofisssor Zlori-Mmiad had inherited ieye and 
inthnaqt towardf ittemhue and mliidfi fthm his 
ancestwi He himfelf devetoped n gmai ;i 
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extent. He had vast and deep knowledge of Hadees. 
Fiqah, Quran, Tasawuf and comparative study of 
Religions as well as of Histoiy, specially Islamic 
History. He had not only learnt Arabic. Persian and 
Ufdu literature but had also penetrated into them. 
He was well versed in vocabulary, grammar and 
Urooz besides composing poetry himself. He was a 
critic and an essayist He had composed many 
poems, based on Islamic events. Although he was a 
scholar of Persian, he wrote a monumental work on 
Momin's poetry which established his reputation as 
a scholar of Urdu as weU. 

He was simple in attire and culture. The mode of 
dress which he adopted earlier, lasted till his death. 
He also liked simple food; trait of his character was 
humility. He was never proud of his attainments and 
talents. He was lenient and generous towards the 
poor and the needy and was indifferent towards 
h^ly placed persons and dignitaries. 

He had a very big library of his own, comprising 
ten thousand books on various subj^ts including 
rare manuscripts. He always felt pleasure in receiving 
a gih of books from his friends instead of other items. 

Some of the books compiled and edited by him are 
Diwani Momin, Qasaidi Momin, Mabahiswa Masail, 
Masalik wa Manazil etc. 

Unpublished biographical account oJ Maulana Zia- 
h Ahmad by Dr. Zaheer Ahhtad Hiddiqi, the son of late 
Maulana. 

S. M. ZlAUDOlN ALAVl 


BURLi, BINDUMADHAVAC'HARYA 
VENKANNACHARYA (1899-1981 ) 

Bindumadhavacharya Venkannacharya Burl! was 
bom at Bagalkot in Bijapur district in an orthodox 
Vaishnava Brahmin fiunily on 18 August, 1899. His 
father Venkantucharya was a Puranika (priest). Burli 
completed his primary education at Bagalkot and 
after finishing his three years* training course at 
Dharwad returned to Galagali in Buapur distnct to 
work as a teacher. 

However, love of service to the country had taken 
a deep root in Burli and this did not allow him to 
continue as a teacher for long. He left the service that 
brought him regular pay and returning to Dharwad 
entered the field of journalism in the office of 
Karnaiak Vrutta, a Kannada paper, that was being 
published by the vetoan freedom-fighter 
Mudaveedu Kxishnaraa This proved to be a 
temporal^ affair. Buiii had to return to the teaching 


profession. He joined the National &hool in 
Dharwad which had started functionfag since 1921. 
Unfortunately for Burli, the school being in the bad 
books of the Government, had to close and as a 
result he was thrown out of employment. Ihen he 
plunged head-long into the country’s struggle for 
freedom. He served in the 'Hindustani Seva Daf 
started by Dr. N. S. Hardikar as an important worker. 
In the following years, the two alternating activities 
of Burli were either being in jail or while free being in 
some responsible work connected with the National 
Movement. In the short periods in between he would 
join his family but there poverty made life hard for 
him. He faced bravely all such situations and during 
this period he was attracted to the Gandhian way of 
thinkhig and living. His entire dress consisted of a 
pidce of khaddar loincloth. He was famous as bare¬ 
bodied BitfU. His Gapdhian way of life agreed and 
fitted well with his orthodox way of living. His wife 
Padmabai had also spent some months in jail in the 
cause of the nation. After independm^. 91^*^ 
worked for the Congress and became the Pr^ident 
ot the Taluka Congress Committee. He also worked 
hard for the Kamatak Pradesh Congress Committee. 

A sort of a deep desire to undertake a profession 
for his livelihood was uppermost in his heart He 
decided to commence publishing something like a 
Home University Library. This series was bom on 
the auspicious day of Dasara in 1937 and the First 
Book in this series Kamatak Darshana was released 
by B. M. Srikanthaiah, President of the Kaimada 
Sahitya Samelana held that year at Jamakhandi and 
received his blessings. 

The Lightning Creeper Series, as it was called, was 
an unheard of and a bold attempt in the literary field. 
At a time when even light literature was struggling 
hard for want of response from the reading public, 
Burli carried on his remarkable experiment of publi¬ 
shing a series devoted to serious literature. This did 
not bring enough money but brought him peace of 
mind. He published more than a hundred books 
under the auspices of this series which included a few 
books written by himself. The series observed its 
Silver Jubilee but finally this creeper withered ftir 
want of support The object in commencing this 
series of books was declared by Burli himself as 
under: 

“Whatever be our personal opinions, since it is 
absolutely essential that our people should be fully 
aware of the new thoughts arising in the world, only 
such publications find their place in the series. On the 
whole, that the Kannadigas should march ahead in 
the national life is really the mam object of this 
series.” Burli did achieve his ofayeaive not only to his 
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satisfaction but to the satisfaction of all Kannadtgas. 
Only a well^ndowed institution could have done 
such work as Burh has done singlehanded. 

Along with the work of the publication, tlwre is 
another gigantic woit which he undertook. With his 
experience of the Hindustani Seva Dai he organised 
another volunteer corps which finally was 
transformed into Congress Seva Dai. When the work 
was completed he entrusted it to others wid came out 
of it. 

Another instance of his organising capacity was 
seen when a festival was to be arranged to celebrate 
the 400th anniversary of Purandara Dasa, a great 
devotee of God Vitthala. Burli was not satisfied 
merely by orpnising lectures about him but he 
collected the works of Purandara Dasa, edited and 
published them in six volumes with Ute help of a 
team of scholars and at the same time he collected 
the funds necessary for this venture. He saw to it that 
these volumes were published at the appropriate 
time. This work of his has made ah K^nadigas 
indebted to Burli for a long time to come. 

All this work was achieved by Burli with no money 
to start with and he remained so to tlie end. His self- 
respect and unsQ4c4irt8 W of life were always 
wakeful. After independence, many freedom- 
fighters received rewards fropi Government. Even 
when they were granted pension he never asked for it 
but finally the pension itself came seeking him, when 
Central Government changed its policy of granting 
honoigriufh to such per^ns. 

Burli had strong belief in rectitude. Vfrtupus living 
and good tliouj|ht$- He used to worship Qod with 
deep devotion and observed af| the ntiJ^ls.. H® IlSd 


taken Lokmanya Tilak as his Otini and had ftili fiiith 
in Nishkama karma (selfiess service). He worked for 
the uplillment of Hariians also. He never took tea or 
coflfee. He did not take even a sip of water outside. 

In quest of knowledge he stayed at Udupi for two 
years and studied scriptures under the Swamyi of 
Bhandarkeri. Burli spent his last eight to ten yean in 
religious studies and leaching. Aithot^ hif itrength 
was on the decline due to age he continued his usual 
religious observances. Having retired from public 
activities he was so to say in yanaprasthasHrama. 

Burli was blessed with two sons and a daughter. 
Ail of them are married and well-placed in life. Burli 
died at Bangalore at his son's residence on 27 
October, 1981. Besides the treasure of his hard 
labour i.c. Lightning C/iv/ie/’publications, Burli has 
left to posterity a living example of pure and honcsi 
and dedicated life. 

Artide by Govindmoorty Desai in Burli Abhinan- 
dana Granth: artide by Surendra Dani in Samyukta 
Kamatak (Daify Newspaper of 30.10. J98I.) Ii0bma- 
tion collected close relatives qf Burli sitting In 
Dharwar; personal knowledge q/ the author; Kanna- 
dada Kalu Satamana (25 years (tf'Kannada ) (Silver 
Jubilee publication qf Minchina Ball!) ed. Biadu 
Madhav Burli and K K Gokak. 


BUX, GULAM MOHAMMAD 
-See under Gama 
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CARIAPPA, KODENDARA MADAPPA 

(1899- ) 


Kode nd am Madappa Cariappa was born on 28 
January, 1899 in Sadvarasanth^ North Cooig. His 
inottinr*a name was Kavoi and father’s name was 
Kodendaia Madappa. In Cooig Madappa was one of 
a few flnt persons to have received university 
education He was a di^iictoffker in the old Mysore 
State and during Diwan Seshadri Aiyer’s time 
occupied a high post before he retired. Kodendani 
Madivpa and Kaveri were blessed with four male 
and two female children The second son is Cariappa 
who l^r became known as Gmeral Cariappa. 

After completing his schooling in Mercara in 1917 
Cariappa joined the Preudency College, Madras. 
During the First Great War, he was selected by the 
then Army Head Quarter in India to be trained as a 
Cadet for King’s Omimission The trainees here 
were given Ki^’s Commission a§ Second Lieute* 
nantsfrmn 1 December 1919. Posted as a 2/Lieut in 
the Carnatic Regiment, he wrat to Mdkopotamia 
(now called Iraq). Later he was appointed as (Quarter 
Master and still later as an Aihutant 

From 1922 to 1943, whra he appointed 
AQMO Eastern Command in Calcutta, Carirqrpa 
worked hard in different c^radties. In 1925, he went 
as a Lieutenant on a ouise aroundihe world on his 
own to see the armies in Malaya, China, Japan, 
America and soon. Later he wassentas AAQMOof 
the 26th Division in Arakan. In 1945, he was in the 
rank of a Brigadier. 

In January 1947, he was one of the two Indian 
Brigadiers to be selected u> go as students to the 
Imperial Defence College in London.- He was 
recalled ftom there in June 1947 before India 
beoune a free cmmtry. He was a Member erf* the 
Army Partition Conunittee to plan the partitkm 
the Army between India and Paiustaa On 15 August 
1947, he was appmnted as DepuQ' OSS at Army 


Headquarter in the rank of a Maior-General when 
the late General Sir Robert Lockhartwas appointed 
the first Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army 
with effect from 15 August, 1947. 

Cariappa was then appointed G.O.C.‘in*C Eastern 
Comnumd in the rank of Lieut-General in 
December 1947. From there early in Januar>' 1948 
he was called to take over command of the then DEP 
(Delhi East Pai^b Area) now called Western 
Conunand to be in charge of operations in Jammu 
and Kashmir. After the hostilities in Jammu and 
Kashmir ceased at the end of December 1948, he was 
appointed the first Indian Commander-in-C^hief of 
the Army with effect from 15 January, 1949 in the 
tank of a full General. He completed four years of 
command on 14 January, 1953 and in July 1953 the 
India Government sent him as High Commissioner 
for India in Australia and New Zealand. 

He returned from there in April 1956. Since then 
he has been visiung schools and colleges. Rotary. 
Lions and other clubs and public meetings to interest 
the youth in the Defence Services and at the same 
time reminding them of their duty to a free India as 
lo^ citizens of the country. All his life time he had 
bden very much interested in all games including 
riding, P^o, hunting and ail other horse exercises. 
He was the Chairman of the Rani Laxmibai College 
of Physical Education in Gwalior and President of 
the AU'india Council of Sports for some three years. 

Garii^ipa was mentioned in Despatches during 
Great War 11 and was awarded the Order of the 
British Empire (O.B.E.). The President of U.S.A, 
Hany Truman conferred on him the Order of Chief 
Commander of the Legion of Ment-the first Indian 
to recqjve it He visited Nepal in 1952. His Majesty 
Tribhuvan conferred on him the Honorary rank of a 
full General in the Nepalese Ar^. The 
University in 1953, the Mysore University in 1978 
and the Mangalore UniversiQr in 15^3, awar^d 
honorary doctorates on him. ' 

Since his return fidm AiMtialia he visited ^kbtan 
five tun«itn 1958,1959,1962,1964 and 1967 on 
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own on whai ^ used to call as a "seirappointed one 
nuui goodwill mission**. He stayed there as the guest 
of the then Presidents. In October 1964, he visited 
East Pakistan on his own to study the problem of the 
Indian refi^ees. 

Cariappa was invited by the British Government 
as their guest from 23 July till 5 August, 1978. He 
was also invited by the Members of the Dinner Club 
of the graduates of the Imperial Defence College in 
Australia, which Club Cariappa himself had started 
as far back as 1954 when he was the High Commis* 
sioner there, to be the Chief Guest at their 28th 
Annual Dinner in November 1981. 

In 1964, he was invited by the President of the 
World Veteran Federation in America to be a World 
Federation Member. He accepted the invitation and 
he visited Canada, America, Japan and China as a 
World Federation Member. 

Cariappa is now leading a quiet life in Mercara 
doing his public service quietly for the three people 
he got 'wedded* to, just before he retired from the 
Army in January 19S3;-these three people are-Ex* 
servicemen, their widows and orphans, the youth of 
the country and the unfortunate millions of 
backward classes. 

Bio-data of General K. M. Cariappa supplied by 
Cariappa himself'; General Cariappa by /• M. 
Muttanna, a Kannada Book published by Kannada 
Sahifya Parishat, Bangalore: 'General 

Cariappa'-from a Kannada book, Ballavarodane, by 
K Chennabasappa published by Pratibha 
Granthamale, Dharwad; 'General Cariappa' an 
article published in Kasturi, a Kannada Monthly by 
'Kakememi'July 1972. 

K. S. Savanur 


CHACKO, L C. (1876-1966) 


The famous Sanskrit scholar and grammarian, 
1. C. Chacko was bom on 25 December, 1876, in the 
village of Pulinkunnam of the District of Alleppy in 
Kerala. His father was Shri Kora of lUipparambil 
house, and his mother was Anna. 

Chacko lud his school education at Alleppy and 
Kottayaih. In 1899 he passed the B.A Degree 
Exaiitination from Trivandrum with Sanskrit as his 
main subject For about two years, he worked as 
Heacbhaster jn a Middle School, and lor some time 
as a Siib'Editor of Nastani Deepika, 


In 1901, he left for England for higher studies on 
scholarship given by the State Gbvemment From 
the University of London he toedt the de^pee of B.Sc. 
(Hons) with Physics as his main sulyect M.iLS.M. 
and ARCS, were the other titles he earned from 
England when he returned to India in 1906. 

In the State of Travancoie, Shii Chacko served for 
a pretty long time in the Department of Industries 
and Commerce and retired from that Department in 
1931, as Director and Head of the Dep^ment. 

Shri Chacko became famous in the literary world 
by his unique work Panineeya Pradyotham in Malay- 
alam. It was the result of his tireless endeavour for a 
quarter of a century. This,lar|(e book was rightly 
honoured by the Central Akademy of Uterature'by 
being selected for award in 1967. The book 
comprises of a detailed commentary for the 
Ashtadhyay of the great sage Panini. I^ides this 
grammatical work, Chadco has contributed to tlw 
section of literary criticism, by his articles retaUng to 
the Puranas. A few of his autobiographical remini¬ 
scences also have been published. Valmikiyute 
Lokathdiin the world of Valmiki), Jeevithasmarana- 
kal (Reminisceni^s of tribe), Kristhu Sahasra 
Namam (Skt), Chila Sabdangalum Avayute Rudhar- 
thangalam, Sir Thomas Moore are the other booki 
that may be mentioned to his credit 

Shri Chacko's contributions are not limited to 
literature alone. He made a deep and detailed study 
of the minerals of Kerala and laid the foundaUon for 
exploring the mineral wealth of Kerala. As Director 
of the Department of Industries and Commerce, he 
contributed his wide knowledge at this end. 

Shri Chacko's store of knowledge was wide and 
extensive. Besides university education, he mastered 
Astrology, Rhetoric, History, Linguistics, etc. by self- 
efforts. Brides being a scholar in English, San^Erit 
and Malayalam, he had a working knowledge of 
Latin, French, Greek and Syriac. He died on 27 May, 
1966. 

Chacko /. C-Sahityakaradiaiy, published by the 
Kerala Sahitya Akademy: A Hswavignana Kosam, 
published by the S.P.CS. Ltd: Kottayam. 

P. Kunji Krishna Menon 


CHAGLA, M.C. (1900-1981) 


Muhammad Aii Cureem Chagla wa bom on 30 
Septonber, 1900. Jurist, Ju^, Educatioidst, 
Diplomat and (Zaitml Cabinet M^ter, Chagla wdl 
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always be remembered by posleriiy a fervent 
nationalist and a fearless democrat. He was born in a 
rich merchant family, lost his mother when he was 
barely five years old. His grand parents were fond of 
him and gave him good education. He was sent to St. 
Javier’s High School in Bombay and then entpre^ 
coU^e of the same institution. He was a model 
student and cultivated a deep and abiding love pf 
literature-both eastern and western and an 
extraordinary talent for public speaking. Ir^ 191^ 
Chagia went to U.K. for higher studies. He took the 
B.A. degree in modern history of the Oxford 
University and at the same time studied law. He was 
called to the Bar from the Inner Temple. He returned 
to India in 1922. For some time (1927*30) he taught 
constitutional law at the Law College, ^y (ate thirties 
C|iagla had developed a good legal practice, and was 
prominent both at the Bar and in public life. In 1941 
he was appointed Puisne Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, and on India’s getting independence, was 
elevated to the post of Chief Justice in 1947, which 
post he continued to hold for the next eleven years. 
During his judgeship, he was a member of the Law 
Commission from 19SS-58 and an ad>hoc Judge of 
the International Court at the Hague from 1957-60. 
In January 1958 he very ably conducted inquiry 
regarding investment of funds of the Life Insui^ce 
Corporation. In 1961 he was member of the 
Commission which inquired into the Akali dispute. 

Chagia entered politics as a Muslim Leaguer, 
when Jinnah was striving for Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Later, when Jinnah turned a communalist and began 
to support the two-nation theoiy and emphatically 
stated that it was wrong to equate religion with 
nadonality. Both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
accordng to Chagia, shared a common heritage, a 
common past and had to live together. Hie partition 
of the country was a tragedy and a calamity. 

As a jurist and a judge Chagia alwt^ys tried to get a( 
heart of the problem. Once he got hold of relevant 
and material facts it was ^sy for him tp come a ftiir 
and equitable conclusion. During period he 
presided over the Bombay High Court, he success¬ 
fully fought for the independence of the Judiciary 
and refused to be dictated by the Executive. 

His second achievement was the confidence 
inspired in the pmmon man about getting justice 
from the High Court. Whatever the l^slatioi^ he 
brought to bear on it a progressive dutlook. As 
Palkhivala has pointed out, There is an 
immeasurable amount of good in Chagla’s 
judgement He likes to rest his jut^ements on 
enduring fir^ principles. He illumined justioe and 
humanised law’. 


Frpfp Itily began Chi^ila’s career as a 
diplomat. He was appointed India's Ambassador to 
the United States of America and held that important 
post for three years. He succeeded in his task pf 
improving the relations between the two ppumries, 
reppnipg Arnencan attitudes and views towards 
international affairs to his Government and 
explaining tq the U.3-4 tbe real nature and purpose 
of Indian PPiiPies. Ha elucidated India's policy of. 
non-alignment which was much misunderstood in 
the U.S.A. and the harm that country was doing to 
India by providing arms to Pakistan. He also spoke to 
many associations about India's problems and the 
elforts made by the Government tq tnpdemiae the 
country and ra^e thf Standard of living ot its people. 
During his period atj i^hassador to the U.S.A. and 
High Commissioner to U.K. (1962-63) he 
established contacts with ail sections of life, was 
deservedly popular and enhanced the reputation of 
his country. His advocacy of Indian cause was out¬ 
standing. 

In 1963 on his return from U.K. he was inducted 
into his cabinet by Prime Minister NfihffV Hf' W94 
given the portfolio of p^^ifah^p. A « 

member rf ths\S;radi#ie'«( tk fembey University 
apd 194647. He felt strongly 

fkt education shdiild have a national perspective 
and uniform policies. M India was entering the 
modern age the einphasis in education should be on 
science and technolo^. Jo bring aboqt the change 
Chagia set up committees to prepare model sptaqol 
text books and an ediieatipn commission to po into 
the curricula of the vanQqs subjects taught at the 
University level. During his visit to the U.S.S.R he 
had been much impressed by the progress made in 
educetion and ^ienice in that epuniry and wanted 
our schools and universities to emoiate the example^ 
To improve the tmality of tea^hihS he stefied tour 
training centimes ih lk Amby- 'fn taise the status 
and dignity oFtkfiHei^'lHijpive them improved pay- 
scale. English' oitr window on advanced 
scientific kiiowledge said on international affairs and 
he wanted this WMdwiie'mmaih open for all times. 
R^nal 18 ^ 1 ^^. may . develdp and Hmdt n¥iy 
become one dgy pf tide eountty, 

but he fell tk^ Smhtid ever have an 

hopounhle ptie* in adveahnnal system. 

In 19(^1 to the Ministry of 

External ^iyi%, 'i% -ajm'wm> to develop ftiendly 
relations witki .TOii^boprs. He therefore 

he festghed'O^'^^^^^k^siie. 
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In i964AS he pleaded very ably India’s case 
regarding Kashmir before the Swurity Council of the 
UN. He also led the Indian dele|^tib£l b thb 
Commonwealth EducalfoH Conference to the 
general ConfereiKv nl rite UNESCO and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. In 
recognition of his services honours tivere $ fowercd 
on him by Indian as well as foreign universities. He 
was awarded LLD. by the universities of Hanford, 
Philadelphia Boston, Leningrad, hiidab and 
fianaras. His publications are The Indian Cansiitu- 
tion. Law, Liberty d Ltfe, The Individual and the 
State, An Ambassador Speaks,lJnity and Language, 
Education and the Nation-. 

His resignation in 1967 IVom the Central 
Ministry did not mean an end of his public career. 
He continued to take active pan in public affairs till 
almost his death in February 1981. 

Roses in December being Chagia ‘s autobiography 
(1974); also other writings; obituary notices in the 
Journal q) the Asiatic Society qf Bombay; Times 
India dated 10 February, 1981 and other Journals and 
newspapers. 

V. O. OlUHE 


CHAKLADAR, HARANCHANDRA (1874-1958) 


Bom at Dakshinpara, a village in the district of 
Faridpur (now in Ban^desh) on 22 My, 1874, 
Haranchandra was the youngest son of his parents, 
Kasichandra and Kalitara. He lost his father at a 
tender age and was for some time taken care of by his 
elder brother, Anathbandhu. 

After passing the Entrance Examination of 
Calcutta University in the first division in 1891 
Haranchandra entered the first year class of the 
General Assembly's Institution (now Scottish 
Church College), Calcutta. He did lUs First Arts in 
1893 and wihi a sclfolarship. In 1896 he took his 
B.A. with honours in English and was placed in the 
second class. Next year he got his M.A. in English, 
having been placed fifth in the list 

Meanwhile in 1894, Haranchandra came in 
conta^ with Satischandra Mukheiji, a genuine 
patrfot and prophet of national education in the early 
2(M century. Both Satischandra and tlus famous 
saint Byayakfishna Goswami played a significant 
role in stuping his personality. After taking a 
master's de^ee Haranchandra started life as an 


Has 

assistam cd'Satischandra and taught pnvate students. 
He. also secured a job in the Indian ffostal Depart¬ 
ment Calcutta. 

Hararuhandra was only twei^-three when he 
contributed to The Dawn (AprU, May, July, August 
November 1897; January, March, May-AugUSt 
October 1898; September 1899; October, December 
1900; January, August November-December 1901; 
Mareh, September-November 1902; January, July, 
September 1903), a competent En^ish rendering 
with commentaries, "Svaraiyasiddhih" from the 
original Sanskrit work of Bhaskarananda on Vedanta 
in collaboration with Durgacharan Vedanta- 
Samkhya-Tirtha. Apart from his teamed essays on 
"Bertgali as spoken by the Bengalis" (September 
1904-January 1906), “Fifty years ago; The wocsofa 
class of Bengal peasantry under European indigo 
planters” (July 1905) and “Mantune activity and 
enterprise in ancient India: Intercourse and trade by 
sea with China” (May, June-August 1910; February, 
May, August-September 1911; February-Mar<^ 
1912), quite a substantia) number of writirigs from 
the pen of Haranchandra appeared in The Dawn. 

Stimulated by genuine patriotism Haranchandra 
resigned from the government service and joined the 
National Council of Education, Bengal, as an 
Assistant Secretary, Assistant Superintendent and a 
Lecturer in Science in 1906. After a five-year tenure 
at the Council of Education during which he earned 
esteem of his students, Haranchandra joined Sibpur 
High School (now Shibpur Dinabandhu Institution) 
as Headmaster in 1911. He then worked in 
successiorf as a lecturer in the Ripon (now Surendra- 
nath) College, Calcutta (1913-1915), the Bihar 
National College (1915-1917) and again a brief stint 
with the Ripon College (1917-1918). Meanwhile in 
1918, Haranchandra had obtained tire post of a 
lecturer in the department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture of Calcutta University. When the depm- 
ment of anthropology opened in 1920, his services 
were requisitioned for it. He served for about twenty 
years and retired in 1937. 

Haranchandra was elected President of the sectjon 
of Anthropology and Archaeology at the TwenQr- 
third Indian Science Congress, held at Lahore in 
1936 where he delivered an address on ^Probtems of 
racial composition of the Indian people.” 

Haranchandra spent the later part of his life in 
studies and mechtatioa He was for some time in 
charge of Biiayakrishna Math at Puri, Orissa. He died 
at his Calcutta residence on 19 January, 19^. 

A>art from his many sided interests in difTerent 
branchm of knowledge, Harandumdra learned and 
spwMised in some ten or more languages, Oriental 
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and European. He carried on with his and 
research with n^eticulous care and derficated 
industry. His unflinching candour and mtelligence 
are manifest in almost eveiything he wrote. 

Haranchandra’s notable contributions include the 
following: Thefirst outlines qf 'a systematic anthropth 
logy of Asia (tr. from the ori^nal Italian of V. 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri), Calcutta, 1921; Studies in 
KamasutraQfyatspyana,CsAc\iVa^ 1924; Aiyan occu¬ 
pation of eastern India in early Vedic times, Calcutta, 
192S; Social life in ancient India : Studies in 
Vatsctyana’sKamasutra. Calcutta, 1929; The Geo¬ 
graphy of Kalidasa, Calcutta, 1963; 
Srisngurugranthasahibji (tr. with notes from the 
original Gurumukhi into Bengali), S Vols., Berham- 
pore (Orissa), 1364*1376 B.S. 

HariUas Mukhetjee and Uma Mukhetjee, The 
origins oj the national educational movement, 
Calcutta, 1957, pp. 315-356; Amrita Bazar JPairtka 
(Calcutta), Wednesday, 22 January, 1958, p. 5; T C. 
Kaychaudhun, Haranchandra CHdMadar, Praiya- 
viifya-rarangini, ed. D. C. Sircar, Calcutta, 1969, pp, 
255-257; Sunil Bandyopadhyciy, Haranchandra 
Chakladar : Bharatatmara cinmaya abhifnana , 
Pasdmvanga (Calcutta), 3 August, 1973, pp. 1371- 
1374; Sbyamal Kumar Roy, Biblioffraphies of eminent 
Indian anthropologists, Calcutta, 1974, pp. 33-37. 

Sunil Banoydpadhyay 

CHAKRAVARTY, NUtMALA SUNDARl 
-See under Anandamayi Maa 

CHAKRABORTY, SIBRAM (1903*1980) 

Sibram'Chakraborty, one of the most popular and 
eminent writers in Bengali was born on 13 
December, 1903. His father, Sibaprasad Chakra- 
borty, though a native of Chachol, North Bengal, 
refused to be tied to the etivirons of his native village 
and preferred to move from place to place. The 
boyhood of Sibram was thus spent in several places. 
His mother, Sibarani, was noted for her pious habits. 

Sibram was bora at Daqipara in North Cakuta. 
He inherited from his father itinerant habits. Even 
before he completed his schooling, jie Idft his home 
and after wandering in several pla^ he came over 
to Calcutta. He came in contact with the well-known 
revolutkmaiy leader. Bipin Behari Gai^uly. But he 
was more drawn to the movement of non- 
oo<Hteration Parted by Oandl^l Young Sibram 
lounged himself into the movement and served a 


brief term of imprisonmertt. About this time he was 
introduced to Oeshbandhu Chitiaranian Das, who 
helped him liberally in the early days of his struggle 
for a living. Sibram served apprenticeshin in 
journalism for a brief spell tiU he d^ded to devote 
his time and talents in literary pursuits. 

Aa. the commencement of his literary career 
Sibram came in close contact with the 'Kallol' litenuy 
group, m general, and Hremendra Mitra and 
Achintya Kumar Sengupta, in particular. Sibram, 
however, evinced his desire to adopt literary pursuits 
in his own way without being influenced by any 
particular school. His works, from the beginning, 
reveal the impression of a singularly individualistic 
style. 

Sibram’s flrst poem 'Kokil Dake' was published in 
tile Bharatt. He was then barely seventeen years old. 
His next publication, following in quick succession, 

was Mantw Master illustrated with drawings and 
sketches Saila Chakraborty. Two books of poems 
-Manush mid Chumban made their appearance in 
print in 1929. Sibram also wrote regular features, 
specially meant for juvenile readers, in the columns 
of Mouchak. He wrote, besides, a number of short 
stories. AcoUection of his short stories was published 
under the tide of Premer Bichitra Gati. Sibram was, 
however, more drawn to comic wribngs for the 
entertainment of juvenile readers. Among these 
Anek Hash!, Digvgayi Harshavardhan, Ban Ihehe 
Falfye, Bari Theke Paliyer Par, Harshavardhaner 
Nanan Kanda. Pran Niye Tanatani, Adwitiya Sibram 
and Adventure deserve special mention. Sibram 
excelled in his writings for the children. But he was 
also a skilful writer on topics of serious import. His 
book entitled, Moscow Bpnam Pondicheny is the 
work of a mature and versatile mincL Iswar Pritiiivi 
Bhalobasha, an autobiographical work written in the 
closing stage of his life won wide applause from 
readers as well a^ literary critics. 

Sibram's contribution did not go unrewarded. In 
1960 he received the Mouckdc Award. He was also 
the recipiem of PnftiUa Ku'Har Manorial Award 
and Anaoda Award. TIte Vidyaaagar Award 
presented by the Oovemmemtd'West Bengal came 
as a fitting but postinimous reward (IMl). 

A prolific writer, Sibram wrote more than two 
hundrml books, Ktabiishing his claim to be regarded 
as one of the most popular writera in Bengali. 

I^bram remained a bachdor tiirous^ Ute and 
spent most d'hs tife in a rented room of a Mess- 
cum-Boarding Hotnw in Oehtral Qtktttia. He 
shunned pubhe^ as miidi as affluem hving. His 
manners were plain, giWhg the impress a mind 
possessed df dtildiy» shimiicfty. 
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He paired away, i^ed sevemy-^ven on 28 
August, 1980. 

Stbram Qutkrabony isa very popular name in the 
sphere d* Bengali literature. Primarily known as a 
successful juvenile vmter, his superb wit uui 
humour is ei^yed by all readers, irrespective of age. 

Rasa Sahifyik hinchiu : Edited by Kumamh 
Ghosh: interview with Dr. Prosit Rattian Roy 
Chowdhury, a close associate of Late Sibram 
Chakraborty. 

Barun Kumar Chakraborty 


CHAKRABORTY, TARAFADA (1909-1975) 


Tarapada Chakraborty was born on 1 April, 1909 
in the village of Kotaiip^ in the district of Faridpur 
now in Bangladesh. His parentage was in a way 
illustrious and the boy Tarapada had the privilege of 
being initiated in an academic as weli as artistic 
atmosphere. 

Alongwith his acadeniic background, he came in 
contaa with a few distinguished musidans at a very 
early age. His unde. Ram Chandra Chakraborty who 
had a vocal training in classical music from one Jahur 
Khan of Delhi was primarily responsible for 
Tarapada Chakraborty's interest in raga music. 

He came to Calcutta at the incentive of being taken 
into the staff of the AlRas a tabla accompanist but he 
was actually in s^rch of a Guru from whom he could 
leam alap and dhrupad, kheyal. and thungri. 
Manmatha Ganguly, a distinguished solidtor of 
Calcutta and a great patron of classical music helped 
the boy in this regard and asked Satkari Malakar to 
takeuptlMboyashisdisdple. Late mage he became 
a disciple of tlw renowned musician, Sangeetacharya 
Girga Sankar Chakraborty. 

His training thus completed under two great 
masters, Tarapada ChakraborQr started giving 
recitals at distinguished music cirdes and 
conferences and soon r»ched a position in eastern 
India which is still unsurpassed by any other locd 
musician. 

Tarapa^ Chakraborty’s style (ft singing was parti- 
cutaufy his own. From Gw^r, from Agra, frinn 
Kirarat he could pidt up the best in tbm traditions 
and could blend his own style in a way as to ^ec-. 
tuate a didiflgtttshed styk itsetf. 

Tdinpada CXidddwfty was a scholar cd no niea^ 
calibcd and redd a vast amount of diudcology. 


clihanda ami akuifcar as well as indiaii tala system. 
Moreover, he was a very good composer as u a 
poet. AU these ccanMned together placed turn in a 
veiy unique position wherefrom he cmild visualize 
music from a purely aesthetic standpoint, Thmeafe a 
number of ragpradhan Bengali soi^ which he 
compost and sang in conferences. The ragas whkh 
he mostly sang in concerts were sinmie in their 
delineation but sublime in approi^. &iddha 
Kaiyan, Malkosh, Darbari Kanara, Puriya were such 
ragas he liked to demonstrate. 

In recognition of his outstmiding atUunmmits 
Tarapada Chakraborty was given award by the State 
Akademy and Fellowship by the SangecR Natak 
Akademy of New Delhi. Middle in life he revised to 
<sing over the AIR for grounds that seemed to him 
dishonourable for an artist of his eminence. He also 
refused the Padmashree award. 

Tarapada Chakraborty left behind him a good 
number of vocalists in Bengal as his students. Unfbr^ 
tunately, Tarapada Chakraborty has no commercial 
records to his credit though he sang a numbm' of 
ragas in a number of conferences which are the veiy 
best judged by any Indian stardard. He had ofcoune, 
two records of ragpradhan Bengali songs. He also 
composed a number of ragas of which C2iha)^ 
Hin^l has been recently popular. He died at his 
residence in Calcutta on 1 September, 1975. 

itfonnation supplied by Manas Chakraborty, son of 
Late Tarapada Chakraborty. 

Arun Bhattacharya 


CHALIHA, BIMALAPROSAD (1912-1971) 


An indefatigable champion of the Gandhian cons¬ 
tructive programme, leader of tlw Congress and 
Chief Minister of Assam for about thirteen years, 
Bimalaprosad Chaliha was one of the key figtues in 
the national scene of life and politics about 
middle of the twentieth century. 

The Chalihas were not autochthonous to the soil 
(tf Assam. Their earliest knovm forbear, one Sheo 
Rai (Sheonandan Rai) was a Luid OAicm under a 
petty Hindu, possil^ Raiput, Raja in whatisnowtlw 
Etgwah distria of Uuar Pradesh. Later persecutttms 

of rei^ m the dmn^on of 

Gooch Behar (Koch BiharLd ipmwhiw Iringdom in 
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the sixteenth century comprising general districts of 
North and besides Goalpara, Kamrup and Darrang 
from Assam. They were absorbed there as Kotwals, 
i.e., officers charged with maintenance of law and 
ortter and the public utility services, in Bimala- 
prosad Chaiiha, who steps ofl’in the eleventh degree 
from Shrtram fiai, the residuum of the collective 
experiences and wisdom of the Chalihas marked its 
apogee. The youngest of the five sons and five 
daughters of i^i Bahadur Kaliprasad Chaliha (1856- 
1914) lawyer, tea planter and philanthropist, by his 
wife Nikuigalata, Bimalaprosad was born on 26 
March, 1912 at Sibsagar. Three daughters and the 
eldest son having predeceased him, Kaliprasad felt a 
little desolate and forlorn in the late years of his life 
inspite of his wealth and opulence. Bimalaprosad 
was only two years of age when his father died. Kali* 
prasad’s second surviving son, Taraprasad Chaliha 
(1890-1948), who was the third Assamese to be 
call^ to the bar from the Inner Temple, London, 
had to settle all domestic chores. 

Bimalaprosad had his early lessons in the three R's 
at home through a private tutor. A maestro from 
Manipur, Tombi Sing, was hired to teach him dance 
and music. He learned also the tabia and had a 
commendable hand on it. In the early stages of his 
life, he was known to have acquitted himself 
creditably in several dramatic performances at 
Sibsagar both as actor and singer. This taste for 
music and the fine arts he retained all through his 
life. 

In 1928, Bimalaprosad passed the Matriculation 
Examination from the Sibsagar Government High 
School, and was admitted into the Qty College, 
Calcutta, as a student of the LSc. Class. Although he 
had read there for two years, he did not take the final 
examination, and prepared himself for*particii»tion 
in the Civil Disobedience Movement under 
Gandhiji's leadership. He was elected **pro-tem’’ 
President of the Assam Provincial Congress 
Committee when ttw dufy elected President, Shri 
Bishnuram Medhi, was whisked away to gaoL 

In 1932, Bhnalapiosad was sentmoed to six 
months' imprisonment for defiance of prohibitory 
orders under section 144, IPC, at Sibsagar. After his 
release frcnn gaol, 1 m enlisted himself in carrying 
forward the message of the charkha, from one village 
to another. He designed a n^ type of spinning 
wheel and exhibited it before Gandhyi when the 
latter visited Sibsagar in 1934. Mahattna Gandhi 
admired his ingenuity and inventive geruus and 
commissioned him to ulideigb a special training in 
cottage industries, in the ashrama at Madhubani, 
Bihar, then run by Mathuradas Purushottamdas. He 


also conferred on BimaiiM^rosad membership of 
both All India Spinners' Assodatiort and All India 
Village Industries Association. 

Bimalaprosad's fame as a constructive worker 
spread far and wide. In 1937, he was elected 
Secretary, Assam Branch of All India Spinners’ 
Association, an office he held till 1942. During this 
period he established a number of ashramas on 
Gandhian pattern for construaive work in Khadi 
and vill^e uplift. After a short spell of power in 
ministerial post and as MLA, he was appointed 
Regional Organiser for constructive work. Eastern 
Zone, by U. N. Dhebar, President, AlCC, for a 
period of five years. 

Nevertheless, it is not as a constructive worker but 
as a politician and statesman that he is chiefly 
remembered. In 1942, he was arrested and kept 
confined in gaol for two years as a security prisoner. 
In 1946, in the second general election, he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly from the 
Sibsagar West (Non-Muhammadan General) consti¬ 
tuency. In 1947, he was inducted into the Council of 
Ministers as Parliamentary Secretary, Co-operation, 
Gram Panchayat, Village Uplift and Cottage 
Industries, by the then Premier of Assam, Gopinath 
Bardoloi. He formulated a scheme for 
reconstruction of the villages. In the first place, the 
villagers were to be organised into Panchayats; 
secondly, they were to have at least two co-operative 
trading societies, thirdly, there were to be workshops 
for utilisation of the surplus labour-power of the 
countryside; fourthly, a rural bank that would ofter 
financial subsidies to those who were willing to 
pursue small trades and callings, and finally, there 
shall be a co-operative bank at the apex which would 
float loans to the rural co-operatives. 

The first of these institutions, the Assam Co¬ 
operative Apex Bank, was established in 1948 and 
Bimalaprosad Chaliha was its first Chairman. To 
give purpose and direction to the cottage industries, 
he also formed the Assam Co-operative Cottage 
Industries Association in lb48 of which again he was 
the first Chairman. 

In 1950, oii the death of Gopinath Bardoloi, Shri 
Bishnuram Medhi became the Chief Minister of 
Assam, and in the reshuflling of the Council of 
Ministers, Chaliha was left out. Chaliha once again 
plunged whole soul into constructive work; but ere 
long he was appointed General Secreta^, Assam 
Pradesh Congress Committee (1950). In 1952, he 
was elected President, APCC^ and in the following 
year he was elected to the Lok Sabha from the 
Sibsagar constituency in a by-decUon. in 1954, he 
resigned presidentship of the APCX in favour of Shn 
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Mahendra Mohan Chaudhury. This otTice alternated 
between them tor about a decade, e.g., Chaliha, 
1952-54, Chaudhury, 1954-56. Chaliha, 1956-58, 
and Chaudhury, 1958-59. During his second term as 
President of the APCC, the sixty-third si^on of tiie 
Indian National Congress was helb at Gauhati, and it 
was Chaliha who was elected Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the said session. 

In the general eiecuon of 1957, Chaliha stood for 
election to the Legislative Assembly of the State 
from the Amguri constituency in Sibsagar but had to 
concede defeat to his rival, Shri Khagendninath 
Barbarua of the R.C.P.i. This did not, however, 
tarnish his image in the public eye. In the 
reconstituted Assembly it was Shri B. R. Medhi who 
was again elected Leader of the Congress Legislature 
Party and consequently Chief Minister. However, 
his election was by a slender minority and the Party 
was virtually split into .two. Under the circums¬ 
tances, Bimalaprosad Chaliha, who was the 
President of the Pradesh Congress Committee at tlie 
time, was found to be the only “consensus” 
candidate commonly acceptable to all the MLAs. He 
was, therefore, unanimously elected Leader of the 
Party and Chief Minister, even though he was not an 
MLA at the time. 

Chaliha formed his Government on 27 
December, 1957, and began his long innings of 
power for a record number of years, Le.,i a total of 
twelve years and ten months ending 31 October, 
1970. In 1958, he ollered himself as a candidate in a 
by-election to the Assembly from Badarpur, a 
predominantly Muslim constituency in the Bengali- 
speaking district ol Cachar and scored a resounding 
victory. 

During thirteen years of three successive adminis¬ 
trations by him, viz., 1957-61, 1962-66 and 1967-70, 
it was Chaliha who held the centre of the stage totally 
unchallenged by anybody alike in the party or in the 
organisation so much so that Shri S. C Kakati, a 
senior journalist, who is no uncritical admirer of 
Chaliha, describes “the Assam" between 1957 and 
1971 as “Chaliha's Assam”. During this period in 
public life and politics, it was only Chaliha who 
reigned supreme; it was only he whose influence was 
decisive. 

The problems created by the separatist demands 
of th^ hill tribes and the Nagas led to the emergence 
of thp new state of Meghalaya comprising Khasi and 
Jainlia Hills and Giro Hills Districts (1970) on the 
one hand, and tlto emergence of Nagaland as a New 
State in the Indian Union, on the other (1962). 

Even then, the ‘rcber Nagas remained for long 
unreconciled. A series td* taUts were held between 


uiem and the Government of India. Eventually in 
September, 1964, a truce was concluded and the 
Gwemment ordered a ceasefire. In the same year, 
the Napland Peace Mission was formed with three 
members, namely, Jaiprakash Narain, Bimaliq>rosad 
Chaliha and Reverend Michael Scott, the London 
host of Shri Z. A Phizo, the rebel Naga leader, The 
m^r burden of the Mission's work fell on the 
shoulders of Chaliha. He had to wander up and 
down the rugged hills, in inhospitable regions and 
difficult terrain, at great risk to his life, spending days 
and nights in ceaseless parleys with the insurgents. 
The Mission continued its work upto 1966. 
Ultimately the storm b^ over. 

In the General Election of 1962, Chaliha secured 
his election to the Assembly from the Sonan 
constituency in the Sibsagar district. His second 
administration was as eventful as was the preceding 
one. In 1962, hosulities broke out between China 
and India over the issue of the Sino-lndia border and 
the Chinese overran a large part of the Indian 
territory in the NEFA (now Arunachal). Althouidt 
they had not planted their feet on the soil of Assam 
proper, the fact remained that they had 
demonstrated the utter vulnerability of the geo- 
politic region that is Assam. The danger, however, 
passed off when China declared a unilateral cease¬ 
fire elTective from the midnight of 21-22 November, 
1962, thus sparing him the necessity of putting into 
eifect his so called “grand design", i.e ., the plan of 
containing the aggression on the north bank region 
of the Brahmaputra. 

In 1964, the Hajongs, a Hinduised Bodo tribe, 
living on the southern slopes of the Garo Hills 
district of Assam projecting into the Mymensingh 
disinct of East Pakistan, were crowded out of Ihetr 
homeland by the communal fanatics of that country. 
Chaliha took measures for thetr speedy rehabili¬ 
tation. 

In Januaiy, 1965, the Mizoa Bving in the Mtao 
Hills district of Assam, whk;h borders on the tri- 
junction of India, Burma and Pakistan, demanded 
creation of a separate Mizo State, to be called 
Mizoram, on the analog of that of the Nagas. It 
took a long time for Chaliha to n^e up his mind on 
the issue. However,on21 December, 1971 that isto 
say, two months after his retirement as Chief 
Ministor, the Parliament passed the conMitution 
(Twentj^enth Amendmem) Bill convertiiv Uk 
M izo pUs Dhtfict into a Union terriiofy and 
confernig on it the status of statehood. 

In Setttember, 1965, the lndo-1^ ¥%r broke out 
with a large scale Pakistani thrust in the Chhamb 
sector in Puigab. Prime MmisterLalbahadurStumri 
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abked his iwo provincial satraps, Btdhan Chandra 
Roy and fiimaiaprosad Chaliha, to gear up civil 
del'ence of their respective suites in the east. The War 
gave Chaliha many a sleepless nighu Fortunately lor 
him, the Pakistanis dared not cross over the 
boundaries of Assam. 

Fhe most vexed problem which Chaliha had ever 
to tackle was that of the illegal inrilirators from East 
Pakisuin, a problem, which because of its intncacies 
can be well described as the Eastern Question. It 
mainly arises out of the intlux of Muslim refugees 
from l^st PakisUin. The political wrangle indulged in 
by the leaders made the solution of the problem 
increasingly difficult. 

The nerveracking tribulations of 1969>70 coupled 
with the severe drain on his physical reserves in 
connection with his work as a member of the Naga 
Peace Mission (1964'M) had made so heavy an 
inroad into his faculties that he became virtually 
incapable of any work, far less that of the Chief 
Minister. So he (ffiered to resign (1970). 

Paradoxically enom^ the worst of his times was 
also the for him. At no time in the past had he 
scaled such heights of popularity as in this period. 
The people and the Party stood behind him in perteci 
phalanx. The people discountenanced all uilks of 
resignation by the Chief Minister; me only 
concession they allowed him was that he should 
delegate his powers and functions to his deputy, Shri 
M. M. Chaudhury, as long as he considered 
necessary for his convalescence. 

, Nevertheless, the goodwill of the people, 
however, ovcrllowing it might be, was no substitute 
for his failing health. On 31 October, 1970, he 
resigned in favour of Shri Mahendra Mohan 
Chaudhury who had already been olViciaiing for 
him. 

On 25 February 1971 Chaliha passed away at 
Shillong, now no longer the capital of Assam. 

Chaliha is survived by Ms wife, Mrs. Amaya 
Chaliha, with whom he was united in 1941, and a 
number of sons and daughters. 

Ciiahha, hianuihar : Vamsaviih, Sibsagar, 1.909; 
ChaUha, Dhurmvswar: Family Tradmon u.v recounied 
to me auiiioi, tieiioiu (GaiaghaiJ, J946; Oiahlia, 
Taiikexwar: Vaimavan irevMd and enlarged), Jorliai, 
1972; Outlma Faiag , His Leiteron mesubjeci lo the 
auiiu»‘,iitbiagar, February, 23,19d0;iiaikia, Chandra 
Prasad (edj : Bimaiaprosad Chaliha, a commemo- 
rafion volume eomammg sketches on his itfeaad times 
by Ills Clitics and adinuers, Gauhaii, 1972; Sharma, 
Benudhar: Dakshmpat Sana, Gauhati, 1967; Guha, 
Amalendu : PlanterrRci/ to Swmtf, New Delhi. 1977; 
Bhuyan, Arun Chandra and De, Stbapad : PaUltcal 


History a) Assam, Uauhan, I9H0;N.B. Coiiiemporaiy 
notices, carried by me peiiodicals and newspa^rs 
. which have been Jreefy used in me compilation the 
entry are loo numerous to be listed. 

S. Chauha 


CHALIHA, PAOMADHAR (1895-1969) 


Bom in 1895 in a Kayastha family of Sibsagar in 
Upper Assam, Padmadhar Chaliha was the son of 
Raibahadur Phanidhar Chaliha through his second 
marriage. His father was originally a government 
servant and was later drawn into the freedom 
struggle and became a Member of the Assam 
Legislative Council (1915-1919). His mother, 
Gunadalata Chalihani, was the grand-daughter of 
the nineteenth century Assamese patriot and martyr 
Maniram Dewan. His eider brother Kuladhar 
Chaliha was also a freedom fighter and social 
worker. 

I^dmadhar Chaliha had his early education at the 
Gk>vemment High School, Sibsi^r. He was 
intelligent and had remarkable grasping power. He 
also evinced great interest in literary and cultural 
aaivities of the town and took active part in them. 
While still in school, he revealed his literary talents 
by writing a large number of <uiicles and poems 
which were published in the contemporary journals 
like Usha‘ (the Dawn) and Banhi (the Flute). 
Debating and acting were his two other hobbies. In 
1908, at the tender age of thirteen, he passed his 
Entrance Examination standing first among the 
Assamese students of the Assam Valley, and 
securing highest marks in English. He was awarded a 
monthly scholarship of rupees twenty by the 
Government of Assam to prosecute higher studies. 
He joined Cotton College, Gauhati, and in 1910 
passed Intermediate (Arts) Examination, standii^ 
first in Assam and thirteenth in the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. He also secured the highest marks in English 
among all successful candidates. He then proceeded 
to Calcutta and two years later passed B.A. from 
Presidency College with honours in English. On his 
return to Assiun, Chaliha was immediately offered a 
teaching assignment in the Phuleswari Institution of 
Sibsagar. He served for about two years and then 
went badt to Calcutta for further studies, tn 1916 he 
INissed M. A. in English literature ^md four years later 
took his B.L. degri^. His contact with some of the 
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contctnponuy Bengali writers and scholars had a 
profound in^t on his young mind and it 
sharpened his literary talents. In his first 
collection of poems, t^ulani (the garden), was 
published when he was still a student of the post¬ 
graduate classes in Calcutta. 

From his childhood, like many Indians of those 
days, Chaliha aspired for a career in the Indian Civil 
Service. But paitly due to financial difficulties and 
partly diw to the outbreak of the First World War he 
could not fulfil his ambition of visiting Enidand and 
prepare himself for a career in the civil service, and he 
became a lawyer instead. His Iqpil career, though 
short, was undoubtedly very promising. The 
launching of the non-co-operation movement, 
however, brought about a distinct change in his life. 
In response to Gandhiii's call of the tK^^tt of the 
court, he gave up praaice and joined the movement 
for which he was imprisoned for a short time. His 
nationalistic songs became even more popular and 
were sung by the young and old alike in all public 
meetings and gatherings. His second anthology of 
patriotic songs. Swarm Sangeet (Songs of Liberty) 
was the product of this time. 

'After his release from jail, Chaliha, wlio had 
already made a mark as a free-lance writer, became a 
full-time journalist. For a few years he edited (jointly 
with another Assamese, Sin^ Dutia Adhikari) a 
fortnightly newspaper Argha. During the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement he assumed charge of two 
other papers, Asamfya (the Assamese) and Banhi 
(tlw nute). Throu^ the columns of these two 
papers he continued to profess nationalism and 
thereby incurred displeasure of the authorities. In 
1944 he was ofl'ered the post of Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner by the Government of Assam. He 
was not happy in his new position and spon left it 
With th6 establishment of the Sibsagar College in 
1947, he became ib Principal. He also continued his 
journalistic activities simultaneously, and at the time 
ofhisdeathon 12 June, 1969, he was the editor of the 
Asom Jyou (Light of Assam) 

Padmadhar Chaliha was indeed a versatile genius. 
He was an erudite scholar, a prolific writer, singer, 
actor, educationist and above all a veiy dedicated 
social worker. His contributiOii to Assamese 
literature, drama and musk was immense. In his 
young days he was iidlueaoed by Uie uforks of 
Bhantendu Harishchandn, OwDeadralil and 
Mahhelichaian Gupta. He alio imbibed fiba^ ftom 
the wrUings of William Shakeipepra end WUter 
SkOtL At kist two of hii aiiiliiOHikl 
Phutani and Swa/W Sengm, bear tml td^mony of 
chi idiileilce, while another one, Rmtgpwe Katha 


Abi (Raiwpur speaks), which in his own words u a 
‘dramatk monologiie*, was es s enti al l y the 
expression of his inienM love for Assam. As a 
dramatist too. Chaliha had left bdlind him a detgt 
impression in tlw minds Of the i^esoit generation td* 
the Assamese writers. Of hk three dramas, Keiie 
Mqfa and Nimammn (Invitation) were satires, while 
the third, Amar^Leela (named after two prindpat 
characters of the play, Amar SifVha end Leela) was 
actually an Assamese versuMi of Shakevieare’s 
Romeo Miet. Besides these, (Chaliha wrote a few 
other books of whkh Mahabir LacHit Borphukan (a 
life sketch of the seventeenth century Assamese 
general Lachit Borphukan who defeated the Mughal 
army led by Raja Ram Singh in 1667), Auui^ya 
Sahiiyahi Rangpurar Barangdni (Contribution of 
Rangpur, viz. one time capital (d* Assmn, to 
Assamese literature) and his own autobiography 
Jibon BinorSur (Me\ody of Life)are most important 
TTte Sahiryaratht qf Assam, a book on the famous 
Assamese litterateur Lakshminath Bezbafua. is his 
only woilt in English langtage. The Assam Sahitya 
Sabha, the principal literary Sodehr oC Assam, had 
honoured him by electing him its Resident for the 
1958 Tinsukia session. Earlier, he presided over the 
musical section of the 1934 session of the Assam 
Sahitya Sabha. 

A great patron of music and fine arts, Chaliha was 
connected with large number of literary and cultural 
organisations of the province. He was an actor of 
great eminence. The role of Amar Singha that he h«d 
once played in his own play Amar-Leeta is still 
remembered by many with nostalgic memory. In his 
personal life, he was amiable arid hospitable and 
knew no dilflerence between rich' and poor, young 
and old. He was fair-looking, not very tall but 
exceedingly handsome. He was kind-h^ed and 
was a constant source of inspiration to the thousands 
of his pupils. To the younger generation he was both 
a friend and a guide. He was a harbinger of the 
student movement in Assam and was one of the 
founders of the Asom Cbhaim Sammilan (Assam 
Students' Conference). In die field of educatibn be 
was a pioneer. His lasting contribution to the cause 
of hkher education was the establishment of the 
Sibsa^ College, of which he was the founder- 
Principal 

OtaiUm, FadnuuBiar, Jibon Binor Sur (in 
Assamese), /96i; Oihattar, Abdrn (§d), Amm 
S(Miya SaMui Piuiika (in Assmae), Niunber U, 
Jortuu, 1971: Goswami, JatimBanatk fed), A$om 
SaRiBa SabbarBRaMUUwaH BmI¥(A CoUiaion <Bf 
Bmmm pitsideMthi addmses ^ the Amam Ubmiy 
Coi^Bte^fiom 1958session m 1972muiem),Jorhm, 
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1973; Sharma. Benudhar, Congnssar KaehMUtodot 
(tn Assamese), Cauhan, t959. 

SHRUTIDEV OOSWAMl 


CHAND, CYAN (DR.) (1893- ) 


Bom at Quetta iyn the North-Western Frontier of 
the Indian suo-continent (now in Pakistan), Cyan 
Chand belonged to an urban lower middle class 
Hindu family. He spent his childhood with his father 
Kanhaiyalal at (^etla and later in Lahore. 

Cyan Chand's entire joint family including his first 
wife and children perished in the Quetta earthquake 
of May 1935. He married Anasuya Wagle from 
Maharashtra, a relative of the famous socialist and 
later Sarvodaya leader Acharya Patwardhan, whom 
he had met at Varanasi. They have two daughters, 
one of whom studied in En^and and got married 
there. 

At Varanasi where Gyan Chand started his 
teaching career, he was closely associated with 
Narendra Deva, Achyut Patwardhan, Rammanohar 
Lohia and other socialist leaders and himself became 
a confirmed socialist. At i^tna he cultivated 
friendship with many people of leftist leanings. 

For a whtle Gyan Chand was in the Secretariat 
service when his learned articles caught the eye of 
Madan Mohan Malaviya who invited him to join the 
Banaras Hindu University as a teacher tn 1920, a post 
he held till 1926. By this time he had made his mark 
not only as a fine speaker but also as an eminent 
economist through his papers presented to the 
Indian Economic Association and contributed to the 
learned journals. No wonder then that at the early 
age of thirty-three he was offered a Professorship at 
the Patna University (Bihar) in 1926. In 1929-3(1 he 
got study leave for h^her studies and obtained his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of London in 1932 
on the thesis on the theme of local Finance in India. 
In 1938 he was elected the President of the Indian 
Economic Conference. 

During his stay in the Patna University (1926-46) 
Dr. Gayan Chand was a centre of academic and 
extra-curricular aaivities. He became an 
indispensable part of the Qunakya Society eA tlas 
Depanment of' Econcmiics; he not only presided 
over its meetings but also gave lectures and took an 
active part in its discussions. Eventually he became 


Its permanent PresidMiL He was so much interested 
in the corporate life of the students that he spoke in 
almost all the stuttous’ oiganisations-tlie Hoidi 
Uteraiy Society, the Archaeologicai and Historical 
Sodety, the Dating Society, the male hostel 
unioiu, and the landies' hall, the Geographical 
Society and the Bazm-e-Adab (Urdu Society) and 
kept the audience spellbound. He attended the 
fuiKtion of even such growing societies as the 
Maithili Sahitya Puishad and the Banga Sahitya 
SamitL As the warden some leading hostels of the 
Patna College, he kept himself in close touch with 
the students and organised a socialist study circle at 
his home. His wife also participated in the cultural 
life of the college and set an example to the women (d* 
Bihar. 

Dr. Gyan Chand served the International 
Monetary Fund as the Chief of its financial division 
of the Far Eastern Section in Washington (1946-59). 
It was indeed a proper recognition of his expert 
knowledge on monetary and banking theories. On 
his return to India, he joined as the Head of the 
Economic section of the Cabinet Secretariat, 
Government of India, at the invitation of Jawaharlkl 
Nehru. But he had to quit in 1951 due to differences 
with Nehru's brand of socialism. 

Dr. Gyan Chand contested the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions from Patna as a socialist candidate in 1952 but 
lost. 

In the tale 1950s Dr Gyan Chand visited several 
socialist countries including China and the U.S.S.R. 
to have a first hand knowledge of the sociaii.st 
economy and to analyse the lundamenul changes 
taking place there. On the invitation of the 
Government oi Briti.sh Guiana (Guyana) in South 
America he worked as an economic adviser there 
and succeeded in giving a commendable compre¬ 
hensive plan for it.s developmeoi. l^tcr he visited 
Sweden to a.vsos the working of her economy in 
terms ol social democracy. He also visited the U.S. A. 
and the ILK. twice. Thus he could compare the 
economy ol the Socialist countries with that of the 
leading capitalist countries of the West. 

Dr. Gyan Chand is the author of about a dozen 
books and more than fitly research papers. His most 
well-known books are reeming Mtthons a) /lulia 
(1939), Esseniials oj, Federal Finance, Finanaal 
AdmMstnuhn In Imlki, Local Fbumee tn IntBa 
0947), The New Economy qf China (19S9) and tlie 
Sadrist Thui^fiamation qf Intttan Eea n an q f (19(5). 
AiaflmbelkvafmdeinQcratr.aoeiitlto 
fte growth ofdemocratic.Sodatixm and iMtkmioiM 
in ladk. He waQU the Indian nationtl pen^atsive to 
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grow and provinciali!»m and regionalism to be 
arrested. It is only by the growth of the whole country 
as an organic whole that the proper development of 
its economy will be possible. He favours family 
planning but wants to relate the problem of Indian 
population control to the economic researches in this 
country. 

After his sojourn in China he appreciated the great 
progress made there after the communist revolution 
of 1949. In India he denounced the disparities of 
income and the growing gulf between the rich and 
the poor. He thought that the community 
development programme in India failed primarily 
because it was not tully understood and 
implemented. He wanted industnal decentralisation 
because broad based economy is necessary for broad 
based democracy. The failure of the planning in 
India, he thought, was due to a lack of its 
understanding on the part of the Government, in bis 
view inftation was caused mainly by the tact that 
those who manage public finance and the monetary 
institutions are largely guided by the vested interests 
of the dominant classes. He has been opposed to 
deficit spending. He accused the U.S.Au for the 
devaluation of the Indian rupee in 1966 and 
condemned P.L. 480 food imports and for that 
matter any form of American aid. He favoured the 
nationalisation of ail banks in India. 

The popularity of Dr. Gyan Chand can be 
imagined from the fact that every major society of the 
Patna College arranged his lectures on Palestine, the 
life in Europe, Hitlerism, etc., on his return from the 
U.K. in 19.12-33 and when he was finally leaving 
Patna in 1946 many farewell parties were arranged 
lor him. fhe Editorial of the Pama ( utk’y^e Magazine 
(Vol. XXVI, Sepiembei 1946, no 1) said, “fhe 
outstanding recognition of Dr. Gyan Chand has 
undoubtedly shed iustie and glory on our college, 
and the long scries of farewell parties given to him 
wa.s ample indication of our rejoicing at his 
preferment," fhe report of the Jackson Hostel Union 
said that he was “one who would make others feel 
lost by his absence” 

Dr. Gyan Chand looks like a philospher. He has a 
common sense approach to the intricate: economic 
theories. He has been sociable arfd polished in his 
manners. In spite of his old age he is still agile and 
mentally alert, living in Delhi. Dr. Gyan Chand will 
be long remembered as one of the most brilliant 
teachers of Economics not only in Bihar and U.P. but 
in India. His lecture was never boring and he used to 
sway his students by his emotional and powerful 
exposition. He influenced the thought processes of 
many of his students who became leftists. 


rh€ Wiifare Economist i^Dhtmwad, Voi tK no. 
S; The Patna Magazine: 1926 ‘jm: interviews with 
two ex’Siudms cj/ Or* Gyott Chond, Pix^ssof D. 
and Professor P. C MiMtajee cf the DqHsrtment of 
Economics. Patna UnhtersiOfi J- N. Sarkar and J. C. 
Jha, History of the Patna CoUege. Gjmnphh, Puna. 
I96J: Patna University Golden Jubilee yolume, 1970. 
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CHAND, HUKUM SETH (SIR) (1874-1959) 


Sir Seth Hukum Chand was born on 14 July, 1874 
at Indore in a family of a businessmen of Digambar 
Jam religion. His father Seth Sarup Chand was the 
eldest of the three brothers whose family had been 
conducting banking and commercial business, at 
Indore, since the middle of eighteenth century. This 
family originally belonged to Ladnu region of 
Marwarand their ancestor Pusiyi migrated to Indore 
because of acute famine in Marwar in 1787. Indore 
was a small town then and later when it became the 
capital ot' Holkar rulers this family made rapid 
progress in the fertile region of Malwa and within a 
span of half a century under the name of 
‘Manakchand Magniram' the family earned a name 
in Malwa doing banking and trade in opium so much 
so that the Mahanua Shivaji Rao Holkar granted him 
a Parvana and dress of honour in 1886. Indore had a 
peculiar institution of Gyara I^chas which was a 
kind of trade advisory body having great influence 
and judicial powers over trade matters. This family 
was one of these eleven panchas. 

The father of Sn Seth carried on trade jointly with 
the other two brothers and acquired considerable 
wealth, but after the birth of Setb^Hukum Chand the 
firm made unprecendented profits in whatever 
businesss they undertook. He was married with 
Kanchan Bai, daughter of Se. h Jodhnq of Mandsaur 
and later married three tir- ts to have a son and 
successor. 

He had his education lo ally in a Pathshala in 
Hindi and some English, but his real training in trade 
and business took place at the shop of his family and 
he started devoting himself to trade and 
management of his father s firm at an early age of 
fifteen. The firms at Indore, Ujiain and Bombay 
developed rapidly with those at Calcutta and Indore 
Chhaoni.' Slowly he mastered the art of trade and 
conunerce to such an extent that he became the 
uncrowned cotton king of Malwa and was often 
called tiw ‘Merchant Prince*. His intersts were varied 
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and he took to any new business that promised a 
future and prdits. Hii firm was engaged in the trade 
of opium, oilseeds, cotton, silver, gold, grain and 
even salt. He had established such a control over not 
only the Indian markets but even the foreign markets 
that he could manipulate the prices. Sometimes the 
traders of various places conspired against him but 
could never succeed in humiliating him. It had 
become proverbial that he went to bed with gains or 
losses in millions every day. He had been singularly 
lucky because whatever trade he undertook it gave 
him huge profits and his wealth increased by leaps 
and bounds. 

He was very far-sighted and had a keen intellect. 
He could judge the trend of the market and made full 
use of lU During the First World War he made huge 
profits because of rising prices. He wanted to 
establish a branch in the capital of India, hence in 
191S he set up a shop in Calcutta. Soon his firm made 
a mark in the Jute trade which was so far in the hands 
of foreign firms and he made a mark in the field of 
speculation. He became a king of speculation also 
and earned crores during war time. He developed an 
aversion for speculation and turned his attention to 
industry because he realized that the wealth of the 
country was going to foreign countries. He felt that 
the cotton of Malwa was being exported to England 
and the cloth manufactured by their factories was 
coming back to India. 

He felt an urge to establish a mill at Indore to 
manulacture clotl\. With this aim in view, in 
collaboration with Seth Sir Currimbhai Ibrahim of 
Bombay, he established Malwa Mill at Indore in 
1909; four years later in 1913 he established the 
Hukumchand Mills, in 1919 with the profits earned 
he opened a Munafa Mill. Three years later he 
opened yet another mill called Kumar Mill and 
yet another Heera Mill at Lfjjain. He opened a 
Hukum Chand Jute Mill in 1919 and soon with 
profits earned he started two more units under the 
same name. This was the first Jute Mill opened by an 
Indian. After the succes in textile and jute mills, he 
established Hukum Chand Iron and Steel Company 
Ltd. He also opened an Insurance Company in 1929 
called Hukum Chand Insurance Company. InaU this 
he earned huge profits and had bc^me a leading 
industrialist of the country. 

He had (xmtributed generously to the 
consmjaion of temples, hostels, colleges, boarding 
houses and religious assemblies. The list is so huge it 
is not possible to give details but he was given the title 
of 'Danveer', because of his donations to variety of 
institutions. He was a great protagonist d* Swadeshi 
and Hindi. In 193S he welcomed Mahatma Gandhi 


in Hindi SahityaSammdan at Indore, as ChairmM 

of the Re^tion Committee. He estaWistied 
number of charitable institutions and tnists and 
built a numlier of stately and extraordinaiy budd^ 
at Indore like Indrabhawan, Sheesh Mahal, 
BonomAhaL Zaveribaah etc. 


Sir Seth Hukumchand had varied interests. He 
took (»tt in all religious functions all over the 
country and spent crores of rupees in rel^ious 
places. He enioyed a very good physique and lived a 
1^11 life. In spite of his wealth he was free from all 
sorts of vices. He had great interest in wrestling and 
had one Akhara in his palatial building. He had 
visited all the sacred places of piligiimage of the Jains 
in the country. He took a leading part in settling the 
dispute between two sections of Jains regarding the 
Parasnath Hills. He spent his spare time in the study 
of books on history, astrology and religious subjects. 
He was a good orator and an accomplished conver¬ 
sationalist with a commanding voice. He presided 
over many institutions like All India Oigambar Jain 
Mahasabha, the Tirth Ksheira Committee, Malwa 
Provincial Sabha and the Hindi Literary Society of 
Central India. He had entertained number of 
princely rulers of Indian States and the Viceroys and 
Agents to the Governor General of India and 
Mahatma Gandhi at his residence in 1935. 

He (X)ntributed to the war loan fund to the extent 
of one crore of rupees in 1917-18. He was awarded 
the title of Rai,'Bahadur in 1915 and was Knighted in 
1918. In the Holkar State he was given the highest 
place of honour and titles like Rqjya-Bhushan in 
1920 and Sardarship among the first class Sardars of 
the Sute in 1922. He was Sarpanch of the institution 
of the Board of Gayara Panchas and a member 
of the Indore Legislative Committee. 

During the last years of his file he had withdrawn 
from the active life of a 'Garhashtha' and devoted 
himself to religious study and pursuits abandoning 
ail pomp and show and stately living. He was a real 
yogi and lived a many splendoured life. He breathed 
his last on 26 February, 1959 at Indore. 

L^e of Maharc^a Tukq/irao Holkar H by M. W, 
Burwoy; Hukum Chand Abhinandan Granth (edited); 
Indore State Gazetteer-Dhariwal; leading 
personalities qf Central India; besides personal 
interviews with the members the Jdmify ql Sir Seth 
Hukum Chand. 

i. s. Mehta 
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190) in a humble Oauda Brahmin family of Uie 
tillage Jatti Kalan (Distri^ Sonepat^ The fiunily 
had meagre resources-a small mud-brick house and 
a little uncultivable piece of land on the Jamuna. He 
was the second of the three sons of Udami Ram and 
had three sisters. He married Shrimati Bharpai. 

Lakhmi Chand was attached to the village 
throu^out his life, a feature>vhich is also reflected in 
his compositions and dramatic performances. In his 
childho^ while he used to take the family cattle for 
grazing to the pastures, he developed contacts with 
contemporary folk-artists and devotional singers. 
When during rainy season it a>uid not be possible to 
go out Lakhmi used to listen unnoticed to the songs 
of the peasant women folks. These absorbing 
activities of the budding artist many times cost him 
his meals but later added a deep meaning and charm 
to his compositions. It was during such adventures 
that Lakhmi was introduced to Dip Chand and 
NihaL the reriowned folk singers of his time. 

Lakhmi Chiand’s life took a definite turn when 
he came in contact with Man Singh, the blind 
poet (of a nearby village). Although this was not liked 
by his father, Lakhmi had already accepted Man 
Singh as his guru in whose company he remained 
constantly for about four years getting himself 
thoroughly conversant with various aspects of the 
folk-art. Man Singh was respected and loved by all 
his pupils. A life long bachelor, he regarded his pupils 
as his own family members and used to distribute 
whatever he earned by way of musical performances 
to the village children. This noble example was 
followed taler by Lakhmi who spent all his earnings 
on public welfare activities such as construction of 
wells for drinking water, sheds for cattles, building of 
village temples and schools so much so that his life 
long saving coming to about rupees fortythousand of 
those times was donated after his death to the 
development of the Sanskrit Paihsala (of the village 
Khatkhat) founded by him. 

Lakhmi Chand’s student life was one of strict 
disdpline. Any mistake while acting or singing was 
not to be tolerated. With this training he could soon 
gather round him a band of sincere workers specia¬ 
lised in various branches of folk-art-Ustad Dhula 
Khan (Sarangi), Subhan (Harmonium), Tui^t 
(NakkaraJ, Mai Chand and Sultan the devoted 
accomplices. Of these Lakhmi's combination with 
Dhula Khan was the most pleasant Whenever he 
made a new composition he would ntft be satisfied 
regarding its perfection unless he heard Dhula Khan 
reproduce it on the Saran^. These musical sittings 
somettm^tf fleeted the traontory nature of the 
world and also peitUN;» echoed the silently 


appioadiing footst^)s of the untim^ death (rf their 

ma^. 

Lakshmi Chand*s interest in folk songs and music 

grew with the passage cd* time but to satisfy his 
intense urge for theatrical perftmnanoes he parted 
company with his guru for some time to join the 
group of Shri Chand Sayogt (a folk'mtist) of Mehadi- 
pur and then that of Sohw of Kundalwala. The 
profession of a sangi was then looked down with 
disrespect in the society but Lakhmi never bothered 
about it. In the pleasant company of Dhula Khan his 
sadhana continued til) he b^me an expert singer 
and an accomplished dancer. Lakhmi shuni^ 
publicity whether reoirding for the radki or 
appearing for the camera. He was pained to see that 
Dhula Khan had to work for All India Radio to earn 
his livelihood. Lakhmi left such a deep impiwt over 
his groupmates that even today after a lapse of nearly 
thirty-ei^t years of his death, people who knew him 
so intimately shed tears whenever there is any 
reference to him. His closest companion Dhula 
Khan was appreciated even by the great Harangt 
maestro, Shakur Khan. Similarly his other associates 
Subhan Khan and Nanak, the Harmonium and 
Dhotak players, became also well-known in their 
respective fields. 

Traditional artists and orthodox pandits 
completely misunderstood him and hence chained 
him of vulgarity. Lakhmi has left behind extensive 
folk literature in the form d* twenty-one saags (folk- 
dramas), about one thousand bhipns or raginis of 
which about two hundred dhuns are his own contri¬ 
butions. Among his important compositions 
mention may be made of Notanid, Jyanni Char, 
Jamal, Raghvir, Draupadi Chir, Kichak Viratparb, 
Sakuniala, Hur Menka, Hir Raryha, Puran Bhagat, 
Harishchandra, Chap Singh, etc. His talents later 
received acknowledgement an6 appiedatfon from 
such well-known figures as Acharya Brihaspali, 
Sulochana Yiyurvedi, Sabir Klian, Gopal Krishna 
and Dr. N. V. Patwardhan. 

An expert in the portrayal of mythologica) themes 
Lakhmi Chand's art also displays his spiritualism 
and a detached view towards life. However, he ttoes 
not seem to have concerned himsell'in any way with 
the social and political problems of his time. He was 
all through a traditional ait $t and hence did not 
both^ for contemporary events. Afthough 
personally he did not believe in caste and other evUs 
of the Hindu society, he did not seem to have made 
amr effort, conscious or unconscious, toward their 
eradication, although his art could have been an 
effective media for Uto awakening of the tmeduemed 
village folks whose representative he was. 
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Towards the later part of his life Lakhmi Chand 
cantQ in contact with Pandit Tika Ram, a Sanskrit 
scholar of Titoia (District Soiwpat) who acquainted 
him with the essence ofVedic literature and Hindu 
philosophy. Inspired by Pandit Tika Ram, Lakhmi 
founded a Sanskrit Pathsala at the village Khatkhat 
where education in traditional learning with free 
lodgin^.and boarding facilities was provided»to the 
inquisitives. He sincerely desired that no oneshould 
remain uneducated in the region he belonged to. 

This folk-artist of Haryana breathed his last in 
1945 in the prime of his life, perhaps he overexerted 
hifnself in his artistic pursuits. It was a real loss to the 
people of Haryana. 

K. C. Sharma, Hanyana ke kavi Surya Lakhmi 
Chand (in Hindi), Haryana Publication Bureau. 
Chandigarh. 1981: Dr. Sankar Lai Yadav, Hanyana 
ka Loka Sahitya (in Hindi). Hindustan Academy, 
AllaHabad, 1966. 

H. A. Phaoke 


CHAND RAM (1923- ) 


Chand Ram, a prominent Harijan political leader 
and social worker was born on 24 June, 1923 at 
village Kharhar (in tehsil Bahadurgarh of district 
Rohtak) in the shoemaker's family of Shri Mange 
Ram and Shrimati Badami Kaur. Besides the 
traditional profession the family then earned 
livelihood also by weaving and agriculture. He is 
married to Shrimati Durgadevi. They have four 
daughters and three sons. He visited Afghanistan 
and Russia. 

After passing his B.A. from the Government 
College, Rothak in 1945 Chand Ram went to Lahore 
for higher studies and joined the M.A. course in 
Ecoiumics at the O.A.V. College obtaining the 
degree in 1948. Later on he also joined Law at the 
University of Delhi 

At the time of partition while at Lahore Chand 
Ram witnessed the bloodshed there and with the 
help of a Hindu O.S.P. could cross over to the Indian 
bo^r. Ever since his student days he was associated 
with varkMJS activities of the Indian National 
Congress and served as the member of us 
CcHi^ttee for a number of years. As a result of his 
social aoivities he had to remain underground for 
scmietime with his associate one Baljit Singh of U.P. 
Inspired by the Coogiess Movement Chand Ram's 


family started wearing khadi. He took active part in 
the struggle for freedom of the Congress by 
organising functions and recruiting volunteers fbr 
the purpose. One of the founders of the Leipat Rai 
Bhawan at Lahore, Chand Ram was also a member 
of the Servants of the Peoples Society. In 1946 he 
organised a function in honour of the Indian 
National Army leaders-Shah Nawaz Khan, Dhillon 
and Sehgal at Lahore when they were acquitted after 
their historic trial at the Red Fort, Delhi. 

Alter the partition Chand Ram served the cause of 
social welfare in various ways. In 1948 he was 
District Weltiirc Ollicer, Rohuk and dealt with the 
pressing problem of the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons. The same year he also served as a member 
of the District Board, Rohtak. In 1950 *52 he was an 
Executive Ollicer, first class Municipal Committee, 
Rohtak on a saiar> of Rs. 900 per month. After the 
first general election he was returned on the 
Congress ticket to the Legislative Assembly of 
Panjab, to serve as Deputy Minister in the Kairon 
Ministry, while in the Ram Kishan Ministry he was 
elevated to the rank of Cabinet Minister in charge of 
justice, jails, forests and social welfare. Soon after the 
creation of the new Stale of Haryana, Chand Ram 
served as Deputy Chief Minister in Bhagwat Dayal 
Ministry (1966), a position which he continued to 
hold in the Rao Bircndra Singh Ministry as well 
(1967). Leaving Congress the same year, he joined 
the opposition as independent and till 1977 
remained its deputy leader. After the electionpf 1972 
Chand Ram founded Kisan Miydoor Party which 
later on merged in 1975 with Bharatiya Lok Dal. He 
also served as the President (State Unit) B.K.D. 
headed by Charan Singh and was member of its 
national executfye. During the emergency, he was 
put in jail at various places-Rohtak, Kamal and 
Ambala. One of the founder rhembers of the Janata 
Party and also member of its National Executive, 
Chand Ram was elected (March, 1977) as Member 
of the Parliament (Janata) from Sirsa constituency 
defeating Dalvir Singh (Cbngress/by amargin of two 
lakhs votes. In July 1979 he also served as a member 
of Central Election Committee. In the Central 
Ministry he was Minister of State in charge of 
Transport and Shipping (from 14 August, 1977 to 22 
July, 1979). Associated with the formation of Devilal 
and Bhi^anlai Ministries Chand Ram finally decided 
to quit the Janata Party because it was dominated by 
the R:S.S. and Jan Sa^h factions, followed rightist 
policies and had no answer to the qu^ion of dual 
membership. His difl'erences with Chandra Shekhar 
and local leaders of Haryana over the organizational 
functions of the Janata Party after split, and the 
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bitterness between the Jats and Hargans in Haiyana 
also conthbuted towards this end. In September 
1979 he joined the Lok Oai to improve the condition 
d'farmers and labourers, but the real otgect seems to 
be the promise of Chief Ministership.in case he 
succeeds in toppling the Bhajanlal Ministry with his 
l^slator supporters in the Janata Party. He failed in 
his object He finally joined Indira Congress, fought 
the election (1980) as its candidate, but was defeated. 

In a letter to Nehru (27 September, 1961) in 
connection with the National Integration 
Conference Chand Ram suggested some sort of 
Governmental measure for the promotion of inter¬ 
caste marriage. Although Nehru viewed it as 
necessary for full integration of our society, he was 
against any governmental action, for marriage was 
essentially a very personal matter (Letter, 3 October, 
1971). While in jail Chand Ram wrote a letter to 
Indingi (24.1.76) to include in her mass^-uplift and 
integration programme inter-marriages dnd 
allocation of share in general sector to Oalil and 
weaker sections of the Society. Greatly influenced by 
the ideas of Gandhi, Nehru and Amb^kar on social 
problems, Chand Ram started publication of a 
weekly Jagata Insan since 1969 for the propagation 
of his views on such matters. He, however, feels that 
India did not learn much from her long bondage. For 
the integration of the country he strongly 
recommends the introduction of inter-caste 
marriages and abolition of denominational institu¬ 
tions. 

A man of pleasing manners and sociable nature, 
Shri Chand Ram with his deep understanding of the 
social and political problems shall continue to hold a 
place of importance among the leaders of Haryana. 

The Indian Express: personal letters and ittforma- 
non gathered from Shri Chand Ram. 

H. A. Phadke 


CHANOGi RAM (1938- ) 


Chandgi Ram, the famed wrestler, was born on IS 
March, 1938 at Sisa, a village in the Hissar district of 
Haiyaiia, in a middle class Hindu family ttf the Jat 
caste. He was only two and a half years old when his 
mother, Shravan Oevi, breathed her last But, his 
father, Madu Ram, an induidrious peasant, reared 
him with care and affectioa. 

He was an average mudent who lacked ambition. 


After passing the Matriculation Examination in 
1954, he took a diploma in arte and crafts from a 
Jullundur mstituteand started his career asa drawii^ 
master at Ctevemment High Sdiool, Mundhal, in 
1957. it was at this school that he c^eto be known 
as Master Chandgi Ram. He quit the teaching 
profession after four years; but the prefix continued. 

He was an innocent child of seven years at the time 
of his wedding because his community practised 
child manage. Subsequently, in accordance with the 
custom of his community he had to wed his elder 
brother's widow too. He was fourteen years of age at 
the time of his second marriage. 

His family loved wrestling. But he was a fragile 
boy. He, naturally, haled his poor physique. In 1954, 
his uncle, Sada Ram, a renowned grappler, breathed 
his last. At this stage Madu Ram encouraged his frail 
son to tidte to this manly sport as a means of 
improving his physique and also to perpetuate the 
tradition of his family. This was the beginning of 
Chandgi Ram's love with wrestling. 

In 1957, he took to physical culture seriously. But, 
he needed a coach who could guide him on right 
lines. With that object in view he became a pupil of 
Chiraqji Guru, the renowned wrestling coach of 
Delhi. Chiraigi Guru was a hard task-master. But 
Chandgi Ram was keen to learn and practise, llieir 
efforts bore fruits. He made swift and striking 
progress. In 1961, he won the national wrestling 
championship at Aimer in the light heavy weight 
class. Chandgi Ram did not look back alter this 
heartening success. 

His fame spread and in 1962 he joined the Jat 
Ri^ment, Bareilly as its chief wrestler in the hope of 
improving his prospects. This was the prelude to an 
illustrious career in the course of which he defeated 
almost all top wrestlers of India, including Mehar 
Din, his arch-rival. He defeated Mehar Din twice to 
win the Bharat Kesari title in 1968 and 1969. His 
exploits in the wrestling arena brought him the 
prestigious Aijun Award in 1969. 

By 1969 Chandgi Ram was a grappler whom his 
opponents dreaded because of his extra-ordinary 
skill. He had built strength and stamina too. He 
stood 6' 2" and weighed 195 pounds. Having 
humbled his Indian adversaries he was now keen to 
display his muscles in the international field. That 
opportunity came in 1970 when he was selected- to 
represent India in the 6th Asian Gantes held at 
Bangkok. In the Bangkok Asian Games he made 
India proud by winning the gold medal in the middle 
heavy weight cat«gory in the freestyle wiestlii^ The 
President of India decorated him with FaebmuSme 
in 1971. 
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The freestyle and the Gnieco*Roman style of 
wrestling, which are in vogue in the Olympic Games 
and the Asian Games, are different from the Indian 
style ofwresUing to which Chandgi Ram was used to 
upto 1969. He had practised the art of freestyle 
wrestling for some time before he won the gold 
medal in the Asian Games at Bangkok in 1970. In 
view of his spectacular displays he was selected to 
represent India in the Olympic games, hejd at 
Munich in 1972. But he was a failure at 
Munich. Lack of suflicieni practice in this style of 
wrestling and the formidable opposition he had to 
encounter in this premier competition accounted for 
his failure. 

This was the end of Chandgi Ram's career in the 
international competitions. But by then he had 
carved for himself a nichein the hall of fame. Besides 
proving himself as Asia's best in 1970 in the middle 
heavy weight free style wrestling, he had defeated 
almost all leading wrestlers of India, including 
Mehar Din, Andelkar, Shripat, Nirmal Singh,. 
Samokh Singh, Banta Singh, Bhtm Singh, Jeet 
Singh, Mohammad Charlie, Ishaq and Mahadev 
Madne. He also humbled Pakistan's Ghulam Oidir 
at Indore. Mehar Dm beat him once and his three' 
hour bout with Maruti Mane ended inconclusively. 

His illustrious career has brought him titles galore. 
He has won the Hind Kesari, Bharat Kesari, Rustam- 
i'Hind, Bharat Bhim and Mahabharal Kesari titles at 
different stages in his career. His fume as a wrestler 
and his tail, fair, handsome and athletic figure have 
brought him one or two roles in films also. 

He dresses in a flowing and spotless kurtu and 
dhoti. He is a modest man in spite of his achieve¬ 
ments. He owns a farm in the Sisa village of the 
Hissar district, which is his birth place. Because of his 
splendid performances he was appointed as the 
•Additional Director of Sports, Haryana, a post which 
he probably does not hold now. He has retired from 
wrestli^ but he has been running an ‘Akhara' 
(wrestling school) near the Red Fort of Delhi for 
many years. As a wrestling coach he eryoys a large 
following of pupils. His career has been varied and 
distinguished. He has covered himselfwith glory and 
also brought honour to India. He has been one of 
India's most talked about wrestlers. 

Tham, Bharat he Prasidh Khitan (Hindi), 
2nd ed., Delhi, SponsweekiP June, 1979; 
Sportswortd, 27 June, 1979; ^rtsweek, 16 S^tem- 
ber, 1979; Sponsworid, 17 Oaober, 1979; Gopesh 
hiehra, Asian Khel (Hmdi), DHhi, 1982; The 
lUustnued IVeddy itf India, 14 November^ 1982. 

VIRENORA Kumar Sharma 


C31ANDOU, BISHAMBAR DUTT (1879-1970) 


Journalist, scholar and social worker, Btshambar 
Outt Chandola, the third child of Pandit Daulat Ram 
Chandola and Shrimati Savitri Devi was bom on 2 
November, 1879 at Thapli village in Pauri, Gaiiiwai. 
His father was a renowned Sanskrit scholar and gave 
him training ip the recitation of the sMokas of Punch- 
tantm, HitopadeshamdAmarakosha. His education 
began in the village Government school. He lost nis 
parents in 1896 at the age of seventeen, when he was 
a student of Matriculation class at Dehradun. His 
two elder brothers had passed away earlier, so at an 
early age he had to leave studies and join service in 
the Survey of India to be able to support his three 
sisters and two brothers. 

His job in the Survey of India provided him an 
opportunity to travel far and wide in India and he 
visited Burma also. After 1901, hejoinedasaclerkin 
the Gorkha regiment. He started his journalistic 
career at the age of twenty-one and continued till his 
death at the age of ninety-one. He was the founder 
member of the newspa^^r Garhwaii, which was 
established in 1905. lliis paper was in Hindi and 
often published poems in Garhwaii language. In 
U.P. hills a tradition of journalism was established 
since the inception of Aimora Akhbar (1870) 
followed by Garhwai Shakti (.1918) and Karam 
Bhumi (1930). The Garhwaii was a monthly upto 
1916, after this it became a weekly, it was the mouth 
piece of the Garhwai Union, which worked for scKiio- 
economic reform, spread of educatirm, social work 
and looked to the interest of the Garhwai people. 
Shri Chandola became its printer since 1912 and its 
editor since 1916, He established the Garhwaii in 
1911 at Dehradun^ this paper gradtially progressed 
and became,an tnstroment of social change in the 
U.P. hilts. It prpj^d the problems of (he hill areas 
to the Britii^ Govarainent and made conscious 
eflbrts for removing superstitions and spreading 
education. Its appeal was chiefly to the midtfle 
classes and the semi-educated masses who were 
struggling under social disabilities and economic 
exploitatioiL It also portrayed the atrocities 
committed on the poor by the British olTiciais. This 
paper raised its voice boidly against the British 
imperialism. 

Chandola had poliUcal coniwctions with politi¬ 
cians of all shades ^opinion, the revolutionitfies, the 
moderates and even with the loyalists. He himself 
was a politician of the Gofchale school. So much was 
the influence of his pure Id'e imd alTectionate 
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personality that the revolutionaries confided in him. 
Tagore vida, Dehradun was their centre. Hash Behan 
Bose and his associate Keshav Dev Swami 
frequently visited him. They disclosed their plan of 
throwing the bomb at Lord Hardinge but Chandola 
advised them not do so as it would lead to untold 
atrocities and massacre of the innocent people as had 
happened in 1857. But the revolutionaries were 
impatient and they gave a practical shape to their 
plans. Just the next morning, in order to hoodwink 
the police. Rash Behari addressed a public meeting 
in Dehradun. He condemned the revolutionaries 
and expressed loyalty and sympathy to the viceroy. 
However, he escaped to Japan and Chandola helped 
him to do so. 

Chandola was not against the hon- co-'dperaiion 
movement, 1920-21, however, he expressed his 
('lews against the boycott of schools, colleges and the 
law courts as it would impede the progress of the 
country. He was in favour of Government service. 
He stated that the country would progress if patnotic 
Indians joined the police and the judiciary in large 
numbers. He argued that these departments had a 
tendency to corruption, and honest young people 
could relieve the distress of their countrymen by 
capturing key posts (Presidential address, iouiii 
Corderence I, June, 1925 ai DuggadaJ. 

He believed that Indian nationalists could work 
for the progress of the country more by joining the 
councils, committees and executive todies. They 
could change the direction of administration from 
inside as members of the decision making bodies. He 
exhorted the Swarqjists that a great responsibility lay 
on their shoulders as they had the upper hand, being 
members of the councils. 

The anti-Begar movement got his full support as a 
citizen as well as a journalist. Begar was an old 
custom in the U.P. hills. It was a means ol exploita¬ 
tion of the poor farmers and the landless labourers. 
Some people were forced to walk daily ten to twelve 
miles for forced labour. Chandola raised his voice 
against this cruel system and wrote evocative articles 
and delivered emotive speeches, during 1920-21, 
when there was a great agitation against Begar., As a 
result of his writings and effort of other leaders the 
Beg.'r system was abolished in Kumaon and 
Garhwal hills. 

Beside, he joined the movement against the 
snatching away of forest rights from the poor, who 
4eptoded on the forest for bamboos and grass for 
their huts and fodder for their animals. The British 
Govemmeni tod established its control over the 
foceits and had passed strict laws so that the poor felt 
(Uitoessed. They now asserted their tradition^ rights. 


The Gartiwali supported their cause and played a 
prominent part in the agitation to I9K1. 

Garhwal region was backward due to the lack of 
communication wid transport; it had created socio¬ 
economic problems, people could not communicate 
or meet in times of difikulties. The economy 
remained stagnant and the food problem continued. 
No cities could develop. Chandola launched a 
crusade for railroad in the Garhwah. Railways could 
not develop but roads were built gradually. 

He also raised his voice against the selling of the 
girls from the hills to the people in the plains. He 
wrote articles against it in his paper in 1913. He 
personally went to Bombay to see the plight of 
Garhwah girls whose parents had given them in 
marriage to Bhattas in Bombay. Alter making sure 
that the girls were leading a respectable life he 
returned to Dehradun. 

His fame as a journalist was highly entoncto in 
1930. in the terrain area of Garhwal, the forest rights 
of the poor people were limited by the local state 
administration. There was widespread resentment 
against it. Masses lost faith in the administration and 
established their independent Panchayat. The Tehri 
Durbar tried to suppress this movement with force. 
The collaborators of the colonial rule lost their nerve 
and on 30 May, 1930 opened fire' on a peaceful 
Panchayat at Tilari. It was a shameful act. This was a 
criti^l moment when the masses sulTered and the 
bureaucracy seemed unconcerned. The Garhwah 
published a detailed report of the incident on 28 
June. 1930 and stated that more than one hundred 
innocent persons were killed in the tiring. The 
Secretary of the Tehri Durbar refuted this news and 
staled that only four died and two were injured, 
CarAwd//reiterated the earlier report in its issue of 12 
July, 1930. Chandola was asked to name the reporUir 
who had given the news about liiari massacre, but 
maintaining high principles of journalism uid 
int^ty he refused to do so. He did not apologise, 
L^l action was uken, Diwan Chakradhar ofTehri 
won the case and Chandola was sentenced to jail for 
two years, on three charges. Since toe term w|u to 
run concurrently he tod to remain in jail for one year. 
He was in Dehradun jail from March 1933 to 
February 1934, where Pandit Jawtoarlal Nehru was 
also jailed at that time; both developed cordial 
relations. After his release he continued strugglling 
and Garhwati continued to be publ^i^ irrMularly 
upto 19S2-S3. 

He was a grand old man, whose personality had 
the flavour of ancient Indian culture. Sincere, 
punctual, truthful and crusader, he was self-ef^ng 
and did not like to come to limelighL He dres^ 
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elegantly and always wore chundar paygama and 
coal. He led a simple lire. Regular and clean in his 
habits, .he maintained good health till his death. He 
was a teetbtalli^. He gave good education to his 
seven daughters and two sons. He was a moderate. It. 
is intriguing to some as to how he could be a' 
rngderateanda free frank journalist at the same time. 
The hill people were feeCng suffocated under the 
dual evils of imperial yoke and the feudal state. In 
such a situation he wanted to bring change in the 
hills. The Garhwal hills remember him and in 1979 
his birth day was celebrated at the oflicial level by the 
U.P. Government. At the age of ninety-one he 
passed away on 14 August, 1970. 

Fersonal Inieivww wiifi the daunhiei oj Btihambar 
butt, Smt. L Vatshtma, h-niapal, Government 
CoUeae, tarulabad, 2U Januaiy iySU; The Jdes oJ 
Garhwali, 1918-39 (Scattered files); The Uttar 
Pradesh, (Monthly), Lucknow, November 1979. 
(Public Relations Department Publication) 

HaKI SlMill 

CHANUU MENON 

See under Menon, Oyyarathu Chandu 

CHANDY, ANNA (1905- ) 

Shri Chandy Anna was born on 5 April, 1905 at 
Allcppey, the headquarters of the District of 
Alieppey (Kerala State). Anna was the daughter of 
Dr. M. J. Jacob and Mrs. Sarah Jacob. Dr. Jacob died 
when Anna was only a child. This necessitated the 
shifting of the family from i^ieppey to Trivandrum. 
Anna belonged to a God-fearing Roman Catholic 
Christian family devoted (6 the discipline and piety 
that are expected of that community. 

^na had her school education first at the 
Maharqja’s High School and later at the Holy 
Angel’s High School. She had her college education 
at the Arts College, Trivandrum and took her B.A 
(Hons.) degree in 1926. This was soon followed by 
her marriage to Shri Chandy, a Police Officer who 
was a liberal minded man of broad outlook and 
modem views. The fact that he persuaded his wife to 
Join the Law Col^ to be the only lady-student in 
that college, is sunicient testimony to Mr. Chandy’s 
rclbrmisi naii/re. In those days, legal study and 
practice were very rare among women, even in 
England. 

Shrimaii Anna Chandy took her degree of 
Bachelor of Law in 1929 arid enrolled herself as the 
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tint woman pleader in Travancore. Thereon, she 
began to fight for rights of women in society. She 
could express her views through a Malayalam 
ihonthly journal Smematl^y' which stood for the 
cause of womut. The Editorial Board consisted of 
women alone and Shrimaii Chandy was the Chiet 
Editor. Her enthusiasm encouraged her to contest 
the election to the Legislative Assembly. Shri Pattom 
Thanu Pillai who later became the Chief Minister of 
Kerala and the Governor of Pui\|ab and Andhra, was 
her opponent. Although she lost the election, she 
could get into the legislature as a member nominated 
by the Government. 

In the Legislative Assembly, Shnmati Chandy 
upheld the cause of women, in those days, women 
were not qualified to be members of Municipal 
Councils, fhanks to the elforts of Shnmati Anna 
Chandy, the legislature lifted this disqualification tor 
women. 

Shnmati Chandy's political career did not lust 
long. In 1937, she was appointed as the District 
Munsill of Nugercoil of tne erstwhile fruvuncore 
State. Not only in Travancore, but in the whole of 
India, she was perhaps the first legal officer.of that 
status. As Munsiff, she had served at Alleppy, 
Haripad and Trivandrum aBo. In 1944 ahe was 
promoted to the post o( Sessions Judge, (^ilon, and 
from 1949 to 1959 she Worked as District Judge at 
Mavelikkara, Emakulam, Nagercoil, Kottayam and 
Kozhicode. During this period, she had to 
pronounce judgments for murder cases also and her 
first judgement for hanging under Section 302 LP.C. 
was on a young man, eighteen years old. 

it wu!» in 1959, when Shn E. M. Sankarun 
Namboodiripad was the Chief Minister of Kerala, 
that Shnmati Anna Chandy was promoted as a Judge 
of the Kerala High (Dourt Not only in India;' but in all 
countries of the Commonwealth, she was the first 
woman judge of the High Court. Her service in this 
capacity was praiseworthy and it lasted for eight 
years, in 1967, at the age of sixty-two she retired from 
the High Court. But, her legal service did not end 
there. From 1968 to 1971 she served the Central 
Government as a member of the Law Commission 
which reviewed and recommended modilkaiion in 
law. 

Apart from legal profession, Shnmati Chandy's 
name is commendable as a writer, actor and .director 
of dramas. As a writer, her important aiticies wtle 
published in the journal Simnainy. As a dranuitist, 
she used to writy plays and direct tlK same gnd 
produce them. In spite of ail such various responsi- 
bUities Shrimaii Chandy could find tuncto aR^lo 
home management, sewing, embroidery work,-etc. 
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in poliucai and social life, Shrimati Chandy 
upheld the cause of women; and set an example by 
her own life and attainments. She Mfos devoted to the 
Roman Catholic faith and her tamily life has been 
happy. Her only son P. C Chandy, followed the foot¬ 
steps of his mother. He is now a reputed Advocate of 
the Supreme Court of India and the daughter-in-law 
also is practising law. Her eldest grand-daughter is 
studying for medicine and the younger ones also are 
studying. 

With medium height and rather fair complexion, 
Shrimaii Chandy can impress herself as a woman of 
strong will powerand stability of character. Her voice 
is impressive and commanding, in' the court, she 
could assert her power while appreciating humour. 
Throughout her career, she has been very success¬ 
ful. in appreciation of her worthy services and 
commanding personality, the late Shii C. P. 
Ramaswami Iyer who was the Oiwan dTTravancore. 
referred to her as "a phenomenon in the Anglo 
Saxon world". 

Cuttings Jrom Mathmbhumi and Malayatu 
Manorama containing biographical sketches 
published at the tune oj her retirement in 1965; iitfoi- 
motion recorded in the Maihrubhumi (DailyJ aiHiui 
important personalities; yisva yignana Kosha, h;/. /. 
published by me S.F.C.S. Ud„^Koiiayam; peisonai 
aa/uintancefrom nuetii^plaiformt when both ai us 
weiv pii'scni. 

P. Kunjkrishna Menon 


CHANGAMPUZHA, KRISHNA PlLLAl 

( 1912 - 1948 ) 


Changampuzha Krishna Pillai, popularly known 
as Changampuzha, author of about fifty works of 
poetry, is renowned for his sonnets and romantic 
poems. Changampuzha who entered into 
Malayalam literary scene as a teenager had a 
premature death at the age (rf‘diirty-«x. DuiioitUi 
short period he made revolutiorfJU'y charges in 
Malayalam poetry. The new school of poetry started 
by him has been the cause for inspirauon for later 
Malayalam poets and many even imitated his sQrle 
and substance. 

Haimnan, a pastoral dramatic elegy written by 
him is consider^ as of prime importance. Utis was 
written based on the incident that led to the suicide of 
E^ppally Raghavan Pillai, another poet, one of his 
bosom friends. Rimanan which had about forty 


editions made him very popular. A vast litii^atufe Iws 
gro^ up around Changaini»»zha and the 
outstanding work on this genius is Hamananum 
hiaktyaia Kavitltayum (1956) by Sukumar 
Azheekode. 

His other works include Mam yeena (1935), 
Swamraga Sudha {\94ihRuddnna Ptsachu (1949), 
and Neemnna ITieechuia (1949). In these and other 
works he has mastered the art of poetry and his 
thought and music echo in many of the passages. 

His poems arc reputed for the ornamental art of 
rhyme and pictorial element. These are the qualities 
which have given him popularity and he is rightly 
called the peoples' poet. Changampuzha's poetry 
excels in philosophy also. His sensiUve description of 
nature’s beauty always retains a peculiarly pure 
quality. Changampuzha has written many poems for 
the emaiKipation of the down-trodden and his poem 
Vazhakkula is ciicd as an example lor this. He 
advocated the cause of the less-fortunate in the 
society and aimed for socialist revolution. 

Changampuzha Krishna Pillai was born on lU 
October, 1912 ai tdappally, near Ochin. He was the 
son of Clungampuzha Veetiil Parukutty Amma and 
fhekkedath Narayunu Menon. After primary 
educuiion he passed Intermediate Examination 
from Maharaja s College, Ernakulam. Then he 
joined the Arts College. Trivandrum and took B.A. 
(Hons.) Degree in 1943. 

Changampuzha, who had to light with poverty 
from the veiy beginning, joined the Accounts 
Department in Miliuiry Service and worked in Poona 
for some time. He then returned to Cbchin and 
continued in the military service. He resigned the 
post and went to Madras to study law. But he was not 
able to complete it, and his dream to become a 
lawyer was shattered 

After returning from Madr.is Ch,ingampuzha 
joined the Editorial Board of Mungaituitiyum. the 
renowned literary magazine, published from 
Trichur. In 1940 he married Sridevi, daughter of one 
of his teachers. 

His last days were in ditlicult circumstances dde to 
ill-health and mental depression. He died at 
Mangalodayam Nursing Home, Frichuron 17 June, 
1948 after an atuck of tuberculosis. 

Ennaihe Sahiiya Karanmar by C. P. iuwdharun- 
National Book Hiail, Kotiayam; Padya Hahuya 
Chanthran by. T. M. Cliummar-National Book Sialf, 
Kotiayam; Kairaliymle Kutha by N. Krishna Ptiiat, 
National Book Stall, Kotiayam; Sahitya Kara 
Directory-Published h\ Keiata Sahiilya Ifrinfmof, 
I'richur. 

rArAPURAM SUKUMAKAN 
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CHANNAIAH* SAHUKAR (1902-1971) 


Known popularly aii 'ihe Kingmaker of the Mysore 
Congress', 'the Nawab of NazarbaU' and the like, 
Channaiah was born in Mysore in April 1902, in a 
rich ryot's family. He was not highly educate(). 4 nd 
devot^ himself crmipletely to tnde and agriouture, 
the profession of the family. 

Qunnaiah entered politics in 1924 under peculiar 
circumstances. Just for the sake of fun he used to 
attend political meetings now and then along with H. 
C Dasappa, a political figure of note. These 
meetings left deep impress on his mind and 
ultimately he was drawn into the vorTex of politics. 

He soon got an opportunity to exhibit his 
organising abilities. The Congress leaders of Mysore 
distnet met and decided to hold a Natiohai 
Conference at Maddur, and Channaiah was 
appointed President of the Reception Committee. 
The Sivapura National Conference was. a 
tremendous success and this succesji was due to the 
untiring elVorts of H. K Veeranna Gowda and 
Channaiah. Having thus entered the Congress 
almost with a bang, he remained in the organisation 
till 1966 and strove all through this period sincerely 
for the progress of the organisation in the.State. 

As a politician Channaiah was a class by himself. 
He did not aspire after any position or ofllce either in 
the organisation or the Government His hold on the 
party in the State was so great he could have become 
anything; the President of the Party or the Minister, if 
he wanted. But he preferred to remain President of 
the Mysore District Congress Committee. He did 
not desire even to become a member of the 
Legislative Assembly. He, however, remained the 
uncrowned King of the Congress' in the State. He 
was an astute politician and by his political skill he 
even made the stalwarts of the State Congress like 
K C. Reddy and K T. Bhasyam to act in the manner 
he wanted. But he maintained the dignity of the 
Congress in fighting with the Government of the day 
prior to independence. 

He became (Resident of the Mysore Pradesh 
Congress Committee in 1956 and was a Member of 
the Mysore L^islative Council during 1960-66. 

When K l^umanthaiah became the Chief 
Minister of Mysore Channaiah's inifuence in the 
Congress organisation began to wane. After ttui 
uniiication o( Karnataka (1956) misunderstandings 
developed among the leaders of the Vokkaliga 
community and they were disunited. As a conse¬ 
quence, he left the Congress, Joined the Janatha 
Nksha staneti by'T. Subramanvam, oont^ted the 


fourth General Election (1967) from Krtshnan^ 
constituency to the State Legislature on the Janatha 
Pakslia ticket and won it. 

Channaiah's was a colourful personality. He did 
not hesitate to spend money from his pocketsduriog 
the struggle for independence. He was imprisoned 
twice, in 1942 and in 1947 ar.i spent over a year in 
jail. 

Doreswamj/ Channaiah; Who is who m 

States Legislature {Complied by Government 6 
KaniaiakaJ. 

H. V. SKEBNIVASA MURTHY 


CHARAN SINGH* RAOHA SOAMI (1916- ) 


Charan Singh Mahanq* fourth in the line of 
succession at the Kadha Soami Satsang Beas was 
born at Moga (Puqjab) on 12 December, 1916 to 
Sardar Harbans Si^ and Mata Sham Kaur. He 
came to the Dera (Beas) at the age of five, and grew 
up under the loving and inspiring care of his 
grandfather, Mahariy Sawan Singh. Initiated in 1933 
by Mahanu Sawan Singh, he loved and revered him 
as his Satguru and guide in all aspects of life. He 
graduated from Gordon Ckillege, ^walpindi, took 
his law degree from Law College, Lahore, and 
started practice in Sirsa, soon gaining repute as a 
distinguished advocate; also looked after the family 
farm at Sikanderpur (Sirsa). 

Mahanti Jagat Singh, the third Satguru of Beas, 
left the world in October 1951, nominating Mahanq 
Charan Singh as his successor. Though only thirty- 
four, he took up the onerous responsibility in 
deference to the Master's will, giving up a nouri¬ 
shing law practice. His lucid and-deeply meaningl'ul 
discourses, compassionate nature and magnetic 
personality drew seekers from all over India and the 
world, and the number of his initiates has grown to 
over 700,000. 

In 1957 he formed the Radha Soami Satsang Beas 
Society, a registered trust, and transferred all 
moveable and immoveable property to it* which 
traditionally belonged to the Satguru, but which the 
Saints of Dera have never used for their personal 
needs. Living on his own earnings in the tradition oi' 
his illustrious predecessors and great Siunts oi' the 
past, Maharqj Ji ergoins upon his disciple to do 
likewise. 

He has toured extensively in ImUa and alMoad, 
ooveruig practically all the countries of thdwbrid. His 
convincing exposiuon of the eaoteric meaningol' the 
RtA/e, and his message tokrance* imderstanthng 
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nd bve have drawn numerous Western seekers to 
im. His commentaries on the gospels of St John 
nd St. Matthew, published in book form, have 
roved very popular. 

The real architect of the modem colony at Dera, 
4ahanu Charan Singh devoted attention ibth to the 
piritual and the physical well*being of the people. 
'he attendance at the monthly satsangs, called 
ihandaras, has grown from 20,U00 to about 400,UOO. 
fhe langar or free kitchen, originally built to feed 
1,000 people, and has been enlarged so as to 
iccommodate over 70,000 people in one sitting, 
iupplying free food to over 300,000 oh a single day 
Juring hhanUuras. 

The colony also has well-lil roads, many 
residential buildings, guest houses, large dormitories 
md lawns, and four large water lowers, a provision 
and general store, fruit and vegetable stall, cafeteria. 
A hospital and dispensary, a well-equipped nature 
cure clinic, a homeopaijiic dispensfuy-all run by 
experienced stafT-provide treatment and medicines 
free of cost. Since 1965 an annual eye camp is held 
when over 25000 cataract and 1500 other eye 
operations are performed by a team of renowned 
specialists. 

One of the major projects of service to humanity, 
launched in January 1980 by Maharaj Charan Singh, 
is a well-equipped 300-bed charitable hospital. It is 
planned to provide free treatment, operations, 
medicines, food and lodging to all without 
distinction, regardless of whether one is a follower of 
the Radha Soami faith or not. 

Under Maharai Ji's guidance, the Society 
publishes books on Sant Mat in English and in 
twelve major Indian languages, sold at cost or at 
subsidized rates; foreign publications are in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, Arabic, Dutch, 
Chinese, Al'rittaans, Nepali, Thai and Indonesian. 

In spite of the physical development of the colony, 
spirituality reigns supreme, and the devdtees follow a 
well-balanced daily routine of spiritual practice and 
sewa. Mahany Ji keeps himself busy throughout the 
day. 

A living example of the love, humility and spirir 
tuality that he advocate, Mahany Charan Singh’s 
seltless servile and untiring efforts have built this 
spiritual centre oi world fame and are sustaining it. 

Mabanti Ji's works include L^iht on Sant Mat, 
Spiritual Discourstfs, Divine Light; St. John the Great 
^sttc; Quest Jor Light: The Master Answers; Thus 
Saitit the Master; Light on St. Matthew; Die to Live; 
The Patiu Truth Eternal: Spiritual Maitage: Satsang 
(discouisfs in Pur^biJ. AU titles have been 


puMished in numerous Indian and Ibretgn 
languages. 

Charan Singh, Spiritual Discoursmi, Bmts, 1964: 
Jagai Singh, Silence q/ the Soul, consisting <if 
discourses excerpts Jiom letters^ Beas. 1959; Jaunai 
Singh (Swam(ji Mahartp), Sarbachan; an abstmct of 
the teachings Swamhi Mahartu, the yoga oj the 
sound current, Amritsar; Spiritual gem; being letters 
Jrom the two great masters (Baba Jaimal Singh and 
Baba Sawan Singh); Kapur Daryai Lai. Call oJ the 
great Master, Beas, I9M; Misra, Brahma Shankar. 
Discourses on Hadha Swamijaiiti. ed. Agni Radha 
Swami Trust; Munshi Ham, With tiie three masters; 
being extracts Jiom the private diary q) Rai Sahib 
Munshi Ham; Beas, 1967; Sahgram. Hadha Swami 
Mat Parkash or a bruj view oJ Hadha Swami Jdith; 
beingamessageoj eternal peace; Sawn Singh, My Sub¬ 
mission, 2 pts; pt. I, 1969, pt. II, 1964, Beas; Philo¬ 
sophy oj the masters (Ourmai Sidhon); M.D. Vazeer- 
uddin, Hadha Soami Satsang. Tribune, 12 December, 
1982; Discusses li/eandhaehingsojMaharaj Charan 
Singh. 

Haki SlNtiH 


CHATRIK, DHANl RAM LALA (1876-1954) 

Chatrik, Dhani Ram tala, son of Pahu Mai born in 
October 1876 in village Passianwala in the Punjab, 
situated on the bank of the Ravi, was Punjab's 
greatest lyric poet who started writing in 1903 and as 
such most of his writings, widely read and 
appreciUied have become rare works of literary 
merit. 

He learnt Lande Matuyni and Gurmukhi script 
form his father. Gradually, he got-acquainied with 
Hindi under religious intluence. He had his prelimi¬ 
nary schooling in Urdu and Persian in the villages 
namely Lopoke and Baddomali. He studied Entglish 
for sometime in Isiamia school, Chowk Farid, 
Amritsar. He was first married in his childhood 
according to the custom of the time and his second 
wedlock took place in 1906. 

Chatrik started his career as a petition-writer when 
he was only fifteen and also helped his fatlrer who 
was a shopkeeper. Economic difficulty compelled 
him to join service at Amritsar as a Katib or a calli- 
graphisl in the Wazir Hind Press, Amritsar in 1893. 
He was inspired in this work Bhai Vir Singh, a 
prominent Puryabi writer who with his own hands 
guided Chatrik in the formation and meihodtriogy of 
writif^ Pui^i ah>habei and iai;y^t tdm the art ol 
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Pury«bi calligraphy. In 1896, Chatriksianed working 
as a salesman in the newly set up Wazir Hind Press 
shop along with the charge of the other assignments 
already entrusted to him. He had the opportunity of 
working as a copy-holder of Bhai Vir Singh when the 
latter read proofs of certain literary books of fame in 
Puruabi literature. Chatrik remained in the press in 
one capacity or the other upto 1911 and became well 
acquainted with the profession when in October of 
that year he left for Bombay where he started 
modelling Gurmukhi type. He came back to 
Amritsar with 6/7 Gurmukhi letter types of dilfereni 
sizes and forms, got ready by t|ien.along with the 
technicians who had assisted him in the job. In July- 
August 1914, he set up a standard type factory. The 
printing work of monumental Punjabi work of 
Gurs/wbad Rainakar Mahan Kosh or the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Sikh literature was entrusted to him which 
he successfully carried with meticulous care. 

Chatrik is a poet of immortal fame whose 
spontaneous poetry depicts social values and patriot¬ 
ism. His poetry has almosf touched all the aspects of 
man living in the society and has won public 
applause. He has discussed subjects like Realism, 
Socialism, Culture and Social Welfare. The epic 
quality of the verse produced by him will always 
remain unextinguished. His poems are 
indispensable treasure of literary and historical 
values. He has written numerous short poems which 
have come in the hands of his readers in the form of 
poetic collections. His poems have also been 
frequently read by him in poetical contests, and 
symposiums and have also been published from 
time to time in daily papers, and journals of the lime. 
His poetry has the quality of appeiil .and the poet 
takes us in his grip before we are aware of it. 
Professor Dewan Singh has rightly called him the 
great poet of short poems. Besides writing short 
poems, Chatrik has written in sketches, accounts 
relating to martyrdom of the Sikhs during the period 
of tlKir persecution by the Mughal Government in 
apt poetic form and are known as parsanga. It may be 
in the fitness of things to mention here that Chatrik 
wrote poetry out of hobby which always soothed him 
and the use of the epithet 'Chatrik' was made by him 
in 1905 and 1906. 

Chatrik constantly went on writing poetry till his 
death. He had seen many ups and downs of life and 
his understanding of various aspects of this universe 
was very wide which h^ revealed through his poems. 
As a poet, his feeUngs do not soar high on the sky but 
being a realistic poet, he lives on earth. The lli^t of 
hisamaginatioti is seen in the vocabulary of the folks 
of the Puhiab. His poems depict an ordinary social 


man, his activities, hi.s problems, the environs of 
nature etc. Chatrik tries to find out the universal 
truths of life. His poeiiy revolves round love ol 
nature, the mankind and sincerity of purpose. 

Chatrik has used simple, pure and llucnt idiomatic 
Punjabi in his verse. At places, like Amu KJtusru, the 
words made use of by him produce music. His style 
of writing may be suitably compared with Waras 
Shah, Hasham, and Buleh Shah. Very accurate 
adjectives have been used and studied by him in the 
suitable subjects. Indeed, he has combed the whole 
domain of Punjabi poetiy, irrespective of the theme 
which may be contemporaneous, historical and 
legendary. Chatrik has used chastest and authentic 
Puitjabi idiom and has attained unrivalled mastery in 
Paniabi lanauase. 

Kissa Kaav or narrative poetry written by him, 
include Nal Damayanti and Bharthri Hari which 
relate to Hindu mythology and have attained the 
status and position of.history itself. Here, besides 
using dawaiya chhand and baini in vogue during his 
times, he made use of dilferent notable poetic metres 
such as kabii, dohra, kundtya, jhoohia etc. He cites 
new instances. His writings are abbreviate and 
comprehensive and he uses pure and refined 
Punjabi, the like of which is rarely found in Punjabi 
verse of those days. He employs dramatic elements 
in his narrative poetry in the shape of dialogues. His 
published poetic works include : Do Guam Jiwan 
(1903), Othello, and Phulan di Tokri (1904), Bharthri 
Han (1905), Chap dt Dai and Nat Damayanti (1906), 
Ramaya Seth (1901), Dharambu, and Ispnin (1912) 
etc.. His prominent writings considered as his major 
contribution to Punjabi literature, include Chandan 
Wan, a good collection of poems published in 1931. 
Kesarkian is another collection of short poems 
written during the years 1932-1940. NavanJahan isa 
set of poems published in 1942. NurJahan Badshah 
Begum, an historic poem was written in Urdu script 
in 1944 and published later on in Pupjabi along with 
a long introduction. Sptikhana published in 1950, 
gives glimpses of his st^k thoughts. 

We may examine some Of the choicest titles of his 
poems published in the form of various (x>llections. 
(Chandan Wari) ; Sukhi Jiwan di Kupji, Amritsar 
Sifti da Ghar, Basant,Mele wich Jat, Dit, (Kesarwari) 
Hasratan, Andar da Chor, Pupjabi, Jiwan Jot, Jug 
Gardi, (Navan Jahan): Ethe Bolan di Nahin Ja Arria, 
Peit PiOa, Htmat, Puitjabi da Supna (Sufi Khana): 
Mahartua Rapjit Singh, Boli hai Punjabi Saadi, 
Sidkan Walian de Bere Paar, Ranjhan Yar, Jawani, 
(Nur Jahan Badshah Begum) : Kikli Kali, Ujana 
Thhei, Trai Maanwan, Shayer di. Arz, Cluuiberge. 

Some of the literature produced by Chatrik 
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rtimained unpublished due lo lack ot suitable 
arrangement and space in the published maienul and 
due also to some other considerations, which 
include ; Hatta Kaand, ShardhanjU, Chaink Uv Oivi, 
Kaham Sanurdi. 

Dhani Ram Chatnk's memorable service to 
Punjabi literature was given recognition on his 
seventy-fourth birthday in October i95U when his 
well-wishers, admirers and friends presented him 
Abhiiiandana iiranmu. 

Chutnk was a great votary of Punjabi language. 
His heart llowcd with love for Pui'uabi even from the 
time of his childhood and he has immortali/cd his 
love for Punjabi in his verses. 

His end came in 1954. 

Cliaink. Dfiuiit Hum, Men Juvant; Dhani Ram 
Chaink AhhmanUana Grant ha, Amnt.\ar, JV50; 
Dewan Singh (ed.) Chaink Hushap Mala, Hat tala, 
jyhS: Diwan Singh and Roshan La! Ahuja, Mahan 
Kavi Chaink di Chonvin Kaviiu:S> S. Amolc, Chaink 
Rachanavah, Raiiala, ld75. 

Gurbachan Sinuh Nayyar 


CHATTERJl, KSHITISH CHANDRA (DR.) 
(1896-1961) 


Kshitish Chandra Chaticrji (Chattopadhyaya), 
Sanskrit scholar and philologist, was born of middle- 
class Brahmin parents on 24 November, 1896 in 
Jorasanko, Calcutta; the family orginally hailed from 
Dhamas (Burdwan). His father Sarat Chunder 
Chatterjee, a large-hearted, religious man, worked in 
the Howrah Municipality. Sarai Chunder bought a 
house (17 Sant! Ghosh Street) where Chatterji spent 
his early life. His mother, Giribula (Nee Baneijee), 
was a noble and alTectionate lady. 

Chatteiji's younger brothers were Jyotish 
Chandra (retired as Headmaster, Shyambazar 
Vidyasagar School), Srish Chandra (School teacher), 
Paresh Chandra (Students' Advisory Bureau, 
(Calcutta University), and Santosh Kumar 
(homeopath). His eider sister was Subhasini 
fianeqee and the younger sister Suhasini Mukheijee 
who, after her widowhood, came to live with her ibur 
children (Devi, Rama, Jyotsna and Ravi) in the joint 
family of her father and brothers at the rented house 
of 81 Shyambazar Street (later renamed 8, 
Bhupendra Bose Avenue), Calcutta. Earlier the 
family was living in 61-A, Ramkanta Bose Street. 


(dhatteoi married Champaklaia (Nee Baneqee), a 
fair, virtuous lady of a gentle nature, who died in 
1974. His eldest daughter, Kaiyani, is married to Sn 
Prakriti Rar\ian Roy Chowdhuiy, a teacher of Bainah 
(District Howrah). His only son. Or. Visvanath 
Chatterjee, is currently the Head of the Department 
of English, Jadavpur Univeniity. Chatteiji lost his 
youngest daughter, Usha when this very beautiful, 
intelligent‘and tender-hearted child was only seven. 

K C. Chatterji was a brilliant student His 
academic interests were varied and he was a 
voracious reader all his lile. An idealist even from his 
boyhood, he matriculated from Hare School when 
fourteen and read first Arts in Scottish Church 
College and B.A (Honours in Sanskrit) in City 
College. He gut a first Class in M.A. in Sanskrit 
(Group B)from (Calcutta University in 1918. Later he 
received his D.Litt. from the same University for his 
studies in Sanskrit Grammar. The examiners of his 
thesis were MM. Gopinath Kavind, S. K. Belvalkar, 
P. L. Vaidya and Louis Renou. All of them expressed 
a very high opinion of his work. 

Chatterji was for a short time professor of Sanskrit 
at South Suburban College (the present Asutosh 
Lbllege). Then he was invited by Sir Asutosh 
Mookeijee to join the Post-Graduate Department of 
Calcutta University a.s a Lecturer in Comparative 
Philology and served the University in that capacity 
for thirty-live years. He also taught in the 
Departments of ^nskrit and Bengali in an honoraiy 
capacity. He delivered at the University a series of 
special Readership lectures on the predecessors of 
Panini. 

After the retirement of Suniti Kumar Chatteoi as 
Khaira Professor of Comparative Philology, the post 
was expected to be ofl'ercd to Chatterji. Or. S. M. 
Matre, one of the experts in the selection committee, 
might have recommended his name; but, then, the 
University resoned to the plea that he was not a 
formal applicant and appointed one of Chatteqi's 
pupils, instead. Chatteiji, shocked at the grave 
ir\justice done to him, applied for leave priqraratofy 
to retirement and never visited his alma nutter 
in the few remaining years of his life. 

As a scholar Chatteiji specialised in the Vedas mi 
Sanskrit grammar. His knowledge wasprofound and 
his erudition deep. His books, journals and resean^ 
papers bear an eloquem tesUmony to his scholar¬ 
ship. The Vedic Selections that C2iiateiji edited for 
Calcutta University in 1944 is a splendid work in 
which he elucidated niany a difikult point with 
striking clarity and precision. Eveiy quotation ki 
Sayana*s commentary he triuzed to its sources. Ha 
own %inskrii commentaries on the UsaSukta, Devi 
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Sukta and A No Bhadriya Sukta unfold the peculiar 
beauty of each word and expression. 

In the Technical Terms and Technique of Sanskrit 
Orammar (1948), which is a critical, comparative 
and historical study of the subject, Chatieqi 
produced a really epoch-making book. It is a unique 
work dealing with the throwinga flood of light on the 
technical terms found in the Nirukta, dilferent 
Pratisakhyas and the different systems (from Panini 
to Harinamamrta) of Sanskrit grammar. It ofl'ers for 
the first time rational explanations of even such 
apparently meaningless terms as lai, giu, ghu. bha. A 
greatly enlarged second edition of the book was 
posthumously published by Calcutta University. 

Chatteiji's Candra ^yukarana (Deccan College 
Research institute, Poona), in two parts, is the first 
Indian edition of the work of Chandragomin, 
critically edited. In many cases Chatteiji has 
suggested better readings than those of Liebich. The 
views of Panini, Katyayana, Patatyali and Bhoja have 
been extensively quoted to faeptate comparison. 

Chatteiji's gther books, include an “edition' ol 
Pataniaii’s AfaAa/iAa^<PBspas ahnika), remarkable 
for its exegesis, Grdek Proverbs Jar Siudem.s oj 
Sanskrd, Critical Observations on A/oyapala s Natiar- 
tliasamgraha (Vak, Deccan College), and editions 
ofRaghubamsa (C^tos 1, 11 and V), Bhattikavya 
(Canto 1), Kiraiarjuniyam (Canto 1), and Bhagavad- 
>gita, Chapter 11. 

Chatteiji has been the founder-editor of the 
Calcutta Oriental Journal, Matyuslia (Sanskrit 
weekly and monthly), and Surabharati (Bengali 
monthly). He also edited, for a few years. Oriental 
Uterary Digest and the Journal of the Sanskrit Sahiiya 
Parisad, Calcutta, in which be translated 
Saratchandra Chatteiji's ‘Datta’into Sanskrit. All 
these journals won high praise in India and abroad 
and contained a large number of Chatteiji's research 
papers in English, Sanskrit and Bengali. 

Cbatteqi enjoyed a good general health but 
suffered from a congenital hernia, which was never 
operated on and which somewhat restricted his 
movements throughout his life. That is one of the 
reasons why he could not accept a number of high 
academic positions that were ofl'ered to him. These 
include,the post of the Professor of Vedic Studies in 
the Research Department of the Government 
Sanskrit Cotl^, Calcutta. M. S. ^ey. Governor of 
Bihar, person^y Requested him in a letter to accept 
the post of the Director of a Sanskrif-Research 
institute to be started in Bihar. 

A fair (but sun-tannedX tall and well-built man, 
bespectacled, Cltttteiji had a striking personality. He 
believed in the prindi>te (ff plain living, and high 


dunking. His usual dress was dhoti, lOiirt and 
^addar. He was awe-inspiring in his simple, even 
austere, way of life. Reading was his only addiction. 
Dickens, Wodehouse and Agatha Christie were 
some of his favourite authors. Frank and upright, he 
was by nature generous. He* had a childlike 
simplicity, a marked sense of humour, and er\ioyed a 
hearty laugh. Occasionally he would lose his temper, 
but would mgain his composure soon. An introvert 
by nature, he did not have many close friends. 
Although often troubled by financial worries, he 
never hesitated to help poor relations and other 
distressed people, and this sometimes even at the 
cost of his family. He practised the biochemic system 
of medicine in his family. He was also an amateur 
astrologer, especially well-versed in horary astrology. 
Those who consulted him for astrological guidance 
included such eminent scholars as S. 
Radhakrishnan, Sunitikumar Chatteiji, 
Surendranath Sen, Radhakumud Mookeijee and 
Humayun Kabir. 

Chatteqi had no active interest in politics, but he 
was inclined towards the ideology of Hindu Maha- 
sabha and Jan Sangh. He was a regular literary 
contributor to the Bengali daily, Htiidusiiiun. 
founded by Syamaprasad Mookerjee. Sometimes he 
would write under the pseudonym *Devasarma'. it is 
he who introduced the Sunday Magazine section 
and edited it for some time. He had a humanitarian 
outlook. A devout Brahmin, he was often orthodox 
•in an unorthodox manner. 

Chatteiji could fill his pupils with enthusiasm by 
his own zeal for learning, reminding one of the 
singleness of purpose of Growing's Grammarian. 
His research in Sanskrit Grammar and allied 
subjects had inspired generations of scholars. He 
devoted his whole life to the popularisation of the 
Sanskrit language and literature. His journal, 
Maiyusha, which he edited for fourteen years and in 
which he translated many literary classics including 
the poems and stoiies of Tagore and Saratchandra 
deserves special mention in this connection. 

A. J. F. Staal (ed.J, Studies in Sanskrit Gramma- 
nans (Massachusetts Institute of Technology); 
Marfusha, ti C Chatteiji Memorial Number, ed. K 
Chatteiji, Calcutta, March 1962; Journal of the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Cakutta,J962. 

ViSVANATH QtATTEWEE 

CHATTERJi, SUNITI KUMAR (1890-1977) 

Sunitikumar Chatteqi was bpmon 25 November. 
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1 it90 in a tamily which originally belonged to Pangsa, 
a village situated in Faridpur distnct of what is now 
Bangladesh. His great grandfather Bhairab Chandra 
Chaticiji migrated to Calcutta early in the nineteenth 
century. The lamily linaily settled at 64, Sukea Street 
where his grandfather built a house. His father 
married Katyani Devj whose father tbund him a job 
under Turner Morrison Company. Sunitikumar was 
their second son. 

Sunitikumar married Kamala Devi, daughter of 
Bishnu Sankar Mukherjee, on 17 April, 1914. They 
celebrated the lifiietn anniversary of their marriage 
in 1964. Unfortunately his wife died in the following 
December. The marriage was blessed with six 
children, live of whom were daughters. His only son 
Sumankumar Chatierji is a distinguished engineer. 

After taking the first lessons in the local Fainsaia 
Sunitikumar got admitted to the Calcutta Academy 
in 1895. The outbreak of plague in Calcutta in 1898, 
however, interrupted his studies, as his family was 
removed to .his maternal uncle's house in Sibpur. 
When his family returned to Calcutta in 189U he was 
admitted to Moiiial Sil's Free School. He proved a 
brilliant student. In the Entrance Examination of 
1907 of the Calcutta University he secured the sixth 
place in order of merit. He passed the First Arts 
Examination in 1909 from the Scottish Church 
College and was placed third in order of merit. He 
took his B.A. from the Presidency College securing 
the first place in first class in English honours in 
1911. The feat was repeated two years after in the 
M.A. Examination in the same subject. At a 
subsequent stage the grant of a State Scholarship 
enabled him to study in the London University from 
1919 to 1921 and qualify for the D. Liu degree. This 
was followed up by a course for one year at the 
Sorbonne and the Allege de France in Pans. 

Sunitikumar acknowledges in his autobiography 
that he was profoundly intluenced by his two 
teachers M. Chose and H.M.Z. Percival and 
Rabindranath Tagore. Evidently, this was a major 
factor among others which shaped his mind and 
charaaer. 

His brilliant academic career brought him the post 
of Assistant Professor of English of the Calcutta 
University in 1914. Later he joined the Department 
of Comparative Philology, in 1921 he was appointed 
to the chair of Indian Linguists and Phonetics as 
Khaira Professor in which position he continued till 
1953. Thereid'ter he was appointed Visltlr^^ Professor 
of Pennsylvania University of the U.S.A. for a year. 

On his return, Dr. Chaticiji resigned from his post 
in the Calcutta University and was elected the 
President of the West Bengal Legblativc Council 


whiidt: post he held till 1964. Next year his 
.appointment as the National Professor pf 
Humanistic Studies enabled him to return to the 
academic world. He continued to hold this post till 
the last day of his life, guiding research activities of 
younger scholars and providing leadership to diverse 
academic activities. 

Small iVonder, his services were very much in 
demand to guide numerous academic and cultural 
organisations. Thus he was the President of the 
Asiatic Society for four terms. President of tlie 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and Vice-P'esident of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. In 1969 
he was elected President of the International 
Phonetic Association, a gesture which recognised his 
position as one of the most distinguished linguists of 
his time. 

Dr. ChatteQi was evidently veiy fond trf' 
travelling. It is not unlikely that he picked up his 
wanderlust from Rabindranath Tagore, who took 
him as his companion in his tour to South-east Asia 
in 1927. The journey covered Malaya, the East Indies 
and Siam. His experience was recorded in form of 
several articles which ultimately found place in a 
single compilation named Dvipamaya Bharat. It 
proved to be the most popular book he has written. 

After that he visited foreign countries on as many 
occasions as thirteen, mostly attending academic 
conferences. These,gatherings debated on subjects 
like linguistics, anthropology, oriental studies and on 
one occasion Braille, in 1950 he was deputed on a 
special mission by the Calcutta University to collect 
information on the educational systems of the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Holland and Turkey. 

His vigorous academic pursuits marked out Dr. 
Chatteiji as a giant among scholars towering above 
his contempoiahes.Thi$ is borne out by the hict that 
academic honours were literally showered on him. 
The Visva-Bharati conferred on him the title 'Deshi- 
kottama’. Six other Universities which included that 
of Rome honoured him with honorary D. Litk This 
was followed up by the National Government 
honouring him with a Padmabibhusharut ui 1967. 

The statistics of his literary output are no le» 
impressive. He produced thirty books in EnglisHi, 
twenty-two in Bengali, seven in Hindi and wrote over 
three hundred articles. Of them the book which got 
him the doctoral degree, entitled The Origin and 
Development Bengali Lanffutge is the most out¬ 
standing. 

Towards the end of his life Or. Chatteiji became 
involved in a controversy over the Ramayana, for 
certain remarks he made about it in tus. ifiaagtmd 
address at the International Coitferenee on for 
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Ramayana at New Delhi on 8 December, 1975. Hi$ 
observation on two points caused considerable 
resentment For one thing, he was inclined to attach 
importance to the stories of the Buddhist Jatakas 
which claimed that Rama and Sita were born of the 
same parents. Secondly, he suggested that the story 
of the expedition to Lanka to rescue Sita might have 
some link with the Theogonia of the Greek poet 
Hesoid which refers to three brothers with multiple 
heads. He had to face in consequence insults in 
diverse ways which he sulTered with stoic fortitude. 

Dr. Chaiieiji's long life was suddenly terminated 
by a massive heart attack on 29 May, 1977. 

Dr. Chatteiji was of medium build with a 
muscular body and a broad head. His myopia 
compelled him to wear spectacles with thick lense. In 
public he used to appear in the typical Bengali dress 
with a little deviation. He used to tuck up the pleated 
part of his dhoti which usually dangles in front at the 
back to permit free and vigorous movement. 

He'was to the core an academician with linguistics 
as his- first love. He had a taste for aesthetic 
enjoyment. He seldom missed the staging of 
Tagore's dance dramas which he eqjoyed 
immensely. As he functioned as the President of the 
West Bengal Legislative Council as a Congress 
nominee, he presumably shared the political views of 
the Indian National Congress. As regards religion, 
he has clearly stated in his unfinished autobiography 
that he was an agnostic. He entertained high regard 
for Indian culture. 

Dr. Chatteiji was very fond of a Latin saying which 
reads 'Homo sum humani nihil a me alienum puto’. 
It means: lama man and there is nothing about man 
which 1 consider alien to me. Evidently, this was one 
of the guiding principles of his life. .That explains his 
interest in diverse subjects. The charisma which 
stemmed from his reputation as an extra-ordinary 
scholar and his easy accessibility enabled him to 
function as an outstanding national figure who 
shone as a beacon light to guide his people in 
different spheres of life. 

’Jibankaiha’ Autobiography,; Bhawan’s Journal, 
yol. XXIJl, No. 25; Abhibhasana, Bantmiketan, Magh 
1333; notes supplied by his son Sumankumar Chatteiji 
and personal knowledge qf the Contributor. 

Hiranmay Banerii 

CHATTEiUEf; VISMAOEV (1910-1977) 

VSsmadev Chatieijee was an accomplished 
vocaltet of Bengal and he was also widely known in 


India. H 'is presentation of vocal music had a separate 
charm to the listeners. He was bom on 9 November, 
1910, in Calcutta. He had been inspired by his 
parents to learn vocal music from his childhood. He 
was attached with Nagendranath Datta, a famous 
vocalist of Ranaghat, for his. vocal music training. 
Nagen Babu was very much impressed on Vismadev 
observing his very good talent Sometimes 
Nagen Babu had to tempt Vismadev with good 
sweets for teaching him music and Vismadev also 
resounded very successfully with Nagen Babu. 

After a few years of training, Vismadev took 
lessons from famous Badal Khan with the consent of 
Nagen Babu as the latter himself also was a student 
of Badal Khan. He could immensely improve 
himself under the training of Badal Khaa 

At this time, he had recorded on the disc two 
Bengali Tappas composed by Ramnidhi Gupta. He 
sang two songs-^Sakhi Ki kare Loken Kathay” and 
“E sahe Chaturi", and these two songs attracted the 
attention of the Indian classical musicians with 
appreciation. After this he took lessons from Ustad 
Faiyaj Khan of Baroda for few days: 

Vismadev had expressed in his autobiography that 
he was first attracted to vocal music on listening to 
Lai Chand Baral's record. He used to copy the style 
of Lai Chand. His mother was astonished and called 
the attention of his father regarding the style of 
singing of Lai Chand, copied by her son Vismadev. 
In the later period the records of K. Mullick had also 
'influenced Vismadev. Once there was Jatra (Drama) 
performance in his locality. Many chorus songs 
(Juri) have been added in this Jatra (Open Air 
Drama). His attraction was more on the Juri song 
than, on the play. These Jatra songs were based on 
Indian clerical music accompanied with 
Harmonium, and other musical instruments. So he 
was attracted to harmonium and pnxiured a good 
one. Thus his harmonium playing started and he 
became a very good player of harmonium. Eveiy- 
body was astonished to sea Vismadev repeating the 
songs with the harmonium exactly. He was 
convinced that he could sing and he met Nagen Babu 
who was a neighbour, according to his father's 
direction. He started learning vocal muac in this 
way. Among his teadiers the names of Badal Khan, 
AUarakha Khan, Maniruddin Khan, Girya Shankar 
Chakravaity, etc., were prominent besides Nagen 
Dutia. He confessed that he could not practise for 
long time like an accomplished Ustad but he was no 
less than an Ustad in respect d* perfmmance. 

At the age of eleven he took to oath of Brahmism 
and became a vegetarian and stopped eating meat 
and fish, etc. He used to wear brown clothes like a 
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hermit. He used to go to the school and colleges in 
this dress. But this he did not continue for lung. He 
was always in favour of changed activities. 

In 1933 Vismadev came in contact with Ka/i 
Nazrul Islam ' d took the responsibilities of Music 
Director of Met^phone Co.^CalcutUi. In 1936 he was 
appointed Music Director in the Film -Corporation, 
Calcutta. He had worked as a Music Director in the 
Bengali films, namely-Rikta, faiinir Bichar, 
Muktisnan, etc. He had worked in Hindi films also 
as Music Director, namely-Kayedi, Ruti, Risj, Asha, 
Han Sankirtan, and Dil He To Hai, etc. Vismadev, in 
this way, acquired enormous fame in the field of 
music. He received the degree of D. Liti. from 
Rabindra Bharali University, Calcutta, in 1379 B.S. 

A trait of indilTerence was always observed in his 
character but at the time of singing he used to 
concentrate on one direction, t,hat is, towards music 
alone. Listeners used to be so much overwhelmed 
with his musical pertbrmances that they totally 
forgot themselves. Normally he preferred Andantino 
Speed and could easily grasp the attention of the 
listeners. But when he got contact with Ustad Faiyaz 
Khan and started learning from him, his type had 
changed and his attention had gone towards the 
aesthetic feelings and he liked Lento types of 
performances gradually. The type of his voice was 
Soprano and his performances normally dominated 
in the higher pitch. So he used to prefer the high or 
upper octave Ragas like-Bahar, Suha, Sughrai, 
Adana, Basanttilak, etc. but when he had learnt from 
Ustad Faiyaz Khan his trend of performance 
changed. He began to prefer Ragas of gravity such as 
Iman, Alhaiya Vilabal, Ashavari, Jaunpuri, Deshi, 
Chaijuki Maihar, Maihua Kedcr, Puria, etc. His 
voice was never a Bass voice. When he used to start in 
the upper, octave his performance became more 
interesting and the listeners got attracted towards his 
performances. 

In forties, we lost such an excellent exponent of 
vocal music from the field of music as he went to 
Pondicherry Ash ram. With his voluntary retirement 
the world of Indian Classical music lost a great asset 
from the field, no doiibi. When he came to Calcutta 
sometimes very little of his earlier performance 
could be recaptured. 

The following Bengali songs made him 
remarkable in the field of music :• Fuleri Din Haloje 
Mos^ssiXi-Jaijayann: Sesher Ganti Chilo Toma La^ 
-Cq/a/.. Nabaruna Rage Tumi Sathigo-BAa/rov/; 
Taba Lagi Batha Otheje Kusumi-DevAi Todi. Jago 
Aloko Lagane-/{a/aAc/r; Jadi Mbne Fade Sediner 
Katha-A^i Bkmmvi, etc. There are many Hindi 
Kheyal also recorded by him which are very 


popular in the field of music still now. 

Ba.vc</ on iitformation personally colleaed by the 
ContributorJmm inteiytew with Vismadev Chattetjee, 
besidei artiiies in journals eic. 


N. C. Bakal 


CHATURVEDl, JUGAL KISHORE (1904- ) 

Jugal Kishore Chaturvedi was bom on 8 Novem¬ 
ber, 1904 at Sonkh, Mathura District, U.P. He 
was educated at Mathura, Bharatpur and Jaipur. 
He passed his Intermediate Examination from the 
Mahar^a College, Jaipur. At first, he joined Railway 
Service but was soon retrenched. He worked as a 
teacher from 1926 to 1931. He was the Headmaster 
of Mathura Chaturvedi Vidyalaya, Mathura. He 
participated in Satyagraha (Sait campaign) in 
Mathura but escaped arrest. He earned his livelihood 
through private tuitionsatRewari from 1931 to 1938. 
Subsequently he joined as a teacher in Abor School, 
Rewari. He resigned his post to join the movement 
for the recognition of Priya Mandal. At that time he 
came under the influence of local leaders of the Priya 
Mandal and from that time onwards he began to 
participate actively in politics. 

He was elected to Bharatpur Municipal Board in 
1940 but he resigned his membership to participate 
in the (^it India Movement launched by the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of Gandhyi. 
He was also arrested along with others. However, he 
was soon released when the Bharatpur State was 
visited by a serious Hood. Shri Chaturvedi devoted 
his time to provide relief to the flood affected people 
of his State. In 1943, the Brqj Jya Pratinidi Sabha was 
established in Bharatpur. He was eleaed to this 
Sabha and was the leader of this party. The State was 
averse to grant more power to the Sabha and 
repressive measures were adonted by the Adminis¬ 
tration. (Consequently, Shii Chaturvedi was arrested 
and sentenced to one year's imprisonment but was 
soon released. He participated' in all political 
movements in Bharatpur from 1939 to 1947. He 
took aaive part in the last movement against the 
Begar (forced labour) in 1947 and warrant for his 
arrest issued earlier was cancelled in December, 
1947. 

On the formation of Matsya Union consisting of 
Alwar, Bhara^tur, Dholpur and KarauU, Shii 
Chaturvedi became its Deputy Chief Minister. On 
the integration of Matsya Union with the Greater 
Rqjasthan, Styi Chaturvetli became the General 
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Socreiary of the Pradesh Congress Commiuee. 
Under the Chief Ministership of late Shri Jai Naraid 
Vyas, he joined the imasthan cabinet as P.W.D. and 
Resciiiement Minister. He resigned from the 
Congress party in 1961 and formed Lokr^ya 
Parishad. In 1967, he joined the organisational 
congress, which he left soon after. He started one 
Hindi weekly Lok-Hhihshak from April 1971. This 
weekly propagated Gandhism through its editorials 
and articles. He is also associated with prohibition 
and the propagation of Hindi. 

Rqjasthan Who is Who. p. 13; Rqjasihan Men 
Swatawtra Sangram Ke Senani, pp. 806-807. by 
S. Joshi. 

AMINUUDIN 


CHAUDHURANI, INDIRA DEVI (1873 1960) 

Indira Devi Chaudhurani, the highly accom¬ 
plished lady of the Tagore family, was born on 29 
December, 1873, at Kalatgi, in the Bgapur District, 
Maharasira, where her father Satyendranath Tagore 
was then posted as a M^istrate. Satyendranath, the 
firsi Indian who could join the Indian Civil Service, 
was the second son of Maharshi Devendranath and 
the cider brother of Rabindranath Tagore. 

Fairly aftluent, the Tagores of Jorasanko, whose 
contribution to the 19th century Bengali 
Renaissance is probably the highest, were great 
advocates of a synthesis of the cultures of the East 
and the West which they regarded as indispensable 
for the advancement of the country. Satyendranath, 
with that family heritage, devoted himself to social 
reforms and, in particular, to the emancipation of the 
Indian women from domestic seclusion. His 
considerable success in this matter was due to the 
active help of his wife Jnanadanandini Devi. Indird 
Devi was shaped according to the desire of her 
parents. Their only son-Surendranath, the pioneer 
in Banking, CkMiperative and Insurance ventures in 
India, was one year senior to Indira Devi. 

At the age of five, Indira Devi went to England 
with her mother and brother and spent two and a half 
years' there, most of the days with the fruitful 
company of Rabindranath. Since then she became 
very dear to himand the affection of the uncle for the 
niece turned gradually to a sort of inspiration to her 
creative urge. 

Rabindranath dedicated to her his first important 
Direction of poems, Ptabhat Sangeei, and wrote as 
many as seven poems addressed to hcf and also a 


good numter of letters (collected in the Chhinna- 
patiavali and Chithipatia volume V) in an exquisite 
emotive language in which Rabindranath, the man 
and the poet, is revealed unerringly. 

On her return to India from England in 1880, 
Indira Devi was sent to the Aufkland School at Simla 

and in the following year was admitted to the Ijoretto 

House Convent, Clatoutta from where she pa^ed the 
Entrance Examination in the First Division in 1888. 
As a private student she passed the F. A in 1890 and 
the B.A Examination with Honours in English in 
1892. In the B.A Examination she secured the 
highest marks in English among the lady candidates 
for which she was awarded the Padmavati Medal 
from the Calcutta University. French was her second 
language at that Examination. 

A great lover of music Indira Devi took her lesson 
in hano, Viohn and Suor at home from reputed 
teachers and passed with distinction the 
Intermediate Examination of the Trinity College in 
Musical Theory. In her teens and in 1920, at the age 
of forty-seven she engaged herself in acquiring skill 
in Indian classical vocal music. Her authority on 
Rabindra Sangit is universally acknowledged. 

Some of the early songs of Rabindranath 
composed in Bombay Presidency, where 
Satyendranath spent most of his service life, were on 
the tunes of local music. Indira Devi could trace the 
source and she pointed them out in her book 
Rabmdro Sangiier Tribemsangam (1361 B.S.). A 
great authority in music and in Rabindra Sangit she 
helped immensely in the preservation of the songs of 
Rabindranath by pointing out the notations. Without 
her help the tunes of many of the songs would have 
been lost She rendered much help to the Svaralipi 
C>}mmittee (Notations Ckimmittee) of the Visva- 
Bharati in its compilation of the songs of Rabindra¬ 
nath. She helped Prativa Devi actively in the smooth 
running of the school of music, *San^t Sangha’ and 
was the joint editor of the journal, Ananda SangH 
f^itnka. She herself composed a few songs. 

In 1899, Indira Devi was married to Pramathanath 
Chaudhuri, better known as I^:amatha Chaudhuri or 
Birbal Rabindranath valued his literaiy criticism 
more thtm those of most of the critics of that time. As 
an essayist and a poet he ranks very high in Bengali 
literature and was the editor of SabidFwm. a very 
rNU>wned journal to which Indira Devi was a regular 
contributor. The other journals to which she 
contributed are Balak, Sadhana, Parkhc^ya, Btuna- 
bodhini and Bangalaxmi. 

Essays on music and translations were her main 
litemry conuibutions. Her first venture was probably 
a transbtion from Ruskin in 1292 ES. She translated 
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into Bengali short stones and travel experience of 
Pierre Loti, Pr^ce. of the French version ol' the 
Gitat^ali by Aadre Oide and Linde by Rene Onisse 
and into English poems, essays, short stories and 
travel stories by Rabindranath and the 'Owr Eari 
Katha' ('Tales of Four Friends') by Pramatba 
Chaudhuri. She edited ‘Hindu Sangit' (1352 B.S.) 
with Pramatha Chaudhuri and ‘Giiapanchasaii' 
(1960). Her reminiscences in ‘Rabindrasmriti’{li67 
B.S.) help us know much of Rabindranath. 

Like her parents, she also was sympathetic to 
movements for the cause of women in India and was 
intimately connected with a number of progressive 
womens' organisations, such as, Bengal Womens' 
Education League, Alt India Womens' Conference, 
Sangit Sammilani etc. of which, at different times, 
she was the President. The tradition of the Tagore 
family and of Bengal as a whole was revealed in 
books edited by her, 1957) and BangiarSin 

Achar {li6i B.S). Narir Ukti (1920), a collection of 
essays written by her, marks her liberal outlook and 
sophistication of mind. For her literary contributions, 
she was awarded Bhubanmohmi Medal’ by the 
Calcutta University in 1944. 

In 1941, she and her husband came to Santi* 
niketan to reside there permanently. Here she 
revived the womens' dub, ‘Akpani Mahila Samiti' 
and arranged the publication of its journal Ghana. 
She also helped in the work of the 'Sangeet Bhaban'. 
In 1956, for a time, she was appointed the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Visva-Bharati University. The 
University conferred on her the degree of Deshi- 
kottama (D.Litt) in 1957. 

She died in Santiniketan following a heart-attack 
on 12 August, 1960. 

Susit Roy, Smaranfya, Calcutta 1365 B.S. Chitra 
Deb, Thakuc Barir Andamahal, Calcutta 1387 B.S.; 
Prqfiilla Kumar Das, Indira Devi Chaudhuram, 
Uttarsuri (Kartik-PausJ 1367 B.S. (Bengali): Mahda 
Mahal, Baisakh 1368 B.S. (Bengali);Gharoa, Sravan 
1369 B.S. (English) Sudhamoyee Mukhopadhyay, 
Roshni, September 1957; l^sva-Bharati News, 
September. 1960. 

Tusharkanti Mahapatra 


CHOUDHARL DURGA PRASAD (1914- ) 


KaiHan Duiga Prasad Choudhaii was bom at 
Neem Ka Tham on Posh Shuld2, Samvat-1836. His 
father was the Vakil of SUcar Hiikana. He was 
educated at Jaipur, Sambluu and Kanpur. At 


Kanpur, he was initiated in nationalism, patriotimi 
and social service durir^ his school career as the 
school was associated with Mrs. Annie Beasant. He 
has four brothers. His elder brother Shri Ram 
Nanyan Qwudhari, has been in active politics tit) 
today. One brother was in Government Service at 
Sambhar and two other brothers were engaged in 
business in Madhya Pradesh. 

In the beginning he worked as a broker. 
Subsequently he took to the profession of a lawyer 
along with his father. He joined Sewa Sangh with his 
elder brother and worked at Bejotian (Bhilwara 
Distt.). From 1930, he dedicated his whole tune to 
the freedom struggle and remained very active upto 
1947. 

He spent hts time at Hatundi (i^mer) in Gandhi 
Ashram, Banasthali and Metapatli (Hyderabad). He 
went to Wardha for Khadi training. He spent many 
months in the company of Gandhyi at Sabarmati 
and Sevagram. He also worked for years in the 
uplifiment of the tribal people in Dungaipur State. 
He served as Secretary, Ajmer City Congress 
C!ommiuee for a number of years. 

During the freedom struggle he was imprisoned 
many times, so much so that when in 1945, national 
leaders were being released, the British Government 
could not atford to release him as the Government 
considered him and brother Shri Ram Narayan 
Choudhari and Shri Kumarananda of j)cuwar the 
most dangerous persons in Atmer-Merwara. His 
wife Shrimaii Vimala Devi was also irr(^isoned for 
three months for her activities in connection with the 
liberation struggle. 

He is known as Kaplan because in 1930 he became 
Kaptan of the Congress Seva Dal. 

His contribution to Indian journalism cannot be 
over-rated. He has been the editor, Navjoyou, 
(Hindi) daily, published from Ajmer and Jaipur and 
English edition entitled as Navjoyou Herald. He has 
his own presses fitted with Rotary machines at Aimer 
and Jaipur. He had to face innumerable diBiculties in 
continuing these dailies. It is to hiS credit that with 
meagre means at his disposal, he was able Ur grapple 
with them. 

After independeiu», Ks^itan Duiga Prasad left 
active politics and devoted himself to journalism and 
his daily is still the ftMcmost daily of Rajasthan, 
Besides, being a staunch nationalisl, he is respected 
as a fearless journalist. Recemlv he has been 
included in the Obodwifl Delefttbn to be weed, to 
China. 
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RqiasUian Who is Who. p. / 7; Rqiast tan Men 
Swalanim Sangram ke Senani by S. Joshi, pp. 405- 
406; personal inieiview. 

AMINUDDIN 


CHOUDHURY AHINDRA (1896-1974) 


Natyachaiya Ahindra Choudhury, a legendary 
figure of the world of the Bengal Drama and Screen, 
who shed his unique lustre on the cultural pattern of 
Bei^li life for more than four decades, and richly 
contributed to the shaping and consolidation of the 
newer trends of Bengali Drama Movement from the 
early twenties. 

Bom on 4 August, 1896 to Chandra Bhusan 
Qioudhury of Bhowanipur, Ahindra Choudhury 
had a brief educational career at the London 
Missionary Society School. At the age of Sixteen he 
first appeared on stage as Samarendranath in ‘Rizia'. 
He married Shrimati Sudhira Devi in 1920 and in the 
same year, after having set up the film production 
unit of Photoplay Syndicate jointly with friends like 
N. C. Laharry and Hem Mukherjee, produced ‘Soul 
of a Slave'. In this pioneering film of Bengal in the 
silent era he earned great fame in his leading role 
which heralded his birth as a screen-actor. Later, he 
made his mark as a film Director in Aurora Film's 
Juvenile film ‘Hatey Khari'. On the Ratfijatra day in 
1923 (IS Ashar) Shri Choudhury made his first and 
significant appearance on Calcutta's public stage in 
the role of ‘Arjuna' in the famous play of ^aresh 
Chandra's Karnarjuna produced by Art Theatre on 
the Star Theatre board and was at once greeted with 
popular acclaim. He went from success to Success 
and shaped as an actor of great individuality in long 
series of plays. These included roles like DaraZobani 
in iianer 'Kani', in 'Sttiahan*, Quindra 

Babu in Taste’s 'Chirakumar Sabha*, Jatin in 
Tagore's ‘Grihaprabesha', Michael in ‘Michael'. 
Ke^ in *Kedar Ray’, Aurangzeb in ‘CSolconda’, Dr. 
Bhose in ’Tatinir Bichar’, Sabyasaebi in ’Pdther 
Dabi’, Ramesh in ’PrafuUa’ and Ramesh in *Fhlli 
Sani^i', Moni^ in the Allegorical Play 
‘Atmapurush’,Mr.Senin P.W.D.' Bhobunasterin 
Bhola Master’, Mriganka in ’Mantia$hakti’,Kalketu 
m 'PhuQata'. Altogether he appeared m important 


roles in more than one hundred and fifty stageplays, 
each of which was stamped with his remarkable 
power of characterization and established him as the 
wizard of makeup in Bengali stage. 

He appeared in more than one hundred Bengali 
films too and enriched them in either lead or 
prominent rotes. Among his many film successes 
may be listed ‘RishirPrem', ‘Chand Sadagar’, 
'Abhinoy, Abhinoy nay’, ‘Sonar Sansar’, ‘Daktar’, 
‘Sesh Uttar’, ‘Dakstuuagna’, ‘Ruplekha’, ‘Talkie of 
Talkies’, ‘Krishnakanter NMll' and Madhu Bose's 
‘R^jnartaki', (English Version Court Dancer). Hk 
last film-appearance was in ‘Nilachalley Maha- 
prabhu'. He also appeared in a laige number of plays 
broadcast on the AI.R. 

At the height of his career he retired from acting 
after his final stage-appearence in ‘Sajahan’ at 
Minerva Theatre in the presence of Dr. B. C. Roy, the 
then Chief Minister. 

Among the academic distinctions were the chair in 
the Department of Drama at Rabindra Bharati 
University he held in the ‘Sangeet Natak Academy' 
Award and Fadmashree received by him in 19S8 and 
1963. He got a D. Liti from Rabindra Bharati 
University in 1969. 

His magnum opus ‘Bangla Natyabibardhane 
Girishchandra' was published in 1959 and his 
excellent treatise on Dramaturgy was compiled after 
he had become the Head of Drama Department at 
Rabindra Bharati University. He also serialised his 
invaluable autobiography Nyew Harc^e JOiuiyi in 
Amnia weekly. 

In 1970 he made a gift of his unique library to the 
public and put it under Ahindra Chowdhury Trust. 

An anthology entitled ‘Ahindra Chowdhuri’s 
‘Sfuahan O Abhinoy Shiskha' was edited by Sunil 
Datia and Dipti Kumar Sil and was published in 
Baishakh, 1382 B.S. Sarajubala Devi, Santosh Sinha, 
Debnarayan Gupta, Dr. Aiit Kumar Ghosh 
discussed from *dilYereni angles Ahindra 
Chowdhun's talent staged irv connection with his last 
acting ‘Sajahan'. 

Chqudhury’s distinguished career was brought to 
an end by his death in 1974 at the age of seventy- 
eight. 

He left behind nonagenarian mother, son Preeiin, 
an M.Sc. of Calcutta University, now serving as 
Professor in an American Unive.'‘sity, and daughter 
Meera. His wile predea*a.scd him in the late sixties. 

Amniabazar Fuinka, 5/November, J974;Shatarupa 
(Ahindra Choudhuri Smaran-5ankhya); Ahindia 
Chowdhuty’s Sajahan 0 Abhinoy ShnikMa-edUed by 
Sand Dana and Dipn Kumar SiL 

PRADYOT SENOUPfA 
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CHAUDHURl, J. GENERAL (1908-1983) 


General Jayanto Nath Chaudhuri was born on iO 
June, 1908, in Calcutta. His lather's I'amily came 
from Pabna District now in Bangladesh. In about 
1^70 his grandfather, Durgadas Chaudhuri, took 
service under the Government and was posted as a 
magistrate to Krishnagar, a small Bengal district 
town. Ten years later he moved to Calcutta. He 
raised a family of seven sons and (wo daughters of 
whom J. N. Chaudhuri’s father Amiya was jthe 
youngest. His mother’s family was from West 
Bengal, his maternal grandfather being Woomesh 
Chandra Bonerjee 

He had his education at Bishop's College and then 
studied at St. Xavier’s School in Calcutta. On 18 
March, 1923 at the age of fifteen he left India for 
further schooling in England. For three years he was 
at Highgate School. Then he joined the OlTicer’s 
Training Corps quite early and managed to finish up 
as (garter Master Sergeant. In 1926 he applied fora 
King’s India Cadetship to the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst and got selected. His tenure in the 
Royal Military College was for about eighteen 
months. During mid-December 1927 his 
Commission as a second Lieutenant into the 
Unattached list of the Indian Army was gazetted. At 
the same time orders arrived directing him to report 
to the Embarkation Commandant at Tilbury in mid- 
February. 

Just before leaving Sandhurst when he was asked 
for his choice oi'British Battalion, heopted forthe 1st 
Battalion, the North Statfordshire Regiment. The 
main reason was its location at Fort William in 
Calcutta. But by the time he reached Bombay the 
venue was changed and it was stationed in the 
cantonment of Nasirabad, deep in the heart of 
Rajputana. There he settled down and started 
learning his job. On 16 March, 1929 his one year’s 
attachment was over and he was posted to the 7th 
Light Cavalry. He left Nasirabad for Jullunder in the 
Punjab where his regiment was stationed. In June 
1930 he was sent off to the Mahim Gun School at 
Ahmednagar for a ten-week course. In 1931 after 
three years of service he returned to Calcutta on a 
long leave. During this time he sailed for Rangoon 
and further east. In September 1933 he went to the 
Equestrian School at Saugar in Central India. There 
he learnt the finer points of riding and training 
horses, played a good deal of polo and also picked up 
rudiments of veterinary skill. While he was at Saugar 
the regiment had moved to the little cantonment of 
Loraiai in Baluchistan. He went to Loralai but did 


not stay very long there fur in 1935 another long eight 
months leave became due. He got back to Calcutta ib 
March but soon he had to accompany his mother 
and sister on a trip to Europe. This trip gave him an 
opportunity to see a good deal of Europe->France« 
Spam, Italy. Switzerland, Germany and Austria. 
NVlien he rejoined the regiment in autumn 1935, it 
had moved from Loralai to Secunderabad. This 
posting to Secunderabad was a crucial point in 
Chaudhuri’s military career. In 1938 during joint 
manoeuvres between the Hyderabad Cavalry 
Brigade and its Indian Army counterpart, as a 
candidate for the Staif College on an exchange basis, 
he was detailed to act as Brigade Miqor to Brigadier 
Edroos. Shortly after his iieturn from regimental duty 
as staff captain he had to accept the job of ADC to 
Major General L R Heath who was then posted as 
Gc5c, Deccan District on request. J. N. Chaudhuri 
got married in April 1938. During 1940 he was 
posted as a GSO 3 (Operations) to HQ 5th Indiah 
Division in Secunderabad. However wtwn he 
reported to Divisional Headquarters, Colonel 
Messervy, the QSOl asked him to join his staff 
immediately on promotion as Brigadier, 
Administration and J. N. Chaudhuri joined it The 
Division sailed for Sudan and their task was defined 
as firstly defending Sudan against an Italian attack 
and then going on the offensive as soon as possible. 
The Division’s first attack on the Italians was set for 
6 November. 1940. Next he was appointed as 
AAC^MG of 5 Infantry Division. This Divisioii 
received orders to move to Cyprus where he was 
entrusted with the task of relieving 20 British 
Tnfkntiy Division and the troops, transport and the 
guns. After a while the same Division was ordered to 
be ready to move to the Libyan Desert to take part in 
operation and later it received orders to move to Iraq. 
In 1943 he was posted as an instructor at the Staff 
College, Quetta. Next he was posted to 16th Light 
Cavalry and he had to move to Burma. White in 
Burma, he was asked to take up the charge of 
Brigadier in charge of Administration in the Miuaya 
Command. He was then the Third Indian Brigadier 
in the Indian army. While he was serving in the Far 
East he took full charge of Pandit Nehru’s visit to 
Singapore and Malaya at Lord Mouritbatten’s 
request. During his tenure in Malaya command he 
was also selected to lead the victoiy rantingent in 
London to be held in March 1946. The contin^t 
was an inter-service one. A Nepali contingent was 
also placed under him. When he came back to Kuala 
Lumpur as Brigadier-ln-Charge, Administraitmi, 
there he received the news that he had been selected 
to attend the Imperial Defence CoU^ at Londoa 
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After the end of the course he was summoned back 
to Delhi and was toid that his job was that of 
Brigadier, Plans; soon after he was made the 
Director of military operation, Promoted to the rank 
of k^or General in Februaiy 1948, he beqame 
offidating Chief of the General Staff. In September 
1948 Chaudhuri was placed in charge of the 
operation against Hyderabad. In his book Operation 
Polo he has covered the police campaign against 
Hyderabad. In this he was selected to command the 
1st Armoured Division. He did his job remarkably 
well and accepted the surrender of the Hyderabad 
forces (18 September, 1948). Within seven days of 
his entering Hyderabad he was appointed the 
Military Governor of Hyderabad. As Military 
Governor the first reform he introduced in 
Hyderabad was the abolition of zamindaii or feudal 
landlordism. He also took steps so that the 
Hyderabad Archaeological Department could 
receive substantial grant for its proper maintenance. 
He also did set up a women’s college there. 

After the Hyderabad episode was over, J. N. 
Chaudhuri was in command of Armoured Division 
again. Shortly afterwards a posting order came from 
Delhi to relieve M^or General Hiralal Atal and take 
over as Adjutant General. It was between 19S2-19S3. 
After General Ridindrasinlyi became Chief of the 
Army Staff relieving General Carriappa he appointed 
Chaudhuri the Chief of the General Staff in 1955-56 
which meant his functioning as his Principal Staff 
Officer. When Chaudhuri became Army Chief 
himself he abolished that appointment and renamed 
it as the Deputy Chief of Army Staff. (DOOS). 
General Srinagesh, who replaced General imindra- 
sinltii posted Chaudhuri as Corps Conunander to 
Kashmir. It, however, meant an upgrading in rank to 
Lieutenant General. 

In August 1957 he was selected as the leader of the 
delegation for a visit to China. He met three eminent 
Chinese leaders, Chainnan Mao Tse Tung, Premier 
Chou En Lai and General Clui TelT^er that he had 
to tackle the problem of Goa, being placed in charge 
of the overall Goa Liberation Campaign, ffis tactics, 
during the cunpaign, it has been said ‘*bec^e smaU 
militkiy classics because of the efficiency .and 
swiftness with which they were conducted”. Hardly 
had the question of Goa been settled, the Indo- 
Chinese bmder dash of 1962 broke out The Prime 
Minister personally called him inandwasthmkingof 
appmnting hun as Chid' of Army Staff. J. N 
Quudhuri asked for three pre-oonditions-first 
being that he must be promoted to the rank of a full 
Oeni^ instead of haring to pass an imoim period 
with the rank of Lieutenant General, the second 


condition was that General B. M. Kaul should retire 
and tile third was the granting of necessary 
permission to use the air force. 

Some time in July 1963 Chaudhuri accompanied 
General Srin^esh to U.S.i^ along with Major 
General S. D. Varma. He also had an opportunity to 
visit Soviet Union along with the Defence Minister 
Shri Y. B. Chavan. In 1^ he also visited Egypt Hh 
last great achievement in military career was his 
sktiful handling of the Indo-Pak War of 1965 as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. Under his 
leadership Indian trooi» crossed into Pakistan on 24 
August, 1965. To capture Lahore only was not the 
atm of 1965 operations. General Chaudhuri’s aim 
was to destroy the P^stani fighting potential, to 
intrude into Pakistani torritory as much as necessary 
to make it impracticBble for them to midi» any 
incursions into Indian territory. Aftw his return 
to Delhi, the Ministry of External Affairs suggested 
him to accept the offer of the post of High 
Commissioner either in Canada or in Cairo. General 
Chaudhuri chose the former (1966). During his stay 
in Canada his first wife died. In 1969 his tenure as 
High Commissioner came to an end. Just before he 
finished as High Commissioner in June 1969 he got 
an invitation from McGill University to join them as 
a Visiting Professor in Political Science Department, 
to write papers on the relationship between the 
armed forces and politicians in the developing 
countries. He decided to start with Africa first and 
visited Ghana, Nigeria, Congo, Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanzania and met tiieir lenior soldiers and politi¬ 
cians. On his way home to India the Intemriional 
In^tute for Strategic Studies in London asked him 
to join them for a year and be a general adviser on 
matters of milituy and political importance in Smith 
Asia. Accordingly 1 m joined tte LLS.S. After 
finishing with the tLS.S. he joined Andrew Yule and 
Go. as the Chairinan and Matiaging IMrector (1973). 
For ten years at the Statesman’s Notary Correspon¬ 
dent, he wrme a number of aitides fbrty-five 
which were printed as a book with the title ’Arms, 
JMms and Aspects*. HewasalsothecoToimderifftiie 
Drihi Syinphony Socrety. hi Auqpist 1977 he 
narrated his memories aitil reminisoenoes in detail 
which took the sM>c of n autnbiogmphy as 
naiiited to B. iL Nali^pu. General Chny^fauri died 
on 6 April, IMS foBowing a cardiac acreat 

GmmU J. N. Chetttdktrt--aiitobiogr^pl9t aa 
namted Nabiym. 
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CHOUDHURY, MAHENDRA MOHAN 
(1908<1982) 


Bom on 12 April, 1908 in village Nagaon situated 
at a dUtance of 9 km. south of Barpeta town, well- 
known as a centre of tte Vaisnava cult, Mahendra 
Mohan Choudhuiy belongs to an Assamese middle 
class fiunily. His father Dandiram Talukdar (The 
surname was later ctumged to 'C)houdhury' by his 
sons) was a Mauzadar, a functionary under the 
Ryotowary land system of Assam, to collect revenues 
for the Government as its agent. His mother, 
Bhagirathi. had no schooling but was a born weaver 
like any of the Assamese womenfolk of her times. 

On completion of his elementary education in his 
native village Pathsala, Mahendrajoined the Barpeta 
Government High School from which he 
matriculated in First Division. He took his B.A. 
D^ee from Cotton College, Gauhati, in 1931 and, 
three years later, passed the LL.B. Examination from 
Qauhatj Earle Law College, then alfiliated to 
Calcutta University. Though he joined the local Bar 
at Baipeta his i^al practice was transient because cX 
his preoccupation with politics sinoe 1930 when he 
f^t participated in the FreediHn Movement as a 
Itu^L Choudhury was an activist of the Assam 
Students Conference of whidi he became the 
General Seoetary in 1934. This Cmiference was the 
training ground for many patriotic students for 
taking up politics. Though his fattier wished that 
Mahendra should go for a Government job, the 
latter refused to seek any such job being already 
drawn to the call of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Choudhury’s active public life is forty-six years old 
of which seventeen years were spent in the freedom 
struggle of the country, In that connection he 
suffered imprisonment on four occasions, for 
twenty-six months-four months in 1932, Stine 
months in 1941, eight months in 1942 and one 
month in 1944, In post-Independence years he 
served in various elective positions of the (Congress 
sutdi as President of the Assam Pradesh Congress 
Qmuntttee (19S4-S6), General Seoetary of the All 
India Congress Comibtttee (1956-57), President of 
the Anam Ptadesh Cfongress Committee for the 
second time (1957*58), Chairman of the Reception 
Ciommittee of the GauniMi Setnipn of the Con^s 
(1^8) besides being functtonaries at the district 
levid. He was also a member of the AICC for over 
twelve years at a stretdi. 

^ The parlum«itaiy career of h&hendra Mohan 
Choudhu^ has been a colourful (me covering about 
thirty yean beginning witti his uncontested election 


to the Assam Assembly in 1946 fitmi Baipeta North 
constituency as a Congress candidan. In ttw 
following year he was appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the then Premier, Lokapriya Gopinath 
Bordoloi, who was his mentor in politics. Bardolot 
entrusted to Choudhury a number of responsible 
worics about the Congress Party affidn and a^ed the 
latter ip act as his courier of very important 
communications to Gandhyi and other Central 
leaders; mention may be made of the historic tetter 
which Gopinath Bordoloi addressed to Mahatma 
Gandhi seeking the latter's blessing to fight the 
British Qibinet Mission’s Groupirtg Plan. At the 
time Gandhiii was touring in East Bengal. 
C2ioudhury was made also a full-41edged Mmister by 
Bisnuram Medhi who became Chief Minister in 
August 1950 on the sudden death of Bordoloi In the 
1952 General Election to the Assam Assembly 
Choudhury' was reelected from his home 
constituency and appointed a Minister in the Medhi 
(jlabinet. However, he had to leave the Ministerial 
post to become President of the APCC in 1954 to 
strengthen the Congress organisation in Assam, but 
soon after he had to leave State politics on a call from 
the then Lkingress President, U. N. Dhebar, who 
appointed Choudhury as one of the three General 
Secretaries of the AICC. This naturally provided 
Choudhury with an opportunity to come in contact 
with the all-India Cjongress leaders and a wider field 
in politics. AAer two years’ stay at 7 Jantar Mantar 
Road, New Delhi he was called upon to shoulder the 
responsibility as President of the APCC for the 
second time, towards the end of 1957. In that 
capacity he was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Congress session held at Gauhati 
early in 1958. That year he was eleaed to the Assam 
Assembly in the by-election from the Hgjo oonsti- 
tuen (7 rendned vacant by the najgnatioo tff Birni- 
ram Medhi on his elevation to the GoveniOiatdp of 
Madras, auice Tamil Nadu. 

From 1958 to^972 Mahendra Mohan Choudhury 
had an uninterrupted membenhip of the Asiam 
Assembly. During this fifleen year period, besides 
his earlier stint (1946-1954), (^u^uty occupied 
responsible positions of Speaker of the State 
Assembly (1959-67) and of Cabinet Minister (1967- 
70) and, following B. P. C^iha’s resignation of 
Chief ktinistership, due to illness, Ohoudhtuy was 
unanimously elected Leader of the Assam Congn»s 
Lqgi^ture Party to succeed OieMh* u Cbdsf 
Minister in November, 1970. (C2ioudhuiy was 
alreacty Deputy Leader of the AOLP). By the end of 
January 1972 he lesigoed from the office (ff Odef 
Minister as the Congr(»s High Ckmimand wanted a 
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change in the Congress leadership of the party. 
However, Choudhury did not seek election to the 
Assembly in the 1972 poll, but was elected to the 
R^yaSabha, Earlier in 1956hewasalsoamemberof 
the fljuya Sabha during his tenure as a General 
Secretary of the AlCC. 

In May, 1973 an oITer came to him from the 
Central Government for appointment as Governor 
of Puitjab. The olTer was quite unexpected for him 
and he was not mentally prepared to accept such a 
sinecure job after having been in the thick and thin of 
public life. But he had no option and, notwith¬ 
standing his initial reluctance, he accepted the 
Governorship. And, in E\injab, he endeared himseli 
to the people by his unassuming disposition and 
constructive outlook. However, he could not 
complete the five-year term in the gubernatorial post 
and, in September, 1977 he relinquished it following 
a set back to his health due to a heartstroke early that 
year. The Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 
conferred on Choudhury Honorary Doctorate of 
Philosophy in 1978 in appreciation of his services to 
the cause of education in Puitjab. In the General 
Election to the Assam Assembly held in March 1978 
he unsuccesfully contested on Congress ticket the 
Gauhati East seat. Since then he has kept aloof from 
active politics. 

By any token, Mahendra Mohan Choudhury has 
had a long innings in public life, but his deep interest 
in social and cultural activities has not deserted him 
at any time. This is amply borne out by his close 
association with many State-level institutions such as 
the establishment of the Gopinath Bordoloi T.B. 
Hospital at GauhiUi, the Dr. B. Borooah Cancer 
Hospital and Institute-these two institutions have 
since been provincialised-the Seva Mandir, the 
Gandhi Marg etc. The Gita Mandir established in the 
city of Gauhati in 1981 is the result of his strenuous 
efforts and is now a centre for promotion for socio¬ 
spiritual activities among all sections of the people 
and is a tourist attraction in Assam. Even outside 
Assam, Choudhury renovated the Madhupur Satra 
in Cooch Behar associated with Sri Sankar Dev, the 
Vaisnava reformer of the fifteenth century. Sri Sri 
Sankar Dev breathed his last at Madhupur and is a 
holy place for the followers of this Guru. Choudhury 
founded and edited an English weekly. Eastern 
Sentinel and also founded an Assamese monthly, 
Nava Diganta. He made two trips abroad'his first 
was in 1954 to Japan and China, as Minister, to study 
the problems of cottage industries and later as a 
delegate to' the International Conference of Self- 
Governing Institutions held in West Germany. 

In his long public life Choudhury has an enviable 


record of service in different capacities both in the 
Government and the G^ngress besides social and 
educational fields. But he has been always opposed 
to aggressive politics. This led some of his friends 
and admirers to level a charge against him as an 
escapist. However, as a strict believer in Oandhian 
way of life he has seldom shirked any responsibility 
that came his way normally. And this trait of his 
character has enabled him to earn love and respect 
of the mass people in Assam 

He married Sukhalata, the eldest daughter of a 
well-known freedom-fighter, Biswanath Das, of 
Barpeta town. Sukhalata died of a heart attack at 
Gauhati in 1977. They had two sons and four 
daughters. Choudhury permanently settled at 
Rihabari, Gauhati. He died in 1982. 

Report of the Enquiry Committee oj Freedom- 
Fighters published by the Government oJ Assam. 7979; 
Official release of the Government oJ Assam's Publicity 
Department; persona! knowledge of the Contributor. 


Satish Chandra Kakati 


CHOUDHURY, MANMOHAN (1915- 


Manmohan Choudhury was born on 11 October, 
1915 at Cuttack. His father, the late Gopabandhu 
Choudhury, belonged to a family of middling 
zamindars. The late Gokulananda Choudhury, his 
grandfather, was a flourishing lawyer at Cuttack and 
was prominent in the public life of those days. 

Gopabandhu Choudhury had done his M.A. at 
the Calcutta University and had entered 
Government service as a deputy magistrate in the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa. Later he resigned from 
Government service in 1922 to join the Non-Co- 
operation MovemenL 

His mother Shrimati Rama Devi (still living) also 
belonged to a prosperous zamindar family. Her 
father was in Government Service as a Deputy 
Magistrate. Her maternal Uncle, elder brother of her 
mother, was the late Madhusudan Das, the 
renowned leader of renascent Orissa. 

His uncle Shri Nabakrushna Choudhury had also 
left college in 1921 to join the Non-Co-opeialion 
Movement He served as the Chief Minister of Orissa 
during the fifties. Shrimati Malati Choudhury, his 
aunt, was educated at Santiniketan and was in the 
forefront of the freedom struggle from 1930 
onwards. 
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Manmohan Choudhury was married to Shrimati 
Sumitra Baneqee of West Bengal in February 1946. 
They have two children, a son and a daughter bom as 
twins. Shri Choudhurt had an unconventional child¬ 
hood because his family was at the centre of the 
nationalist movement in Onssa. He was not sent to 
school because of non-co-operation with the school 
system. He came into contact with Deenabandhu 
C. F. Andrews, K. G. Mushruwala, Kaka Kalelkar, E. 
W. Aryanayakafflt Ashadevi Aryanayakam and 
others who had inlluenced his life profoundly. He 
had a number of private tutors who were activists in 
the freedom movement. He sat for and passed the 
Matriculation Examination as a private student in 
1929 because of the pressure of his family’s friends 
and in-laws. He was active as a voiunteer during the 
Salt Satyagraha in 1930-i I and hud his first taste of 
jail life in 1932. 

He continued to be active in the freedom struggle 
and held various posts in the Cuttack District 
Congress Committee of those days. 

In 1933 he became a Sodalist and was one of the 
founding members of the Congress Socialist Party in 
Orissa. 

However he was interested in Gandhian 
constructive work and was trained as a tanning 
expert at the Cottage Tanning Institute started by the 
late Satish Chandra Dasgupta in Calcutta. Here he 
had to pot in eight to nine hours of hard physical 
labour that gave him a new confidence and enhanced 
his identification with the toiling masses. 

Thereafter, he started a small tannery at Bari, an 
area his father and mother had taken up as their field 
of constructive activity. He also became an adept in 
beekeeping, spinning and weaving. He joined 
individual Satyagraha against the war in 1940, was 
active in the Quit India Movement and was in jail for 
about four years between 1940 and 1945. He made 
use of his jail years for upgrading his education. 

In 1941 he had resigned from the Congress 
Socialist Party as he had come to acquire a deep faith 
in the Gandhian way and particularly in the efllcacy 
of non-violence. 

After release from jail, he went back to his work in 
the villi^es. in 1948 he left the Congress as he felt 
that it was not going the way Gandhiji wanted it to 
follow. He joined the Bhoodan and Gramdan 
Movement in 1952. He was elected President of the 
Sarva Seva Sangha in 1962 and held the post till 
1968. The Sangha is the cadre organisation of the 
Sarvodaya Movement. He was a member of the 
Khadi arid Village Industries Commission from 1969 
to 1971. He was also editor of the Oriya Weekly, an 
organ of the Sarvodaya Movement for several years 


between 1946 and 1962. 

He was among those who felt that Jay Prakash 
Narayan was right in starting his struggle against 
corruption, high prices etc. and joined his movement 
and was detained for nineteen monttn during the 
Emergency. In 1971 he campaigned against 
Congress (1) and had since then been activg in the 
Sarvodaya Movement. In 1982 he was elected 
Chainnan of the National People’s Committee, 
which was founded by Jay Prakash Narayan. His 
interest in the social sciences has led to his associa* 
tion with the Gandhian institute of Studies, 
Varanasi, of which he is a member of the Board of 
Management. 

He is associated with a number of institutions 
engaged in rural reconstruction work and Gandhian 
constructive activities tike the Gandhi Stnaiak Nidhi, 
the Gandhi Peace Foundation, the Utkal Navajeevan 
Mandai, the Consortium of Voluntary Agenries, 
Orissa, and the Sarvodaya Relief Committee. 

He had been active along with Shri Nibakrushna 
Choudhury and Malati Devi in restoring normalt^ in 
Rourkela after the communal disturbances in 1964. 
He had been aaive tn relief and rehabilitation work 
after the cyclones in Orissa in 1967 and 1971 and 
during the cyclone and flood of 1982. 

He has been one of the groups that moulded the 
political phUosophy and programme of the Sarvo¬ 
daya Movement after the departure of Jay Prakash 
Narayan. He is the editor-in-chief of Hg//, the weekly 
organ of the Sarva Seva Sangha. 

He has written a number of books in Oriya, Hindi 
and £nglish on topics related to the S^uvodaya 
Movement as also such far out subjects as social 
psychology and nuclear physics. 

His Oriya works include; Krantiyatm-lht story of 
Vinobaii’s tour in Orissa in 19SS; Satyagraha. A 
treatise on its science and technique; Hatabazarar 
Brahmagnyan (A guide to a Philosophy of life for 
every man); ParashamanirSandhak^i^ introduc¬ 
tion to atomic and nuclear physks). 

His Hindi works include : Bhumikranti Kl Maha- 
nadi, Janata Ka Rqj, and Manojegat Kl Sidr <A 
Journey into the Realm of the^iind). Among his 
English works mention may be made of Freedom for 
the massess. He has contributed to a German work, 
when Weiterleben WoUen (if we want to 
Survive)-Kosel verlag, Munchen, whteh grew out of 
a television programme in West Berlin in whidt 
Manmohan Choudhury participated. 

He draws and paints as a'pasdme and had held a 
one-man show in 1978 and has exhibited in Exhibi¬ 
tions organised by Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi. 

Manmohan Choudhury has been dMply 
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influenced by Gandhui’s life and thoughts and 
subscribes to his ideas about an egaiitarian social 
order in which the political and economic system are 
largely decentralised. He believes in the power of 
non'Vioience to bring about radical social change. 
He is, however, also indebted to Marx, Freud, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Bertrand Russell, George 
Bernard Shaw, Aldous Huxley, Abert Camus, Erich 
Fromm and others whose thoughts have helped him 
shape his world view. Hence he does not consider 
Gandhyi as his exclusive and only mentor. 

He believes in world peace and disarmame^nt and 
is against the acquisition of nuclear weapons by 
India. He believes In the feasibility of non-violent 
resistance to foreign aggressions. His commitment 
to freedom of the individual is total. This has led to 
his involvement in the J. P. Movement and his 
associations with Amnesty International and the 
Civil Rights Movement. 

According to him the impact of modern science on 
human society extends beyond its technological 
applications. It has been interacting with philosophy 
giving rise to news and more valid world views and 
this interaction will continue. 

Personal contact with Manmohan Choudhury. 


B. N. SlMl.\ 


CHOUDHURY, MOINUL HAQUE (1923-1976) 


Moinul Haque Choudhury (1923-76), parlia¬ 
mentarian and minister of both the State and the 
Union Governments, was a dominant figure in the 
public life of Assam by the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

Son of Alhaj Muntazir Alt Choudhury by his wife. 
Begum Safarunnessa, Moinul Haque Choudhury 
was born on 13 May, 1923, at Sunabarighat in the 
district of Cachar (anglicised spelling for Kachar, the 
actual name), Assam. The Haque Choudhviries of 
IQichar were reputed for generations past as men of 
considerable administrative talents and political 
consequeniiality. One of their forbears, Dulu Mian 
Choudhury, a jagiradar under Rjya Govinda 
Chandra (1813-32), King of Kachar, proclaimed his 
independence and assumed the title ‘Nawab'. His 
independence was, of course, short-lived; for soon 
afteiWrds the East India Cconpaoy took over the 
domiiuofi of the Kachar King with all its appanage^ 


(1832). Two sons of Nawab Dulu, Ashu and Saltlar, 
did yeoman's service to the British expeditionary 
force into the Lushai Hills (now Mizoram) in 1869 
and 1872 and won laurels from the then Viceroy of 
India. 

Moinul Haque Choudhury passed the 
Matriculation Examination in 1940 from the Silchar 
Government High School in the First Division with 
letters in four subjects and ^r in the aggregate 
bagging a competitive merit scholarship. He lived up 
to his reputation while doing Intermediate in Arts in 
Ckitton College, Gauhati, passing the final 
examination in 1942 in the First Division retaining 
his merit scholarship. In 1944, he graduated with 
Honours in History from the Presidency College, 
(Calcutta, and then joined the Aligarh Muslim 
University for the Bachelor's degree in Law and post¬ 
graduate studies in History. In 1946, he took his 
M. A degree in History standing first in Class 1 and, a 
year later, qualified for the LL.B. degree. 

In 1948, Haque Choudhury joined the bar at 
Silchar and soon enrolled himself as an advocate of 
the Assam High Court. A fluent speaker and 
accomplished debater that he was, he had little 
dilTiculty in selling up a lucrative practice; but he 
found the legal profession loo restricted an outlet for 
his latent energy. He had a flair for public weal. Even 
while doing M.A and Law at Aligarh, he had been 
elected General Secretary of the All India Moslem 
Students' Federation. While not slackening his 
practice at the bar, he plunged into public activities 
and was elected member of the Silchar Local Board 
(1950). In 1952, he was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of Assam on Congress t^et by periiaps 
the most staggering margin of votes so &r known in 
his home district He made his mark at once in the 
Assembly as one of its most vocal members. 

In 1957, Moinul Haque Choudhury won his 
election to,ihe Assembly for the second term and had 
a berth in the Council of Ministers then headed by 
Bisnuram Medhi. Soon iafterwards Medhi had to 
give way to Bimalaprosad Chaliha, who even then, 
was not an MLA In 1958, Chaliha stood for election 
to the Assembly from ^darpur in the district of 
Cachar and it was largely with Haque Choudhuiy's 
support that he had a smooth sail. When Chaliha 
formed his government, Moinul retained his 
position in the Council of Ministers as Minister for 
Food and Agriculture, Supply, Co-operative, 
Veterinary and Animal Husbandry, P.W.D. 
(Irri^tion and Flood Control) and Parliamentary 
Aflaii.s. The multiplicity of his assignments showed 
how great a confidant he was of the Chief Minister. 
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The en/ivr/rcordiale beiwcen the two tasted forabout 
ten years until it was snapped by the contretemps of 
latter's drive for deportation of Pakistani infiltrators. 

In 1962, Haque Choudhury was elected to the 
Assembly for the third term and continued to eryoy 
his spell of power as Minister holding almost the 
same portfolios as under Chaliha's first administra* 
tion. Nevertheless, since l%4, the happy 
relationship between the Chief Minister and Haque 
Choudhury was put to severe strain. As days passed 
by, the two fell out to a point of no return. So when 
Haque Choudhury was elected to the Assembly for 
the fourth term in 1967, he lined up in opposition to 
Chaliha's election as Leader of the Party. To his 
dismay, however, it was Chaliha who won the 
contest. When he formed the government for the 
third term in 1967, he excluded Haque Choudhury 
from the cabinet. 

On 6 November, 1970, Chaliha retired as Chief 
Minister and Shri Mahendra Mohan Chaudhury, 
Deputy Leader of the Congress •Assembly Party, 
stepped into his shoes. Like Chaliha, Shn 
Chaudhury too maintained a posture of concealed 
antagonism against Haque Choudhury The outlook 
for Haque Choudhury seemed dismal and dreary, 
but meanwhile, in 1971, the general election to the 
Lok Sabha came to him as a godsend. He stood fur 
election from the Dhubn constituency and 
returned by an impressive margin of votes. 

No sooner had Motnul been elected Member of 
Parliament than he was appointed Minister fur 
Industnal Development in the Union Cabinet by 
Shrimati Gandhi. 

In 1971. Haque Choudhury committed peihaps 
the greatest folly in his life. In u redoubt well within 
Assam's territory, he received in audience Maulana 
Abdul Hamid Khan, commonly known as Bhasanir 
Maulana, and exchanged views about the 
Bangladesh War of Liberation then going on. The 
Maulana was the bete noire of the Assam public for 
his activities between 1937 and 1946. At the time he 
was heading a pro-Chinese faction of the Awami 
League in East Bengal and the Chinese were 
irrevocably committed to Pakistan vis-a-vis the 
Banglade^ War. The Maulana’s response to the 
War of liberation had always been lukewarm, and it 
was only after Tqjuddin Ahmed and his associates 
had won half of the battle that tire Maulana cast in his 
lot with the patriotic section of the people and that 
too in a willy-nilly iray. The news o( the interview 
wu flashed across the newspapers in Assam and 
Calcittta. Tlieie was a howl of protest and rage, 
evetyopedgmalfiding to know what led the Indurtriil 
De vekgmieitt Mmuter to enter into a i&logue with 8 


person whose attitude to the Wkr ol Lfoeration had 
all along been cold and indiflerent 

In the very same year, Haque Choudhury was 
embroiled on the floor of ^rliamenl in an unseemly 
controversy over election funds. He could somehow 
wriggle out of an awkward position, but with little 
credit. In 1972, the worst befell him. The Prime 
Minister sacked him from the cabinet in a manner 
which did not redound to his prestige. Later he was 
olfercd the post of Antbassador to Iran which he 
ilcdmed. Instead, he had him enrolled as an 
advocate in the Supreme Court. 

Since 1972, Haque Choudhury had to contend 
with a failing health. Worries and anxieties coupled 
with ailments of bile secretion caused by sluggish 
li\er made a deep dent into his vitals and on 13 
l ebruary, 1976, he breathed his last in the All India 
Insiiiuic ol Medical Sciences, New Delhi. He was 
barely fifty-four years of age at the time of his death. 

Moinul Haque Choudhury was regarded in 
piiliiic.il circles as a stormy petrel hitting and lashing 
everything before him like a furious gale, but in the 
piocess he was himself tempest-tossed and driven 
devious by th« backlash of the howling winds he had 
sown. B. P. Chaliha and M. M. Choudhury, the two 
men who did most to oust him from Assam politics, 
considered him an opponent “not so great but still 
greater ' while he was ever willing to cross swords 
with them in any weather, foul or fair. The truth is 
that his very asset was his greatest liability; his 
biggest virtue was the cau.se of his undoing. 
Ptissessing, as he did, the gift of the gab in a 
surpassing measure and deploying his 
argumentative skill in a Romanesque style, he loved 
to ride on the crescendo ol his own oratory an^ 
rather than carrying it to the desired end. He allowed 
himself to be carried by it to an absurd length. While 
pretending to hit the mark, he shot much beyond iL 
overshooting and outreaching the taiget. Voluble 
and restive, he wore his heart on his sleeve for daws 
to peck at. 

In the row over the ceaseless controversies caked 
up by Haque Choudhury, observers of the political 
scene have become prone to underrating a brij^ter 
side of his character. Under his stewardship, a 
Middle English, and later a High School, were 
estabiishe'd at Sonabarighat, his nauve village. The 
High School is now named, and fittingly enough, the 
Moinul Haque. Choudhuiy High School. He held 
public offices in plethoric plenty, doubtless a 
measure of the love and affection showered on him 
by the people. A member of the Silchar Local Boaid, 
he was also a Commissioner of the S^lchar Municipal 
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Board (1957-60). A member of the Assam Pradesh 
Congress (Committee (1962-74), he was also a 
member of the Executive Committee of its 
parliamentary wmg and served as its chief whip for 
five years (1957-62). Since 1967, he had retained his 
membership of the All India Congress Committee. 

A member of the Central Haj Committee 
appointed by the Government of India, Haque 
Choudhury was also its Chairman for a brief period 
(1969-70). In 1968, he did pilgrimage to Mecca and 
became a H^i while leading at the same time an 
Indian Goodwill Mission to Saudi Arabia. In 196^, 
he had the honour of representing India in the World 
Islamic Conference at Kuala Lumpur 

In 1961, Haque Choudhury was appointed 
member of the Indian delegation to the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at Lake Success. His speeches there on the 
apartheid in South Al'rica and the problem of 
I^lestine were very well received by the Afro-Asian 
delegates. While yet a Minister of the Assam 
Government, he was chosen as member of two more 
Committees appointed by the Government of India, 
one for administrative reforms in Community 
Development, Panchayet, Agriculture and the allied 
departments, and the other for formulating remedial 
measures to contain floods. All these were feathers in 
his cap and they all came to adorn him before he was 
fifty. 

He was also a widely travelled man and his errands 
took him to countries nearer home and a far off like 
Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, Sri Lanka, 
Afganistan, Iran, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, /Uistria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, German Federal 
Republi^ German Democratic Republic, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, U.S.S.R., France, Spain, U.K, 
U.S.A and Canada. 

In 1948, Haque Choudhury was united by 
marriage with Shrimati Rashida Haque Choudhury, 
formerly Rashida Khatun Mazumdar, who, after her 
husband's death, was elected to the Lok Sabha from 
Cachar (1977) and served as Deputy Minister in the 
short-lived Union Council of Ministers, then headed 
by Qiaudhuri Charan Singh. The Haque 
Choudhuris have three daughters and one son. 

De, J. R.; Letter to the author, Silchar, 12 February, 
1982; Haque Choudhury, Mrs. R.; Letters to the 
author. New Delhi. 19 February and 1 March, 1982, 
along with the biodata qf'her husband: Hazanka, T., 
Letter to the author, Gauhati, 26 February, 1982, 
along with a hand-out on Haque Choudhury as 


released by the Department oj Injurmaiion and Fubln 
Relations, Government of Assam. 

S. (3HALIHA 


CHOWDHURY, NABAKRUSHNA (1901-1984) 


Nabakrushna Chowdhury, a reputed politician of 
Orissa was born on 29 November. 1901 near .Swarai 
Ashram at Cuttack, Orissa. His father was Gokul- 
ananda Chowdhury and his mother's name was 
Padmabati Devi. Late Gopabandhu Chowdhury, a 
great freedom fighter was his elder brother. Rama 
Devi, a Sarvodaya leader, was his own sister-in-law. 
Manmohan Chowdhury, a Gandhian leader, was his 
nephew. 

Nabakrushna’s father was a lawyer. He came of a 
middle class Hindu Karan family. His economic 
condition was not so good. He married Shrimati 
Malati Chowdhury in 1927. He has two daughters. 

He joined the national movement at the call of 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1921 leaving the Ravenshaw 
college of which he was then a student. He went to 
Sabarmati ashram to be trained properly to carry on 
the Gandhian Non-Co-operation Movement in 
1923. He was later educated at ^ntiniketan. 

His father was a liberal at heart. As a true son of a 
true father he inherited the same quality from his 
father. He is a Gandhian out and out. He followed 
the principles of Mahatma Gandhi the whole of his 
life. He devoted himself completely to put the 
Gandhian concepts into praaice. 

In his student career he formed 'Bharati Mandir’, 
an intellectual study centre with the help of a group 
of students. Among them mention may be made of 
the names of Nikunja Kishore Das and Nityananda 
Kanungo. He joined in the countrywide non-co- 
operation movement in 1921 called by Mahatma 
Gandhi. He established ‘Alakashram’, a national 
institution, where service of Ihe villages and spinning 
were taught. He established an agricultural farm at 
Tarikunda village and formed many village 
organization! He asked people to root out the evil of 
untouchability He taught the cowherd boys in the 
adult education centre, formed in Tarikunda 
Agricultural Farm. He was a member of Cuttack 
District Board. He started the abolition of land 
revenue in thirteen villages of Batasore and was 
arrested. He tried to educate the prisoners in jail 
forming an organisation known as Banarsena. In 
1931 he served as a teacher in a voluntary 
organisation organised by the Hindustan Sevadal. In 
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1932 he was again imprisoned by the British 
GovemmenL 

Nabakrushna is remembered as the founder of the 
G>ngress Socialist Party. In 1937 he was elected as an 
M.L.A. from Erasama constituency. Again he was 
sent to jail for joining the SatyagraHa Movement. On 
the eve of the revolution of 9 August. 1942 he was 
arrested. In 1943 a cyclone had destroyed the Pun 
Jail walls but he was convicted for it and was treated 
as a third class prisoner. He was the Congress 
Minister of Revenue, Supply and Transport 
Department in 1946. After his only son's premature 
death he resigned from his post and engaged hiimclf 
for spreading elementary education. The Zammdary 
right in Orissa was abolished by the Committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri Chowdhury. He 
tried to introduce Oriya typewriter and Oriya as 
official language in his administration. He became 
the ChiefMinister of Orissa in 1950. HirakundDam 
Project and Rourkela Steel Plant were established 
during his administration. He resigned from his 
post in 1956 and joined in Sarvodaya Movement. He 
walked on foot with Vinoba Bhave in Kashmir 
valley. He worked to streamline Bhuodan 
movement 

He was the Chairman of Akhila Bharat Sarva Seva 
Sangha. He formed a research centre named 
Jayprakasl\ii Gandhi Vidya Samsthan and became its 
Chairman. He tried to root out corruption in 
Congress party in Orissa. He was successful in his 
campaign in such a move. Like Tolstoy Shn 
Chowdhury donated ail his landed property for the 
landless poor. In Champatimunda he engaged 
himself in teaching the poor and the cultivators. He 
joined in the total revolution launched by Jay 
Prakash Narayan. Hence he was imprisoned by the 
Central Government during the emergency in 1975. 
While in jail he was attacked by- paralysis. He, 
however, recovered from the disease. Since his 
release he engaged himself in constructive work, 
with his headquarters at Angul, He guided the 
younger mass to follow socialism and socialistic 
pattern of thinking. His published books are J<^a 
Jagat and Baynanika San^abad. 

Nabdtrushna believed in high thinking and plain 
living. He was a barebodied, bespet^ed and 
bearded old man. He used Khadi puipbi, and was a 
Gandhian to the core. Nabakrushna's eventful tife 
whidi had left deep impress on the life of the people 
in various fields, political, social and culUiik was 
brought to a close by his death on 24 June, 1984. 

Personal contact with his nephew Bhii Mantmohan 
Chowdhuiyi 


CHAUDHURI, NIRAD C (1897- ) 


Nirad C. Chaudhuri is a professional Indian writer 
of great accomplishment who as a scholar with bold 
and idiosyncratic theories has stimulated much 
controversy. Born on 23 November, 1897 at Kishor- 
gary, now in Bangladesh, Nirad is the eldest son of 
the late Shn Upendni Narayan Chaudhuri His 
ancestral village is Banagram and his mother's 
village, Kalikutchha (both in Bangladesh). 

Chaudhuri has imbibed humanistic ideas of his 
age from his father whose liberal ideas on education 
and teaching of English mainly influenced the 
formative period of his life. In 1910 the Chaudhuris 
shd'tcd from Kishorgai\| to Calcutta. Nirad has a 
scholastic trend ot mind and passed the 6,A 
Examination from the .Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta University in History with honours 
standing first in order of merit in the First Class. But 
his scholastic adventure during the post-graduate 
period and neglect of the curriculum resulted in his 
failure to complete the M. A Examination. 

AithouKh Chaudhuri noted the trend of natkmal 
politics with utter vigilance and had been consi¬ 
derably influenced by the nationalist movement, 
particularly after the emergence of Gandhi, he 
managed to organise his intellectual and moral life 
along independent lines. Chaudhuri himself wrote 
"1 thought I was born to be misunderstood and 
rebellious.” 

Nirad C. Chaudhuri had been writing Bengali for 
many years long before he published hik 
Autobiography oj An Unknown Indian in 1951 which 
brought him enormous fame as an Indian writer in 
English. It is a beautiful picture of Eastern Bengal 
(now Bangladesh) and an immensely erudite 
analysis of his own attitudes against the background 
of the Hindu ethos. But the dedication of his work 
”To the British Empire” aroused serious controversy 
and criticism by a section of Indian elite. 

Nirad Chaudhuri'snext famous bookAAusagero 
England was published in 1959 and received (he 
most evocative reviews in the English press and U 
had the distinction of becoming Ui6 first tKMk 1^ an 
Indian author to have become a bestMUer in 
England. His next book Pie Continent of Circe, 
published in 1965 earned him the Dufl* Gooper 
Memorial Prize in 1967. Nirad’s Wonm in Bengali 
Ufeim Bengali) came in l968. His other well-known 
books are The lntellectuedUilmtta, ToUeeorNot To 
Uve, Qive in India and Hinduism and The Scholar 
Extraordimuy uiiich won him Sahitya Akadmny 
Hwartf in 1974. 


Buayananda Singh 
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A|>art from these publications Nirad C 
Oiaudhuri has contributed his writings to The Times, 
Encounter, New English Review, The Atlantic Monthly, 
Pacific Affairs and numerous other foreign 
magazines and also to the Indian papers like The 
Statesmen, The Illustrated WeeMy, The Hindustan 
Standard. The Times of India and olhtrs. Chaudhuri 
is former Assistant Editor of The Prabasi, The Modern 
Review (Dilcutta), former Secretary to Sarat Bose, 
(leader of the G)ngress Party) and former 
commentator of the All India Radio. Qiaudhuri’s 
reputation as a writer and thinker made fiim welU 
known in the English-speaking world. He wai 
invited to serve as a visiting Professor of the Texas 
University (1972/. He delivered annual Quadrangle 
Lecture at Chicago University in 1975. The British 
Broadcasting Ck)rporatiqn made a T.V. feature film 
on him. Nirad C. Chaudhuri possesses an encyclo¬ 
paedic range of knoWledge which has given birth to a 
lot of anecdotes. About him Khuswant Singh, an 
eminent Indian journalist, writes ^There is little 
doutn that Nirad can talk on any subject under the 
sun". This he has acquired over years of study aided 
by "a phenomenal memory". His small flat in one of 
the old bazars of Delhi was crammed with books on 
all subjects in many languages. 

Nirad C Chaudhuri is a small fraiLman, a little 
over five feet tall. He is a devoted husband and a fond 
father who has tai^ht ail his three sons himself. 
Outside the house he always dresses like an 
Englishman wearing a suit with a tie and carrying a 
big cap on his head which won for him the epithet 
“Kala Sahib”. But Sri Chaudhuri is as Bengali as his 
Bengali accent and he I's more Indian than most 
Indians of his class because he knows moreabouthis 
country, its history, literature, flora and fauna than 
almost anyone of his compatriots. 

As an author and journalist, Nirad C Chaudhuri 
has achieved remarkable success, although he has 
often been victim of hostile criticism due to many of 
the misunderstandings created by him. No Indian, 
living or dead, has written the English language as 
well as Nirad (i Ch/iudhuii. As a matter of fact, there 
are. few Eiqdish writers who have the same mastery 
over the mother torque as shown by Chaudhuri in 
his books. 

Autobit^c^ of An Unknown indian-Nirad C 
Clufudhurtl A Passage to England-Nirad C. Chau^ 
dhurt; Nirad C Chfutdhuri -C Paul Verghese; 
Khuswant Singh's India-Khuswant Singh; The tnter- 
natkmal Ww's Who, i97S-79 -Europa ^bHcations 
Limited, 

ABHirti MUKHERJEE 


CHAUDUUm, RAVI SHANKAR 
-See under Ravishankar 


CHOUDHARY, RAGHUNATH (1880-1967) 

Raghunath Choudhaty, reverentially addressed as 
ata (grandfather) by the younger generation, was a 
poet, a freedom-fighter, a great exponent of the 
World Peace Council, and above all, a philosopher 
and guide to the younger generations in the crucial 
moments of Assam during the last fifty years. He was 
bom in 1880 in a lower middle class family in 
Laopara, a villi^e of the Kamrup district. He lost his 
mother, eider sister and the elder brother while he 
was only four years old and these bereavements, 
combing with some other domestic difficulties, 
drove his father Bholanath Choudhaiy to the verge 
of insanity. Raghunath was, therefore, given shelter 
for some time in a neighbour's house. Vl^en 
Bholanath recovered his mental balance, he took 
back his son and admitted him to the IoqiI primary 
school. But very soon, one of his relatives of the 
village, Gargaram Choudhary who stayed at Gauhati 
took him to the town for further study. Here, under 
the paternal care of Garga Choudhary, the future 
poet read up to the third class (class VUI) of the 
coUegiate school, but unfortunately left the school 
untimely due to rude behaviour of a teacher. He 
studied Sanskrit classics under the guidance of the 
great pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Dhireswar 
Bhattacharya tod Balamukunda Jha which left 
permanent influence on his imaginative mind. The 
formal education of Raghunath ended here. 

Bidding gOOd-bye to formal education, 
Raghunath worked for three to four years in the girls' 
school in front of his residence at Gauhati as an 
assistant teacher and for a few years in the Roman 
Catholic Missionary Girl's Primary School towards 
the beginning of the secoild decade of the current 
century. WiUi the commeiuxment of the First World 
War the school was abolished and his service career 
also ended. Ri^hunath then turned an agriculturist 
and started an agricultural farm in the mictet of the 
natural surroundings of Bonda, a village situated at a 
distance of seven miles from Gauhati. Here the 
bewitching beauty of nature and sweet mysterious 
songs of wild exotic colour of wild flowers and above 
aU, the calm and peaceful fumosfdiere the spot, 
away IhHn the din and btu^ of the hui^n 
haiNtation, flred his knaginatirm and nwMd his 
dormant po^ genius. It miqt be mtotioned that 
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iUshUttttil thm €ini9 10 be recognised as a poet 
while serving as the assitttnt editor of the monthly 
literaty fflaguine JoMkt whidi appeai'ed for the 
second time in l^Kll after an ecli(»i« offive years; His 
ftfst series of poems including some of his predoiis 
productions were published in Jonaki between 1901 
and 1903. Poems of his eariy career are mostly 
incorporated in the first poetical coliectKMi Sadan 
(1910). The bliss ofsolitude and enchantingpowerof 
nature with her variegated beauty while he was m 
Bohda and Birkuchi not only fired his imagination 
but also produced a deeper feelirig of communion. 
As a result of this two great poetical works dealing 
mostly with his relation with nature were produced. 
The first is Keieki (1918) (Bengali Bow Katha Kow) a 
wild bird of sweet voice which was to the poet noi a 
mere bird but *a voice, a mystery', it is the harbinger 
of love, a messenger of heavenly bliss. The long 
poem comprised of five sections each dealing with 
different aspects of the reactions produced by the 
enchanting voice of the mysterious bird on the 
animate and inanimate world, reveals the poetic 
settslbllity of a nature-sensitive poet. Choudhary's 
third poetic collection Dahikatara (1931) consists of 
a long bird poem entitled ‘Dahikatara' followed by a 
few more lyrics some of which like ‘Girimaliika' are 
not only rich in poetic insight and imagination but 
equally rich in respect of using imageries, metaphors 
and word-pictures. Choudhaiy also composed a 
longer narrative kavya on the tragedy enacted in the 
desert Karbala ( 1924 ) without deviation from the 
Isianiic version, although his natural nght to poetic 
embellishment has not been sacrificed. Towards the 
later part ofhis life he published Nayamalhka ( 1958 ), 
a collection of allegorical stories and narratives 
written in the form of prose-poems. It is an admirable 
combination of poetic fancy, worldly wisdom and his 
love for nature. His posthumous publications are 
Manai Baragf (A long po6m)^Paca(iya (collection of 
stories) and miscellaneous poems and writings. 

Choudhary presided over the sixteenth session of 
the Assam Literary C>)nference held at Tezpur in 
1936. He was also the President of the Assam branch 
of the World Peace LkHincil and actively associated 
himself with all the movements that took place for 
the betterment of Assam since 1920. He was 
imprisoned for one year for taking part in the 
natonal movement of 1920-21. He was one of the 
leadiiv perstms who spearheaded tlw movement for 
declaring Assamese as the state language of Assam in 
1960. He was akw a^ociated with the movement for 
InstaUir^thef^mery ttGauhati. He w» die guiding 
siMfit^d* several cultural ^organisations of Qautuui. 

Ihere was nothiiitg aristocratic or impressive 


iboitf Qtoudhary either in dress or in appeurence. 
He was crippled in his by e nasty fall from the 

plinth which permanently deformed his tegs. He was 
a man of »naN built adth a tuft of white moustache. 
His usual dress consisted ofa coarse dhoti, a kurta or 
a half-shirt over which a tight chaddar or wnfoper 
adorned. He appeared at the first ^ance to be an 
ordinary villager without any ostentation of dress, 
pedantiy and vanity, but on a closer contact his 
poetic nature and learning became apparent 

He will always be remembered by the posterity for 
his solid contribution to the realm of poetry which 
was elevated to rare height by his imaginative insight, 
lyrical sweetness and Indian idealism. He died in 
November 1967. 

Aiul Chandra Barua (ed); Raghunath Choudharir 
Hachanavah, IV79, published by Assam Sahitya 
Sabha: Narendranaih Sarma (ed); Choudharir 
Kavya-hatibha. published by SabUa^bha, Gauhati, 
1964. 

S. N. ShaRMA 


CHAUDHURl, TRIOIB KUMAR (1911- ) 

Tridib Kumar Chaudhun was born in Dacca on 12 
December, 1911. His father, iate Ganesh Govinda 
Chaudhuri, was a Sub-Inspector of Police who had 
just entered the police service at that Urns. Ganesh 
Govinda belonged to the noted Chaudhuri family of 
Haripur in the district ofPabna in North Bengal. The 
Chaudhuris of Haripur were a middle class Hindu 
Brahmin family of landlords and lawyers. Ganesh 
Goviode was finally posted in the district of 
Murshidabad in 1912. From that time onwards he 
settled down in Murshidabad and eventually made 
Berhampore his home. 

Tridib Kumar studied in various high schools of 
the Murshidabad district. But he was relatively 
longer in the Krishnath tCoilegiate School of 
Berhampore. He passed his Matricularicui 
Examination of the University of Calcutta in 1926 in 
the First Division from this school. He then entered 
the Krishnanath Collie, and passed Intemiediate 
Examination in Arts also in the First Division. The 
adolescent years and eariy youth of Tridib Kuinar 
coincided with the outburst of the anti-imireriaikit, 
nationalist mass movement in India of the and 
3(y$ in the shape of the Non-Co-<Hrention andCMI 
O^bedience Movements led by the Indian 
National Congress and Mahauna Gandhi. There 
was also a considerable nsuigence of underground 
national revolutionary moveineiu ted by the 
Anushilan Samiti, Jugantar Party, Hindusthan 
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Socialist Republican Army, etc. Although Tridib 
Kumar's father was a police oflkial the literary 
pursuits encouraged by him in the family and the 
nationalist and patriotic cultural milieu that 
pervaded the educated middle classes in those days, 
had tu some extent, prepared Tridib Kumar's mind 
in the nationalist mould and he was soon drawn into 
the vortex of national revolutionary movement even 
before he completed his collegiate education. 

By 1930 Tridib Kumar was inducted in the 
nationalist agitation as an active worker of local 
Congress organization and what is mure important, 
he was recruited even as a high school student as an 
active cadre of the underground Anushilan Summ, a 
revolutionary organisation believing in violent 
armed struggle for the overthrow of the imperialist 
rule in India. It was at this time that he came in 
personal contact with veteran revolutionary leaders 
like Pratul Ganguti, Trailokya Chakravaiiy, 
Rabindra Mohan Sen and others and also came close 
to Net^i Subhas Chandra Bose. Already between 
1928 and 1930 Tridib Kumar was actively involved in 
the local unit of the revolutionary movement in 
Berhampore as one of its youthful organizers. He 
went underground soon after the Armoury Raid in 
Chittagong in April 1930 but was arrested and kept in 
detention up to 1937. He passed B.A. Examination 
of Calcutta University in 1933 and M.A. 
Examination in Economics in 1936 from detention. 

The years of detention in the late 30 s were a 
period of re-education and ideological 
transformation for the revolutionaries. Most of 
tnem, including Tridib Kumar, came back, after 
years of study and prolonged political discussion as 
convinced socialists and Marxist-Leninists believing 
in class struggle and mass action. 

On release from detention in 1937 Tridib Kumar 
worked for about two years as the Secretary in the 
olTicc of Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party.,But 
his main political activity at this time was concerned 
with the transformation of Anushilan Samiti into a 
mass and class-action-oriented Marxist Party. 

After their ideological acceptance of Marxism and 
a socialist programme the leaders of the Anushilan 
decided at first to join the newly-formed Congress 
Socialist Party (CSP). This was about 1937-38. But 
soon differences arose between Anushilan Marxists 
and the CSP leadership over the attitude to be taken 
towards the programme of launching immediate 
struggle against British imperialism advocated by 
Subhas Chandra Bose, in the background of the 
impending Second World War and the attitude 
towards unity with Congress leadership. Then 
Anushilan ^^rxists enthusiastically supported 


Subhas Chandra's line of uncompromising struggle 
and immediate action as against the olTicial CSP lirMi. 
The Second World War had in the meantime broken 
out in 1939 and political differences between CSP 
and Anushilan Marxists sharpened markedly. 
Eventually, in March 1940 the latter withdrew from 
CSP and formed the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP) as an independent, non-conformist Marxist- 
Leninist political party, separate both from the CPI 
and also the CSP. Tridib Kumar played a prominent 
part in the organization of the RSP. 

Very soon after this in May, 1940 Tridib Kumar, 
along with other leaders of the newly-formed RSP 
and other nationalist militants were arrested and 
kept in detention from 1940 to 1946. 

After independence, Tridib Kumar played his part 
in building up the Revolutionary Socialist Party, 
anew as an independent non-conformist Marxist- 
Leninist Party in India having no extra-territorial, 
ideological or political alfiliations. He contested the 
first election to the Parliament of India from the 
Berhampore (West Bengal) Constituency in 1952 as 
a candidate of RSP. He has been representing the 
Berhampore Constituency for Lok Sabha from West 
Bengal in all the six terms of the Indian Parliament 
since then. 

During his first term in Parliament Tridib Kumar 
participated in the Salyagrahu Movement for the 
liberation ofGoa. Heentered Goa in July 1955 witha 
batch of volunteers and was arrested and sentenced 
by the Portuguese authorities to an imprisonment 
for twelve years. He was, however, released just on 
the eve of the second election to the Indian 
Parliament in 1957. 

In 1974 during his fifth term tenure in Parliament 
he was unitedly put up as a candidate for contesting 
the Presidentship of the Indian Republic against the 
Congress candidate by a majority uf the Opposition 
parties. He lost the contest because the Congress 
Party had a heavily decisive majority in the electoral 
college. 

Dignified, soft-spoken and extremely courteous in 
his dealings with friends and opponents alike, Tridib 
Kumar is held in high respect in all political circles. 

He was opposed to the internal Emergency 
imposed in 1975 and acted as the principal 
spokesman of parties opposed to Emergency in Lok 
Sabtu from 1975 to 1977. 

Tridib Kuinar is tumiairied. In his dress and living 
habits he is nothirig but a typical Bengali, general!^ 
moving about in- simple dhoti and kuila. His 
general outlook <4' life arid socio-religious affairs is 
scientilk and secular, common to alt Marxisms. He 
advocate the Marxist-Leninist conception of 
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suouiiist working class rule in politics, but strongly 
upholds democratic and humanist values. He is 
actively conni^ned with middle class employees' 
associations and Labour Unions and is a Vico- 
PresidenL United Trades Union Congress. He is the 
General S^’retary of the Revolutionary Socialist 
Party, leader of the RSP Group in Parliament and the 
editor of the Party's theoretical organ Hw CaU. He is 
the author of several political and polemical tracts 
expounding the RSP's point of view like ’Right: Left- 
Right, the Communist Dilemma. A Critical Analyis 
of the Draft Political Thesis of the Communist Party 
of India (1948)', ‘The Swing Back : Right : Left : 
Right A Critical Survey of the Devious zig-zags of 
C.P.I. Political Line (1947-50)*, ‘About RSP’ (an 
elaborate tract on Revolutionary Socialism in 
Bengali, 1965), ‘Indicate Vs. Syndicate' (analysis of 
the Congress Split of 1969). His memoirs on Goa 
Satyagraha in Ben^li Nineteen Months in Salazar s 
Prison evoked good deal of popular interest in 1957- 
1958 when it was first published. He was the Joint- 
Editor for several years along with Dr. Niharrai\jan 
Ray of the well-known Bengali literary-cultural 
monthly Kranti. 

Based on interview with Tridifo Kumar Chaudhuri. 


BUDDHADEVA BHArrACHARVYA 


CHAVAN. YESHWANTRAO BALWANTRAO 

(1914-1984) 

Yeshwantrao was born on 12 March,' 1914 in 
Devrashta, a small village in Satara district of 
Maharashtra, in a peasant's family. He lost his father 
when he was hardly four years old. His mother 
devoted ail her energy and resources in educating her 
four children. 

Yeshwantrao had his primary and secondary 
education at Karad, at the Tilak High School 
respectively. In 1930 at the age of sixteen he 
surprised the elite of Pune by winning an elocution 
competition. This was no mean achievement for a 
village farmer boy. During this year he was jailed for 
taking part in an iqjitalion in school. At the age of 
eighteen he was again arrested for his participation in 
the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1932. After 
passing the Matriculation Examination in 1934, he 
joined the R^jaram College, Kolhapur. He passed his 
B.A in 1938 and joined the Law Collide of Pune. 
After passit^ his L.LB., he started practice as a 
criminal lawyer at Karad. 

Yeshwantrao was a Rt^^ist ftrsL but he disasso¬ 


ciated from that movement in 1939 on the issue of 
the Second World War. He then joined the Indian 
National Congress. He was elected President of the 
Satara District Congress Committee. He was also a 
member of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress. 
During the Quii India MuvemenL he successfully 
directed the underground movement in the Satara 
distnci, so much so that the British Government 
offered a prize of Rs. 1000 for his capture, dead or 
alive. In May 1943 he was arrested, convicted and 
sent to prison. 

On his release, he contested the election to the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly from Karad. in 1940 
he was appointed Parliamentary Secretary. When the 
Congress formed the Ministry in Bombay, 
Yeshwantrao was appointed Minister for Local Sell 
Government and later for Civil Supplies (1952-56). 
TTiis was a period of apprenticeship for him in the art 
of political administration. He became the Chief 
Minister of the Bombay State on 1 November, 1956 
at the early age of forty-three. Alter the division ot 
Bombay State into Maharashtra and Gujarat, he 
became the Chief Minister of Maharashtra (I960). 
This was a period of challenge to him because he had 
to face the fierce movement lor Sanyukta or United 
Maharashtra. He was the architect of the new 
Maharashtra State. Under h^ leadership the Stitc 
made marked progress. 

After the Sino-Indian hostilities Nehru called him 
to Delhi in November 1962 to take charge ot the 
Defence portfolio. As India's Detence Minister, 
Yeshwantrao was one of the central figures in the 
Indo-Pakistan war of 1965 as well as at the Tashkent 
agreement of January 1966. 

In November 1966, in an explf>sive atmosphere, 
following rioting by militant fanatics in Delhi, he was 
assigned Home AlTairs to stabilise the law and order 
situation in the country. Similarly, he was called 
upon to take up Finance in. June 1970 when the 
economic outlook in the counir* was bleak due to 
poor harvest, industrial stagnation and high prices. 

On 11 October, 1974, Yeshwar rao was entrusted 
with the conduct of India's foreign policy. The 
complex nature of issues in the fio ‘4 of International 
diplomacy ever since Independe.tc^, can hardly be 
disputed by a student of World affairs. So formicbble 
were the challenges he faced that only a dauntless 
statesman could have, withe ut demur, accepted 
these assignments. 

A study of Yeshwantrao’s public career, up to the 
state of emergency, shows him as an idealist, and at 
the same time, a pragmatist and a man of action, 
neither dogmatic nor a prey to passing fads and 
fashions. He was essentially a quiet, unobtrusive. 
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homespun poJitician, Iniellectually aware of 
coniemporaiy political trends, imbued with wide 
sympathies and broad outlook, but wedded to 
national interests. 

Yeshwantrao came in for criticism at the time of 
the first congress split in 1969. He had stuck to his 
earlier commitment to vote for Sai^iva Reddy and in 
doing so, had invited the ire of Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi, but later be shilled his ground and 
supported her. In doing so, he exposed hhnsdf to the 
charge of duplicity and of being a fence-sitter, b 
might be said in his favour that he had nothing in 
common with the Syndicate but was fully in rapport 
with Shrimati Gandhi's views, if not her methods, 
that his prime anxiety was to maintain the unity of 
the Congress, but that when he found that the split 
was inevitable, he did not succumb to the blandislv 
ments held out before him by some members of the 
Syndicate. 

FoHowir^ the Congress debacle in the 1977 
elections, Yeshwantrao, embarked on a new role in 
national life, that of becoming the Leader of the 
Opposition Party at the Centre for the first time since 
independence. 

On the fall of the Janata Government, the 
President on 19 July, 1979 asked Yeshwantrao, as the 
Leader of the Opposition, to form a new Govern¬ 
ment. Unable to muster enough support to do so, he 
shocked the Indian world by joining hands with 
Chaudhuri Charan Sir^h, who had been the main 
cause of the sad performance of the Janata 
Government and consequently of its fall and thus 
became persona nun grata of the Indian public. 
Obviously, the bait was the oiler of the post of the 
Deputy Prime Minister in the coalition Government. 

Since this episode, Yeshwantrao has been sinkii^ 
lower and lower in public estimate. The last straw 
came with his antic for *home-coming'. Some one 
ironically remarked. 'A fence-sitter comes home to 
roost' atout his' homecoming' into the Congress (1) 
alter the most humiliating six-month wait. 

It is a great tragedy that this one-time uncrowned 
king of Maharashtra should be just an ordinary 
member of I^rliament. He died on 25 November, 
1984. 

The Times of Mia; Shh Yeshwanirao Chawan 
Abhinandan Granth (Marathi) by Laxmanshastn 
Joshi, 196); Man of Crisis by B. B. Kale, 1969; 
Chawan and the Troubled Decade by T' V. Kunhi 
Krishnan, 1971; Yeshwantrao Chavan by D. B. 
Kantik, 1972. 

V. G. HaTalkar 


CHSLLARAM DADA 

>See under Pada Chellaram Teckdiand 


CHENNA REDDY, MARRf (DR.) (Iflf* ) 

Chenna Reddy Marri was born on 13 Januaiy, 
1919 at Siripuani, a small village in Vikarabad 
Taluk, Hyderabad dialricl of Nizam State (Andhra 
Pradesh). His father Lakshnii Rg^dy and mother 
Shamkaramma belong to a lower mid^ dagg 8|ri- 
cultura) family. He is the only son of his parents. 

Chenna R^dy had his school education while 
living at the house pf K. V. Ranga Reddy, his 
maternal uncle. As' a ichild of pine years he had 
ambition to study for Medicine. In his s^ool dal's ^ 
used to participate in debates and social service 
pro^mmei I^om his early life onwards he had 
leadership qualities. He took his M.B.B.S. Degree in 
1941. 

Or. Reddy was inspired by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sardar l^tel. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, K. V, Ranga 
^dy ahd dther leaders of Telangana who wem 
fighting against the Nizam's autocracy. His ideas 
towards spiritualism was inspired by Birudu Venkata 
Seihaiah. 

Dr. Chenna Reddy tvprked in the Osmania 
General Hospital for some Uing, Alter a year he 
resigned and set up private practice. To join the 
national movement he gave up the private practice 
also. He was one of the founders of the Andhra 
Yuvajanasamithi. He worked as its Secretary, 
Treasurer and President at different times. In 19^ 
he founded “All Hyderabad Students' Congress”. 
He also served as Joint Secretary, Andhra 
Mahasabha (1945). He Hgs a member of Joint Co¬ 
ordinating Committee for Andhra, Maharastra, and 
Karnataka conferences, member of Riandihg 
Committee, forAndhra, Maharastra, and Karnataka 
Committee, Hyderabad State Congress and General 
Secretary to the Hyderabad City Congress 
committee, 19^, He was elected General Secretary 
of Reception Committee of the first session, 
Hyderabad State Congress, held in June 1947. 

Dr. Reddy took part in the Indian Union 
Movement. He was arrested on 5 September, 194T 
and detained in the COntral Jail, Hyderabad. Later he 
was released on 30 November, 1947 due to Stand¬ 
still Agreement between the Nizam's Government 
and the Government of India, He started a Teli^u 
weekly Hyderabad in 1948 from Vtlayawadas louring 
1947-48 he ot|pinised refugee committees at various 
places in Andhra at the time ofRazalutr atrocities. He 
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was one of the Founders and the General Secretary 
of Kisan Mazdoor Pn^ Group within the Congress 
organisation. In 1949 he was elected as General 
Secretary of Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee. He was the President of Hyderabad 
State Kissan Congress and member of Provisional 
Parliament during 1950-52. 

Or. Chenna Reddy was elected as a member of 
Legislative A^embly, Hyderabad in 1952. He was 
the Minister for Agriculture, Banning and 
RehabilitaUon in the first popular Government of 
Hyderabad, from 6 March, 1952 to31 October, 1956. 
During 1962-67 he worked as Minister for Planning 
and I^nchayat R^) and Minister for Finance and 
Industries, Government of Andhra Pradesh. 

Dr. Reddy was taken as Minister for Stral, Mines 
and Metals, Government of India from 16 March, 
I%7. Later he resigned the Ministership due to the 
judgement of the Supreme Court on an election 
appeal. He acted as President of Telangaira Praia- 
samithi and conducted the agitation for a separate 
Telangana State from 1969 to 1971. InTelanganaall 
types of educational institutions, schools and 
collies were closed for nine months due to the 
Telangana agitation. All India newspapers described 
Dr. Chenna Reddy as “Fire Eater" 

In the 1970 Parliament Midterm Election the 
Telangana Pnvasamithi won ten seats out of thirteen 
in the Telangana R^on. Later he merged the 
Telangana Pr^jasamithi in the Congress Party. He 
was appointed as Governor of Uttar Pradesh on 25 
Oaober, 1974. Later he resigned his Governorship 
with effect from 1 October, 1977. 

Dr. Reddy was elected as President of Andhra 
Pradesh Congress (1) Committee on 18 January, 
1978. Inl978 Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly 
Elections he was elected as a member of Legislative 
Assembly. He became the Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh on 6 March, 1978. He resigned the Chief 
Ministership of Andhra Pradesh on 10 October, 
1980. 

He was appointed as Governor of Binjab on 21 
April, 1982. Or. Reddy resigned tlw Governorship of 
Puigab on 4 February, 1983. 

Chenna Reddy has a good physique, wears 
Khadi Lalsi (Shirt) and dhoti. Always he holds a 
rt^er like ^ck in his hands. He has great 
perseverance towards pro^pess in works. He leads a 
luxurious life and takes quick aod timely decisions. 
He has $troa$ belief in Babas and Matas. He was 
awarded a nk^ name “Chwda Reddy**. 

Red^ thifhid Ills term as Food and 

Indian 


delegation to the Conferetiee Inumaationa) 
Federation of Agricultural Bodueera in Rome in 
1953. Again in 1955 asa Deputy leadertrf’the fndian 
Delegation he led tdthe F,A.O. Conference htid hi 
Rome. He toured European countries, FnuKe, West 
Germany, England, Switzertand etc to study the 
agriculture and industrial economy. 

To‘ stop the separate Telangana agitation the 
Central Government has framed six-point formula 
with Dr. Chenna Reddy’s co-operation. He fought to 
safeguard the legitirmue interests of the people of 
Telangana. 

Dr. Reddy is a good orator and organiser. After 
merging of the Telangana Praiaaamilhi in the 
Congress (1) party, people of Telangana tost 
confidence in his leadership. 

Dr, Chenna Reddy’s Sdsf^uni SancHika^i979; 
Who is Wio in Free^m smig^e in Andlm hadah 
-Pib/essor Regani; Sweeyacharim-^K. K 
Rangareddy; Eenadu, Teiugu daily news paper. 

K. Mohan Rao 


CHERIYAN, P. V. (DR.) (1893-1969) 

Dr. P. V. Cheriyan, former Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra, was bom in the Palathinkal family as the son 
of late Magistrate Vankey on 9 July, 1893. Having 
passed the Intermediate Examination from C. M. S. 
College, Kottayam, he joined the Madras Medical 
Lbllege and obtained his M.B.B.S. When World War 
I broke out in 1914, Dr. Cheriyan was awarded a 
temporary Commission in the Indian Medical 
Service. During this tenure till 1922 Dr. Cheriyan 
had served in Iraq and on returning home he was 
appointed Assistant^ Professor of Surgery in the 
Madras Medical COll^e. A couple of years later, in 
1925 Dr. Cheriyan had been in Vienna, Glasgow, 
Edinborough of London undergoing higher studies 
and acquiring expertise in ENT. In 1927, he was 
appointed Surgeon m the General Hospital, Madras 
and Professor of Medical Collie. From 1945 till 
1948 Dr. Cheriyan had been the Prindpai of the 
Madras Medical COIIei^, serving also in the 
meantime as the Surgeon General of Madras. He 
retired in August, 1948, to be elected in 1952 
Member of the Madras L^islative Council and later 
in 1952 as itsC^irman, a position he held fortwelve 
years most splendidly. In the meantime he trad also 
been the Vice-Chairaeilor of the Annamalai 
Ufuvasi^ twice; in 195^^4^^ 

if was ki pr. CMyaa was appointed 
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Governor of Maharashtra. He died in harness of 
cardiac failure in the night of 8 November, 1969 at 
the age of seveniy*sbc as the highest and the most 
celebrated funrtionary of the State. 

En^ish translation from the book titled 'Maha- 
chaiithamala ' in Malayalam, published by D. C Book 
House, Katu^am. 

K, M. Mathew 


CHETTIAR A. M. M MURUGAPPA (1902*1965) 

The first Indian to be elected President of the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce, Shri A. M. M. 
Murugappa Chettiar, had to his credit, a long and 
distinguished record of service to industry and 
commerce. It is no small achievement for a person, 
brought up in the orthodox business traditions, to 
break away from it and embark upon diversified 
modem industrial ventures, weathering the 
attendant risks and bringing, them to successful 
fruition. 

Shri Murugappa Chettiar, who was bom in a 
village in Ramnad district, Tamil NadU' State^ was 
still in his teens whe^ after early education, he 
joined business to assist his father, the late Divran 
Bahadur A. M. Murugappa Chettiar, in developing 
their banking and oomm«dal interests in Burma, 
Malaya and Ceylon. 

With the advent of the Second World War, and the 
lutional and industrial awakening in India, Shri 
Murugappa Chettiar, with a flair for keeping himself 
abreast of times and with a ftorse sense about the 
potentialities of economic developj^ent in free India, 
decided to branch out in diverse industrial ventures. 
To keep himself personally acquainted with up-to- 
date developments in the fast changing world, Shri 
Chettiar travelled extensively around the world. 

Shri Murugappa Qietttar dearly realised the grekt 
advantages aoouing from the promotion of light 
engineering industries in collaboration with foreign 
business interests. This had resulted in the establish¬ 
ment the weU-known business organisation under 
the name of Tube Investments of India Ltd., in colla¬ 
boration with the world renowned British Group of 
Tube investments Limited, Birmin^iam. The T.l. of 
India Group consists of T.l. Cycles of India, l\ibe 
Products of India, LL Mdal Sections, Wright 
Saddles of India, T.l. Diamond Chain United and 
T.L Miller Limited-all situati^ near Madras. These 
industrial units ate engaged in the manidacture of 
the woild fainoia bnuids of Hercules, Phillips and 
R.S.C cycles,'bicycle components, Tru-wd dectric 


resistance welded tubes. Cold Rolled l^ps, biqKiie 
and industrial chai^ dynamo lamps etc. Yet 
another important industry established by Shri 
Murugappa C^ttiar is tlw Carborundum Universal 
Limited at Thiruvottiyur near Madras, in collaboia- 
tion with the Carborundum Company of U.S. A and 
Universal Grinding Wheel Company Limited of 
U.K., two of the foremost abrasive manufaaurihg 
companies of the world. These flourishing manufac¬ 
turing establishments have been filiing a great gap in 
our industrial map. 

In addition, Shri Murugappa Chettiar was asso¬ 
ciated with numerous concerns; he was the 
Chairman of Sri Sarvaraya Sugars Ltd., Madras; 
Mysore Cements Ltd., Batigalore; Madras Industrial 
Investments Corporation Ltd., Madras; Lakshmi 
Machine Works Ltd., Coimbatore and Mysore 
Acetate and Chemicals (Company Ltd., Bangalore. 
He was also Director of several reputed concerns 
including E.I.D. Parry Ltd., and Ashok Leyland Ltd. 

His family founded a Charitable Trust named AM 
M Charities Trust which runs a polytechnic for 
providing technical education in Avadi near Madras; 
a high school named after Shri Murugappa's late 
brother Shri Vellayan Chettiar at Thiruvottiyur; a 
high school in the name of Sir A Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar at Ambattur; and a fully equipped and 
staffed hospital in his home town, I^dlatur. The 
construction of an up-to-date hospital at Ambattur 
equipped with la^test medical and surgical appliances 
with liberal provision for sick beds was started during 
1964, and named after Sir Ivan Stedeford, former 
Chairman of Tube lnv«itments Limited, U.K. This 
hospital was opened in February 1966. 

Shri Murugappa Chettiar was President of the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce in 1949-50. 
He was elected President of tbt Federation of India 
Chambers ofCommerce and Industry in 1960-61, an 
ofiice which he filled with distinction at a time when 
the Third Five-year Plan was being finalised. His 
mature experience and counsels were brought to 
bear on the Federation’s assessment the plan with 
particular reference to the targets set for iiidustiy in 
the private sector. He was also President of the Cyde 
Manufacturen Association of India in 19S7-S8. 

In 1964, Siri kfhnugappa Chettor led a ddepdion 
of Indian Industrialists and Tiadnrs to East African 
countries and did commendable work in eapkning 
posnbilities of joint ventures and promoting 
increased commercial and tedmical coUabmalkXL 

Shri Murugappa ChetdarpartiG^paed twice, oooe 
in 1961 and again in I96SmadetegatefrombtdiaiD 
the International liidiMiiialCtMifcnoeeheld tai San 
Prandsco, US. A 
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Shri Mtifugappa ChetUar during, his life time 
ctmtribtRed sttb^tial service in diverse ways to the 
couittiy’s progress. He was member .of the Advisoiy 
Qmimittee on Capital Issues, Government of India; 
State Industries Envelopment Committee, Govern> 
ment d* Madras; Central Excise Reorganisation 
Committee, Government of India; Central Adviroiy 
Council of Industries, Goveromeftt of India; Central 
Committee of All India Council for Technical 
Education, Government of India. He was also a 
Director in the State Bank of India from 19SS to 
1957. 

Shri Chettiar was also connected with several 
other educational, cultural and charitable organi¬ 
sations; as Trustee in Or. AlagaiH^ Chettiar 
Educational Trust; Committee Member, Central 
Electrochemical Research Institute, Karaikudi; 
' Member, Industries Development Procedures 
Committee, Government of In(&; Member, Special 
Committee for the Development of Spedal Export 
Products of India; Member, National Gmunittee 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memori^ Fund; Member, State 
Advisory Committee for Territorial Army aigl Lok 
Sahayak Sena; Member, SherilTs Re^ Ftind; 
Member, Indian Eed Gross Society; Director of All 
India Hear Foundation; Member, of the Governing 
Boity of the Court of Governors of the Adminis¬ 
trative Staff College of India; Mraaber, Sri Ahilande- 
swari JambukedslMvarar Devasthanam, Thiruppani 
Committee; Member, Ah Pass««ers Associationof 
India; Member, Senate, University of Madras; 
Member,' Board of Post Graduate &)gineering 
Studies and Research, Government of India etc. 

1965 November issue qfSenthamil Setvi published 
by Thirundveli South India Saiva Siddantha 
Ihiblishing Works Ltd., Nattukkottai Nagarathar 
Varalaru, written by Shri VarakurASeshadriSharma, 
Fublished by Vanathi Pathippagam, Madras 17 in^ 
1970; Chettinad, written by Sri A Nilkan Perumat; 
News paper reports; publications ofT.L Cycles on the 
occasion qf their Silver Jubilee; Chettiar Charities in 
Education (Ed.) Somaiay. 

D. Balasuuiamanian 


CHETTIAR, KARUMUrrU THIAGARAJAN 
(189M97S) 

Bom on 16 August, 1893, the late Shri Karumuttu 
Thi^ugian Chettiar wasa well-kn^ industrialist, 
textile and philanthropisL H^ was the 


yoiuigest son (ff his lather, Muthukaruppan Chettiar 
who emigrated from Kanimolam near Chockanh- 
kanpatti in Ramanathapuiam District, Tamil Nadu. 
His father K. RM. TT. Muthukaruppan Chettiar 
started the K. RM. TT. Firm called Katiimuttu Firm 
in 1866 at Colombo in Ceylon and imported cloth 
from Manchester and Glasgow. Shri Karumuttu 
Thiagar^an Chettiar’s brother Shri Ranumathan 
Qidttiar who started a branch of this Arm in Man¬ 
chester in 1899, was the first Nattukottai Chettiar to 
go to a foreign country. Shri Karumuttu Aruna- 
chaiam Chettiar, the brother of Shri Thiagareia 
Chettiar built the business aAer his father Muthuka¬ 
ruppan Chettiar and earned huge profits. Shri V. R. 
M. Valiiappa Chettiar who was an M.L.A. was the 
sister’s son of Shri Chettiar. 

Shri Chettiar had his high school education in 
Sethupathi High School, Madurai, and ooUege 
education in Colombo. He joined the Morning 
Leader and worked there for sometime as Honorary 
Reporter. He also gave evidence before the 
Commission appointed by the Ceylon Government 
to study the labour conditions in plantations in 
Ceylon, and was largely responsible for improving 
the conditions of employment of estate labour in that 
country ^and earned a good name as a labour leader. 

In 19'20 there was a strike in Madura mills led by 
Dr. P. Varadartyulu Naidu and Shri V. O. Chidam¬ 
baram Pillai. Fifteen hundred woricers were thrown 
out of employment. Just at that time Shri Karu¬ 
muttu Thiaganuan Chettiar returned from Ceylon 
and took over the management of Sree Meenakshi 
Mills with barely ten thousand spindles to absorb the 
thrown out workers. Mahatma Gandhi came down 
to Madras and was instrumental in starting the Sree 
Meenakshi Mills. He stayed at Madurai as a guest of 
Chettiar. The registered office of the Meenakshi 
Mills was at that time located in Sri Chettiar’s 
residence and Gandhyi wore his first loin doth at the 
r^tered office of the Mills. 

Sri Chettiar created an industrial empire of sixteen 
mills with 5,00,000 spindles and 2,000 loom^ an 
achievement hardly equalled by any single 
individual in the histoiy of texlilW He fought relnnt- 
lessty against the uneconomic polides of the 
Government and it was because of his bold imagi¬ 
native lead in 1973 in qiposing controls Uiat many 
milk tm the verge of ruin survived the crisis while 
othns made huge profits and turned the corner. He 
was theChaiiman pfTamft Nadu MiU-owners’Asso¬ 
ciation and President of the hhtgmthar S^uigham, 
Kfadurai In the textfle industry his nanre is legkm. 

Shri Qiettiar joined tire Congress in 1914. He 
becanre Secretary OC the Provincial Congress 
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Guiunittee in 1916, and a member of the All India 
Congress Committee in 1917. Later he resigned 
from the Congress and led the anti-Hindi agitation in 
Tamil Nadu. In addition to the “Sri Meenakshi group 
of Mills" his business interests also included 
sugar mills, ginning factories etc. He was the 
Chairman of the Bank of Madurai, Chairman of the 
Madurai Insurance Company and editor of Twnii 
Nadu, a daily-all of which were founded by him. The 
various Trust and charities founded by him are main- 
tail^ a large number of educational institutions 
which included Nursery Schools, Elementary 
schools, High schools for boys and girls, 
polytechmcs and institutions of higher learning like 
Thiagar^ College of Arts, and Engineering, of 
Commerce and Thiagar^a Institute of Business 
Management etc. 

The Thiagar^ar Trust was founded thirty-two 
years ago wd within three years a high school, 
named after the late Srimati Visalakshi Achi, his 
devoted wife, was started. Today, the Trust has the 
unique glory of rumiing twenty-five institutions from 
nursery to post-graduate levels. 

Shri Thiagarqja Chettiar was responsible for 
paving the way for the setting up of the University at 
Madurai. He offered to establish a University in 
Madurai himsdf but it was not considered part of a 
private sector enterprise and so the university was 
started by the ^vemment in 1966, The many 
educatiofial institutions started by him and his 
dynamic personality made a University at Madurai a 
r^ify and it is now one of the most fiunous univer¬ 
sities in India. 

Shri Chettiar was not only an ardent lover of Tamil 
but also loved the English langu^e very much for its 
brevity and accuracy of expression. He surrounded 
himself in his spare time with Tamil scholars and 
English Professors. 

Shri Chettiar was a veiy great scholar and a pious 
man. Every day he used to go to the three temples in 
Madurai in the night, and then only take food. Right 
from his early days he had been an ardent student of 
Tamil, devoted deeply to Tintvachakam nid 
DrukuraL His support to Tamil literary bodies was 
not confined to Tamil Nadu; it runs throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 

He created the Tiger Falls in Courtallam and built 
the Bhagavathi Temple there. He had a keen eye for 
architectuiafbeauty and raised beautiful buildings in 
the mills and educationa] institutions under bis care. 
He also grMtly Idved gardening. He was a 
connoisseur in art and took immense pleasure m 
collecting art treasures worth several thousands of 
rupe^. The Karumuttu family also renovated Sifcfeji 
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Koii in Thahiavur District and continues to taira 
interest in that t«nple to this ^te. 

The eldest son Shri Thiagar^ Chettiar wasSri 
T. Sund^am Chettiar, who predeceased him. He 
was Lion Governor and was connected with many of 
his father’s industrial and phUanthr(H>ic institutions. 
The second son ShriT, Maiuckavasagam Chettiar, is 
the Chairman of the Loyal Group Textile M^ 
and also of the Thiagarajar Groiqi of Educatkmal 
Institutions besides being a Elector tff Sree 
Meenakshi Mills. Shri M. S. Chockalingahi Chetttar 
of Sree Rqjendra Mills, Salem, Shri L Narayaiuui 
Chettiar of Sree Visalakshi Mills, Vilangudi and Sri 
M. Shanmugam Chettiar of RultmiHt MUh, 
Silaiman, are the sons-in-law qf Shri Chettiar. His 
third son, Shri T. Kanitan, is the Joim Nbnai^ 
Director of the Thiagaraiar Groiq> of Mills, 
Kappalur. 

Thus, with his rich experience, indomitable 
courage, noble inspiration and able guidance, Slul 
Chettiar was not only a doyen of the textile industry 
but also a founder of Banks, Insurance Companire, 
and many other concerns, and became a great 
pioneer in industrial, educational and cultural fields. 
The members of the family, in a rare spirit of 
dedication, continue to maintain die various institu¬ 
tions founded by him. 

Somalcfy, Chtttynadum'Thamadtum (in Tamil), 
Madras. 1954: Obituary Note in the Hindu (1975): 
Articles in Tamil Nadu Weekfy: interview with Sdtri T. 
Manikkavasagam, his son: articles of Somak^; 
Memorial volume published by Shri Rukmani Mills, 
Silaiman. 

D. Balasubramanian 


CHETTIAR, K. V. R. M. ALAGAPPA (1909-1957) 


K. V. Rm. Aiagappa Chettiar was bom on 6 April, 
1909 in Kottailhir, near Kmaikkudl in the Riuna- 
nathapuram Ehstiict of Tamilnadu. K. V. AL 
Ramanathan Chettiar and Uma^ Achi wwe his 
parents. He belong to the Nattukkottai Nagaiathu 
Vaisyar community. He had his secondary school 
education at the S.M.S. ^^dyasalai, Karaytkudi; and 
there he had the benefit tff having ^eat educatkMiists 
like Headmaster N. S, Vaikatarama lyra* and Tan^ 
Pandit N. Balanma lywas his teachers. Ife iHiiBued 
his hiipier education in the Madras Prestdencsr 
College, wherefiom he took hisHMeuttdIgmala 
English ten g u M s and Htontaue (1910) and beMe 
the first MA m hii poindiuiiity. Ug proeeedari to 
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EiVfaUKl ^ Exii|iinati<m but on the 
Other liml became A b»imtnr and 
Par io la 1933. He also became the first 

iPtMn tniMe ih Ibe Oiartered IfiaiilE, 

33). He aho look liii pitot certificate in Croydon, 
London. 

Even ai a youth, the rare qualities of generosity, 
hufl^^y totolhgent insight and deci$ion>making 
wait evident to torn. 

His business Instincts got the better of other 
professional interests and he returned to India to 
becmne a great industrialist, educationist and 
philanthropist He vm an idealist who thought his 
imm<»)se fortune should be put to the best soda! use* 

and he coqld not think of anything better than 
education and industry as fit objects of his 
munificence. By industry he made money which he 
tovested in education; and following the footsteps of 
j|||a Sir Annaaialai Chettiar of Chettinad, he 
aether g^ munificent founder of 
educattoad toerjtutions. He gave handsome 
donations to found nearly tjyenty educational 
instihitions. The more important among them are 
The Alagappa Arts College, Karaikkudi; The 
Engineering College, Karaikkudi; Central Electro- 
Chim4^1 Research institute, Karaikkudi; Alagappa 
Chalitotf ^4 mc of Technology, Ma^as; 
Ramantuam Institute of Matoernatics, Madras; A.C 
Training Collie, Karaikkudi; Model High §chool or 
the Training College; Alagappa Montessori ^ool; 
Alagappa Elementary School, Karaikkudi; Algaappa 
yypmen’s College Kanukkudi; Alagappa 
Pnljitajduiic, Karaikkudij Alagappa Collie of 
Pl^iGfii Edmcation, Karaikkudi. 

It will be seen thto Alagappa donated not only to 
series of eduegtionel institutions started by him in 
Karaikkudi, but also generously ggve to institu^ons 
whidi would become part of larger institutions 
founded by others like the Ntodras University, the 
Aniuunalai University, Travancore University and so 
mir BiK bis C^ief educational endowments centred 
•imind AJggij^ianagarin Karaikkudi, ivhere there is 
i eoneeotfiUton nf tostontions of hi^ education 
and researdi-^he A.C Arts College, Engineering 
College and the Electrochemical Reseiugh Centrp. 
Kara&kudi was described by Sir A. L MudaJiar, 
ViceChanceltor, Madras University as a 'God* 
fivnken jdace*. Though Ood never forsakes any 
itoMM, iKlndktoKli is singulariy bereft of the basic 
toCili^neecMIbritigbfpnncentratioaof centres 
td* htohw education. Stot H was ^yagaiva*s 
indootilaUe wig that transfoimed the place into 
<|uhe a miliMe vemie for acoommodattog these 
many educational tostitutions. The bu^h of 


institutions whtoh were founded by Alagni^ in 
Karaikkudi is well on its way to form the nut^His of a 
University to be started there. 

Among the industrial institutions he founded and 
funded, the following are the more impoftaat- 
Cochin Textiles (1937); Umayal Weaving establish* 
ment, Cannanore (1937); Asoka Textiles, Alwaye 
(1951) and Spinning Milis at Sennimalai. He owned 
and operated a private air service called the Jupiter 
Airways. His endowments for hostels, hospitals, 
provision of midday meals forschool^oing children, 
cyclone relief, famine relief etc. are too numerous to 
mention. In fact he had donated more than eight 
million rupees in the cause of education, public 
health, industries etc. He held many public positions 
of trust and importance and they were all treated by 
him as opportunities for public service. To give the 
character of public endowment to his private philan* 
throphy he created the *Dr. Alagappa Chettiar 
Educational Trust' in 1947 and most of the 
educational institutions founded by him are 
functioning under the auspices of the Trust 
Alagappa was a member of the Madras University 
Syndicate, of the governing body CS.1.R, of the 
Regional Statutory Committee for Techntoal 
Education and so on; and he distinguished himMtf 
in every assigment he accepted and position he held. 
The Annamalai and Madras Universities conferred 
honorary doctorates on him in recognition of his 
services to the cause of education. Hie Biitnh 
government of India knighted him in 1946 and the 
Government of India conferred die Padma 
Bhushan on him in 1957. Hie gratdul memory of his 
compatriots and beneficiaries is, however, the 
ultimate and real token of recognition of this 
great man’s dedicated public service. 

In the later part -of his life he had to battle 
constantly against a crippling disease, v^iich 
however did not break his great spirit. He died on 6 
April, 1957 which was also his 49tK birthday. 

Alagappa was a forward-looking patriot whose 
services to his country, particularly in the fields of 
education and industries, stand unsinpassed. 

Personal knowledge: Tamil "Kalaikkabudfyom 
VoL X. 

N. SUBRAHMANIAN 


CHETTYAB, M. CT. M. CHIDAMBARAM 
(1908-1951) 

Bom on 2 Augu$t,M908, in Kanadukathan, 
Ramnad district, TamifNadu, M. (X M. Chidtmi- 
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biiam Chettyar inherited at the wiy age of twenty- 
one, not only the vaat estate of his father, Sir M. Ct 
Muthiah Qiettyar, but also the sagaciQ' and 
soundness for which the fomUy was known in 
business enterprise. Chidambaram was named after 
the temple town of Qiidambaram with which the 
family had close links. The late Chidambaram as he 
was affectionately known to his frwnds, began the 
tenderness of age with encomiums from tus friends, 
and from his teachers. Then followed the unfolding 
of a full and varied life in public activity. He was for 
years a distinguished member of the Upper House of 
the Indian Parliament then known as the Council of 
State. He was an active proponent of chambers of 
ctmimerce and industry. A sportsman in every sense 
of the term, he was steward of the Madras Race Qub 
for many years. An unostentatious but generous 
philanthropist, his name has been associated with 
numerous educational institutioiis. Widely travelled 
and well read, h& was a person of rare personal 
charm. 

His greatest contribution has been in the field of 
insurance, banking and industiy. Inheriting the 
management of the United India Life Assurance 
Company, founded by his distinguished father, he 
made matchless contribution to the building up of 
this premier institution not only in India, but in 
countries abroad, like Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Philippines and Thailand. The magnificent 
United India Ufe Building, in Esplanade, which 
became the rendezvous of every visiting insurance 
interest to Madras, was entirely his creation. But 
even this fell short of his own dymamic approach, and 
he became the first to conceive the idea of a sky¬ 
scraper building in the field of insurance in the whole 
oflndia, as early as the year 19S3. Being the first of its 
kind, he requisitioned the services of the inter¬ 
nationally reputed firm, Messrs Brown A. Moulin, to 
design the building, and until he was wrenched away 
from our midst on that foteful day of UMarch, 1954, 
he was the honorary architect to the minutest detail 
of this imposing landmark in Madras. The building 
was to involve an investment of almost a oore of 
rupees-now much more at the inflated value of 
rupee-and it called for rare fortitude to conceive of a 
building of this dimension. By a stroke of the pen, the 
Lafe Insurance Corporation of India became the 
inheritors of the soundness and popularity that the 
name ‘‘United India*’ carried. So also, tl» New 
Ouardiui of India Life Insurance Company, which 
the late Chklambaram Chettyar salvaged from the 
shodc that the fiulure of the Travancore National and 
Quilon Bank imparled to this Company. Tim 
Ccnnpany also grew fitHn ^ngtb to ^ngth under 


his care. Indeed; a larg^ claim of his insurance 
business, which he forcefully argued in person in the 
United States of America, several years ago, has now 
been admitted and became a windfall to the LIC His 
intwest was not only in life insurance, he also 
founded the United India Fir& and General 
Insurance Company in the year 1938 closely 
following die Indian Overseas Bank, and this 
Company has been growing from strength to 
strength. 

Equally laudable is his contribution to Indian 
banl^ especially in the twin domains of exchange 
and overseas banking, which were largely the pre¬ 
dominant interest of Exchange Banks in India. 
Hardly when he was twenty>eight years of age, in the 
year 1936, the late Chidambaram Chettyar had the 
wisdom to found the first Indian bank, with the 
avowed object of doing primarily overseas and 
exchange banking. Tbis was at a time when the 
largest bank in the country, the then Imperial Bank 
oflndia, was statutorily prohibited from undertaking 
exchange busings, as it was considered to be 
extremely risky for an institution handling vast 
monies of the Government. That the founding of the 
Indian Overseas Bank, with its operations in Burma, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaya, Singapore and 
TlMiland, paved the way for more Indian banks 
launching into the field, that the State Bank oflndia, 
the successor to the Imperial Bank, has since avidly 
taken to exchange business, amply vindicates the 
sagacity of his decision. Indeed, he presided over the 
destinies of the Indim Overseas Elank with unique 
distinction and built it up, brick by brick. Indeed, he 
lost his life in one of the missions for the Bank, which 
took him to Indonesia. The Indian Overseas Bank 
put the name of India in the map of banking in the 
Far East and lent not only assistance but preside to 
hundreds of thousands of Indians abroad. 

The same passion found expression in pioneering 
another industry in India, the manufacture of 
synthetic fibres. The Trifvancore Rayons Ltd., 
conceived by him, was the first mqjor industrial 
venture in the hne, not only in India, but in the Far 
East as well. In his own words, “it had been foremost 
in’* his “mind to start and be associated with some 
industry which would be unique and which would be 
useful to the country as a naUonal asset” The great 
stature that the Travancore Rayons has attained is a 
living monument to the ^ius of this eminent son of 
India.Thus many an undertaking thatie founded and 
fostered fo all but too brief apdglorioi^ span of his 
life, have found the means of livelfoood £or some 
10,000 people directly associated whh these 
economic ptusuinu 
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In the field of education, the late Chettyar 
addressed himself to development of the Sir M. Ct 
M. Muthiah Chettiar High. Sdhool, started by his 
father, and gave generously in time and money, to 
make it a very useful institution in the city of Madras. 
Later he started the Lady Muthiah Oiettyar Hi gh 
School for Girls in memory of his mother. He was a 
good example of a modem enlightened industrialist 
of great ability and a notable son of India. 

Shri (Chidambaram Chettyar had an admirable 
grasp of broad principles, uncanny memory and 
passion for detaite. Often when an institution under 
his control had made good profits, his colleagues on 
the board would press for an increase in the 
dividend; but he would veto it and prefer to wait till 
the higher level of profits had stabilised themselves, 
eveiAhough as the largest shareholder he had to tose 
mosf from such a self denymg ordinance. 
Scholarships are given in his memory for studies in 
foreign countries to specialise in "business adminis¬ 
tration, banking and insurance. 

He died in an air-crash in Singapore on the 13 
March, 1954. 


He left trailing clouds ol glory in the wake of his 
name. He was a good example of a modem 
enlightened industrialist of great ability and a 
notable son of India. 

A Garland ctP'ributesfrom his friends, admirers and 
ohworkers, J954. (printed pamphlet); interview with 
Sr) Somaltsy: Annual reports of Travancore Rayons; 
obituary note in The Hindu (March 1954); Chidam¬ 
baram Chettyar : The man who gave his country the 
Rayon Industry, Sri M. CT. M Chidambaram Chettyar 
Memorial Trust; Sri M. CT. M Chidambaram Chettyar 
Ninaivu Malar (Tamil). 

D. Balasubramanian 


CHETTIAR, SETHURAMA 
-See under Sethurama, Cheuiar 

CHHOTROY, GOPAL (1916- ) 


Gopal Chhotroy was bom on 1 January, 1916 in 
village Puruna Gturh under Jagat $ingl 4 >ur P.S. in 
(Culhiclt district His father Haiadhor (^ihotioy died 
immaturely, survived Ity his wife Indurnati, two sons 
and fourdttighterswIwnGrqial was (mly twelve. His 


father was an Inspector in the Settlement 
Department and a resourceful agriculturttt He 
desired to send his son abroad ftn* hitler shidies. But 
following his premahire death Gopal had to 
discontinue his college eduoatioii after admitting 
himself in Ravenshaw (CoUfige in 193S. His unde 
Achyutananda Das who got omitact with 
Theosophical Society and most <A the V.LP.t of 
Orissa u>ok charge of the boy and did much to shape 
his mind and attitude. 

As a school student Gopal had a brilliant 
academic record securing good marks in language 
subjects. White a school student he became a 
member of the ‘Prabasi Bangiya Sahitya Parisad* 
Librt^ at Cuttack and started readi^ Bengali 
works»regularly. He had earlier learnt Bengali just 
by irnitating his elder sister. As a member of the 
Ananda Lahari Upanyas Mala, a literary forum 
meant to publish new novels in Oriya language, he 
purchased and read all such books published at that 
time. 

Shri Chhotroy held some temporary posts at the 
early part of his service career and then switched over 
to the Local Board. Here only he could fmd time to 
read Bankim Chandra, Tagore, Sarat Chandra, 
dramas of D. L. Roy and Bharat Chandra and all 
such books he came across. He was advised by 
Kirtan Bihari Ritnaik, a collate teacher of English 
Department to read Bernard Shaw, Iteen and 
Shakespeare. An English missionary whom he met 
at (Duttack almost accidentally taught him to read 
Bible. 

He came in contact with the Art Theatre of Aswini 
Kumar formerly known as Balanga Theatre and Rasa 
of Kalicharan in the thirties. He sold tickets 
and got opportunity io witness dramas of Aswini 
Kumar in which veteran artists like Master Muoi 
and Kartik Chandra Ghosh played distinguished 
roles. This was the medieval period for Chiya dramas 
with more of historical and mythological plots. 
There was absolutely no liking for so(^ plays. But it 
was the year 1939 which beheld theslagingofasodal 
play 'Girls* School’ by a genius later popularly 
known as Kabichandra KaUcharm Kidictisian 
staged plays one after another ina permanent pendal 
known as Orissa Theatres, later renamed as Janata 
Theatre at C^uttack. In one sense Kalidiaran brought 
revolution to Oriya drama by replacir^ normal 
verbatic dialogue against melodramatic artifidal 
(ftalogue used in Oriya plays for a long time. All big 
artists of the day were assodated with Kalichaian and 
Orissa Iheaties. This aroused a sense of interest in 
the mind of Shri (Ihhotroy to write phtys for the 
8ti4;e. 
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First he wrote ^ one*act pley at about 1939*40 in 
response to a can by National War Front Shri 
Br^jasundar Das, a liberal leader was the organiser of 
this War Front in Orissa. Shri Chhotioy’s ‘Sagar 
Kaoya’ which was renamed by Shri Das as ‘Saha- 
dharmini’ fetched him the first flicker of hk dramatic 
career as a playwright It was translated into English 
and wasitsent to Delhi but it also paid him 
dividends in shape of lemuneration. The Maharaja 
of Paralakimedi, the then Prime Minister of Orissa 
paid him Rs. 100 as a token of appreciation for the 
play. 

Shri Chhotroy left service at the early forties and 
went to the viUage to take care of the landed property. 
Later he translated some of the Bengali dramas for 
an amateur group in which he had to play a role also. 
Soon aAer he began to write original (^ys. Thus he 
wrote his first fuU fledged play Fertewl^ was staged 
by Annapuma-B group at Cuttack in August, 1946 
with great success. It was a socio-political play with a 
bit of leftist ideology. 

From 194649 Shri Chhotroy was away from 
Cuttack and stayed at Bodasambar in western 
Orissa. But on his return to Cuttack in 1949 he again 
came in close contact with permanent stages estab¬ 
lished on professional basis. They were always in 
need of plays. This was the age of Kalicharan and 
modem drama. But his plays were not enough to 
satisfy the growing demand of the visitors. His 
second play Bharasa (the Hope) almost astounding 
in literary merit was staged by Janata Theatre in 
1953. This brought him greater fame as a dramatist 
and along with this attracted the attention of the 
literary circle to him. Now onwards he along with his 
renowned contemporaries Ramachandra Mishra, 
Bhai\ja Kishore Patnaik, Kama! Loctian Mahanty 
and Manoranjan Das wrote plays for professional 
theatres with a view to sustain the poor artists living 
on these theatres. His plays namely Parakalam 
(1954), SankhaSindum (1955), Nasta Urbasi (1955) 
and Pathik Bandhu (1956) were staged in quick 
succession. They were also published by the eager 
publishers and were sold as hot cakes. 

He joined Almshvani, Cuttack as a senior script 
writer in the year 1956 and continued there till his 
retirement in 1974. He wrote for radio, ftlmi and the 
Mage simuitaneousty. Shri Jagannath was his first 
dnema script which was successfully screened in the 
year 1950. From this period also he was writing for 
the radio. But as a st^artist he was now very keen 
for literary adiievement and wrote about thirty- 
two pl^^bBr^oli»aGl|ilgys«id radio scriptsand 
reodved lot erf* appredation fitmi well meaning 
critics, tb satisfV the arowimt demand of the staae he 


had to, some times, adopt some fidions and 
dramatised them in a masterly ihihftaf^ *3harijil* llv 
Kahnucharan, *Amadabata’ by Basailta KihtUln, 
‘Makyahna' by Upendra Kishore, and ‘Pnitibha* tty 
Dr. HarekrushnaMahatab, all novels, were adapted 
into dramatic form either for.tlw stage or for the 
screen and were successfully producud. Some eirities 
consider these adaptions as the eommendahle 
literary output of his dramatic ability. 

His dranui Partdaiiama created a sensation irt 1954 
when first staged. This was also staged in National 
Dramatic Festival in New Delhi in 1955 and was 
considered to be the best due to its sociopolitiral 
awareness and literary skill. It has been translatbd 
into Hindi and was staged at Allahabad subse¬ 
quently. He was awarded Orissa Sahitya Akademy 
award for his play TinoU Apera Ekatm (Three Operas 
together) in 1972 and Orissa Sangeet Natak 
Akademy award forArdhanginipubMiad in the year 
1959. He also got Central Sahitya Akademy Award 
for his collection of one-act plays known as Hasa 
Kandar Nataka for the year 1982. 

His mythological radio plays are a source of great 
pleasure for the radio listeners for all time to come. 
To name a few of them are Ganesh, Mahis Mardini 
and Yanmastami which find abundant response 
from the village folk as well as the urban commu¬ 
nities b«»use of their significant religious outlook 
and mass element 

Shri Chhotroy wears very simple dress, a dhoti and 
a folded full shirt for all the time. He is of average 
height with a semi-baldhead and a pleasant iooki^ 
countenance at this age of over sixty. He appears veiy 
simple and unassuming but very steady and firm 
with his political convictions. Like most of the 
writers he has been also disillusioned during post¬ 
independence era as the social values have been lost 
sight of and politics has found its evil way into ail 
aspects of life. Perhaps that is the reaction he has 
expicssed in his play ‘/bmka/am 'where he has tried 
to reestablish the social milieu in accord with his 
conviction. 

Undoubtedly Gopal Chhotroy is a leading play¬ 
wright of the fifties. The significance of his plays is 
the socio-political and socioH;ultural consciousness 
which he express^ most powerfully without 
compromising its artistic excellence. He is a 
traditional writer ^ho has intentionally refrained 
himself from Neo4rama Movement the later 
sbeties yet with lot of influence pn both the tmeUeo- 
tuais and common people. At pteseALJhpatqittrs to 
have retired fron^ literMy woridalthov^ some of his 
one^ct plays have been compiled andpuMohod is a 
book in 1974 and 1977. aiona with some radio 
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/Personal interview with Shri Gopal Chhotroy at his 
Cuttadc residence on 14 Januarv, 198i. 


N. Satapatiiy 

CH1NAPPA,P.V. 

-See under P. V. Chinappa 

CHINMAYANANDA (SWAMI) (1915- ) 

Swami Qilninayananda has made himself famous 
by propagating Indian philosophy in the light of 
modem thinking and scientific approach. Having 
attained a command of English language, he can 
express his ideas clearly and convincingly and 
impress the audience everywhere he mftts. 

Chinmaya*s original name was Bialakrishnan. 
People used to call him Balan. He was bom on 11 
February, 1915. He belongs to the Poothampilliyil 
family of Emakulam. The late Nilakanta Menon 
who was the Chief Justice of the erstwhile State of 
Cochin, belonged to this family. His father, Shri 
Vadakke Kumppath Kuttan Menon wasa Munsilfin 
the Cochin State judicial service. Vadakke 
Kumppath .is a fiunous aristocratic Nair family in 
Kerala, which has produced eminent men and 
women. Thus, Balan could claim a very reputed 
family background which may be considered as one 
of the several causes for his success in life. 

Balan's early education was at Emakulam and for 
higher education, he went to Lucknow. After 
completing his education, he worked for some time 
as a journalist in Bombay. Then, he participated in 
the Independence Movement and was in jail for 
some time. After release from jail, Balan (now 
Balakrishna Menon) went to Baroda. There, he was 
attraaed by the religious works of Swami 
Sivananda Saraswathi, which influenced him to go 
to Hrishikesa where Swami Sivananda Saraswathi 
was leading the life of an ascetic. Balakrishna Menon 
became the disdple of die SwamL At the age of 
twenty^ he became a Saimyasin and observed 
pmance fm ten years. During period, he was the 
disciide of Swami Thapovana, who gave him 
instmctions m the Vedas. By this time, Balakrishna 
Menon was kimwn as Swami C3iininayananda. He 
was now thkty«8ix years old and was endowed with a 
treasure cd* knowledge in the VedaswaA Upmishads. 
He could preach Advaha hi a sdentffic manner and 
enligfateQ lu^ gatheiinga 

Swiod Cfwmtaya now began his programme of 
Qha Yghia afl ovw bidta. Ife ooidd meak vety 


fluently in English wh^ pattkularly drew the 
attention of the so caUed h4d>ct society. Swamhi 
himself used to say, while in iCeril^ why he 
addressed ail the meetings in Ei^di. the oream cd 
the society that claims to be civilized, pays attention 
to speeches in English only. Thus, the speeches for 
Gita Yajnas, even in Kerala, were didivered in 
English only. 

In 1934, the followers of Chinmayananda started 
the Chinmaya Mission in Madras. This oiganisatkin 
became very popular having branches at several 
places in India. The centre ofChinmay Mission is the 
Sandeepani Sadhanalaya which gives instructions in 
Advaita to the educated people. The mission runs 
schools and colleges and publishes an English 
Magazine called Tapovanaprasad. Balevlhar is 
another magazine mainly intended for children. 

Upanishads as well the woiks of Sree Sankara have 
been iftade easy to the readers by the En^U^ 
commentaries of Chinmayananda. His study of the 
Bhagavai_ Gita has been published in four volumes. 
This is perhaps, the most important and popular 
among the works of Shri Chinmayananda. The book 
makes Bhagavat Gita intelligible to the modem 
reader who is in pursit of a scientific explanation for 
everything. As Kerala is the birth-place ^the Swemi, 
most of his works have been translated into 
Malayalam. Chinmaya missions also are more in 
number in Kerala. 

Chinmayananda Swami has travelled ova 
America and Indoni^ia, preaching hislindings in the 
Advaita philosophy and gaining followers to 
propagate his teachings. 

What is the secret of his success ? His command of 
English language gains educated audience 
eveiywhere he visits. His speeches are pr^naid with 
epis^es and illustrations from practical life. He can 
interpret everything in a sdentific manner which 
impresses his hearers. To add to all thii, 
Chinmayananda Swami is endowed with a 
conunanding personality and aristocratic famih^ 
background. 

Piswavignana Kosam, published bn the S.P.C.S. 
Ltd. Kottayan; informaiion gathaed from thi heed 
Chinmetya Mission; ittformation gathered from 
members qf SwamijVsfamify at Bmakukuh. 

P. KUNJIKiUSHNA MENON 


CHINTAMAN, DWARKANATH 
DESHMUKH (DR.) 

-See under Deshmukh. Chintaman Dwarkaaath 
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CHOWDUH T. (1895-1967) 


T. Chowdiah, an outstanding violinist of the 
century, was bom in 1895 in the ancient religious 
centre of Tirutnakudlu on the banks of the river 
Kaveri about twenty miles from Mysore ci^, in 1895. 
He hailed from a family of musicians and dancers. 
His mother Sundaramma was an outstanding 
exponent of Bharata Natyam equally proficient in 
the theory and performing aspects of the art As a 
child Chowdiah was admitted to the primary school 
in the neighbouring Narasipur across the river. 
Along with his schooling, Sundaramma had 
arranged for her son's training in music too imder 
one of her nephews called Pakkanna who seemed to 
be a firm adherent of the old method of teachmg only 
through the rod. After some years the boy was taken 
by his maternal uncle to Mysore and placed under 
the charge of Bidaram Krishnappa of Mysore Palace. 
Chowdiah spent eventful years with his new Guru 
who was a perfectionist and wanted that his disciple 
should train himself accordingly. Under 
Krishnappa’s guidance Chowdiah picked up the art 
fast. And in the very next year he had his debut. But 
Krishnappa was a hard taskmaster who often lost 
temper and subjected his disciple to corporal 
punishment for smalt lapses. Chowdiah felt so 
exasperated that he even thought of committing 
suicide. He was, however, desisted and escorted 
back home. Meanwhile Krishnappa was also 
remorseful and when Chowdiah came to his guru's 
abode he was greeted with a smile instead of stern 
looks by Krishnappa. 

Chowdiah made his entry into the Madras music 
world in 1926, as an accompanist He had to 
substitute for Balakrishna Iyer in the last minute to 
accompany Ariyakudi Ramanuia Iyengar in a 
concert at the Tondamandalam Sabha. In this very 
first venture he proved his mettle by playing modal 
shifts during his turns which not only surprised the 
audience at large but also earned appreciations from 
scholars. He was also able to win the appreciation of 
the fiunous musician Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar, 
with wheun ensued an intimate lifelong friendship. 

Ctiowdikh started giving solo recitals in 1913. He 
was asked to accompany a leading vocalist but when 
the artiste failed to turn up Chowdiah was requested 
at least to entertain the audience by just playing 
vkf//fL The effort was io successful, it started the 
donands for his exdusive vM/t recitals. He was 
dividing his time between accompanying his guru 
and others in the vocal concerts and also playing solo 
when there was demand. 


1926 was another turning point in tus life# It was 
during this year he devised his new seven stringed 
violin. It was acclaimed as a highly useful addition to 
the instrumental wealth of Kamatak music, in 
recognition of his services to music T. Chowdiah 
received numerous presents and honours during tus 
eventful life. He was appointed as an Asthana 
Vidwan by the Maharaja of Mysore in 1939 and was 
conferred the title of Sangita l^tna in 1940. Mysore 
Government nominated him as a member of the 
Legislative Council in 1952 and he served in that 
capacity for five years. He received the National 
Award of the Central Sangeet Nalgka Akademi in 
1955 and was conferred the title ‘Sangita Kalanidhi’ 
after presiding over the Thirty-first Music 
Conference of the Madras Music Academy in 1957. 
He was conferred the title Ganakala Sindhu after 
presiding over the Music Conference in Mysore city 
in 1959 and in the same year he received the aimual 
award of the Mysore State Sangeetha Nfdaka 
Akademy. He served on several committees 
connected with music both on the national and state 
level and also universities. 

Chowdiah was a highly imposing personality. He 
was wheat brown In complexion, stout in his build 
and looked through a large piercing pair of eyes. 
Always clad in spotless white with lace edges, his ears 
adorned with glittering diamond studs and the 
forehead covered with vibhuti he immediately 
suggested a south Indian aristocrat than a musician. 
His personality had that quality of dominating the 
concert st^e or any gathering where he was present 
Even upto the last year of life Chowdiah was in high 
demand and as a consequence had to be constantly 
touring. He was a close friend of almost all the 
leading vidwans of Kfumatak music and was even an 
intimate and confidant of musicians like Chembai 
Vaidyanatha Bhagavatar, Palghat Mani Iyer etc. 
There seemed to be an unanimity among alt these 
vidwans that whenever Chowdi^ accompanied 
them the success /}f the concert was a foregone 
conclusion. As an accompanist he had studied all the 
strong and weak points of these vidwans and would 
never allow the concert to flag. As a soloist he 
exhibited a delightful and exciting range of tlw 
instrumental possibilities ahd techniques and gave a 
new and dynamic look to the music he presented. In 
fact he was a pioneer of the modem trends of violin 
art in Kamatak rnusic. He was acknowledged as ah 
outstanding exponent of violin art both on the 
regional and national levels. Chowdiah was always 
sympatluitic to young musicians and eiujourag^ 
them by voluntarily supporting them in concerts so 
that they should have a bretdi in the fteld. Despite his 
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tNiQf towi, he found time to impaft tn^ 
midaito. Aimt &om this he stefted e teediing 
institmioa cifled ‘Ayyanar CoU^e cd'Music’ which 
is mttl fimctioifoig in Baidt><ore. 

Even in the midst of busy occupation he found 
time to produce and act in a film entitled *Vani’. it 
was mo^ bmed on his Mfe stoiy wherein bis friends 
Chembai Vaidyanatlia Iyer and Palghat Mani Iyer 
had also starred. He tras a good conversationalist 
and reconteur and had a wealth d'anecdotes about 
events and personalities in music about most of 
which he was a personal witness. Chowdi^ passed 
away on 18 January, 1967. 

hfysott T ChowdiaH (Tamil). LR.V. Amudani- 
layam puMcaiions, Madras; Mysore T C^howdiah 
(Kannada), B-V./C Sastiy, ththliattions, 

Bangalore-9; Peteelu T. Chowdiah, (Kannada), K. 
Srinivasa (yengar, Mysore State Sangtetlm Nataka 
Acadeny. Bangalore; Mysore T Chowdiah (En^ish) 
article in the Illustrated iVeekfy of India, Bomba;) by 
B.V.K Sastiy; Sudha Weeldy (Kannada) January 
1967. 

B. V. K. Sastry 


CHOWGULE,V.D.(191S- ) 

Vishwasrao D^tajirao Chowgule, son of Datuyi 
rao Nathsjirao Magdum alias Chowgule was bom on 
24 August, 1915 at the village of Haldi at a distance of 
ten miles from Kolhc^ur (Maharashtra). His mother 
fofvatibai hailed from village Usgaon near Belgaum. 

Oatuyirao first joined railways as a guard at 
Kolhapur but soon resigned inf 1905 that appoint¬ 
ment and wem to Vasco (0oa). He joined SheJford 
and Co., at Mormt^mt Harbour and used Ms spate 
time for minor enterprises. He established at 
Sawarde (Goa) in 1916 a factory for sui^lying 
Mangalore tiles to Belgaum and from other parts of 
CkuL It was named as Chowgule and Sons. But it 
could tmt work for a long time and was wound up. 
V^hwasrao was bom in 1915 just a year before the 
founding of the factory. Oattajirao had to earn his 
livelihood by undertaking some kind of business 
activiQr at the Port to supplant his salary received 
(rom ShefTord and Co. The lack of educational 
l^ties in Vaspo andhis own uiKertain financial 
poskion oom^Hed paitidimo to send hh two sons. 
Uwarnimtaoatid Vishwa»ao to their maternal uncle 
at Bd^gati^ forjfo^ Idmol edtKatkm. Vishwasrao 
|Msfod IdllMEiwModSxaini^^ Bennon 

Srhi^ 'Smook Belgaum ami joined the 
Kamatak Coliege at Dharwad. 


l4is fother was not in a potation to meet the 
expenses (d his College educatioa Viswasrao 
returned to Vasco and joined as a tally chut at 
Mormugao Harbour. He also helped his fatter in the 
working of the Ckunpany. Lionards who were 
shipping aflwnis for Haitsa Line altered Shri 
Vishwasrao his fur^ regular job. He was paid Rs. 55a 
month. Mr. Greens of that Company vm so pleased 
adth %ri Vishwasrao that he made an offer to make 
his job permanent. Shri Vishwasrao, hoaraver, 
worked for the Company only for six months. But 
when he left it, he had acquired a fair knowledge td* 
shipping and the export business. With this- 
experience, Shri Vishwasrao shook off bonds (d* 
service once and for all and then decided to organize 
his own export business. 

Shri Vishwasrao started his career in export of 
various items required by difterent countries, during 
the Se(X)nd World War which broke out in 1939. 
Portugal being a neutral country, Mormugao 
Harbour became one of the main outlets for the 
export of various materials needed on the War Front 
The items of leakwood, bamboos and coconut oil in 
which he traded fetched him a good profit Shri 
Vishwasrao also purchased many things in Lisbon 
(Portugal) and sent them to other countries. The 
business of export to foreign countries continued till 
1946 doing better and better everywhere. Chowgule 
and Sons was re-bom in a new company known as 
Chowgule and Ck). Pvt Ltd. In 1947 the Company 
made its first shipment of Goa mineral, fUleen 
hundred tons of NHnganese ore to Czechoslovakia. 

India had the largest stocks of Manganese ore next 
to the U.S.S.R and the United States were keen on 
building up stocks of the ore. The war ended and 
Japan apphe^terself to re-building her ravaged Steel 
iiulustiy. hi 1939, Mitsui and Co., had exported 1 
lakh ’ tons of iron from Goa to Japan and that 
export was supervised by young Vuhwasrao. it was 
after twelve years that the export of iron ore from 
Goa to Japan was revived. And this time also Shri 
Vishwasrao was the first Goan to negotiate ftirough 
Bird and Co. of Calcutta tte export of inm ore ftqm 
Goa to Japan. The first consignment of iron ora to 
Japan of nine thousand tons was sent by Shri 
Viswasrao who was tten only thirty-five. During his 
visit to Japan in 1951, he entered into an agreement 
with Japanese hrm Messrs Kaku for tte first time. 
This first agreement was like the preamble to tte 
volume of industrial development of Goa. 
Chowgule’s formula ted helped not only India, but 
even its rivate in tfus trade, Brazil smd Australia, in 
mechanization of their mines and loadii^of ironora 
at harbour. 
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Shri ^hwasnio was not responsible merely for 
the opening of export trade in iron ore, in Goa, he 
also laid the foundation for its modernisation. The 
mechanization of the Sirigao Mines in 193S led to 
the great changes in Goa iron ore expon trade. He 
introduced the parties carrying iron ore across the 
Mandovi and Zuari rivers. Hie mechanical ore 
handling plant established at Mormugao port in 
19S9 mechanized shipment of iron ore. 

Shri Vishwasrao who had been honoured by the 
title of Knighthood by Portugal in 19S3 for mechani¬ 
zation of Sirigao Mines again received in 1959 
highest decoration of Commander (rom Portugal for 
his achievement in the industrial field for mechani¬ 
zation of handling of iron ore at the harbour. Goa's 
total exports of iron ore in 1974 were one crorc and 
twenty-nine lakhs. 

The Sirigaon shipyard became an ideal ship 
building centre in India. It was due to Shri 
Vishwasrao's efforts Goa gets the credit for building 
one thousand tons baiges, dredgers and even the 
first Indian Steel trawlers. He established the first 
Pelletization Plant in India and the third in the whole 
world which had far-reaching effects in the field of 
iron ore industry. He was also the first to introduce 
the Benefacation of iron ore for improving its quality. 

By introducing C & (cost and freight prices), Shri 
Vishwasrao opened a new line in the field of shipping 
activity in Goa. Goa has identified fully with the 
export oriented Economic Policy of India. The 
foundation for these developments was laid down by 
Shri Vishwasrao. 

AAer the liberation of Goa, Vishwasrao 
established a textile mill, the Arlem Breweries and 
many other indu^ries and thereby greatly 
contributed to economic 'progress in Goa. Shri 
Vishwasrao's textile mill was the first to be set up in 
Goa. It will be seen that he has fallen into the habit of 
scoring first and this was yet one more. He also 
established the Konkan fisheries with fish process¬ 
ing Plant at Panqji and Ratnagiri and at Veraval in 
Gqirat. The export of the Konkan fisheries has 
reached two and a half crores of rupees in value 
before the slump set in. His other venture was 
shipping, In 1964, Vishwasrao got his first ship builL' 
It was named as “Maratha Progress”, in 1969 came 
his second ship, “Maratha Providence”. The 
Chowgule Steamship Company started for that 
purpose their own four ^ips with a total mnnage of 
two lakhs. Shri Vishwasrao was twice elected 
Chairman of the All>lndia Shipping CoundL 

The Chowgule established at Maigaon Cartybon 
Pvt. Ltd. for the produaion of Cartion ptyiers. Type¬ 
writer' Ribbons, Stamp pads. Telex rolls etc. The 


manufacturing of the pesticides was another line in 
which Shri Chowgule had entovd. 

.Shri Vishwasrao built up his industrial empire 
within a short span of twenty-five years. He had ttone 
it with the help of hs four brothers. It has given 
employment to three thousand persons and the total 
investment amounts to twenty^ive cror^. 

Vishwasrao's philanthrophic activities desove 
special mention here. He started publ^tkm of 
Marathi daily, just after the liberation of Goa on 26 
January, 1962 named Gomantak, which ergoys today 
tlw largest circulation of any newspaper in Goa. 
Uzwad, the only Konkani daily in Goa was also a 
creation of Shri Vishwasrao. His greatest gift to the 
Goan people is the Arts and Science College‘at 
Margao named after his mother Shrimati Parvatibai 
Chowgule. This was the first college started after the 
liberation of Goa. In 1963, Shri Vishwasrao 
established the cultural foundation to run the college 
and also two High schools at Vasco. The Lok. Sabha 
was told in 1972 that Shri Vishwasrao Chowgule was 
the wealthiest man in the country. He had d(x;lared 
an estate of Rupees six crores for his individual 
wealth tax-return. Two of his brothers Shri Laxman- 
rao and Shri Yeshwantrao figure among the first 
twenty-five names in the list of the highest tax 
payers—besides himself. Chowgules are known 
much for their simplicity in bearing and style of living 
as for their fabulous wealth. Shri Vishwasrao has 
been a pioneer m almost every field in Goa from 
mining to the newspaper ^industry. His acumen, his 
courage and most of all his vision carried frotii 
success to success. Today he is an industrialist of 
international status. He is completely a self-made 
man. 

On asked who was his ideal, Shri Vishwasrao 
replied Wo6o<^'and added Tam product ofcircums- 
lances’. C^portunities are there in every one’s life. 
Success lies in makihg the best use of them. His food 
habits are very simple and r^ular.Withall his tight 
schedule he manages to find time to play golf. 
Another fovourite recreation of his is Marathi plays. 
When he is uilking he cqn switch over from oat 
interest to another with ease whether it is busings or 
pleasure. 

An Architea qf Modem Goa, FHkitation Volume, 
presented to Shri i^hwasrao D. Chowgule in 1975. 


V.T.Gi-Nt 
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COELHO, GEORGE (DR.) (1896-1971) 


Dr. Coetho was bom in a humble middle class 
Roman Qitholic family on 29 January, 1896. He had 
his early school and college educaiion in Mangalore. 
He joined the Grant Medical College, Bombay and 
obtained his M.B.B.S. in 1923. After graduation he 
practised as a general practitioner for some time. He 
gradually realised the need for the department of 
pediatrics since pediatric problems formed 50% of 
general practice. With this end in view he went to 
England for further studies and obtained his 
M.R.C.P. in 1926. Later he went to Paris for a period 
of eight months for pediatric training under eminent 
pediatricians like late Professor Marian. In 1928 he 
joined the B. J. Hospital for children as its Superin¬ 
tendent and Hrad of the Department of Pediatrics, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

Single handed he organised the pediatric services 
at ^he hospital and established pediatrics as a 
speciality in the country. For years, he had to work 
very hard to improve the standard in the subject and 
upgrade the child health services, education and 
research. In 1945 his efforts were crowned with 
success when the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons instituted a Diploma in Child Health 
(D.CH.) in Bombay. In 1946 the University of 
Bombay introduced a Diploma in Pediatrics (D. Ped) 
and in 1952 instituted a Degree of M.D. in Pediatrics. 

With Dr. Coelho’s untiring efforts, the standards 
of undergraduate and post-graduate education in 
pediatrics improved rapidly in Bombay. The B.J. 
Hospital for children became the Mecca of Pediatric 
Education. Dr. Coelho was an astute clinician, a 
great teacher and a hard taskmaster. No wonder that 
under his able guidance and supervision, a latge 
number of pediatricians were trained, and his pupils 
have become eminent pediatricians all over the 
country. 

In 1939, during an epidemic of poliomyelitis in the 
city of Bombay, Dr. cioelho himself got an attack ol 
paralytic poUomyelitis, a price he paid for his 
profession. He was incapacited with paralysis of the 
right lower limb and had to move about in a wheel 
chair for many years. With courage and fortitude he 
fought his handicap and gradually could walk with a 
slick. 

Or. Coettio was very punctual and always arrived 
at the hospital at 9 A.M. and worked daily till 3 P.M. 

The^ College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Bombay elected Dr. Coelho as a Fellow in 1934-35 in 
reception of his outstanding contributions and 
professional skill. He served on the College Council 


and its various academic committees foi ntahy yean 
and was its Vice-President from 1948 to 1951. 

Dr. Coelho had a great flair for medical 
journalism . He started a Medical Bulklin in 1932 
and later merged this journal into a new one, now 
known as the Indian Journal q/'AJedicaiSdences. In 
195U, under his leadership, the Association of P^ia- 
tricians of Indja was started with i's office in Bombay. 
He was Chairman of the Governing (Council for 
almost twelve years. He steered the aflain of the 
Association so well that the Association became a 
powerful body and was later transformed into an All 
India Body, known as the Indian Academy of 
Pediatrics. 

Dr. Coelho was a master organiser of the Annual 
Conferences of the Association,'and Pediairics rose 
up to a new height at the joint conferences of the 
various specialist bodies like Physicians, 
Cardiologists, Neurologists and others. 

Dr. Coelho's urge for the spread of knowled^ of 
child health among the laymen was intense. He 
published a journal Child Cure for many years. He 
was also the Editor of the journal of the Association 
of Physicians of India. Almost at the age of seventy 
he started a new Pediatric journal, vu.,Jhe Pediatric 
Clinics oj India. ITtis journal is a boon to the pedia¬ 
tricians, especially to the post-graduate students for 
the publication of work done in India. 

Dr. Coelho served for many years on the Faculty 
of Medicine and the Academic Council of the 
University of Bombay, and was also the Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

For many years Dr. Coelho was the guiding spirit, 
lite and soul of the Association of Physicians of India. 

Dr. Coelho retired from the B.J. Hospital lor 
children and the Grant Medical College in 1953, 
after pioneering and glorious services to these two 
institutions. He was later appointed as Professor 
Emeritus at the Grant Medical College, 

In spite of his physical inability Dr. Coelho 
managed to attend the Asian Regional Congress at 
Singapore and the Pediatric Education Conference 
in Bangkok in 1958 and was the most respected 
pediatrician of the group. 

In 1961 Dr. Coelho received the Fellowship 
Award of the Indian Academy of Medical’ Sciences 
from Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, then Vice-President of 
India. 

Dr. Coelho was also attached to the Bombay 
Hospital. Lokraanya Tilak Hospital, Jagjiwan Ram 
Railway Hospital and the Cama Hom>ital, is 
Honorary Pediatrician. 

Dr. Coelho was a man of society and Attended all 
social functions. He was the centre of the social. 
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political and other discussions at these parties. 

Hc^as Indian first and last and was very patriotic 
in his approach. 

This pioneer pediatrician of Iridia passed away 
after an attack of t^ronary heart duease on 18 May. 
1971. 

Journal Pediatric Clinics ej' India, July 1971; 
Personal interview. 

V, G. Hatalkar 


COOPER, RUSTAMJl NUSSERWANJl (DR.) 
(1893-1966) 


Rustanai was Ixmi oo 3 Apiilr 1893 in a mitkfte- 
dass Zoroastiian fandly at Tluiie. His fother was a 
Marine Engineer with a big famify of nine children, 
seven daughters and two sons. All received good 
education and both tlu; sons became wel.|;known 
doctors Rustam was educated at the Bharda New 
High School in Bombay and matriculated with a 
First Cllass. He ^ined the Elphinstone Collie and 
passed the previous and the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tions with First Class. He thm jomed the Grant 
Medical C^ollege and passed his M.B.B.S., receivinga 
Gold Medal throughout his medical career. 

In 1916 Rustam won a United Kingdom Floating 
Scholarship to stu'ty in London. He obtaiiwd his 
F.llCS.dqireear I also the M,S.thVFee of London. 
He was the first lodiin to get tlus depee. 

On his return after the i%st Jfoftd Wsr, Dr. 
Cooper started ha practice in BoflliW-In 
tion with Dr. ShinMdkar, he dpttned the Charak 
Qinic near Ketuiet^ Bric^. Tte dinic im later 
shifted to Land Miaaton opposite Chami Road 
Station.' 

In 1924 Dr. Cooper was igvmnted Honorary 
Surgeon at the Gokuldas Teipal Jloqntal. T^t was 
the time v^en the ferment of the nationalist 
movement had gripped Uie Indian Medical 
Profession, and one outcome of irwts the establish¬ 
ment bf the K.E.M. Hospital and the Seth O.S. 
Medical College by the BmnbayMun^pal Coipma- 
tion in 1926. Dr. Cooper, outenalist as he was, 
resigned his Govemmatt appollRiiient at the (LT. 
Hospital and joined the new inflation as Honorary 
Surgeon and Leaurer in Surgeiy^a posthe heldfor 
twenty-three years umil his r^itemeiitt in 1949. 

However, he continued to be very active in the 
surgical, social and civic Mfe of homhay. ^ 
functioned as EmeiRus' Lei||Hjp|id^ Coamdlint 


Surgeon to the K.EM. Hospital and was the 
Principal Medical Ofiicer and Surgeon-in-C^f in 
the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Children. 

Teaching was as clote to his heart as suittety> His 
skill with the scalpel was matched by his ability for 
imparting knowledge as a teacher. He not only 
endeared himself to his students but also to all his 
colleagues. They immensely enjoyed his sense of 
humour. In fact, he was lovingly called Daddy 
Cooper by one and all, students, staff and colleagues. 
Right up to his last days, he was a regular and active 
participant at the surgical staff meetings at the 
K.E.M. Hospital. The Surgical Sodety of tite 
Hospital has tome his name as a tribute by the staff, 
since his retirement in 1949. He was honoured by 
being elected the (Resident for a second teim at the 
Silver Jubilee Session of the Association of Sur^ora 
of [ndtaiA 1964. 

As Honorary Principal Medteal Officer of the Bai 
Jeibai Wadia Hospital for children, Parel, Bombay, 
far thirQ'-seven years and as Preddent of the Nursing 
Council (rf'india. Dr. C^per did a great deal to foster 
the care of children and to raise Nursii^ stimdards in 
the country. * 

In addition to his own practice and work at the 
K.EM. Hospital, Dr. Cooper helped to found the 
School for Children in need of special care (Le. for 
retarded children) at Sewri, Btmbay and was its 
Chairman until his death. 

He was Chairman of the J.E Ptot High Schod for 
Girls. Fbrt, Bombay. 

He was also closely associated with the Pvsi 
Oeneml Hoqntal and was instrumental in re- 
ofganidng the Nursing Honte sedion of the hospital. 

The Dr. R. N. Cooper Hospital at Sama>Ouzww 
named aft^ him by the Bombay Muni^nl 
(jorpocation to peipetuate his loving monory. 

He was an active Free Mason and was redpient of 
the title of the D^uty Datrict Grand Master. 

He was a deeply religious man and helped many 
deserving charitaMe institutions. His skill as an tUe 
teadwr and eminent surgeon was m^ched by his 
humanitarian outlotA which surpassed other 
considecatkMa in his life. He was indifferent about 
his professibnal fees and went out of hh way to hdp 
the needy, evoi financially. 

Side by dde with his pi^esdon as a finieon, ONr. 
Cotqier was find Of photography, patmifq; and 
mudc HeitiqtedtheyteAffiayiseh^mdiestta. 
His kixrwiethte of lilenmire 
played g(^. 

fie had jiM fiiniM his at dte 
Annual Cosiltmttoe of Indian MadM 
wbenliehecla sudden hsMtiddek. HaaisisiiMwed 
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to the Northcote Nursing Home where he died alter 
three days le. on 5 April, 1966. His luperal at 
Doongerwadi was the largest this sacred place had 
ever mutessed, people of diflereni castes and creeds, 
rich and poor, thronged to pay their last respects to a 
great luiman being whose kindness to humanity had 
become a legoid. 

The Tmes India, 6 April 1966: The Mumbai 
Samachiv (Gidarati) 6 April 1966: An appeal isjtued 
by the Dr. R. N. Cooper Memorial fund Committee; 
Feaoiml interview with Dr. Cooper's doughty. Dr. 
(Mrs.) (hbl H. Sethna. 

V. a Hatalkar 


amHA-APONEO, mNCiSCO ) 


Francisco Gureia-Afonso was bom of an illus¬ 
trious Goan Catholic family in BenauUm (Goa) on 
17 October, 1893. His father was Roque Correia- 
Afonso, a leading advocate, patriot and amateur 
agriculturist, and his mother Claudina Alvares 
Pacheco. He grew up in a cultured and warm family 
environment. After completing his primary studies 
in I^i^uguese, he was sent to St Mary's ^hooi in 
Bombay, whence he passed the Matriculation 
Examination in 1910, standing first in the then 
Bombay Presidency. He next joined Sl Xavier’s 
Collie, graduaUng wiUi First Class Honours in 
English and several scholarships, and in 1916 he 
obtain^ the M.A. d^ee and the Chancellor’s 
Medal of tlw University of Bombay, completing 
thereafter his studies for the LL.B. In 1921 he 
married Luiza de Heredia, by whom he had six 
childrert 

Correia-Afonso joined the staff of St Xavier’s 
College soon after graduation, and tat^ht there until 
1924, when he joined the Department of Education 
the Government of Bombay as Professor of 
English at Elphinstone College. Two yems later he 
was transferred to Gigarat CxiMrogp in Ahrnedabaci, 
whence he was sent on study-leave to Oxford, from 
1927 to 1929. In England he won laurels for his 
country as the first Indian Librarian (le.. Vice- 
Presidmtt) of the fiuned Oxford Union and President 
of the btdiM Majlis. On his return to India he was 
moved from GMiarat to Ismail Yusuf Coflege, 
Jogeahwafi, Bombay, then newly q[»med, wh«e he 
RAiBhMd fiom 11^ io 194$ as Head of the 
Depaitiaiwn^En^isik In 1^ be iwQaniertiie&st 
Principal of JKafMlalt Dbarwaf, 


where he worked till 1949, when he retired from 
Goyemmem service. But he continued to teach 
English as Principal of the Rani Parvatidevi College, 
Belgaum (1949-52) and of Bhavan’s Gillegc (1952- 
56). He then gave up administration and returned to 
his Alma Mater, St Xavier's College, to lecture in 
English and Portuguese for a few more years. He wds 
greatly appreciated and admired as a teacher. 

Besides his coheir work, Correia-Afonso lectured 
extensively on cultural and religious themes, 
Oiganiztng debiitesand symposia which were iargcl> 
attended. The best i^riod of hts life may be said to 
have been in the,thirties, when as President of the 
Catholic Studern't^Uruon he Idlan indelible impress 
on the students igl't^t generabon with his learning, 
wit and warmth. He was knighted by Pope Pius Xll 
for his outstanding services to the cause of 
education, truth and morals. He contributed largely 
to tlic secular press in English and Portuguese, 
published some books, and broadcast extensively 
Qver All India Radio, thus meriting a place in the 
“Gallery of Living Catholic Authors” (U.S.A) He 
was a Fellow and Member of the Faculty of Arts and 
of the Boards of Studies of English and of Modem 
European Languages of Bombay University. He was 
on the Governing Body of the Sophia Ckillegc for 
Women, Bombay, Chairman of the Board ol the 
Institute of Kannada Research, Dharwar, and a 
Member of the Board of Appointments of Andhra 
University. His death on 12 July, 1961 was deeply 
mourned by his friends and admirers, who set up a 
Memorial Fund which has presented Bombay 
University with a scholarship and a debating trophy 
in his honour. 

Francisco Correia-Afonso was enflowed with a 
sharp mind, a genial personality and a rare gift for 
oratory. He enjoyed the simple things of life, and his 
special interests were reading and anecdotage~be 
always fouiul the mot Juste for any occasion, and was 
a most effective and witty speaker. He was a deeply 
religious mim and closdy atti died to his family. 
Though he had travelled externively in Europe,,his 
heart was in his native Goa, which Iw loved as a true 
Indian. He took an active part in the movement for 
the liberation of Goa and was Vice-I¥esident of the 
Goa Liberation Council, but he did not live to see 
this woik bear fruit 

inatriiHiletohismaiioiy,Pnrie»orAA.A. Pyzee 
has written : ‘'The teadien cri* the past, says 
Isaiah, teach 'preo^'tqmo precept line upon line’. 
bnConeia-Aftmiotauglittay witand humour, smile 
smile; and was not less indehUe... 

(He was) a fine teadier, a great orator and a good 
Chthbbc* 
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The Spirit of Xavier. Bombay, 1922; Plain Living 
and Plain Thinking. Bombay, 1940; Bread upon the 
IVaters, Bombay, 1968. 

J. CORREIA-AFONSO 


COURTOIS. VICTOR S. J. (FH.) (1907-1960) 


Victor Couitois was born in Louvain (Belgium) on 
18 September, 1907 and died of sudden heart failure 
on 21 December, 1960. He joined the Society of 
Jesus at the age of nineteen and was ordained priest 
in Kurseong on 21 November, 1939. AAer India 
achieved independence he accepted Indian 
citizenship. 

Years before coming to India in 1931, under the 
influence of the theologian Pierre Charles, S. J., 
Courtois became especially interested in the culture 
and religion of the Muslims of India in past and 
present Thus already during the time of his higher 
philosophical and theological studies in the 1930's he 
began to publish and to build up a scholarly library 
on Muslim India. He spent two years (1934-36) 
learning Arabic in Lebanon, and later he learnt Urdu 
for one year in Kidderpore and in Lucknow, before 
taking up the teaching of Islamic culture in St 
Xavier’s (College, Calcutta. 

At the end of 1944 Ckiurtois Joined the newly 
founded Calcutta Oriental Institute in the Society of 
Jesus and remained the soul of its Islamic Section till 
his death in 1960. From the late 1940 s onwards he 
gave much of his time to the Iran Society in Calcutta. 
For years he served as its President and Vice- 
President, he organized for it two international 
symposia and edited the learned papers in two 
subshuitial scholarly book publications : the Al- 
Biruni Commemoration Ko/inne (Calcutta, 1951) and 
the Avkenna Commenwration Volume (Calcutta, 
1956). After having been writing for many years in 
the (Quarterly Indo-lranica a section named 'The 
/VrsMin&me'whlch gave a glimpse of contemporary 
Iran hi her progress, economically and culturally, he 
was ^pointed Editor-in-Chief of the same (^rterly 
shortly beforrhis death, in 1959 the Government of 
Iran presented hkn with a Silver Medal. 

V. Couitms annually lectured on Islam in a 
imimber d theok>gicai colleges and semmaries, for 
imtance in Kurseong, Ranchi, Poona and Allahabad. 
His most lasting contribution, however, probably 
was the single-handed editing and writirig of the 
Nota on Islam, for more than thirteen y^urs. The first 


issue of Notes <dblam (hereafter Notes) appeared on 
25 September, 1946, that is before partition and 
independence. Its subtitle then read : A Bulletin of 
htformation about Islam with Special R^erence to 
India. From January 1951 onwards, when the 
periodical became bi-monthly and appeared in a 
highly improved fashion, the subtitle read thus : A 
Help to a Better Appraisement of Islamic Culture. It 
was soon to become a precious instrument for 
anyone intent upon understanding Islam in general 
and its evolution in the Indian subcontinent more 
especially. 

The Notes were imbued with a decidedly ironic 
and enlightened spirit of understanding. The editor 
stressed that controversy and polemics had to be 
once and for all consigned to the past. Instead, today, 
we should “vie with the weapons of charity : they 
conquer without causing harm.” (Notes, March 
1955, p. 1) Courtois set out expressly to imitate the 
great L^atalan philosopher Ramon LIull (d. A.O. 
1316) who “studied Islam trying always to discover 
not what divides but what unites. It is the spirit which 
must be revived today, a spirit of intellectual fairness 
and charity.” (Vorer, June 1955, p. 49). In one of his 
editorials he defined the objective thus; “The Notes 
aim at much more than ‘co-existence* between 
Muslims and non-Muslims-co-existence is only a 
synonym for toleration, a negative concept. The 
Notes endeavour to bring about mutual esteem, nay 
brotherly love between Muslims and non-Muslims, 
be they Hindus, Christians or Jews. It is a brotherly 
love, indeed, that the a)mmon Father of all men, 
God Almighty, desires to be burning in the hearts of 
all the members of the big human family”. (Notes, 
Dec. 1957, p. 130). 

V. Courtois perceived Islam as the international 
and comprehensive political, social and religious 
reality it has remained until today. He did not 
succumb to the tempuition, common among 
scholars, to stress single aspects of the reality oflslam 
(as e.g. the socio-political or the mystical or the 
dot^rinai) disproportionately, at the cost of other 
aspects. Nor did he read into Islam the modem 
Western separationof Churdi and State. He, further, 
had a keen perception of the living and dynamic 
character of Islam and of “the profound revolution 
which is slowly changing the Muslims* Weltans¬ 
chauung”. (Notes, March, 1959, p. 1). Repeatedly he 
spoke of the “revival oflslam” which he interpreted, 
already then, as the beginning of “a true Muslim 
Renaissance” (Notes, March, 1951, p. 17). Courtois' 
also reported analytically about Muslim-Christian 
“conversations” which were actually the beginnings 
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of whai has now developed into the world-wide 
dialogue movement 

The Noioi on Islam gained an increasingly wider 
Muslim and Hindu readership and won 
international recognition. V. Courtois’ work strikes 
one as having been extremely well-planned and of 
one piece. There is a remarkable s/nthesis in his 
writings of zeal and prudence, of frankness and 
flexibility, of truthfulness and love. He did not find 
an immediate successor. With his death the 
publication of the Notes on Islam was discontinued. 
A few years ago, however, the Islamic Studies Asso¬ 
ciation founded by a group of Indian Catholics, has 
taken up his legacy by setting out to promote 
harmonious relations among Christians, Muslims, 
Hindus and other religio-culturai groups in India by, 
above all, farthering a true and sympathetic under¬ 


standing of Muslim oilture and religion among the 
Christians of India. 

Notes on Islam. A Quarterly Bulletin qf lttformation 
about Islam with special R^erence to India and 
Pakistan. 13 volumes, Calcutta. September t94&’ 
October I960: Mary in Islam, Calcutta. The Oriental 
Institute. 1954: Al-Biruni and the Pandit (A Playlet), 
Calcutta, IrarsSociety, 1952: Hira Call Chopra, Father 
Courtois as I know him, lndo~lranica. XIII, No. 4 
(December, I960), pp. 1-6 (with 7 photogr. plates): 
Christian M'. Troll S.J., A Pioneer in Christian- 
Muslim Relations: Victor Courtois, SJ. (liH)7-l960): 
Vidyqjyoti : Journal of Theological R'^lection, 44 
(1980), pp. 518-27. 


Christian W. Troll. S. J. 
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DABIR KHAN, MAHAMMAD (1909-1972) 


Dabir Khan, the celebrated muacian was bom in 
1909 in a family of talented musicians settled in 
Rampur State. He had lessons in music even in his 
boyhood and learnt Dhrupad both in the vocal and 
instmmental styles from his uncle Mahammad Sagir 
Khan and from his grandfather Mahammad Wazir 
Khan of Rampur State. 

Dabir Khan represented the great Senia gharana, 
founded by Mian Tansen and happened to be one of 
the last leading descendants from the daughter’s 
side. 

Khan had a persoml collection, rich alike in 
number and variety, consisting of about three to four 
hundred ragas and compositions in Dhmpad, 
Dhamar and Hori. One of his favourite pastimes was 
to play the Saraswati yieena. 

Dabir Khan who had earned great reputation both 
as an instrumentalist and a vocalist, used to 
participate in the leading music conferences held in 
Calcutta and in other important centres of classical 
music including Tansen Music festival at Gwalior. 

He taught Dhrupad and Dhamar in the vocal and 
instrumental styles and had several illustrious 
disdples among whom Radhikamohan Moitra, 
Jnanptakas Ghosh and Maya Mitra deserve special 
mention. 

Dabir Khan’s style of both the vocal and 
instrumental patterns bore the unmistakable 
impress of the strict Senia tradition in reflecting the 
various vanis. His control over a/ap was remarkable 
and was true to the best traditions ofthegayaki of his 
illustrious Parana. 

For many years Dabir Khan was connected with 
the All India Radio, Cateuda and did broadcast both 
vood songs, as well as pfaiyed on the Saraswati Veena 
throughout his life. 

He diedat Calcutta on S jlanuary, 1972 leaving his 
only son. 


Interview with Professor Santosh Sanetjee of the 
Rabindra Bharati University, a leading disciple-qf 
Dabir Khan. 

ARUN BHATTACMARYYA 


OADA CHELLARAM, 

TECKCHAND MANSUKHANl (1904-1964) 

Dada Chellaram Teckchano Mansukhani was 
bom on 3 May, 1904 in Hyderabad, Sind, now in 
Pakistan. He was the youi^est child of his father. Dr. 
Teckchand and Shrimati Chetibai, his mother, a 
gentle lady who was deeply religious, daily reading 
the Jai Saheb Sukhamani skheb. Dr. Teckchand ran 
a private dispensary of his own in Tando Adam. He 
had an extensive practice and he earned enough to 
live comfortably with his wife and children. 

Even in his boyhood Chellaram made good use of 
his melodious voice and won impression as a good 
singer while in school. He could also play on the 
harmonium. He took a leading part in the variety 
programmes presented on the School Annual Day. 
In 1922, on completion of his sduml career, 
Chellaram joined the Daj^ram Jethmal Sind 
CoU^e in Karachi and graduated therefimn in 1926. 
For the next two years he served as a teacher in 
Ttkalaya in Karadii, simultaneously sttidying law. 
He took the LL.B. d^pee in 1928. 

Chellaram was keen on going to Londrm for 
preparing himself for the 1.CS Examination. Hie 
idea, however, could not materiahse, as his &ther 
insisted that he should marry before he could be 
permitted to travel abroad. Oiellaram thneiqMn 
started the practice of law in Karachi He (Rd not, 
however, find the 1^1 profesutm to his taste. Hegot 
a job in the Judkiat Commhaaifor’a Oltot, as 
official assigirae m Karardil He wis known as an 
honest and ufuight officer who never accepted arty 
bribe nor gift in any form from thooe sdio sought his 
hdp or favour. 
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In 1926 Chellanun married Shrimati Gopi 
Jagtkuii. He took a house on Bunder Road ^tension 
in Karachi As a young man who loved Ids pountry, 
QieUaram was naturally attracted to Gandhyi and 
his freedom movement However, as a government 
employee he could not take any part in it He started 
wealing IQiadi at home. 

Apart from his ofiicial duties, wh^ mattered most 
to Chellaram was the u^e he felt within his heart for 
giving ermtession to his devotion to letigious and 
moral convictions. He resolved to translate his 
conviction throu^ songs presmted with the aid of 
the golden, melodious voke which Nature had 
endowed him with. Soon his fame as a singer rdf 
devotiorud song^-Kinans, spread far and wide. He 
used to attend the Gur Mandir on Bunder Road 
Extension at 4.00 P.M. everday, keeping the fellow- 
devotees and audience spell-bound He also ran 
classes for mplaining and expanding the Guruvanl 
Apart from his office which was the source of his 
livelihood, the rest of his time was taken up with 
Kirtan and Guruvani. 

It may be noted here that for the last one hundred 
years, the Hindus of Sind have mostly been followers 
of the Sikh faith, though they do not observe the 
externals of the Sikh religion. Cheliaram conformed 
to the traditional practice. 

While at Karachi, Cheliaram was widely known 
and respeaed for his dedication to Kirtan and 
discourses on Guruvani, punctuated with devotional 
songs. More and more people men, women and 
children attended the Gur ^^ndir to listen to his 
devotional songs with rapt attention. 

Dada Cheliaram leff Karachi affer the communal 
riots of 6 January, 1943. He came over to Delhi 
where he was appointed Assistant in the Military 
Wing of the Cabinet Secretariat He retired from 
service, aged fiffy4ive, in May 1959. Ihiring tiie 
sixteen years of his stay in Delhi the fame of 
Chellaram's Kirtan spread aiKl his name became 
almost a household word. Commanding faith and 
enthusiasm alUte, he siiKerely believed in the tmth 
and efficacy erf* each wordofGuru Granth Sahib. His 
mission was to spread the word, the Nam amongst 
the multitude. He acted as a good sl^pherd 
ministering to tiie ^ititual needs of his flock. He 
always practised what he pieadied and gave asray 
one^enth of hh income in charity. His Kirtans were 
regularly held in Bangla Sahib Gurdwara and in the 
Oeeta Hall the j^la Mandir, New Delhi 

In 1949 Oieharam founded the Nhgun Balak 
Ipliktia} and the hBigun Balak Ashram in 
Si^MOon, iwar Solon, Simla. He spent Itis last five 


years spreading the Nam from hh Ashram, named 
after hun since his decease. 

Dada Chell^m believed in educating both hii 
boys and girls in a liberal maiuier. All ttischSdrmian 
graduates. While he bequeitthed the love cd’iCMaitto 
his children, he expected them to earn their 
livelihood by following the profession of th^ 
chok%. 

(hi 7 March, 1964 while returning by car from his 
Kirtan programme in Agra, Dada CSiellaram 
suffered a heart attack. The car was rushed to New 
Delhi >Mien taken to a Hospital he was declared 
dead. 

Several Issues qf'NirgunSandesh' and ‘Nam’(now 
d^na); Pran Part Sltyam, Nirgun Patra; Jap Sahib; 
Munhdo Dharam (My Rdigion); Nit Nam (Regular 
Discipline). 

P. M. KEWALRAMANI 


DADHA SIDDHA RAJ (1909- ) 


Shri Dadha Siddha Raj was bom on 12 February, 
1909 in Jaipur in an affluent family. He got his 
education at tiie Maharaja’s Hi^ school and the 
Maharaja’s Ckillege, Jaipur. He proceeded to 
Lucknow to get his E A from the Canning (ZoUege 
in 1928, when he came under the influence of the 
Youth League and the Students' Uraon. His 
simplicity and sincerity 1^ an indelittie impression 
on those who came in contaa with him. 

He was studying his LL.B. at Allahabad in 1929- 
30 adien he was elected the \^President of the 
Youth League of the dl^. He became the Vice- 
President of the Allahabad UmveasiQr ^udratt 
Union in 1930-31. Thus Shri Dadha entered the 
politics of the land through the students’movemeitt. 
He had his M.A in Political Sdenee from the 
University of ^lahabad to 1930. 

Being M. A LL.B. he was amply qualified tO'Stait 
the struggle of life as an advocate at the Mbwue High 
Court and the Jarnur High C^uit from 19^ to 1933. 
In 1934 he shifted to C^alcutta, where he was 
appointed the Seoetaiy, Indian Qiamber of 
Commerce and Industries-4he most inmortant 
assodatkm of the industriahsu ai the cotumy. He 
was simultaneously Secretary ci the Indian Sitgar 
Mills Assodatkm, Calodta. He was blessed 
plenty «id pro^M^ due to daigeoGr^ 

It is voy remaitoible that SM OadUia did not 
engage hknsdf in moneiafy affitin only but ^ 
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devoted himself to the welfare of the Hai^ns in the 
capaciQr of tte Secretary, Haryan Uplift Society. 
Calcutta. He had to perform multifarious duties in 
the various industrial concerns and to look after the 
miserable bondition of the lowest strata of his 
countrymen. Consequently he was taken as a 
member of the Bengal Har^n Board. He edited the 
SamqJ Sewak Maga 2 dlne which aimed at the 
amelioration of the unfortunate havenots. Thus he 
started his career of a social reformer. 

Shri Oadha is a devout Jain. He was the Editor of 
the religious magazines-the Oswal and the Tarun 
/n/n-which did much to awaken the Jain community 
to the urgent need of social reforms and to persuade 
it to march with the time so as to join the new world 
of science and technology. He was m the forefront of 
the service of his community. Shri Dadha is a 
reputed writer on the Oandhian thought whose well 
written articles appeared in the columns of the 
popular dailies like tte Hindustan Tlfmes of Delhi, the 
Antrim Bazar Patrika and the Hindusmn Standaid of 
Calcutta. He wielded his pen efficiently in Hindi too 
as he contributed to the lyag Bhumi, the Vishal 
Bharat, the Hans and others of the kind. His goal was 
merely to recoAstrua the superstitious Indian 
society on the modem lines so as to march with the 
tide of the day, to liberate the motherland from the 
foreign yoke in the first instance and to mitigate as far 
as possible the acute differences between the 
handful privil^ed and the teeming paupers of the 
country mined by the foreign mle whose sole aim 
was exploitation. 

When the British Government let loose its 
oppression in 1942, Shri Dadha broke away his 
lucrative connections with the Indign Chamber of 
Commerce and Industries, Calcutta to join the Quit 
India Movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi. He 
responded to the clarion call of the Mahatma and 
decided for once to devote himself m the service of 
the masses for the rest of his life. He'was put behind 
the bars from 19434S in Varanasi for his aoive 
participation in the 1942 movement in the United 
Provinces. 

Shri Dadha joined the Jaipur State Prqja Mandai 
after 1945 along with the State Peoples' Conference 
to havp democratic governments in the hative states. 
He started the first daily newspaper Rqjasthan in 
Hindi-the Lok Van! from Jaipur in 1946 and was 
wiffi it upto 1948. He was el^d secretary of the 
Rggattana State Peoples’ Conference. When t')C 
Preja Mandals merged into the All India Natiorial 
Congress, Shri Dadha became the Secretary, 
Rajai^n State Congress Committee. He rose to the 
manbaalup of the All India Congress Crnnmittee. 


When the Congress had its session at Jaipur in 1948 
for the first time in the princely states of Rryputana, 
Shri Dadha was the joint Secretary of the Reception 
Committee, fjowever busy Shri Dadha was in the 
politics, yet he found time to establish Rajasthan 
Sewak Sangh in 1946 to help the needy. 

He was member of the Hira Lai Shastri Cabinet, 
the first popular government of Rajasthan from 1949 
to 1951 as the Minister of Industries and Trade. He 
was the Chairman Rajasthan Gram Udyog Board, 
too. When Acnarya Vinoba Shave began lus 
Bhoodan Movement, Shri Da/lha resigned from the 
Congress and entered the Sarvodaya Movement for 
the economic liberation of the neglected masses. He 
founded his Sarvodaya Centre at Khenapil to 
popularise the movement in Rajasthan. 

Shri Dadha has been the Trustee of All India 
Charkha Sangh since 1951. In recognition of his 
meritorious services he has been the member of the 
All India Cotti^e Industries Board, Government of 
India. He had been the member of the Khadi Gram 
Udyog Board from 1952 to 1956and President ofthe 
RidiMiduui Khadi Sangh (1952-1964). He was the 
Secretary All India Sarav Sewa Sangh from 1955-60. 
Being a veteran writer he was the Chairman, Sarav 
Sewa Sangh Prakashan from 1962 to 1966. He is the 
editor of tlw English Weekly Bhoodcut and Hindi 
weekly Bhoodan yug even today. He has been the 
Secretary and the Vice-President of the Rajasthan 
Sewak Sangh and the President of this institutkrn 
since 1977. He is the President of the Rajasthan 
Sanuigar Sewa Sangh. He is the Chairman, 
Kumarappa Gram Swaraj Sansthan, Jaipur, 
established in 1967. He engaged himself in the relief 
activiti» of the famine stricken Bihar under late Shri 
Jai Prakash Narain and was the Secretary, the Bihar 
Relief Committee from 1966 to '68. He was the Chief 
Secretary, Gram Swamaj Kosh from 1970 to '72. He 
was the Chairman, Sarat Sewa Sangh from 1972 to 
1978. He is the l^sident, Rajasthan Lok Samiti 
since 1981 and the Vice-^sident, National Lok 
Samiti of India since 1982. 

Shri Dadha’s activities hiave not been confined to 
Rajasthan and India only. He has travelled abroad 
extensively. He went to England and Europe along 
with Shri Jai Prakash Narain in 1958. He was again in 
England in 1960-61. In 1962 he visited the Northern 
and Eastern Africa. He was in Japan, South Korea 
and Thailand in 1963. He went to Sri Lanka in 1975. 
He was on world tour visiting Europe, America, 
Caruda, Honolulu and Hongkong in 1980 to 
popularise the Sanagar Kranti views of bte Lok 
Nayak Shri Jai Prakash Narain in the world suffering 
from the nightmare of atomic warfare. 
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U is quite evident that Shri Siddha Rju Dadha is the 
living embodhnent of the lofty ideals of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Acharya Vinoba Shave and Lok Nayak Jai 
Prakash Narain, although many people consider 
them as mere Utopian- His life of selfless devotion to 
the community is a lesson to nobler efforts and an 
incentive to service to the country. 

Based on the bio-data supplied by Shri Siddha Rqj 
himself and Shri Suman Joshi's book, Rqjasihan me 
Swatantra Sagram Ke Senani. 

B. D. Sharma 


DAGAR, AMINUDDIN (USTAD) (1923- ) 


The ancestors of Ustad Aminuddin Oagar 
belonged to the famous Dagar gharana who were 
lingers of a style of dhrupad and dhamar, and settled 
in Raiasthan after the end of Mughal empire. The 
gharanas or schools have much importance in 
music. The distinaive musical style of the teacher 
was preserved by his disciples and handed down 
from generation to generation, The teachers of 
music founded different schooh or gharanas with 
their special styles and technicalities in vocal or 
initnimental music. In Raiasthan few such schools 
or gharanas were founded by Court musicians in 
different parts of the State, chiefly Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Alwar, Jodhpur and Bikaner. The famous Dagar 
gharana of the present times developed in the three 
states of Rajasthan, namely, Jaipur, Udaipur and 
Alwar. Ustad Aminuddin is the descendant of these 
dhrt^pad singers and musicologists of Jaipur of the 
Una ^ ^a Gopaidas (Imam Bux), his son Bairam 
Khan and others- Aminuddin’s grandfather 
-AUabandekhan Bairam and father late Ustad 
Nasiruddin Khan Dagar were famous as the doyens 
of Dhrupadiyas (Dhrupad singers) and Alapiyas 
(slow tempo improvised prelude to develop melodic 
characteristic). His uncles were also expert dhrupad 
singers giid Been players attached to courts of Jaipur 
and Ut^ur. 

Aihinuddin was bom at Indore in 1923. His elder 
brother Ustad Moinuddin Dagar, a brilliant 
exponcit of dhrupad dhamar style and Jugalbandi 
(joint concert) unfortunatelly died in Bombay in 
19(S6, after an heart attack. He has two younger 
brothers Zahiruddin and Paiyajuddin. These two 
youi^ter brothers are also a^xomplished dhrupad 
(Uiamar and JugalbancU i»rformers. They are known 
as you^er Dagar Brothers as Ustad Moinuddin and 
Aminuddin have been known as Dagar Brothers. 


Aminuddin's.father Ustad Nasiruddin Khan died 
in 1936, when Aminuddin was only thirteen years 
old. He had his early musical training from his father 
since the age of five years, and later on in Rajasthan 
from his uncle Ustad Riazuddin of Jaipur and his 
father's cousin brother Usuid Ziayuddin of Udaipur 
for about five years apiece and subsequently from his 
elder brother Moinuddin, whom he regards as his 
greatest teacher. The musical training of Aminuddin 
continued for about fifteen years facing many 
hardships and pecuniary dilTicultics. 

Aminuddin states that ever since he war born, the 
strains of dhrupad rag in his ears and the music came 
to him naturally. At the age of eleven he gave his 
maiden performance with his brother at Bombay in 
1934 at the residence of temple pnest Gokulnathji 
MaharaJ for about one hour. The performanos 
impressed the audience. During the next fifteen 
years the popularity of dhrupad had diminished 
greatly. So Aminuddin with his elder brother 
thought seriously to bring dhrupad music back to life 
and popularise it all over India and struggled for 
years with their fortitude and perserverance and 
ultimately their joint efforts met with success not 
only in India but also outside India in foreign 
countries. Known as Dagar Brothers, Aminuddin 
with his elder brother, gave a public performance in 
19S3 in the then most prestigious All Bengal Music 
Conference at Calcutta and impressed the audience 
with the charm and beauties of dhrupad. By about 
19S6, dhrupad had regained its former great glory 
and began to attract large number of admirers. 

In 19S6, Aminuddin with his elder brother 
Moinuddin joined the Shri Ram Bharatkala Kendra 
at Delhi where they taught students for some years 
and composed music for dance dramas Malati 
Madhav , Kumar Sambhava, Shane Avadh, Kathak 
through the ages, Phaglila and Barkha Bahar. One of 
these dance dramas Kumar Sambhava was 
performed before Russian Prime Minister Mr. Nikita 
Khrushdtev wheir he visited Delhi in 1961. He was 
so much impressed with the performance that a 
special invitation was given to t)» performers. On 
invitation by Russian Prime Minister, the Dagar 
Brothers visited the U.S.S.R in 1961. Along with his 
elder brother Moinuddin he went to Nepal and gave 
dhrupad recital performances at the Indian Embassy 
in presence of King Mahendra and Queen Rama and 
other high dignitaries and won great appredatioa 

In 1961, he attended with his elder brother the 
East West Music Conference held in Tokyo asa part 
of Indian delegation. The Dagar Brothers, in 1964, 
went on a tour of Italy, West .Germany and gave 
performance at Venu^and atl^risatthe UNESCO 
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Intemationai festival. AAer these sifccessftil 
performances Aminuddin came to reside in Calcutta 
and was appointed Principal, Swar Sangam Birla 
Academy. In 1971 Aminuddin toured Europe and 
America and gave forty-five performances indepen¬ 
dently. He was invited to Iran in 1976 to take part in 
Sheeraz Festival. In 1978, he gave several 
performance in Rome. In 1975, he started Lfetad 
Moinuddin Dagar Ohrupad Ashram in Calcutta for 
teaching and promotionofOhrupad. Aminuddin isa 
regular performer at aU pretif^us music festival 
conferences, seminars and sammelans. He has 
received many prestigious awards. His dhrupad 
dhamar in-ogrammes are regularly broadcast by 
the All India Radio. The Gramaphone Company of 
India has recorded several long-playii^ records 
jointly with his elder brother under the name of 
Dagar Brothers. 

^nuddin has the gift of a veiy melodious, 
voluminous voice which has been cultured with 
rigorous training from his early age of five years, for 
about fifteen years by his teachers. As such, his vocal 
performances arc unforgettable. His music is very 
lively and refr^hing. He has perfect control over his 
voice production and sings notes accurately with 
easy sweet inovements over all the three octaves. He 
makes im^native and decorous combinations of 
notes, aiankars, gamaks, meend, murchana, 
smooth flowing rhythmic layakari, interpretation 
and exposition of melody of each raga by the 
Merukhand principle in traditional style of Dagar 
gharana to produce an aesthetic, sublime and 
peaceful effect on the listeners. He regards his music 
as a sacred offering of a devotee to his God. His 
Jugalbandi records show his deep understanding of 
the music of his partner. 

Although about fdty years old, Aminuddin has a 
very charming, fresh, attractive, blooming 
personality with a soft voice. To him cleanliness is 
next to Godliness. He has fine taste as regards food, 
dress and decoration. He is very religious and open 
minded person with nauonahstic views. He does not 
like politics. He is very fond of reading religious and 
philosophical books and loves music most He is 
unmarried. 

Aminuddin has helped to r^uvenate and liberate 
from oblivion the prestigious dhrupad dhamar s^e 
of music by his {leasing popular performairoes. He 
has helped to revive the old art of jugalbandi (joint 
concert). He has established Moinuddin Khan 
Dagar Acadony at Calciitta, where free trainins in 
dhrupad mum is ipven to ^dents to pftHNigitte 
(ttinttud. He haii boei a roving ambaasadfar of 


Hindustani music and is helping in oeattng friendly 
relationships with other naUons of the world. 

Tetqiraph Wf(kfy(20 Febmaty, '83 Issue): Journal 
of Indian Musicologkal Society, VoL U No. 2.197!, 
B. L Shamm, Listening to Hindustani Musk. Cfietan 
Kamani, 1969; Bhartiya Sangeet Gharanar htttas- 
(Bengali). Dilip Kumar MukhetjU 1977; Madhyamrti 
(HindlJ-Moban Nadkami, 1982; Sangeetagnb Ke 
Sansmarah (Hindi)-Vilayat Hussain Khan, 1959; 
Hamare Sanger Ratna (Hindih-L Geag; Indian 
Music (EnglishJ-Gramophone Co. 1969. 

Bani Banerjbe 


DAGAR, HUSSAINUDDIN.KHAN (1909-1965) 


The ancestors of Dagar gharana were Hindus till 
about the end of 18th century. They had lived and 
received education and musical training at the holy 
place Brindavan and its neighbourhood from the 
great Hindu Acharyas like Swami Haridas and his 
talented disciples. Their devotion to music was like 
that of a devotee offering prayers to the creator 
and was spiritual. Hussainuddin, the fourth and 
youngest son of famous Ustad AUabande Khan and 
the youngest brother of the most eminent 
Dhrupadiya Ustad Nasiruddin Khan had inherited 
the spirit and all the devotioiutl qualities of his Hindu 
forefathers. 

Hussainuddin'was boro in 1909 in Ri^than. He 
had his parly training in music under the guidance of 
his father AUabande Khan and his elder brother 
Nasinufdin Khan. He was given the training under 
the traditional method of “Gurushuhya Parampara” 
of Dagar gharana. This training continued for neai^ 
twenty years and Hussainuddin emerged as a most 
taleitted scholarly Alapiya and dhn^d dhamar 
singer. He possessed very melodious, deep 
voluminous, pliable voice with very wide range. 
Having mastered the art of voice production and the 
voice control over notes, gamaks," microtones, 
meend and art of decorating a m^dy.by note 
patteroi in dUfeient subtle forms, he soon carved a 
hiidt place for himself as an outstanding versatUe 
scholarly dhrupad singer. 

Hussainuddin hav^ acquared pn^Kamgr in 
music and great sdioiarsl^ by dw stuify cMf tasdsaad 
treatises <m ffluafe by muandogists ofi|ip 
his times musedimaloiir aftiiePim^Biides^ 

*l|**^**— Tiff ffittfh jiHwwiff tad 

oonit As the otimit troainian of 
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Mahan^ Jai Singh of Alwar State, he accompanied 
the Mahaniia to Europe, where he remained from 
1933 to 1937. Chiring this period of his stay in 
Europe, he gave many vocal redtal performances at 
many ftoous cities of Europe and propagated and 
popularised Hindustani music. His music wm caUed 
by the £unq>ean critics as spiritual and divine 
bmides pleasing, attr^tive, aesthetic and emotionaL 
Hussainuddin considered music to be sacred and 
divine, while givii^ a vocal performance he 
consickred hims^ to be a sudhaAr (devoted) offering 
his music to the worship of the God. After his tetum 
from long stay of five years in Europe Hussainuddin 
changed to Hindu religion and chan^ his name to 
be known in future as Tuisen Pande or Satyadev 
Pande. On coming to (Calcutta about 1948, he 
bet^e connected with West Bengal l^te Musk, 
Dance and Drama Academy. He was also appokited 
as the first Senior Professor of dhrupad dhamar at 
the Rabindra Bharati University at Calcutta, where 
he served until his death in 1965. He vrasalso visiting 
professor to various kalakendras and institutions for 
teaching classical music. His only son, Syeduddin is 
also an expert dhnipadiya. He also presents perfor* 
mances of joint concert (Jugalbandi) in company of 
his cousin brother Fahimuddin. Fahimuddin is 
connected with many music teaching institutions in 
Calcutta including Sangeet Research Academy, 
Calcutta. Pandit Tansen Pande was quite popular in 
the music circle, music conferences and concerts 
held in West Bengal He had trained a number of 
disciples during his nearly rixteen ytan* stay in 
Calcutta. Smne of his disciples became very pop^. 
In his death in 1965, in Caimtta, the music world lost 
a saintly, scholar, highly cultured atKt a devoted 
musician. His recorded music is not, however, 
available in the market 

Gifted with a charming mystic persomlity, 
Hussainuddin alias Pandit Tattsen Pande was a man 
of very studious habits. He had a great store of 
knowled^ all the branches of science and art of 
musk. He also knew some Indian and foreign 
languages. He had a very broad outlook on life and 
love for all without caste, cotour or creed. He was a 
vciy refigtous minded person and his riazfpra^ke.of 
musk) lasting for tong hours was considered by hhn 
as hii woislripio the oeator. Hkcomadeted musk as 
veiy sacred. He had the best and most pr^te and 
ooitttBous manners. «He was always spotlessly 
dressed with pretence to Bengalee of dress. 
Hewasveiycfaaritabie.Hehadnatkmliaakvicw8aiid 
did not hrdoQi to UQT party mmeed. Ete was a good 
eom|toS(tf i^stmgs and had a Jaite mrai^ songs 
lahisooflections. Hewaslmivitrtitoandaioodhoin. 


The great cbntribution of Hamatnuddin aHas 
Tani^ Pande or Satyattov Pande was to uplift the 
position of dhrupad dhatitar gayaki and to qrread 
the style and make it popular among musk lovers, 
chkfiy in West Bengal 

Deih Wwikb' (BeHgake) Fehrudiy, 1966; Bitftndm 
Kisho/t Roy (^oudhury, Bharatiya ^ngM Ghanuiar 
itihas, (Bengalee) Dilipkumar Mukhet)ee, 1977; 
Sangitagyo Ke Sansmaran, Viloyat Hussain Khan 
(HindiX 1959; Contribution of Rryasthan to Indian 
Music. B. L Sharma, Journal of Indian Muskoio^cai 
Sodeor, Baroda, Voi 2. No. 2. 1971. 

Bani Banerjeb 


DAGAB, MOINUDDIN (USTAD> (1920 )966) 


Moinuddin Dagar, the eldest son of the celebrated 
Court musician Ustad Nasiruddin Khan of Indore 
was bom at Indore in 1920. He had his early musical 
training under the guidance of his father when he 
was about five years old. After the death ofhis father 
in 1936 at Indore, Moinuddin and his other three 
brothers*went to Riyasthan where they received 
trainimt from their uncle Ustad Riyazuddin of Jaipur 
and his kther’s couun Ustad Jiyauddin of Udaipur. 
This training under all kinds of hardships continued 
for about fAeen years. 

Moimiddin Kl^ atongwith his younger brother 
Aniinuddin Khan, started giving publk 
performances of joint concerts from 1953 as **The 
Dagar Ikothers”. Their first publk pertormance was 
in the pmstytous All Bei^l Musical Conference at 
Cakutta in 1945. Their performance was much 
appreciated by the music loving audkiue. By about 
1956, dhrupad regained its prktine iftoiy and b^n 
to draw large number of admirers into its fold, in 
1956, the Dtqpu Brothers toined Shri Ram Bharati 
Kalakendra in Delhi wherenh^ taught students and 
composed music for dance dramas like 6ihdxti 
Madhav, Kumara SamMiava, BaTkha Bahar and 
others. In 1960 ^inuddin atongwith his twothar 
Aminuddin went to N^mU for his vocal redtal peifor' 
mance. Thek concert was attenctod by foe King and 
()ueoa oi Nqpal, who eay mudi ^n>recia4ed fodr 
musk. In 1961 foe Dagar Brofoms attended East* 
West Musk Encoamter m Tok^, Japan as noMmibefs 
of foe Indian deviation. In 1961 during foe visit eff 
Russiim Pibne Mtokkr Nikha Kfuschev, a show of 
Kumar Samlfoava wm hdd in Ms honour. He was 
much inmtessed for foe drama and hs rmisk. The 
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Other dignitaries present on this occasion were 
Prime Minister Pandit Nehru, Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
and the visiting Prime Minister of Fmbind. On 
invitation by the Russian Prime Minister the Dagar 
Brothers visited USSRin 1961 and hadamonth long 
tour. The chief attraction was the d^nce drama 
Kumara Sambhava with dances choreographed by 
Birju Maharai and the music composed by Dagar 
Brothers. In 1969, Dagar Brothers visited Italy, West 
Germany and Paris at Unesco International Festival. 

Moinuddin was a regular invitee to all important 
Hindustani music festivals, conferences, sammeians 
and samarohas. He was a regular performer of 
dhrupad and dhamar at Tansen Festival at Gwalior 
and Swami Haridas Sangeet Sammelan at Mathura. 
He frequently broadcast dhrupad and dhamar 
style of music from All India Radio. 

The Gramophone Company of India has also 
recorded his long-play record. In company with his 
younger brother Nasir Aminuddih Dagar long-play 
record EALP 1291 of Raga Darbari Kanada, (Aiup) 
and raga Darbari Kanada and dhamar and Raga 
Adana (dhrupad) was recorded by the Gramophone 
Company. This jugaibandi record is very popular. 

On account of hard and rigorous training under 
the care of his father from ten to fifteen hours daily 
and after the death of his father in 1936 for about 
ten years from his uncles at Jaipur and Udaipur 
Moinuddin was groomed as an accomplished 
exponent of prestigious dhrupad and dhamar style 
of Hindustani music in the best traditions of the 
Dagar gharana. Dhrupad and dhamar styles of music 
are very difTicult to master but Moinuddin with his 
intense perseverance and determination became an 
eminent and erudite dhrupad singer. He was gifted 
by God with a very melodious, deep, voluminous, 
vigorous aqd flexible voice which is essential for 
dhrupad singing. By rigorous practice he had 
acquired a perfect voice control and voice production 
with mastery over notes and easy movements in all 
the three octaves. He made creative use of tala, 
laya, swar, words by gamak, meend, murchana, 
ciqoling of notes, rhythmic layakari and thus 
expressed his individuality. His interpretation of 
melody made each raga appear perennially fresh. He 
had a remaritable sense of continuity in his voice 
production which art he brought to great height His 
practice of elaboration of raga was done by 
Memkhand principle of permutation and 
interpolation of notes, note movement like Andolan, 
Lahak Ang, Hadak Ang, etc. He specialized in alap, 
dhrupad and dhamar. He made use trf the only 
surviving Dagarvani style of rendering dhrupad 
which according to Moinuddin seeks to 


communicate with God, in the language of God. Me 
regarded his singing with great reverence and 
considered it as an olTering of worship to the 
Almighty. So the themes of his recitals were mostly 
religious in praise of the Creator and God. in the 
beginning of alap words like Ta, Na, Ri, Da, are sung 
to express the raga. These words called Nom Tom 
and are supposed to be prayer woids to God. He 
laid great emphasis on swar, laya, tal, raga, voice 
production, correct pronunciation and Sudha 
Mudra and the transition of one note to another with 
an absence of jerks or breaks. The m^esty, 
spaciousness of his voice and use of melodic 
ornamentation creating the dominant sentiment of 
raga and ultimate culmination of note in serene 
contemplative manner produced effective aesthetic 
atmosphere which led listeners to a blissful 
experience. Alongwith technical precision 
Moinuddin paid great regard to more profound 
realities of presentation. He was full of feelings tmd 
had no mannerisms. Moinuddin alongwith his 
younger brother Aminuddin made joint concert 
called Jugaibandi popular. He was honoured by 
various musical societies, both in India and abroad. 
His death due to heart attack at Bombay in 1966 
when he was only forty-seven years of age was a very 
tragic happening in the annals of Hindustani music. 

Fair complexioned Moinuddin was gifted with a 
veiy charming, benevolent, amiable personality. He 
had graceful charming manners coupled with the art 
of conversation. He was always found in ^tless 
clean white dress. He had a charitable dJspositiop 
and always helped those who came to him for 
succour. He was a very religious minded person. He 
had nationalistic views. 

The great contribution of Moinuddin is that he 
revived the taste of public and music lovers in the 
dhrupad dhamar style of music which had very much 
declined since about 1940. He was instrumental with 
the help of his youi^er brother in establishing 
dhrupad dhamar form of music to its pristine glory. 
He is also instrumental in popularizing Jugaibandi, 
the joint concert. 

The Dagar Sangeet Shiksha Mandir started in 
Gdcuttain 197Sto impart training to students forthe 
promotion of dhrupad will b<^a permanent memorial 
of Moinuddin Khan for the revival of dhrupad, our 
old (Jassical music. 

Listening to Hindustani Music (Chetan Kamani, 
1969); Journal qf Indian MusicohgiiattSddi^. VoL 2, 
No. 2, 1971; Telesraph WeHdy (^20 Pebnuuy, 1983 
issue; Bhartiya Sangme GharanarltUias, DU^kumar 
Mukhopadhyayo, 1917^ (Bengali); Sat^eetagyo 
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KeSansmaran, VUayat Hussain Khan, 1959 (Hindi); 
Hainan Sangeet Ratna, L Garg, 1969 (Hindi); 
Dhrupad Seminar, A. C. Pandya. 

Bani Banerjei* 


DAGAR, NASIRUDDIN KHAN, (USTAO) 
(1889*1936) 

Well renowned noted Mohamed Jan Khan, a 
descendant from the lineage of Baba Gopaldas 
(Imam Khan) was the court musician attached to the 
court of Jaipur State. He had two sons, Jakiruddin 
and Allabande Khan who were later on employed as 
court musicians at Udaipur and Alwar Slates 
respectively. Both these brothers earned All India 
fame as top-class singers of dhrupad dhamar and 
joint concert called, Jugalbandi. This art of 
Jugalbandi singing is dilT'icult of accomplishment 
and requires patient long practice and mutual under¬ 
standing between the two performing partners. 
Allabande Khan ‘had four sons, Nasiruddin, 
Rahimuddin, Imamuddin and Hussainuddin alias 
Tansen Satyadev Pande. Among the four sons of 
Allabande l^an, the eldest Nasiruddin was the most 
talented and earned an All India fame as an 
unparalleled master of dhrupad and alap. 

Nasiruddin was born in 1889 at Alwar in 
Rajasthan, where his father Allabande Khan served 
as a court musician. From the age of five years, 
Nasiruddin was given music training by his father in 
the Dagar Gharana style ofGurushishya Parampara 
-a direct method of teaching, dependent upon 
hearing of music and understanding the spirit and 
nuances which cannot be written down or learnt 
from books. He also received training from his 
uncles Jakiruddin of Udaipur and Inayat Khan (rf 
Jaipur. For more than twenty years, Nasiruddin daily 
practised for flfteen to sixteen hours. 

After having prepared himself in the art and 
science, for he was a great reader, he started to 
accompany his illustrious father on various All India 
and State Musk Conferences. His vocal recital 
peifonnance at the first All India Music Conference 
bddatBarodain 1916 made good impression on the 
musk stalwarts and the music lovers. His perfor¬ 
mance in 1924 at Ahmedabad in the Sbmgeet 
Sammelan ananged by Fantftt V. O. Paiuskar and his 
performance at the Fourth All India Musk 
Conference held at Lucknow in 1924, established 
him as a distinguished exponent of dhrupad and 
aJap. He was awarded maiQr htmours and tides like 


'Saiigeetratna', 'Sangeet Ratnakar' and others. It is 
most unfortunate that no recorded musk of 
Nasiruddin is available. 

Gifted with a deep melodious, voluminous, 
flexible and vigorous voice, with complete mastery 
over voice production, voice control over Swars and 
Shrutis (Microtones), clear pronunciation of notes, 
profusion of gamaks (graces), sweet meend, and 
measured layakari, Nasiruddin would start the alap. 
which he considered as a sacred offering to the 
Creator. His alapehari was so graceful, melodious 
and charming that he was called as the doyen of 
alapiyas. His notes were accurate. His development 
of a rap was orthodox. He elaborated and 
embellished the ruga by the pnncipic ofMcrukhand 
method. He would build the edifice of the rap note 
by note, balanced musical phrases and aiankars, 
sweetly gliding over notes with limitless range of 
tonal subtleties and sensitive voico which ranged 
with ease over all the three octaves, combined with 
aesthetic and emotional appeal made his music 
oceanic. For sheer majesty and spaciousness, 
virtuosity and brilliant layakari in the Dagurbani style 
he was unique. He possessed the clear sense of 
construction of a rap and the architectonics of the 
master builder. In 1926, after the establishment of 
the then Morris College of Music at Lucknow, Pandit 
Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande, the most learned 
musicologist and the musical missionary, having 
judged the outstanding quality, proficiency and 
ability of Nasiruddin had requested him to join the 
stall' or Morris College of Music, now known as 
Bhatkhande Sangeet Mahavidyalaya. Ustad Nasi¬ 
ruddin died of diabetic coma at Indore in 1936 at the 
age of forty-seven. In his death the world of classical 
Hindustani musk lost a precious jewel of prestigious 
Ohrupad heritage. 

He left behind four sons-Moinuddin, 
Aminuddin, Zahiruddin and Faiyauddin. Unfor¬ 
tunately Moinuddin died at Bombay in 1966 of 
severe heart attack. Allabande Khan and Nasiruddin 
Khan had lived in Calcutta and now the sons of 
Nasiruddin have made a permanent home in 
Calcutta. To commemorate the memory of Late 
Moinuddin, an institutidn for teaching Oapr- 
ghaiana dhrupad dhamar music called Ustad 
Moinuddin Dagar Dhrupad Sangeet Ashram has 
been established in Calcutta since 197S. The three 
living sons of Nasiruddin are all expert Dhrupadiyas. 

Nasiruddin had a grand magestic robust persona¬ 
lity. He looked serene and contemplative. He 
always neatly dressed. With his grand personahty 
dressed in black sherwani and Rajasthani style 
turban, when he entered the audience hall there 
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would be pindrop silence in the hall. He was very 
courteous and polite in his manners. 

He was a man of few words and this faa of his 
nature made some people allege that he was at) 
egoist. He was completely devoted to his music, so 
much so that when he was unconscious due to 
diabetic coma, he moved his legs and hands in 
correct tal. He did not asstKiate himself with any 
politica^ectional and disruptive creed. I Ic was a very 
religious minded person. His ancestors were Hindus 
and he observed many Hindu customs. 

The great contribution of Nasiruddin to 
Hindustani classical music is that he elevated 
dhrupad dhamar style of music to its pristine 
glorious position and made it popular in music 
conferences and among connoisseurs of classical 
music. 

Listening to Hindustani Music, Oman Kamani 
1976: Aspeas of Indian Music, Publication Division, 
Government of India, 1963; Journal ofIndian Musico- 
logical Society, ^ol. 2 No. 2 1971, Baroda: Bharatiya 
Sangeete Gharanar Itihas,, Dilip Kumar 
Mukhopadhyaya (Bengali); Amrit Weekfy (Bengali, 
1977); Wirammamanya (Bengali), Dilipkimar Roy: 
Sangeetagyo Ke Sansmaran, Vilayat Hussain Khan 
(Hindi): Hamare Sangeel Rama (Hindi), L N. Garg. 


Bani Banerjeh 


DAGAR, RAHIMUDOIN KHAN (1904-1975) 


For nearly two hundred years, from the time of 
Baba Gopaldas (Imam Khan) of the house of Dagar 
gharana, many brilliant exponents of Dagar Vani 
style of presenting alap, dhrupad dhamar and 
paying oiBeen (Veena) have enriched the treasure of 
Hindustani music. Prominent among these 
luminaries are the stalwarts like Ustad Aliabande 
Khan, his sons and grandsons. 

Ustad Rahimuddth Khan, the second son of Ustad 
Aliabande Khan of the court of Mahar^a of Alwar, 
was bom at Udaipur in 1904. He came from a distin¬ 
guished family which was renowned for its 
traditional btudcground of scholarship, wide 
knowledge and the science of musicology. He 
receive training at an early age from his lather Ustad 
Altabande Khan, unde Zakiruddin Khan of Udaipur 
. and his elder brother Udad Nasiruddin, tlw doyen of 
Alapiyas^hisdays. Hewasofave|y painstakingand 
studious nature with keen desire to know the 


background and history of music, or^d'ragasaiMi 
the evolutiond*otherformsofmusic. He wasagood 
scholar of Sanskrit and knew few other imtian 
languages. The training given to Rahiimuldin-Khan 
by his father and others was on tht flunily line of 
Gurudiishya Parampara where the training is given 
by the teacher face to face with the disdple, so that 
the disdple ^n reaUy underhand the correct, dear 
pronunciation, accurate expression and methods of 
presentation of melody which cannot be learnt from, 
books. He mastered the numerous types of 
alankara, gamaks, meend and the ‘*Merokhand” 
process of embellishing and elaborating a melody 
perm utation and combination of notes in ascent^- 
descending scales, merging of one swar (note) into 
another without a break or jerk and thearchitedonic 
of building the edifice of the raga note by note. He 
also received thorough training in playing Been 
(Veena), our andent musical stringed instrument 
from his uncle Zakiruddin KhanofUdaipurandby 
hard constant practice became an expert Beenkar 
(Beenplayer), instrumentalist of repute. 

After having acquired the science and practical art 
of rendering alap, dhrupad, dhamar in Dagar Vani 
style, like his elders, Rahimuddin started giving vocal 
recital performances in almost all famous music 
conferences, Sangeet samarohas, musical festivals 
and All India Radio broadcasts and concerts. The 
sweet smooth cadences of his alap, fine deep 
voluminous voice of good range, control over voice 
production notes, gamaks, murchana and other 
artifices of embellishing the raga he soon made a 
name for himself as a versatile artist and 
accomplished dhrupadiya (dhrupad singer). He also 
used to render dhamar with equal grace, virtuosity 
and poise. His skilful mastery over playing Been, 
which is very dilficuit to acquire arid requires long, 
persistent practice was superb. On Been he played 
each note distinctly and powerfully with grace. His 
art was not only melodious and pleasing but had the 
vividness of tone. His command of riiytlun was 
unique. He served for a number of years as court 
musician to darbars of Udaipur, Jaipur, Alwar and 
Indore. He was also connected with the All India 
Radio. With his knowledge of Western >music, he 
assisted the All India Radio in orchestral composi¬ 
tions and vadya vrinda broadcasts* For about fioMn 
years he was on the teaching saafT of ^tkhindc 
Sangeet Mahavittyalaya, Lti^mow, He wkt also 
invited as Visiting Professor of dlinipad dhamaf,lty 
various music teaching tn^Umitioiti|^^e w 
title of Phdme Bhushan and hpmmn. The 
San^t Natak Akademi, Delhi Award was given to 
Rahnnuddin for his servkes to Hmdusiam music in 
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1964. His death in 1975 was a great toss to our 
ancient dhrupad and Been playing heritage. He was a 
good composer of songs. He had a big ’colieciion of 
songs of old master musicians. Unibnunalcly his 
recorded music is not available in the market. 

Tall, well nourished, with longish growth of nair 
on a frontal bald head Rahimuddin was very simple 
in his dress and manners with a saintly genial 
personality. He was extremely particular about 
cleanliness. He did not prefer to add prefix ''Ustad'* 
before his name. Although he was a very learned 
man, he did not like showmanship or exhibit any 
kind of mannerisms and pedantiy. He was a classicist 
by training and temperament and strictly followed all 
the rules prescribed for the presentation of dhrupad 
and Been playing. Due to his profound knowledge of 
Sanskrit he could render Sanskrit slokas in dhrupad 
style. As such he was frequently invited by Dr. 
Sampuranand, the then Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, a great Sanskrit scholar, to listen to Sanskrit 
slokas rendering in dhrupad style by Rahimuddin. 
He was very social. He was a very religious minded 
person with charitable disposition. He did not 
subscribe to any political and sectional creeds. His 
only son Ustad Fahimuddin Khan, also a versatile 
musician and Beenkar, has been on the staff of 
Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta and other 
music teaching institutions. 

The great contribution of Rahimuddin Khan in 
the field of music is that he established the prime 
position and popularity of dhrupad dhamar style 
and Been playing in music in All India conferences 
and made them popular. 

Bharatiya Sangeete Gharanarltihas, Dilipkumar 
Mukheijee, 1977(Bengali): HamareSangeet Ratna, L 
N. Garg, (Hindi), 1969; Sangeetagyo Ke Sansmaran, 
Vilayat Hussain Khan (Hindi). 1959; Radio Sangeet 
Sammelan booklet 1955, (English.); Coninbution oj 
Rqjasthan to Indian Music, B. L Sharma; Journal oj 
Indian Musicotogical Society, Baroda, Vot. 2. No. 2., 
1971; Hindustani Music in Rcyasthan. Mohan 
Nudkami; Illustrated Weekly, 5 July, 1980; Letter No. 
6948 dated 30 October. 1982from Secretary, Sangeet 
NatakAkademy, New Delhi. W. Writer: Desh Weekly. 
(Bengali), Birendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 26 
February 1966. 

Bani Banerjee 


DAJI, HOMl F. (1926- ) 

Horn! Oqii was bom on 5 September, 1926 in a 
Parsi middle class family domiciled at Indore. He 


was educated mostly at Indore. He passed M.A. in 
History and LL.B. from Hotkar College, Indore as a 
regular student and took active part in Collie 
debates winning several medals and prizes. 

Daji was married in May 1950 to Perin, a brilliant 
Parsi girl of middle class family of Indore. He has two 
children. HLs son Rusi was born in July 1951. He is 
now an Advocate of the Indore Bar. His daughter 
Roshni was born in August 1952. She is a Lady 
Doctor who did her Medical Cburse from Peoples' 
Friendship University of Moscow. 

Dqji adopted the profession of a lawyer and he 
soon became a leading advocate of the Indore Bar. 
He mainly advocated the cases of oppressed 
labourers and workers. 

He joined the Trade Union Movement and the 
Communist Party of India. He also took an active 
part in Quit India Movement in 1942. 

Daji represented India in Soviet Union Trade 
Union Delegation in 1957 and in Cuba as a Delegate 
in the Tri-Continental Congress. He was elected as 
representative of Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha in 
1957. He worked as. Member of Parliament from 
1962 to 1967. He was the President of AJl India 
Telegraph and Engineering Employees Union in 
1963. In 1962 at the time of China's invasion he was 
one of the delegates representing India in the 
Foreign Ministers' Conference. In 1972 he was again 
elected as a member of the Madhya Pradesh Vidhan 
Sabha from Indore. In 1973 he was a delegate to the 
World Peace Conference at Moscow. He worked as 
Chairman of Publit Accounts Committee of 
Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha during 1976-77. He 
represented All India Trade Union Conference at the 
Yugoslavian Trade Union Conference and at a 
Seminar on Development held in Belgrade in 1978. 
He was a member of the Presidium of the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Organisation held at Hanoi in 1979. At 
present he is the Vice-President of India Trade Union 
conference. He is associated with it since several 
years as Secretary of the Madhya Pradesh State 
Council of communist Party of India and as a 
member of the Central Executive Committee of the 
communist Party in India. 

Dtyi is a writer of several pamphlets on topics like 
the Itole of Foreign COpital in India, indo-Soviet 
collaboration etc. He addressed several Trade Union 
meetinp throughout India. His main atm is the 
establishment of Socialism in India. He ^ devoting 
his life and career to the cause of the Commtmist 
party in India and for the development of Trade 
Union Movement. 
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Direcioiy of Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha 
Members; Directory of Lok Sabha Members: Personal 
Interviews; Articles in Newspapers like Nai Dunia, 
Indore: Swadesh, Indore; M. P. Chronicle. Bhopal; 
/.N.T.U.C. Magazine, Indore. 

K. L. Srivastava 


DAMODAKAM, SANJIVAYYA (1921-1972) 


Born on 14 February, 1921 in Peddapadu village 
(Kurnooi district, Andhra Pradesh) in a poor and 
uneducated Harijan family to Muniyya and 
Sunkulamma, Sanjivayya lost his father on the third 
day of his birth. Inspite of being haunted by poverty, 
Sunkulamma brought up the boy with all all'ection 
and attention. Those formative years intluenced the 
mind and character of Saruivayya. 

Sanjivayya had school education at Peddapadu 
and Kurnooi. In 1938 he joined the Arts College, 
Anantapur as a student in intermediate and in 1942 
he took his B.A degree from the same college. 
Financial difllculties prevented him from continuing 
his studies further. So after working in the Civil 
Supplies Department, he joined the Madras Law 
College. After getting his Law degree he enrolled 
himself as an advocate in the High Court of Madras 
in 1950. On 7 May, 1954 Sartiivayya married 
Krishnaveni, a native of Secunderabad and had a 
daughter. 

He entered the political arena in 1950 as a 
nominated member of the Qtnstituent Assembly. In 
the first General Elections held in 1952 he was 
elected from Kurnooi to the legislature of the 
composite Madras State and joined the Cabinet of 
Raiaii as the Minister for Co-operation and HousiAg. 
Since then he was almost continuously in ministerial 
oflice till 1971 and left the imprint of his dyanamic 
and progressive personality on all the departments 
he was in charge of. He was the Minister for Social 
Welfare and Health in the Cabinet of T. Prakasam 
(October 1953); Minister for Transport, Commercial 
Taxes, (}o-operation and Law in the (Cabinet of Dr. 
B. GopalaKeddi (March 1955); Minister for Labour, 
Local Bodies, Social Welfare, Co-operation and 
Religious Endowlnents in the Cabinet of N. 
Sanieeva Reddy (November 1956); Chief Minister 
(January 1960); Union Minister for Labour (January 
1964); Union Minister ft>r Industiy (January 1966); 
and Union Mmister for Labour (February 1970). In 
between he was the President of Indian National 


Congress (May 1962) fora period of about two years. 
In May 1971 he became the President of Indian 
National Congress for the second time. He 
continued in that office till his death on 7 May, 1972, 
due to heart attack. 

His whole career was a record of self-confidence, 
courage and dedication. His concern and 
commitment lor the welfare of the weaker sections in 
the society was genuine and sincere. Politically he 
was a staunch follower of Democratic Socialism. 
Strict enforcement of the principle of reservation, 
enactment and implemenation of Land Ceiling Act, 
constitution of three separate Corporations for 
Heavy Industries, Small-scale Industries and 
Mining, introduction of the Scheme of Old Age 
Pension, constitution of wage boards and promotion 
schemes for Uarijans were some of his special 
achievements as the Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh. As Union Labour Minister he made the 
payment of bonus compulsory to the industrial 
labour and he was hailed as ‘Bonus Sanjivayya’. As 
the President of the National C^ongress he laid down 
a policy that weaker sections, minorities and women 
should gain ground and accordingly they were 
allotted the maximum number of seats in ail the 
states. 

Saruivayya was a lover and promoter of literature 
and used to recite poems. Under his patronage the 
First All India Telugu Writers’ Conference was held 
in 1960. He was always ready to help the cause of 
literary and cultural development in the State. 

Satgivayya was a man of stroi^ convictions 
though amiable in temperament. He was a great 
leader of the (ingress Party and a patriot of out¬ 
standing calibre. He will be remembered especially 
as the champion of the weaker sections. 

Personal interview qf the Contributor with A. 
Chakrapani, Advocate, Hyderabad; Saryivayya first 
Death Anniversary Souvenir 

M. S. R, ANJANEYULU 


OANDAVATE, MAOHU 
-See under Madhu Dandavate 

DANDEKAR, RAMCHANDRA NARAYAN (DR.) 

(1909- ) 

Dr. Ramchandra Narayan Dandekar was bom on 
17 March, 1909, at Satara in the Maharashtra State. 

For his coU^e studies he joined the VWIfingdon 
CoUege at SangU (Maharashtra) in 1925, but 
migrated, idler his Iniermediate Examination, to the 
Deccan College of Poona, in 1927. After «Knplcting 
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his 6. A. in 1929 he continued his studies and got his 
MA. with Sanskrit from the University ofBombay in 
1931, securing a First rank in the subject. In 1933 he 
repeated the same brilliant performance by passing 
his M. A degree again with Ancient Indian (^Iture of 
the same University. Dandekar then proceeded to 
Germany for further studies and got his Ph.D. in 
1938 from the Heidelberg University. While in 
Germany, he obtained the Friedrich Ruckeri 
Stipendiary, Deutsche Akademie during 1936-37 
and the Alexander von Humboldt Stipendiary in 
1937-38. 

Dandekar’s educational progress was very rapid 
under the inspiring guidance of the late Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar whom he regards as his real guru. 

After returning from Germany, Dandekar 
continued to teach Sanskrit and Ancient Indian 
Culture at the Fergusson CoUege of Poona where he 
started as a Professor in 1932. He became a Life 
Member of the Deccan Education Society, Poona, in 
1940, and its Secretary in 1945. After having served 
the Society with great distinction till 1950, Dr. 
Dandekar joined the University of Poona as 
Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Languages, which post he held till his 
retirement in 1969. >^ile holding this tenure of 
ofTice, he became the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
University of Poona from 1959 to 1965 and held the 
charge as Vlce-ChanceUor of the University for some 
time in 1961. From 1964 to 1974 he. was also the 
Director of the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Sanskrit, University of Poona. 

Dr. Dandekar has been an academic and an 
administrator of a very high calibre. Being actively 
associated vrith most of the importantiocaL re^onal, 
national and international organisations woridng in 
the field of Sanskrit, Indology and Qrientology, he 
has been living a very busy and fruitful life. His 
selfless work as Honorary Secretary of the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute and as General 
Secretary of the All India Oriental Conference for 
more than forty years, deserve a special mention. 
Association with several Indian and foreign 
universities in different capacities and as a 
partictyator m learned national and intemationai 
conferences and committee meetings, he has been 
extensively and frequently travelling not only 
throughout Ii^ia but also in Europe, U.S.S.R, 
U.S.A, South East Ana, Japan, Australia, Brazil 
Mexieo, Venezuela, etc. He attended, for example, 
sesskms of the Intemationsi Congrras of Chientalists 
held at Paris (1948), Istanbul (1951), Clambridge 
(i954X (1960), Ann Arbor (1%7), 

Canberra (i971X Paris (1973), and Mexico (1976). 


He'had also the privilege to participate in sessions of 
the International Congress for the History of 
Religions held at Tokyo in 1958, at Claremont in 
1965 and at Lancaster in 1975. l^ides attending the 
Intemationai Congress FILIM S^sion at New York 
(1963), Dr. Dandekar had also to participate twice in 
the sessions of the World Sanskrit (conference at 
Toronto (1975) and Paris (1979). 

Dr. Dandekar had the honour and distinction to 
preside over the Ancient History Section of the 
Tenth Indian History Congress, the Vedic Section of 
the Fourteenth All-India Oriental (^inference, the 
Indological Sections at Uie Twenty-third, Twenty- 
fifth and Twenty-^venth International Congress of 
Orientalists and the World Sanskrit Ckjnference at 
Weimar (1979) and Varanasi (1981). 

Dr. Dandelur had a unique opportunity to serve 
the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies. UNESCO, as its Vke- 
President, from 1955 to 1961; the International 
(Congress of Orientalists as u.s Executive Committee 
Member from 1967 to 1976, and the International 
Union of Orientalists as its Vice-President in 1954. 
He also worked as Honorary Member of the French 
Academy x>f Far Eastern Studies (1949), as Charter 
Member of the International University Foundation 
(1957), as Member of the Academy of Human Rights 
(1957), as Secretary (Academic) of the Organising 
Committee of the Twenty-sixth Intemationai 
Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi (1964), and as 
Member of the Organizing Committee of the First 
Intemationai Sanskrit L^onference, New Delhi 
(1972). 

At the national level Professor Dandekar has been 
a Member-Secretary of the Sanskrit Commission, 
Government of India; Vice-President of the Lingui¬ 
stic Society of India; Member of the Rashtriya 
Sanstha, Ministry of Education, Government of 
India; Member of the Indian Ckiuncil for Cultural 
Relations (General Ckiuncil); Member of the Indian 
National Commission for Llo-operation with 
UNESCO; Member of thp (Central Advisoiy Board 
for .Archaeolo^, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India; Member of the Executive 
Committee of the Indian History Congress; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Sahitya Akademi 
(General Ckiuncil); Member of the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study, Simla; and Member of the 
Academic (Committee of the National Archives 
Board of Nepal 

At the state level. Professor Dandekar was 
appointeda Member of the Maharashtra State Board 
of Uterature and Culture, and a Member of the 
Language Advisory Board, Maharashtra State 
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Professor Dandekar has served also on various 
committees of different universities. He was a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Univerei^ 
of Poona, a Member of the Sista Parishad of the 
Varanaseya Sanskrit VishvavidyaJaya, a Member of 
the Executive Council of the Buiaras Hindu 
University, and a Member of the Sino-Indian 
Cultural Society of Santinikeum. 

Dr. Dandekar has been accorded dvic reception 
by Poona Municipal Corporation on 3 April, 1967, 
and by Great Bombay Municipal Corporation on 11 
July, 1968. On completion of sixty years of a very 
busy academic life on 17 March 1969, Professor 
Dandekar was felicitated by his colleagues at the 
Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit at the Univer¬ 
sity of Poona, by offering him a Felicitation Volume 
as a literary tribute and token on their genuine love 
and esteem for him. 

The Professor, however, had the unique honour 
for being awarded Padma Bhushan by the President 
of India, ‘Vacaspati’ (D. Litt Honoris causa) by the 
Sampumananda Sanskrit Vnhvavidyalaya, 
Varanasi; *Mahamahopadhyaya’ by the Akhila 
Bharatiya Pandit Maha^risad, Varanasi; 
‘Oaveshana Ratna’ by the Manipuri Sahitya 
Parishad; 'Honorary Member’, by the Societe 
Asiatiqye, l^ris; 'Honorary Member’ by the Ecole 
Ftancaise d'Extieme Orient, Paris; 'Kane Gold 
Medal’ by the Asiatic Society of Bombay; 'Silver 
Medallion’ by the All India Oriental Conference; 
'Tamiapatra’ of Honour and 'Silver Medallions’ by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona; 
'Visista Puraskara’ by the Uttara Pradesh Sanskrit 
Academy, and 'D. LitL (Honoris causa/ by the 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanas.. 

Now in his Seventy-fifth year. Professor 
Ramchandra Dandekar is Emeritus Professor of 
Sanskrit, University of Poona; Honorary Secretary, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona; 
General Secretary, All India Oriental Conference; 
President, International Association of Sanskrit 
Studies; President, International Union for Oriental 
and Asian Studies; and President, World Sanskrit 
Conference. 

A renowned Orientologist, a prolific writer, and a 
Sanskrit scholar to the core. Professor Ramduuidra 
Narayan Dandekar is a rare academic of whom, not 
only India, but any country in the world would be 
justly proud. 

P^fessor R. N. Dandekar Felidtation Volume 
Centre cf Advanced Smdy in Sanscrit, Dnivmity of 
Poona. 1969. 

L B. Kenny 


DANG, SATYA PAL (1920- ) 


Satya Pal Dang, politician and labour leader was 
bom on 4 Octolwr, 1920 at Ram Nagar, district 
Qqjranwala (now in Pakistan). His fother Sh. Gian 
Chand Dang was a small landlord, who was kind to 
the poor and needy and provided free medical aid 
and advice to them. Philanthropic habits of his father 
instilled in him the spirit of so^ service. His father 
was elected as tlM Vice-President of the local 
Municipal Committee. Their house was situated at 
the centre, one side a Muslim Mohalla and on the 
other there was a Hindu Mohalla. Their family had 
friends in both. Satyapal developed a non- 
communal outlook from the eariy years of life. His 
mother Satwanti was not highly educated but had a 
broad and liberal outlooL Thus Iw inherited public 
spirit from his fiither and liberality from his mother. 

He passed his Middle School Examination from 
Goverrunent High School, Ram Nagar. Since there 
was no high school ttiere, he did his Matriculation 
from Dayanand Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 
Lyal^ur and Intermediate from Government 
C^U^e, Lyallpur. After this he passed B.A from 
Government Allege, Lahore. Thereafter, he joined 
DAV College, Lahore and later on in 1944, School of 
Economics, Bombay University, Bombay. But he 
never passed his M. A He was a good student and got 
government scholarship. He was alsoagood debater 
but poor in sports and games. 

Tte years of his youth were hectic years when the 
natioiuil movement was catching up. His eldest 
brother Mehar Chand Dang was a nationalist and 
under his influence he developed strong anti-British 
views and started wearing Khadi at a very young age. 
He ftisted the whole day when Bhagat Singh was 
hanged. As a studeitt at Government CoU^ 
Lyal^ur, he took a teading part in qrganising 
Students Federation and a strike against the 
Detention system. Gradually, he developed leftist 
views and became a supporter of Nehni vis^-^ 
Gttidhi and then of Subhas Bose. At Lahore he took 
active part in the students’ movemeitt, became 
General Secretary eff Lahord Students Union and 
then'eff the Puigab Students. FederatiotL He joined 
CPI in 1941 and has been its membtf since theiL 
During the Bengid fiunine, he joined AISF 
delegation to Dacca and on return reported to 
students in Puqjab on the Bengal fiunirie. Lot of 
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relief was collected and s«it He was either Gmeral 
Secretary or President of the All India Students 
Federation for a number trf* years. He undertook 
extensive tours in Telengana on behalf of the AiSF, 
when CPI led armed strutfle a^inst the Nixam was 
going on there. Satya Pal reported on it through 
speeches and articles etc. to the students in the 
country. Lat^ he attended die first World Youth 
Festivd held in I^ue in 1947 on behalf of the AISF 
and partidpated in the meetings of leading organs of 
the international Union of students. He was ejected 
Vice-President of Workl Federation of Democratic 
Youth, woited underground for two years, 1949-51. 
He left the students’ movement in 19S2 and dbcided 
to work at Chheharata (Amritsar, Purgab), on the 
Trade Union Front He was dected Member and 
tboi President (rf* Municipal Committee, 
Chheharata in 1953 and was P^ident till 1965, 
whtti he resigned due to the pressure of work. This 
Committee was generally considered as one rtf the 
best run committees in the State and adopted 
altogether new policies. He was elected Member of 
the Purgab Assembly in 1967, defeating the then 
Oiief Minister Giani Ourmukh Singh Miusafar, was 
a Cabinet Minister in tbt United Front Government 
led by Gumam Singh, which fell in 1967, was re¬ 
elected MLAin 1969,1972 and in 1977, was leader of 
the (3P1 group in Assembly all these years. He was 
defeated in 1980. 

He has been a Member of the National Council of 
the CPI for the last fourteen, years. He is also a 
Member of the Seoetariat of the Puqjab State 
Council of the CPI. At present, he is Vce-President 
of the Puigab Trade Union Congr^ (AITUQ. 

He has been in jail for six times, mostly in 
connection with the Trade Union str^igles and 
strikes but only as undmtiid prisoner, never 
convicted. 

He worked as Correspondent of New Age (Cn) 
weekly fm some years ^ 1967, wrote one or two 
paoqdilets cm students* unity whm he was Secretary, 
AISF. He has bemi ccmtributinf aitidre to Nav ithK 
Mainttnam, LbUs, Ntmam Zamana, Pimjabi daily. 

He married Vimle Bakaya in 19^2, without aiqr 
dowry. 

Com^ndace with Sagu M Dan! pmonal 
littetview with Bmhaa Sln^ AFWC, Faridabad. 

HamSinoh 


DAR, AlUHflL AHAD AZAD 
-See uodm Abthil Ahad Azad 


DARDI, GOPAL SINGH 
-See under Sngh, Gopad Dardi 

OARYABADI, ABDUL MAJID, (MAULANA) 
(1892-1977) 


Maulana Abdul Migid Daiyabadi was bom in 
1892 at Dapiaba<L district Barabanki, U.P. in the 
Kidwai family. His ancestors came to India in the 
wake of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi’s incursions into 
India. Hh grandfatlwr Mufti Mazhar Karim was a 
religious scholar. He was sentenced by the British 
government for transportation for life for his atli^ed 
anti-British activities but his sentence was Uter 
reduced and he was freed after seven years. His 
fother Shri Abdul was a goveriunmit official. 
Maulana Abdul Mgjid was his youngest son! He got 
his early education at Lakhimpur Kheri and Sitapur 
and higher educatkHi at Canning College. Lucknow 
and AUgarh Muslim University. Hisacademiccareer 
was not very bright He did his B. A. bright but could 
not complete his M.A. (Philosophy). He was 
intereued in writing articles for magazines and news¬ 
papers from his student days on subjects of topical 
interest particttlarly religious in naUire. Maulana had 
a voracious appetite for reading. He did not reiul 
books merely for the sake of reading but he did 
imlube in his own personality what he read. The 
books which influenced him most were Dresdale's 
Elements of Soda! Science, Maudeslay’s Mental 
Physiology and Mental Pathology. In addition to 
these books he studied the works of Mill, Hume, 
Spencer and Bndley. He was uo much influenced by 
these books that his faith in religion was shaken and 
he became a rationalist and sceptic. Further, 
Maulana’s ^^petite for reading led him to the study 
of religious philosophy sudi .a Hindu philosophy, 
Buddhist phitosopby.Chinesc philosophy and lastly, 
the Mathmwi of k^ulami Rf u These books were 
instrumental in dispelling his atheiittic and 
retioiialistk views and att. icting him towards 
qriritualisiA, divinity and rti gion whwh he had 
discarded earlier. This revival of religion in the 
Maulana was further strengthened by contacts with 
devout Muslims Uke Akb j Allahabadi, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali and Maulana Ariiraf Ah Thanawi. 
Thus the full cirde frtnn atheism to religion was 
completed in about ten years le. from 1910 to 1920 
and the Maulana emerg^ as a devout Muslim and' 
philosopher irf* Islam and interpreter of the Holy 
QumiL 
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To revert to the stoty of his life. He was married in 
1916. By this time his father had died and the 
economic condition of the family was in poor shape 
so the Maulana had to earn his living. He was offered 
a job in Aligarh as literary Assistant of the Education 
Society by Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan but the job 
did not suit him and he resigned in a couple of 
months. The search for means of livelihood 
continued and he got an offer from Hyderabad as 
translator which he accepted but resigned after 
eleven months and returned to Lucknow. His 
contact with his well wishers at Hyderabad 
continued and at last he was granted a life pension 
from Hyderabad State in recognition of his services 
to Urdu Uterature. 

The literary creations of Maulana Abdul M^jid 
were wide and varied in nature comprising 
translations, original works and articles. His'literary 
activities began when he was a school student and 
continued throughout his life. His earUest works 
came out when he was under the spell of atheism. 
His first book F^ychology of Leadership was 
published in England. This book was later rendered 
into Urdu (with some additions) which was 
published by Aitjuman Taraqqi-Urdu, Hyderabad 
under the title Falsqfa-i-Oima (This book was later 
disowned by him when he reverted back to religion). 
Other works of the same period were Falscfa-i- 
Jazbat (in Urdu), Urdu translation of Lecky's History 
ofCmliiation in England. The last stage of hisliteraiy 
career was marked by predominance of religious 
writings which included translation of the Holy 
Quran and commentary on it Other works of 
Maulana included Maqalat-hMqjid: Sofar-i-Hpaz; 
Hakimul Ummat: Some Pages from Personal Diary of 
Maulana Mohammad AH and his Autobiograpl^ 
(published posthumously). 

Maulana Abdul Mqjid, besides being an eminent 
translator, critic, biographer and interpreter of Islam 
was a journalist of great eminence. He edited many 
journals. The first journal edited by him was Sach 
which had to be closed down after ten years. In 1935 
he started another journal named Sidq which 
continued till 1950 but afterwards it appear^ under 
the new name of Sidq Jadid which he continued to 
edit till his death. Maulana’s forthright comments on 
current events were greatly admired by his readers. 
HLs style of writing was unique in beauty of 
expression and was flavoured by humour, sarcasm, 
novelty and ornamentation. In 1967 he got Arabic 
Scholar Award of the Government of India and in 
1975 he was awarded the Honorary d^ree of Doctor 
of Literature by the Aligarh Muslim University. He 
died in January 1977. 


Farogh-i~Urdu, Monthfy, iMcknow; Maulana Abdul 
Mqjid Daryabadi Numlm-Augu^-Octobv, 1971; 
Abdul Mttfid Daryabadi: Autobk>ffvq>by, Ludenaw 
1978. 

S. M. ZUUDDIN ALAM 


DASS, ALAMOHAN (1895-1969) 


Shri Alamohan Dass was bom in 1895 at Khila 
Baruipur village in Howrah district He belonged to a 
middleclass peasant family. His father was 
Gopimohon and his mother was Birajmai.- His 
original name was Surendra Mohan Dass. Later on it 
was charged. He had no formal education, attended 
village Pathsala for some time. He came to Calcutta 
at the age of fifteea Dass started his life selling puffed 
riix: at first from another person's shop at 11, Galif 
Street and later on he established his own shop at 82, 
Cornwallis street. But hard labour and ambition 
made him into a big industrialist. He established 
Howrah (Chemical Works-an acid making factory 
and after that Bengal Weighing Scales, a weighing 
machine repair shop. At the same time he engaged 
himself also in speculation business and went to 
Rangoon where he established a stationery shop for a 
short while. The entire area where the “Howrah 
Chemical Works” and the “B.W.” scales was set up 
was a marshyland now prominent as 'Dasnagar*. 
Initially the area amounted to fourteen acres. These 
two business ventures proved profitable and were 
gradually extended around 1921. He also acquired 
the adjoining areas until in 1950 the total area of 
Dasnagar amounted to four hundred acres. 

Along with Bengal Weighing Scales he also 
established a Managing Agency firm named “Das 
Brothers” for the import and export of Jute and Jute 
crops. In June 1933 he set up another factory of 
Machine and Machine Tools, Textile Machine, 
Printing Machine etc. It was known as “Pauls 
Engineering Works”. In July 1937 he founded 
“Bharat Jute Mills” which was inaugurated by Sir 
P. C. Roy. He was the first Bengali to try such a 
venture. In 1961 a section of it was opened by Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra Roy. Machineries us^ in this mill 
were all manufactured at India Machinery Co. Ltd. 
In 1940 Das Bank Ltd. with sixty branch offices came 
into existence with Mr. Dass as its Chairinan. 
Aroiud the same time petlug» a Me be 
started India Madiineiy Co. Ltd. anwlgamatmg 
B.W. Scales, Atlas Wnghmg Machine and Anils 
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Enghieerii^ Co., three Companies established 
between 1921 and 1928. India Madiinery provided 
employment for two thousand workers at a time but 
usually there were seven hundred workers in each 
shift. It manufactured machine and machine tools 
for use in various indmtries, all designed by Bengali 
engineers. For the first time a wagon wei^ bridge 
weighing four hundred metric tons could be built in 
India. He was also Chairman of Howrah Insurance 
Company Ltd. (1941), Arati Cotton MOUIs Ltd. (1946) 
and the Great India Steam Navigation Company 
Ltd. (1945). 

But his most remarkable achievement was the 
establishment of Asia Drug Co.~& large medicine 
manufacturing uniland Das Sugar CXirporation both 
of which were established in 1942. In 1943 he 
planned a motor car manufacturing factory and a 
steel factory but the Government objected to both 
proposals. The turning point in this direction was the 
establishment of Arati Cotton Mills which was 
inaugurated by Dr. Syamaprasad Mukheijee in 
1946. 

In 1947 his Bank failed due to unavoidable 
circumstances like economic crisis, partition of India 
etc. Two years earlier he had presented a draft plan to 
the Bengal Government regarding Agriculture and 
allied activities, maintenance of national defence and 
internal peace-reorganisation of police, army and 
navy etc., regarding education and administration, 
and lastly, proposal concerning industry and 
commerce. But the Government paid lio hei^ to it 

In 1961 when Dr. B. C Roy visited Dasnagar he 
asked for a vacant land for the establishment of West 
Bengal branch of the Central Training Institute 
(Under the Union Ministry of Labour). Dr, Roy also 
•iked for some additional land in order to buUd up 
•n industrial estate. Shri Dass at once agreed to the 
proposal and an area of about one hundred bighas on 
the western side of Dasnagar was given to the 
Government 

Shri Ahunohan in order to build ti^ a self sufiident 
modem town at Dasnagar established a post office, a 
school, a ho^ital building, a tempte and a sports 
ground. In the middle of the sixties acute economic 
depression. tiien raging throughout the country 
m^ its uppact felt also on Dasnagar itself. Due to 
labour trouble and countrywide industrial depres¬ 
sion, work was sil^iended in India Machinery Co. 
Arati Cotton Mills was closed down forcibly in 1968. 
Latnonitwas, howevor,nfctionalisedin 1971 by the 
Natkmal Textile Cmpontion (N.T.C). By 1956 Asia 
Drug Co. lutd also crmfe to a stand stk The Central 
Goverpoient took over the management of India 
Machinery Cb. on 25 Novonber, 1972 nearly two 


years after Shri Dass's death. Shri Dass was also 
connected with many social organisations and clubs. 
He had also written his autobiography in Bengali. He 
is survived by his wife, three sons and live daughters. 
He died on 30 December, 1969 at t he age of seventy- 
six. A railway station was inaugurated in 1971 in 
Dasnagar~it was named after him-elforts were 
made in 1971 to name it ‘Shramiknagar' but except 
these one or two eflorts the entire set up of Dasnagar 
was on the verge of oillapse after Shri Alamohah's 
death with no signs of recovery. 

'Amar Jeeban, Alamohan Doss' Dasnagar--A 
Dream Turns Nightmare, artide bySomdaita Mandat 
in Amriia Bazar Fatrika Sunday Magazine April 12, 
198!: Statesman. 

AM 11 BaNDOPADHYAYA 


DAS. AMALPRABHA (1911- ) 


Amalprabha was bom at Dibrugarh on 12 Novem¬ 
ber, 1911. Her father, Dr. Harekrishna Das (1875- 
1958), was a Government servant in the Medical 
Department and retired as Civil Surgeon in 1927 
while her mother, Hemaprabha Das, was the 
Headmistress in Dibrugarh Government Girls High 
School. Originally the family belonged to a village 
nmr Barpeta in the Kammp district and, as 
Amalprabha’s grand&ther came to Gauhati for legal 
practi^ the family permanentiy settled in 
Barpetiapara In Gauhati. 

Having -completed her school education in 
Dibrugarh, Amalprabha passed the Matriculation 
Examinationftom the local Government Girls’ High 
School in 1927. Her fiither admitted her in Bethune 
Girls’ College, Calcutta, with a view to giving her 
education in science. Al the time her dder sister, 
Hottama Das, was dudying medicine in Calcutta 
Medical CoU^. Afto* passi^ Intermediate Science 
Examination in 1929, she .1^ for Banaras Hindu 
University for the D^|ree course in Science but due 
to disturbances in the University following the Chdl 
Disobedience Movement of 1930 Amatyrabha 
returned to Ghiuhati arid engaged heraelf in Congress 
work. However,afterayearjft^went to Cateutta and 
joined the Scottish Cluirch Colk^ freun where die 
obtained the B.Sc. Degree in 1933. Two years tader 
she took M.S& Degree in Applied ChemisUy td 
Calctttta Univeiaity. On her return to Gauhati she 
joined the Chemical Laborat^ adiidi her fiither 
had started as a private eot^rise to produce certain 
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drugs. But the institution did not last long as her 
father was deeply engaged in the Congress 
movement. 

It may be mentioned that the Government of 
Assam had suspended in 1930 the pension of Or. 
Harekrishna Das on account of his participation in 
the freedom struggle. However, the Congress 
Coalition Ministry of Assam restored the pension in 
1938 and paid the entire arrear money which Dr. Das 
donated to a few constructive work centres which he 
set up and placed under the charge of his daughter,' 
Amalprabha. . 

Meanwhile, Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Assam in 
1934 in connection with Haryan work had an abiding 
influence on Amalprabha, for Gandhiii stayed with 
Dr. Harekrishna Das and this aflQrded the young 
lady to come in close contact with Gandhiii. 
Thereafter, the residence of Dr. Das turned into a 
centre of Congress activities, specially constructive 
programmes, and Amalprabha was drawn to them 
very closely. In 1941 she offered individual 
Satyagraha for which she was sentenced to six weeks’ 
simple imprisoiunent Durirq; the Quit India 
Movement she was demined for a year as a security 
prisoner and, after release, she became a home 
internee at C^uhati for some time. 

Amalprabha’s keen interest in constructive work 
began in 1939 when she underwent a course of 
training in Gramodybg at Wardha. Except the 
interruption caused bylier jail terms she had devoted 
herself to various constructive works. Her 
involvement in them became deeper when Gandhyi 
visited Assam in 1946 and stayed in the Sarania 
Ashram in the outskirt of Gauhati which was set up 
by Dr. Harekrishna Das and put under the charge of 
Amalprabha. Over the years she has trained in the 
Ashr^ many batches of girl workers mostly from 
tribals, orpHans and other weaker sections of the 
society. On her own initiative she established in 
Gauhati a Sarvodaya centre and a Bhoodan mandal. 
The workers train^ there are sent to various places 
to propagate the message of Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 
Ainalprabha has.ciosely associated herself with the 
Kasturaba Gandhi National Trust and Bhoodan 
Movement specially after 194S. Amalprabha is 
reckoned in India as a prominent constructive 
worker in reaction of which she was recipient of 
the Jamnahd Award in 1981. She was awarded 
PatbnasHree by the Government also but she 
declined it as, in her opinion, the award was 
incompatible with her work in the Sarvodaya field. 

A sinner, Ama^iabha resides with her elder 
sister, who is a medi^ practitioner, in a small house 
dose to the old residmiw of her father. Her share of 


the paternal property in the downtown Gauhati has 
been gifted for use as.a centre ai constructive work 
induding a library consisting puMkations on the 
teachings of Gandhpi and Vinobail FraiMrodied, 
she lives a simple lUe and is highly refracted by aU 
sections of the sodeQr. 

Wio ‘s Wio brought out in thelnttmationai Women 
Year, 1975; Report of the Inquiry Committee qf 
Freedom-Fj^tm published by the Government, 1979; 
Prakash, a periodiailcftlu Assam Publication Beard. 

Satish Chandra Kakati 


DAS, BAMACHAIAN (1907- ) 


Professor Bamacharan Das was bom on 7 March, 
1907 in an aristocratic family of Cuttadc His parents 
took keen interest in his early education. From 
childhood he exhibited a deep sense of responsibility 
towards his studies. As a result, he passed 
Matriculation in First Division in 1928. In those days 
the Ravenshaw College was the only college in the 
region and he joined it He passed intermediate in 
Arts in First Division in 1924 and in 1926 he passed 
B.A (Hons) also in First Division. In 1929 he passed 
M.‘a in Mathematics from the SdeiKx College of 
Patna University. Later, he went to England and 
obtained B.A (Hons) from the London University 
also in l^st Class (1931). Professor IXu, throughout 
his student career, was an example to his 
fellowstudents. 

He did not confme himself to text books alone. He 
was taking keen interest in sports and outdoor life. So 
much so, he obtained a Pilot’s licence whm he was in 
England. He maintained his interest in flying for a 
very long time. He was an active member of the 
Orissa Hying Qub, Bhubaneswar during the fifties. 
His interest in various sports was equally high. As a 
teacher, he would inspire his students to^enagage 
themselves in various games and sports. He hims^ 
was a keen player of tenms. 

He started his career as a teacher in Mathonatics 
intheG.B.B. Collie, Muzaffiupur. He shifted to the 
Sdence Collide, Patna in 1931: There was no 
separate province for Orissa and it was a part rtf Bihar 
till 1936. &i Das worked m the Piina Science 
College till 1936, the year in whidi the (Myas got a 
separate province. Thereafter, he came to the 
Ravenshaw Coll^ Cuttack as ’Professor of 
Mathematics. He served the Ravenshaw CoU^ 
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with unique distinction till 1951. Professor Das took 
keen interest to popularise Mathematics among tus 
students. There were no books in Oriya on the 
suhiea. (hie of the great contributions he had made 
to the field of education in Orissa was to write a 
number of books on Mathematics in. Oriya. it was a 
difficult task, but he did a grand job. 

He served in the Orissa Educational Service as the 
Prindpal of the Samant Chandrasekhar Oillege, 
Puri, and the Ravenshaw (College. As an 
administrator, he had the reputation of being tough. 
His main objective was to maintain discipline in the 
educational institutions and there should be no 
compromise on this issue. However, whenever there 
were occasions for sympathy and compassion. 
Professor Oas would not hesitate to offer them in 
plenty. His students would remember with gratitude, 
the love and affection they received from him. He 
was, in the real sense, the friend, guide and philo* 
sopher for them. 

He had the opportunity to study the problems of 
Orissan education in detail. As the Director of Public 
Instruaion, he moved throughout the province and 
met the cross-section of people. He realised that 
Orissa needed not only more educational institu¬ 
tions, their quality should also be improved. He did a 
very good job as the member of the Senate of the 
Patna University, Utkal University and as the Vice- 
C3iancellor of the Sambolpur UniversiQr. As the 
Chairman of the Clommittee for Opening New 
Colleges in Orissa (1977-79) he opened a new 
dimension in the field of expansion of higher 
education in this province. 

Professor Das served as a member of the Orissa 
Public Service Commission, Mdmber of the Orissa 
Pay Commissioi^ President of the Orissa 
Mathematical Society, and as Chairman of various 
college Governing bodies. In all these assignments, 
he poured out his attention and total interest as few 
others would do. That is the reason why he had been 
accqited by all, without the slightest hesitation. 

He had been on a delation to a Session of the 
Unesco on Education held at Karachi 1961. His 
contribution to different journals speaks of his 
scholarship and aptitude for higher learning and 
research. His research students adore him. 

Professor Das takes sincere interest in the cultural 
life ci Orissa. He was the ^ding force behind the 
Kala\^kas Kendra of CuttacL For ten years Le. 1964 
to 1974^ he devoted his tkne and energy to make the 
Kala Vikas Kendraapioneoing cultural organisation 
^ the province. During this period, the Kendra shot 
into promunenoe and was the main centre for culnual 
acthdties of this regioiL Profe^or Das inspired the 


artists of the Kendra to visit different parts and create 
dimost a kind of cultural renaissance. Considered in 
the <»ntext of the socio-economic conditions of the 
region, this was indeed a ^eai achievement. 

Of no less importance, was the contribution of 
Professor Das to the field of physical activities. He 
was the Vice-President of the Orissa Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation during 1955-1969. As a sports enthusiast, he 
combined in him the art of an artist with the zeal of 
an educationist. 

Professor Das has a happy family and some ol his 
children have made mark in their respective spheres 
of activity, including the All India Services. Like a 
captain of a ship, he knows his job, how to pass over 
different moments of stress and strain and also 
moments of happiness. This is a great asset in the 
character of Professor Das. This has made him 
cerefree and one has a feeling that ume has left him 
almost untouched. 

Even after retirement. Professor Das bursts with 
his activities spread in different dimensions. His 
interests are varied, therefore, there is little boredom 
in his life. He is always busy with some problem and 
there is little time to look back, let alone for regrets. 

Itl/brmations are collected from unwritten sources 
and personal interview with him. 

K. C. Jena 


DAS, NOHUBHUSAN (1922- 


Bidhubhusan Das hails from an aristocratic family 
of (Cuttack. His ancestors were rich and had worked 
as zamindars. His father was a member of the Indian 
Administrative Service. His uncle, Sri Nityananda 
Kanuiigo was a Minister in the Gentral Government 
and a Governor for a long time. With this 
b^kground, Bidhubhusan Das had little to worry 
about his education and other problems. He had the 
best possible facilities for pursuing his studies. 

Bidhubhusan was a brilliant student Throughout 
his career, he was a first class student He passed his 
M.A in English from the Patna University. He had 
his D.Utt from Chdbrd and A.M. from the Columbia 
University. With these rare attainments in the 
flCT demig field, he was uniquely equipped to be the 
Professor of English ui the Ravenshaw Colii^, 
Cuttack. Inddentally, the Ravenshaw CoU^ was 
the only coll^ in Orissa where Post-Graduate 
education in English was available. He was the 
SonepurProfessorofEnglish from 21 January, 1957. 
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Professor Das was a brilliant and successful 
teacher. His students loved him and admired him. 
His classes were never to be missed. He was 
successively Principal of the Ravenshaw .College, 
Principal of the Ranchi College and Professor of 
English in the Tribhuban University of Nepal. In all 
these posts, he showed unique quality of learning 
and administration. These posts were not only 
challenging but also interesting for him. Wherever 
he had gone, he succeeded in creating a band cd* 
admirers. 

He was the youngest Director of Public 
Instruction of Orissa. He joined this post on 1 
October, 1968 and continued till April 1980. As the 
Director of Public Instruction, he had to play a major 
role in framing the educational policy of Orissa. 
During his time, Orissa was exposed to a new kind of 
experience in Education. Not only thei^e was rapid 
expansion of colleges but there was qualitative 
improvement in the system. Professor Das was a 
man of great discipline. In Orissa, as in other parts of 
the country, there was a tendency of declining 
standards. During the seventies, Orissa was passing 
through political and social problems on a 
unprecedented scale. This had its impact on the 
schools and colleges. Professor Das tried to see that 
educational institutions remained, as far as possible, 
away from these changes. 

Professor Das had attended a number of national 
and international seminars and conferences. He is 
reputed to be a convincing speaker and his 
assessment of situations exhibits a high sense of 
correct analysis. In Orissa, where political winds 
blow with every change in the cloud, it must have 
been a difficult task for Professor Das to head the 
educational system of the province. Successive 
Ministries and Education Ministers tried to put their 
pressure and bring about as many changes as 
possible. Professor Das had to adjust to these 
problems. Sometimes, he came in the unpleasant 
look of the politicians and suffered for it. At one 
stage, he was to remain away from the post of the 
Director of Public Instruction and be confined to the 
State Institution of Education, Orissa. 

Professor Das is a great admirer of talent He used 
to discover talent in his students and encouraged 
them in different fields. Special mention may be 
made about his literary contributions. He along with 
some of his dedicated students, published a literary 
magazine - Prcynya. 

This magazine, though short-lived, occupied a 
significant place in the history of Oriya literature. 
Professor Das has contributed a number of research 
papers in his subject to different joomals of the 


country ^ outside. He had been the President of 
the All-India English Teachers' Assodation. 

Professor Das was member of the Syndicate, 
Senate and Academic Council of the Utkal, 
Berhampur and Sambalpur Universities, hi these 
capacities, he not only had a free hand to recruit 
excellent teachers for these Universities, but also lay 
the guide lines for academic and general 
administration of these Universities. Thus, Professor 
Das remained as the main force behind the 
Government, non-Govemment and university 
education in Orissa. In whatever field he remained, 
he left his clean and prestigious mark of intelligent 
and hon^t thinking. That is the main reason for 
Professor Das to be remembered by all including his 
dear students. 

Professor Das is a keen student of cultural 
activities. He took interest in the local forms of 
dance, music and ait He was closely connected with 
several associations and organisations which took 
part in such cultural activities. More c^en than not, 
he was seen with students and scholars who carried 
out research in this area. 

Professor Das is happily married. His wife Mrs. 
Prabhatnalini Das is the Professor and Head of the 
Department of English, Utkal University. One of his 
daughters is serving in the Indian Foreign Service. 

Irtfomations are collected from unwritten sources 
and personal interview with Shri Bidhubhusan Das. 

K. C, JO^A 


DAS, DURGA (1900-1974) 


Durga Das, journalist, author and nationalist .was 
bom at village Aur, in district Jullundur, Puqjab, on 
23 November, 1900. His father was the Headmaster 
in the village school, but the other relatives were in 
business. His was a secular Khatri family and his 
father was influenced by the Sanatan Dharam. He 
had his early education at Middle School, Rahan; he 
passed his Matriculation from Sain Dass Angk)- 
Sanskrit High School at Jullundur, and his B. A from 
D.AV. College, Lahore. The social and political 
climate at Lahore influenced him, he joined the 
religious debates and political lectures at Bradlau^ 
HalL The ^>eech of Sarojiiti Naidu, in 
particular, hi^ly influenced him and he Started 
spendmg his pocket allowance on purdnsing a copy 
of the Tribune. Ihe study of the Tribune, created in 
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him a keen desire to be a journalist. K. C Roy was hts 
mentor who trained him for journalistic career and 
he was enrolled as a parliamentary reporter at the 
time of Puryab Disturbances in 191V with the 
Associated Press of India. He was now on road to a 
long journalistic career and gradually acquired sharp 
perception of the national movement, which not 
only thrilled him but he became the interpreter oi the 
national politics and wrote feelingly about it from the 
angle of an insider. However, he was not swept by 
emotions and was objective in his approach tamen 
and politics of his times. A reading of his autobio¬ 
graphical work. From Curzon to Nehru .^ter, makes 
it clear that he was capable of giving his readers the 
flavour of the times and as the book progresses, the 
images of important leaders of the national 
movement come vividly to the mind of the reader. 
He made a fine blend of history, politics and personal 
memoirs. He married Shrimati Rattan Devi in 1919. 
In 1927, he was elected as a member of Simla 
Municipal Committee and was successful in getting 
some concessions for the porters and the rikshaw- 
pullers. in 1921, he established rapport with 
Mahatma Gandhi, who agreed to admit Durga Das 
to the closed door meetings of the Congress Subjects 
Committee, on the eve of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 

His career, spread over fifty-five years, fell into 
four distinct phases. He was with the Associated 
Press of India, now known as the Press Trust of 
Indi^ from 1919 to 1937 and was its Chief 
Parliamentary' Correspondent, ace newsman and 
editor. Thereafter, he worked as a newsman (Special 
Representative), feature writer and leader writer of 
The Statesman of Calcutta and Delhi from 1937 to 
1943; he was posted first in Lucknow and in 1942 
moved to New Delhi as The Statesman's first Indian 
representative at the Centre with the status of a 
Senior Assistant Editor. He became Joint Editor and 
political columnist of the Hindustan Times in April 
1944 and Chief Editor of the paper in 1957. He 
founded lNFA(lndia News and Feature Alliance)on 
14 November, 1959 following retirement from the 
Hindustan Times and was its managing Director, 
Editor-in-Chief and political columnist. Ten years 
later, he also founded The States. 

The whole country and the world was his beat. 
Almost yearly, he travelled throughout India and did 
a score of trips to foreign lands, beginning with his 
lour of Europe in the summer of 1931. these visits 
included three round-tl^-world trips in 1950, 1957 
and 1967. He met top world personalities during 
these visits, among them five British Prime 
Ministers, three US Presidents, t!iree Brime 


Ministers of Japan, two C'i»jmcellon> of West 
Germany, two Chairmen of the Soviet Union and 
PresideniN fito and Na.sser. He had the unique 
distinction among .|ournalist.s of having run a weekly 
political column for twenty-nine years; first as 
Political Diary' by lns.il, then Edaor s Note Book in 
Ihi’HniJuAitin Time\, and finally Political Diary in his 
capacity a> l:ditor-in-C'hiel of iS/A. Since his 
political column was syndicated by INFA to scores 
of dailies published in English and Indian languages, 
he had the largest icadeiship among columnists, 
running to several millions, fhe Gandhi-lrwin Pact 
of March 1931 and the bomb thrown in the Central 
As.scmbly chambci by Bhagat Singh and his 
associates were among his world scoops. 

He toured the couniiy in 1922-23 with the Lee 
Comnii.ssion on civil services in India and earned 
from Lord Lee the tribute that his reports were up to 
the highest standard ol l-lcet Street. His sketch on the 
members of the Simon Reform Commission 
deflated the body at a psychologically important 
moment. In 1938 he helped to save a political crisis in 
UP by quiet mediation between the Governor, Sir 
Harry Haig, and the Premier, Pandit Pant. He 
forecast Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s succession to Prime 
Ministership eight years before it occurred. Durga 
Das observed four principles as a journalist. He was 
fair and objective in reporting, informative and 
analytical in feature writing, constructive in editorial 
comment, and a channel for communicating the 
voice of dissent to the corridors of power in his role as 
a political columnist He cultivated a style that was 
easily comprehended by the average reader. Profes¬ 
sional honours came to him in various forms. He was 
the first Seaetary of the Press Gallery Committee of 
the Central Legislative Assembly set up in mid¬ 
thirties and Chairman of the Committee for over a 
decade after independence. He was Chairman of the 
first Press Consultative Committee set up in India by 
Premier Pa.’il in UP in 1938, President of All India 
News-paper Editors' C6nfercnce 1959-60, a member 
of the Small Newspapers Inquiry Committee, set up 
by the Government of India, and founder-President 
of the Press Club of India for three years (1959-62). 
The creation of the Press Gallery COmmittee and the 
Press Clu b was due to the initiative he took as a result 
of his study of the working of Parliamentary and 
Press institutions in the West in 1931. He was a 
member of the Press Council for seven years and had 
the distinction of representing the working editors in 
the first (Council and the proprietor editora of small 
newspapers in the second, 

Durga Das was author of India and the iVprid. 

,published by The Hindustan Times in 1958, and of 
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India from Curzon to Nehru 4fter published by 
Collins of Britain in 1969. He was Editor of the book 
Gandhi m Cartoons and of ten volumes of Sardar 
Hat el's Correspondence 1945-50 (6,000 pages) 
published by the Nav^ivan Trust of Ahmedabad. 

His love for the profession found culmination 
when he founded in 1969 the Durga Das Ratan Devi 
Trust to give five annual Durga Ratan Awards for 
excellence in joumali/m. The Trust was founded 
with royalties earned by Durga Das’ memoirs (India 
from Curzon to Nehru & After), reinforced by a 
substantial part of the provident fundand gratuity he 
received on retirement from Chief Editorship of The 
Hindustan Times. His memoirs, he would say, were a 
gift to him from the profession and in setting up the 
awards he was returning the gift back to the 
profession. He continued to work till his end came 
on 17 May, 1974. Nothing, not even a massive heart 
attack could make him go slow; “Work”, he said, “is 
my only nesha (intoxication) in life”. Rich tributes 
were paid to him on his death. He was described as 
'an Editor of talent and eminence’ by Mr. 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, President of India. Sir 
Michael Walker, British High Commissioner, 
expressed that his unique contribution will always 
remain an inspiring example for those who follow 
him in journalism. 

Durga Das-India From Curzon to Nehru and ^er; 
The States (Fortnightly) No. 1; 25 May-8 June 1974; 
Personal Interview with Mr. Indeijit. Director. INFA. 

Hari Singh 


DAS, HARIHAR (ACHARYA) (1879-1971) 


Acharya Harihar Das, a true “ Acharya” of ancient 
Indian mouldof Orissa of modem times, was bom in 
1879 in the village Shreeramchandrapur Sasan in the 
vicinity^of the famous Sakshigopal temple, and about 
twelve miles north off the temple of Lord Jagannath 
at PUri. Hb lather Mahadev Brahma was a renowned 
person of the locality and his maternal grandfather 
Sri Harihar Mishra was a legal pract'tioner. 

Harihar had his early schooling in a vernacular 
school of his village, and on the completion of this 
study joined the High English School at Pui% 
obtaining a scholarship of Rs. 4 per month, for his 
performance in the Middle Vernacular Examination. 
Subsequently he passed the Matriculation and First 
Arts Examinations and joined the P. L. Course at the 
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instance of his father who desired that following the 
footsteps of his maternal grandfather he should be a 
legal practitioner. However he had no flair for legal 
profession and discontinuing his l^al study he 
joined as a teacher in Puri Zila Sdiool. Later on he 
served as a school teacher in the former Princely state 
of Nilgiri in the Orissa Division of ^ngal 
Presidency, I^ari Mohan Academy at Cuttack, and 
the Vana Vidyalaya at Sakshigopal founded by 
Utkalmani Gopabandhu Das. With the closure of the 
school during the Non-Co-operation Movement, 
following its conversion into a national school, he of 
course ceased to be a professional teacher although 
he remained a dedicated and loving teacher 
throughout his life. During his incarceration at the 
trail of his participation in the Salt Satyagraha and the 
(^it India Movement, he used to teach the 
Satyagrahis in the Hazaribagh jail and jail at 
Berhampur, Drissa. He particularly utilised his 
incarceration in Berhampur prison for delivering 
lectures at a later stage on Bhagavad Gita and 
Upanishads. When at the instance of Mahatma 
Gandhi Utkal Basic Education Association was 
formed he became its President 

Acharya Harihar Das was an impassioned patriot 
and an ardent nationalist The nationalist 
movement and particularly the upsurge of militant 
nationalism at the trail of partition of Bengat had its 
impact on him. The philosophy and activities of 
Aurovinda Ghosh and the revolutionaries of Bengal 
inspired him. Khudiram Bpse, for some time is 
known to have stayed at Cuttack. During these days 
he held training course, for'the youth of Orissa to 
train them in the art and science of resurrectionary 
activities. Harihar Das was one of those with whom 
Khudiram Bose discussed the modus operandi of the 
training course and the strategy for resurrectionary 
aaivities. Besides, Ach^a Harihar Das established 
contact with a revolutionary among teachers, Sri 
Sashibhusan Choudhury of Bengal, who went 
underground and was then a resident of Bhuba¬ 
neswar. Hence quite early during his youth, he 
exhibited patriotic and nationalistic fervour. When 
Gandhyi gave his clarion call to the natiop to join the 
Non-Cooperation Movement, Acharya Harihar 
Das, along with Pandit Nilakantha Das, Pandit 
Gadavarish Mishra, under the leadership of 
Utk^ani Gopaban^u Das,i(wed die movement 
With the commencement of ^t Satyagraha, he tocdt 
leadership of the Satyagrahis ofOrisraand during his 
attempt to mamdacture contraband salt he was ti^n 
into police custody and sentenced to uixl«go 
impiisonrhent at Husaribagh jad. He was released 
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from jail foUwing the Gandhi-Irwin Pact but was put 
behind prison bars once again, following the 
resumption of Satyagraha on the failure of the 
Second Round Table Conference. After the 
suspension of Civil Disobedience Movement and 
the commencement of individual Satyagraha, he was 
at the forefront of the individual Satyagraha and took 
its leadership. the time Gandhyi commenced his 
Haryan tour of Orissa in 1934, Achatya Harihar Das 
was still in prison, and joined the tour only towards 
its end after being released. He joined the Quit India 
Movement in 1942 at the age ofabout sixty-thrcd and 
remained a security prisoner for over two years to be 
released towards the last part of 1944. 

When the Bhoodan and the Gramdan movement 
commenced in the year 1952, Achaiya Harihar Das 
joined the movement and remained very active till 
his health permitted it From the middle of August 
1958, and to be more exact from 15 August, he 
undertook Bhoodan Padayatra and by 1960 he 
covered almost 300 miles, inspite of the fact that his 
eyes were not cooperating with him since 1955. He 
presided oyer the Sarvodoya Sammelan at Wardha 
m 1960. In spite of indifferent health, he continued to 
preach the message of Bhoodan, through Padayatra 
in the relatively backward areas of Orissa, ttli he 
retained his physical fitness. 

Acharya Harihar Das, apart from being an 
Acharya, an ardent patriot and an impassioned 
nationalist, was a great social worker, and social 
revolutionary. The spirit of social work was almost a 
part of his blood, and penetrated into his nerves and 
tissues. However his association with Utkalmani 
Gopabandhu Das intensified his passion for social 
service and self-sacrifice. 

From his school days Acharya Harihar Das had a 
passion for social service and was in the habit of 
disposing off dead bodies at the time of epidemics 
like cholera, and rendering service to the ailing and 
the distress^ at the time of Car Festival at Puri He 
was in the habit of collecting donations for the 
upkeep of rural schools and imparting lessons to the 
illiterates and the adults, throujdt night-schools. He 
was a champion of the cause of emancipation of 
women and took charge of homes for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the widows. 

Achatya Harihar Das was a bitter critic of rigid and 
hide-bound caste system and practice of untoudu- 
biUly. As a matter of faa he todc leadership of the 
Hai^ movement or the anti-untouchabiliQr drive 
in (Mssa and that too much before Gandhgi started 
his own. He even tan the risk of being socially 
ostracised for his anti-untouchat^iy drive, yet he 
thick, to his gun firmly. A Brahmin from an 


onh 9 dox Brahmin village of Puri district, he shed his 
sacred-thread, as he considered it a status-symbol 
and an insignia of artiftcial caste division in the 
society. 

Acharya Harihar Das piactised the Gandhian 
principle of Aparigraha to its logical conclusion. 
Although he participated in the national struggle and 
underwent imprisonment more than once, he did 
never aspire for any political office. By the time he 
breathed his last his only material possessions were a 
simple and unostentatious bedding, a few pieces of 
cloth and a charkha. 

His life's mission was “love and self-less service". 

Acharya Harihara (Otiya) by Udayanaih Sarangi; 
Acharya Harihara (Oriya) by Binod Kanungo: 
Rushrprana Harihara (Onya) by Narahan Swain; 
Jane Yatri (Oriya} by Anadi Nayak, 


B. PRADHAN 


DAS, JATIN (1941- ) 


Painter, poet, and scholar, Jatin Das is one of the 
most outstanding artists in modem India. He was 
boro on 2 Februuy, 1941 in Baripada. a semi'urban 
town in Orissa. The composite culture of Baripada, 
tlw capital of the former princely state of 
Mayurbhatg, moulded the early experiences of his 
childhood. Moreover, Baripada is the home of a 
good number of artists, musicians, photographers, 
and historians. This environment influenced Jatin 
Das and instilled in him a sense of freedom and 
understanding of the world of art. His father 
Gopinath Das encouraged him to pursue the study 
ofan His mother occasionally painted well, while in 
school, and once she won a Japanese doll as a prue. 
Jatin writes that in school he was a wayward son of 
the family, spending time on painting, drawing, 
gardening, listening to music among brothers and 
sisters. While studying at Maharaja Puma Chandra 
College, Baripada, he stood first in the Inter-college 
Youth Festival in Art and thereafter stood first in 
painting in the Inter-University Youth Festival in 
New Delhi, sometime in 1956. He completed inter¬ 
mediate in Science of the Utkai University. 

Jatin ctmipleted a five-year Duiloma in Fine Aits 
from Sir J. J. School of Arts, Bombay and won a first 
class distinction. Later he attended courses in 
Architecture, Colour Photo^phy, ahd the art 
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Dramatics. Throughout this period his study was 
financed by the Kalinga Foundation. Jatin’s 
important grounding as a young professional was in 
the Bhuidbhai Memorial Institute, Bombay. There 
he had a studio amoi^t the studios of eminent 
painters, musicians, dancers and theatre artists of 
India. In particular, he was impressed by the artistic 
success of Hussain, Gaitonde, AaUcazi, and Ravi 
Shanker. Jatin's early paintings displayed in various 
exhibitions in Bombay had remarkable success. And 
this initial success enabled him to make bolder and 
newer experiments in painting and drawing. 
Moreover, his close association with bright and 
famous film makers like Saty^iit Ray, Sukhdev, and 
Benegal provided him with the ideals of artistic 
success. 

In 1966, at the age of twenty-sut Jatin married a 
young Gujarati lady of twenty-five who,had just 
completed her Master's degree in Sanskrit. His 
dau^ter Nandita was bom in 1967. By the time his 
son Sidhartha was born in 1974, the relationship 
with his wife was becoming bitter. Hiey parted in 
1976 and divorced in 1981. In 1968 Jatin shifted his 
studio from Bombay to New Delhi. 

Jatin's teaching assignments in National School of 
Drama and School of Planning and Architecture 
enabled him to exchange ideas with the young 
artists. His extensive lecture tours in U.K., U.S.S.R., 
West Germany, East Germany, and several other 
countries have been very successful. 

In 197!2, a collection, entitled Poems by Jatin Das 
was published in Calcutta by Writers' Workshop. At 
various stages Jatin published poems in Modern 
Indian Poet/y in English Thought. Kavita and Meh/il. 

And the visual presentation of this insistent note is 
symbolically expressed in his painting “Figure in 
Relative Silence". In his subtle delineation of oil on 
canvas, Jatin creates a human figure unique in its 
expressive emotion. His paintings “Figure in Action” 
and “Diagonal Figure" remind us of “Action 
Painting” of American painters like Jackson Pollock, 
Mark Ratho, and Mark Tobey. But Jatin differs from 
these abstract artists by giving shape and form to the 
facial expression of the figure painted. His 
assimilative genius carries with it his distinctive 
originality. We can discern in his art the influence of 
several Western painters. “Two Figures in Red” and 
“Figure in Blue Action", both oil on canvas, express 
emotional values at the expense of outward form and 
colour. In this experimental painting he must have 
received inspiration from Van Gough. Jatin's great 
work, “Two Figures in Orange,” in National Gallery 
of Modem Art, New Delhi, is a splendid example of 
the boldness of composition which constitutes his 


art The concealed emotion of the figures in it is 
intensified by the interplay of a variety of colours. 

Jatin Das shows distinctive continuity in his woit 
by painting several human figures in varied desi|;ns, 
each representing an emotion of intense power. 
Thus, “Two Figures in Crimson” in Academy of Art 
and Culture, Kashmir, “Three Figures” in Jehangir 
Gazdar, Bombay, and “Green Figure” in the 
collection of a commercial firm, give play to his 
Cubist leanings. Das's abstract painting has evoked 
high praise from art critics like Krishnan and Richard 
Bartholomes. The latter points out: “Thought, care 
and attention have made the articulation precise.” It 
is significant that Jatin creates picture planes of 
varying depths by using dark and sombre colours as 
counterpoints. 

Undoubtedly, the paintings of Jatin Das show 
something quite modem in feeling and expression. 
His sketches of “Three Figures” and “Figure in 
Rotation” are simple in rhythm and equilibrium of 
the patterns. We find fascinating designs of form and 
light in “Two Figures in Dark Sky”, “Figures in the 
Sky”, and “Charging Figure.” These show his 
command of light and shade. The forcefulness of his 
brushwork may be seen in “Flying Figure”. It is a 
symbolic representation of the expanding universe 
of twentieth-century life. 

It is si^ificant that his pictures are ideas, not 
representations. There is not only action in the 
drawing, in the spirited rendering of movement, but 
there is life also in colour. And at a veiy early age he 
has turned his powers to delicate craftsmanship. This 
has given him confidence in his work. He has 
organised one-man shows of his paintings in almost 
all the mqjor cities in Inuia and abroad. We may 
make particular mention of some of these shows in 
Kumar Gallery, New Delhi; Taj Art Gallery, 
Bombay; City Museum and Art Gallery, Birming¬ 
ham; ^mmonwealth Institute Art Galleiy, 
London; and Surya Gallery, West Germany. 

Jatin's mosaic murals, cement murals and egg 
tempera murals are in great demand now. His 
collections are displayed in National Gallery 
Modem Art, New Delhi; Dahlem Museum, Berlin, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington D.C; Abbey 
Grey Foundation, lllionis, and several other private 
and public collections all over the world The 
publication of several editions of lithograph and 
serigraph of his paintings like ‘Ttise of the Seated 
Figure” show the popularity of his art Apart from 
this^ his workmanship in fok art is wdl-recggnised. 
He has made a fantastic collection of Orissan folk art 

Jatin Das is a man of deep insight and cool temper. 
His liberal oudook is informed by a sense of justice 
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and scientific obyectivity. Love and compassion 
govern his sensibility. As an artist he is an iconoclast 
and his deep social commitment prompts him to 
paint the human situation. His chid* forte lies in 
painting the human world in its dramatic intensity 
and power. He speaks Oriya, Bengali, Marathi, 
Oitiareti, Hindi and English. This versatility enables 
him to keep good contacts with other artists and art- 
lovers who meet him at his “studio in New Delhi 
Now at the age of forty-three, Jatin looks smart and 
vivadous. With his thick beard and haunting eyes he 
looks impressive, but an inner loneliness* haunts 
him. He devotes his time and energy by enriching the 
content and novelty of his paintings. It is hoped that 
in the fuUire his success will reach greater heights. 

His letter to the author, 17 November, 1981; 
Brodture published by Hutheesing visual Art Centre, 
Ahmeddbad on II Mardt, 1979; Brochure published 
by Kumar Gallery, New Delhi, 22 March, 1978; 
Brochure published by Tqf Art Gallery, Bombay, 4 
December, 1973; Review in Times of India and The 
StateStnan. 


D. K. Ray 


DAS, JUANANANDA (1899-1954) 


Jibanananda Das spent roost of his life in the 
Tagore-dominated p«iod (tf B^igali literature. 
During the late twenties of this century, a group of 
poets tried to free themselves from the 
overwhelming influence of Tagore. The noted 
among them were Ih-emendra Mitra, Buddhadev 
Basu, Achintya Kumar Sengupta, Jubanashva 
(pseudonym of Manish Ghatak), Nazrul Islam, and 
lastly, Jibanananda Das. The other notables like 
Bislmu De, Sudhindranath Dutta, Amiya 
Chakraborty and Samar Sen impressed the readers a 
bit later. Never loud in his anti Tagorean pronounce¬ 
ments, Jibanananda silently tried, as is eddent in his 
collected essays KavitarKatha (1965), to come out of 
the Tagore-tTKk to express himself more precisely* 
and distinctly, and perhaps more internationally 
than Tagore. 

Born in a devout Brahmo family in Barisal, 
Jibanananda grew in an atmosphere of muted 
elements both scholarly and creative. His &ther 
Satyananda Das was a scholarly sdiool teacher and 
his mother Kusum Kumari a poeL Jibanananda took 


his M.A in &iglish from Calcutta University and 
tau^t English literature in variom colleges in 
Calcutta, Bagerhat, Barisal, Kharagpur and Howrah. 
After serving as a lecturer in City College from 1923 
to 1928 he joined Bagerhat Collide in 1929 and left it 
after three months, only to earn his living on private 
tuition. In the same year he joined Rarajash College, 
Delhi, and again he left it and married 
Labanyaprabha Gupta. Remaining umemployed for 
five years he joined B. M. College, Barisal. In the 
meantime his poetry came into its own and he 
wanted to come to Calcutta to contact publishers and 
editors. In 1947, just before partition, he left Barisal 
for good with his family to stay with his brother 
Ashokananda in South Calcutta. Almost a broken 
man, he got a job in Swaruj - a daily magazine, but 
unfortunately the magazine ceased publication. He 
then went to join Kharagpur College and this time 
also he left the job to look after his sick wife. At last in 
November 19S2 he got a temporary job in Barisha 
College, Behala but he was not made permanent 
there. He Idl it and joined Howrah Girfs College. 
Meanwhile, he was a well-known poet, particularly 
for a sUm collection, 'Banalata Sen'(1359 Signet 
Ed.), among his colleagues and students he earned 
mu(^ respect both as coUe^ue and as teacher. One 
can have a glimpse of the poet's very unstable career 
and mental suffering in his autobiographical novel 
Jalpaihati written in 1948 and later serialised in 
Shiladitya, a monthly magazine (1981-1982). 
Anyhow he was not lucky with his new appointment 
and a tram accident ended his life all on a sudden. 

The traditional influence of a Tagorean creative 
urge (like Tagore’s ‘Jibandevata’, Jibanananda was 
also conscious of his ’power', ’Shakti* or ’Kshamaui’ 
as he s&ys in his poem Anek Akas) the ^ical 
hankering after wine, women and song of the 
middle-age and the romantic nurture of his 
predecessors like Sa^endranath Dutta, Mohitlal 
MiyUmdar, Nazrul Islam and others inspired 
Jibanananda to make his way out with an original 
expression. In his very firstjcollection ofpoemsy/tcim 
Palak (1927), despite adolescent ramblings, Jibana¬ 
nanda discovered his own idiom and peculiar taste of 
a new world in his Nilima where the life-bird was 
seen spreading its wings to cover up all the miseries 
of the post-war world. In his next collection Dhusar 
Pandulipi (1936) he was seen coming out of his 
despair to touch his homeland of green com-field 
sloping gradually to the broad sea-beach of the Bay 
of Bengal He felt the presence of a spirit-a driving 
force, like the Great Romantit^ whk^ refused to be 
dominated by the earth’s uremendous thirst, and 
tried to constnjct a new world more fully, but failed 
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M the more powerful impulse of sex captured him. 
Poems tike ‘Campe’, ‘Niijan Swakshar’, ‘Bodh’, 
‘Mrityur Age' would prove this trapping of life by sex 
or death. Here began the poet's frantic search for the 
mystery of life surrounded by death-signs like 
inflammation of the gland, over-ripe cucumber or 
rotten pumpkin. His deep sense of depth brought out 
a symbol of ‘Owl’ which always stared at the ever- 
changing earth waiting for a new horizon where the 
Ufe-birds would produce future generations to get a 
taste of the nest-life. But still the sense of death was 
never absent And so the poet had to recreate a 
dream-world in Swapner Hate (Dhusar Pandulipi) 
for consolation. 

Poems collected in Rupasi Ban^a (1957) 
published after his death were written during this 
time, and in these one can have a glimpse of his 
dream-world based on ‘Bangladesh (fqmier Bengal), 
which was rich in traditions of medieval Bengali 
literature, particularly of the MangfU Kavyas. The 
subtle detail provided here by the poet definitely 
surpassed Tagore’s Swadeshi songs. Moreover, 
there was ample proof of the poet’s glorious come¬ 
back to the taste and smell and the psychedelic 
charm of love. 

And with this satisfaction Jibanananda started 
wrAing poems in the quarterly magazine, Kavita 
^ted by Buddhadev Basu which were bunched up 
.under the title MahaprithM (1944). Ihmed to an 
urban poet now, Jibanananda became a visionary 
night-walker trekking throi^ centuries from 
ancient Babylon to the Esplanade of modem 
(Calcutta around the Monument and having a taste of 
the continuity of time binding Babylon and Calcutta 
in the same breath. Banalata Sen, his visionary 
heroine, represented the ever-charming eternity, the 
conscioqsness of which sometimes faded but never 
disappeared. 

As Time and Nature went hand in hand in 
Banalata Sen and other poems of this period the poet 
delved deep into the mysteries of nature and sensed a 
strange appetite of it (‘the dark necessity of Nature’ 
-as he says). That appetite within Life away into 
Death and Death gives life a fresh start. Whether that 
appetite was sex or some consuming element 
inherent in man the poet did not bother to know, but 
he wanted a8ea<change in the hearts of men, a new 
consciousness which Suh/ra, Suratyana otSuchetana 
brought out In Sat-u Tatar 7im/r(1948) the poet 
warned himself against all sorts of turbulent state of 
things and bodily pleasures, rampant all around, and 
yearned for the coveted nursing of Nature, for a 
ieelmg ci oneness binding the whole humaniQf. His 
famous poem ‘Dance of Twilight’ indicated a son of 


still-point where the past and future would meet to 
create a new world. 

Besides being a poet Jibanananda vras no mean 
writer of flctioiL His four novels SitHietaha. 
Mafyaban, Sutirtha, and Jalpalhati (1948)-all 
posthumously published, show his power of 
depicting a crushing world m which varieties of men 
and women unfold themselves in sharp outlines to 
reflect about the future of our society. A bit uncon¬ 
ventional in nature, Jibanananda’s fictions fall into 
the type of ‘involuted fiction’ where through some 
clear stoiyline the author gives us an idea of his own 
personality reacting against and developing with 
cross-currents of various events and thoughts. But 
the positive poet is always there with his peculiar 
way of thinking and idioms. Both in his poetry and in 
his novels Jibanananda tried to understand the 
world-perspective and capture the rhythms of 
creation with all its pleasure and pain. Never wholly 
committed to any philosophy, Jibanananda with his 
drawling lines and peculiar idioms and symbols 
reflecting a withering life with his command over the 
heritage of mankind and insight into the inherent 
power of the soothing Nature seemed to us to be 
most modem who came closest to our battered soul 
in a bleak social perspective. His vision of the past, 
present and future-all intermingled in the flowing 
continuity of time and on man’s untiring effort'to 
grow like the Tree of Life over the sea of creation 
containing dark and white waters, cast a sort of magic 
spell over his contemporary poets both old and 
young. He told us in one of his poems (1/10 might’) 
in ‘Bela Abela Kalbela ': ‘Within the mornings noons 
richer stars 1 have known/Lies ail that there is to be 
known’. And the post-Jibanananda poets took th^ 
limit of getting their knowledge deeper and deeper 
into the darkest enquiries of existence. 


Jibanananda Das' own works. Poems; Jhara Palak, 
1924; Dhusar Pandulipi, 1936; Aiahaprithivi, 1944; 
Sat-ti Tatar Tmir, 1948; Banalata Sen, 1952; 
Sreshtha Kavita, 1954; Rupasi Bangla, 1957; Bela 
Abela Kalbela, 1969; Fictions : Sudarsana, 1973 
Mafyaban, 1973; Sutirtha 1384;Jalpaihati, written in 
1948, Serially published in Shiladitya, 1981-82; 
Jibanananda Daser Gabpa, 1973; Colletdion of 
Essays: Kavitar Katha, 1955; Ekti, Nakshatm Ase, 
Ambiii Basu, 1965; Jibanananda Das: A biograpfy by 
Gopal Ray, 1971; Jibanananda-a Special number, 
Aipyukh, 1954; Kavita, 1954; Uttamtri, 1954; Kavi 
Jibanananda by Sat\jay Bhattadtar^ya, 1970; 
Jibanananda Das by Chidananda Dasgupta, Sahitya 
Akademi, 1972; Rabindranath, Samasamey/ 0 
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Jibanananda, an artude by Ujfai Kumar Mq/umdar, 
1974, included in E Manihar, 1982. 


Ujjal Kumar Majumdar 


OAS« MANORAMJAN (1921- ) 

Manoranjan Das was bom of Hindu parents on 25 
July, 1921 at Jharkotapatna in Cuttack district, 
Orissa. His father's name was Artabandhu Das and 
mother was Shrimati Sulochana Devi. He comes of a 
respectable Hindu Kayastha family. In the days of 
Maharatta raids and occupation his forefathers 
settled in many villages including Jharkotapatna. 
The family had an agricultural background. Some 
members of the family are in Government services. 
He married Shrimati Kustim Kumari Das on 6 May, 
194S. Now he has one son and three daughters. 

In 1940 he passed H.S.C. from Kujang High 
School where his father served. He got his 
graduation degree f rom Utkai University in 1946. He 
completed his LL.B. course in 1953. He was very 
much influenced by the theatres of his father in his 
early days. Later his school teacher Anand Babu 
influenced him a lot and helped him to build a strong 
character. 

While u student in college, he started writing plays. 
He was seriously attracted towards theatre. His play 
Joubana was staged by professional theatre 
Annapurna in 1948 when he was.a student. His 
another play ‘Kabi Samrat Upendra Bharya’ was 
staged by Onssa Theatre of Kabichandra Kali 
Charan Patnaik. In those days it was performed 
successfully for one hundred nights. Das is 
considered as the pioneer of new theatre movement 
in Orissa. He started this new movement under the 
aegis of'Jana Sanskruti Sangha’, United Artists and 
Snyani'. He served for a short period in Orissa 
Secretariat in 1946-47. In 1947 he joined A.1.R New 
Delhi as a sub-editor of News Services Division. He 
leh the Job after a year and came back to Orissa. For 
^ut ten years thereafter he took various 
engagements such as business, fUro makingandlegal 
practice. He is the dialogue-director of the Film 
'Amari Gaon Jhia'. He was co-Director and oo- 
Screen Play Director and dialogue Director of *Kedar 
Goiui'. In 1958 he agm joined in A.LR Cuttack. He 
retired from there as a Senior Drama Producer in 
1982. From 1974 to 1980 he was on deputation for 


holding the post of Secretary of Orissa Sahitya 
Akademy, Orissa Sangita Nataka Akademy and 
Lalita Kala Akademy. He is considered as the doyen 
of modem Oriya drtuma for his outstanding 
contribution to Oriya drama. He has received 
Central Sangita Natak Akademy Award, 1981 for 
play-writing. Central Sahitya Akademy Award, 1971 
for his play 'Aranya Fasat', Orissa Sahitya Akademy 
Awaid, 1964 for his play X'hoia Naiak \ and ‘Orisaa 
Sangita Natak Akademy Award for his total 
contribution in field of piay-writing. At present he is 
working as a Senior Fellowship awaidee by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, Government of 
India. 

Formerly he was a member of the executive 
committee of Central Sahitya Akademy, Central 
Sangita Natak Akademy, an executive member of 
Orissa Sangita Natak Akademy. He was also the 
Seaetaiy and Vice-President of Utkai Sahitya SamRj. 
He has’been felicitated by most of the important 
cultural organisations of the State. 

The followings are his contribution to Oriya 
drama. These are Jauban (1945), Kabi Samrat 
Upendra Bhaiya (1945), August Na (1947); hwd 
Jagabandhu (1949); 4gom/ (1950); Aparadh {1951); 
Chota Natak (1953); Sagar Manthan (1964); Nan 
(1966); Maha Sumudra (1967); Janmamau (1968); 
Banahansi (1969); Aranya /■'u.w/ (1970); Amrutasya 
Putrn (1972); Katha Ghoda (1974); Urmt (1974). 
Abaieahikar Swapna (1975); Sabda Lipt (1976), 
Klanta Pnyapau (1980i, Natya Guchha (1980); 
Biturka Aparadna (1980); Nandika Ketan, 
Mcfhodadhi. Seemara Arapare (1982-83); some of 
Ihesi* plays are translated into English, Hindi and 
Benjs;aii l^guages. Some of his plays are prescribed 
in 1..A., B.A and M.A courses of various 
universitjes. 

He is a white-skinned, tail maiL He uses 
spectades..-He uses pant and shirt His muiners are 
gentle. He follows simple livir^ 

Personal contdet with Manoraqfan Das, 

Buayananoa Singh 


DASH. NILAKANTHA (PANDIT) (1884-1967) 


I^dit Nilakantha Dash was bora on S August^ 
1884 in Sri Ramchandrapur Sasan, just-ooe 
kilometer northwards of S^higopal tennple and 
sixteen kilometers from J^annath. Puri. Hig^hther 
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Ananda Oash wasjust a poor fanner whereas one of 
his ancestors Mukund Oash was a renowned 
Sanskrit scholar. His mother watralw an ordinary 
housewife though hailing from a ridi family. Sri 
Dash was born at a time of strong national 
awakening. But for Orissa, particularly Uie rural 
Orissa there was rigid social customs and fanatic 
prejudices shed over orthodox Brahmins and caste 
Hindus. The social status of this Brahmin 
community in Puri district vras highly esteemed 
although the economic condition was deteriorating 
day by day. They had landed property gifted by the 
Gitlapati kings of Orissa but due to idleness they were 
gradually loosing such properties. Nilakantha 
married Radhamani Devi at the age of twenty-one 
when he was having his Entrance Exammation only 
ten days ahead. He got two sons and five daughters in 
quick succession of whom two daughters died in 
their early age. 

In the early years of his school education in Puri 
Zilla School and later in Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School he came in contact with Gopabandhu Das. 
the jewel of Orissa, Godavarish Mishra and Harihv 
Das, a village inmate later known for Gandhian 
ideology and involvement in Bhoodan movement. 
During this period he came in contact with 
Nagendranath Rakshit, a rebel student leader from 
Calcutta who had gone underground during the 
terrorist movement against British rule and partition 
of Bengal in 190.S. Later he came in intimate contact 
with the Bengal movement as a post-Graduatc 
student in Calcutta university during 1909-11. He 
did his M. A. in philosophy. It would have been easier 
for him to secure a lucrative job. But he had taken a 
vow on the bank of river Bhargabi under the 
leadership of Pandit Gopabandhu Das not to go for 
Government service and to serve the nation and try 
for its emancipation and upliftment With this end in 
view, he started an ideal s^ool at Satyabadi in 1909 
to prepare students for higher responsibilities of the 
society. This school under the direct guidance of 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das was an ideal instihition as a 
centre of multi-faceted activities in Orissa including 
sociocultural and socio-political work programmes. 
Nilakantha Dash was the head of this institution 
from 1911 to 1918 till the headship vas rotated and 
given to Pandit Godavarish hfish^ hri fellow 
compatriot This was tHe time for raising voice for 
unification of Orissa and working hard to bring 
national awarencess among people. 

Pandit Nilakantha had excelient zeal for soda! 
reforms as he had no love for caste and creed. He 
op«ily revolted agdnst urdmichahility, rigid 
Brahminism, and shiuiar mber undesirable social 


taboos and introduced community dining among aU 
castes wfaidi was simply unbelievable at that tim& 
This created a commotion among orthodox 
Brahmins of the hxxitity who assembled in 1912 to 
avenge upon young Nilakantha Darii by sodaUy 
boycotting him. They went to the extent of setting 
fire to the thatched house of Satyabadi High School 
But Mlakantha remained undaunted amidst all 
these miseries. He was consequently known and 
recognised as a social refoimer in Orissa because of 
his firm stand and conviction. To propagate his ideas 
he wrote a number of essays which too created 
sensation among the elites of Orissa. Pandit was 
studiously absorbed in study and writing in those 
days. As a result of this he wrote a number of bo<dcs 
and papers including a Kavya r^ely Ifonorfce which 
still gives a challenge to the ari of making poetry in 
both of its form and thematic concept He wrote 
essays on Vedic life and adopted several kavyas from 
the English Victorian poets. His kavya KharmeUt, a 
kavya totally based on the heroic achievements and 
love of Emperor Kharavela, a great fighter of Kalin^ 
in the 1st century B.C speaks of his great patriotic 
attitude. The combination of glorious history with 
subtle imagination gives to his poetry a charming 
romantic flavour. His attempts to introduce reform 
in Oriya scripts also caused concern in tte literary 
world of Orissa. His scholarship attracted Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee who invited him to work in 
Calcutta University as the Professor of Oriya and 
Comparative Philology, which he joined in 
September, 1920. But after three months of his stay 
he quitted the University and joined Non- 
Cooperation Movement in 1921. 

Sri Dash was elected to Central Legislative 
Assembly in 1923 as a member of the prochanger 
group of the Indian National Congress. He was 
elected more than once to the Delhi University Court 
which he served until 1930. He joined the historic 
Sait Movement in his State same year and was jailed. 
Here in the jail at Hazaribagh he wrote a paper on the. 
‘Ideal and outlook in Education* which was read in 
the Benaras session of All Asia Educational 
Conference in 1931. As an old assodate of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Vithal Bhai Patd, BuUabhai Desai, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah in the Old Cential 
L^;islative Assembly, Pandit Dash earned a good 
deal of popularity not only in parliamentuy pieties 
but in his own province which elected him Pi^ident 
of Utkal Provincial Congress Cennmittee in 1932. He 
held this ofTice for seven years. 

In the Central Assembly Pandit Dash donan^eda 
sqianue province for Orissa in Eebruary 1927 in 
strong words and unequivocal terms. Aft^ tiie sad 
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demise of Ut*(almani Gopabandhu Das in 1928, • 
Nilakantha Dash was the focal point in Congress 
politics and was the most respected leader. He was 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
proposed Puri session f the Indian National 
Congress in 1932 which was banned just before the 
session. The success of the Congress in 193b 
elections was almost entirely due to his able 
leadership and detennined efforts which led to tne 
formation of the first Congress ministiy under the 
Prime Ministership of Shri Biswanath Das in 1937. 

From 1923 to 1934 he had been to jail as many as 
five times. In 1939 he as the President of U.P.CC, 
made an extensive tour with Subhas Bose 
throughout the province. This was a period of crisis 
for National Congress as leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru were rejecting local 
self governments. But Nilakantha realised that the 
Congress policy of giving up councils and assemblies 
would end in division of India among the Hindus 
and Muslims. Subhas Bose had been able to 
persuade Assam and Bengal leaders to have coalition 
ministry. As a result of this Sri Dash welcomed the 
prospect of a coalition ministiy in Orissa under the 
Mahar^a of Parlakimedi. As a member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly he made serious 
attempts from time to time to make the federal part 
of the constitution of 1935 a success. After the 
disappearance of Subhas Bose Nilakantha left 
Congress Party in 1946 as he was not in good book of 
top Congress leadeis and was facing a strong lobby 
against him in his own State. He formed a party of his 
own named Independent Janasangha. In the first 
election in 1951 he along with some of his followers 
including Pandit Godavarish Mishra were elected to 
Orissa Legislative Assembly and proved himself a 
veiy outstanding member of the opposition. Later 
on he joined Congress party in 1955 at the request of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister. He 
was the Speaker of Orissa L^islative Assembly from 
1957 to 1961. He was respected by all sections for his 
wit, wisdom and intellect 

Pandit Dash retired from politks in 1961 much 
against his will as he was denied a Congress tidcet 
But he was aging veiy fast and was suffering from 
diabetes gradually toi^g towards paralysis. He was 
almdst betfridden. Buthe had never cea^ studious 
habits and was busy in reading and dictating his 
autobiography. His litaary career was unique. He 
edited Mi6aff6am/(NewlKidia)araonthlyj(mmalin 
1934 which was reg^ly published for about seven 
years. Ibis was .follow^ by WIedcfy Naba Bharot 
which again was succeeded by a daily irt the same 
luune in 1940, thougji shortlivecL As an editor he 


combined pews and features with litenuure und 
culture in his esteemed journal thus setting a high 
standard in literary journalism in Orissa. His book 
titled Odia Bhasa OSahio>a, Odin Sahiiyara Kromu 
Parinam (two volumes) are a critical study on (he 
development of Oriya Uteiature and culture. His 
commentaries on Snmat Bhagavm Geefa, preface to 
Jainism and his lectures on cult of Jagannaih 
delivered at Santiniketan later and published as a 
bool^ Odia Dharma OSahitya are erudite discourses 
on the history, philosophy, religion and culture of 
Orissa. 

In his sixties and seventies Pandit NUkaniha Dash 
with his long white beard looked like a saint with eyes 
burning in wisdom. He was very sharp in his reply as 
known by his speeches in Central and Stale 
Assemblies. He had his views and prejudices as well, 
but he was very firm and non-bending in his 
arguments. His memorandum for a separate Onssa 
province, another for formation of a University in 
Orissa and one before the States Reorganisation 
Commission in 1954 are unique documents of 
scholarship and patriotism. But with ail this 
combination of head and heart he was never steady 
in politics. He was free and frank but as politics 
would have been he was less diplomatic. He was 
never shrewd and clicky as a result of which he was 
easily betrayed by his fellow politicians. Perhaps he 
was not very much suited to politics of power. He was 
a worker of the first order and did serve his countiy 
which he thought to be his primaiy duty. A sense oi 
predominating vanity overcast his personality for 
which he never did lie low and was easily 
overpowered by his rival aspirants. As a man he was 
above religious dogmatism and always hated rituals. 
He appreciated Jainism and was a great admirer of 
Dravidian culture of pre-veefre Bharat His contri¬ 
bution to the field of Orisian culture will aiwftys 
be studied and referred to by scholars of alt ages. 
Because of his versatile genius he was appointed as 
the pro-ChanccUor of Utkai University in 1955 and 
was conferred Doctorate in Literature by Utkai 
University and Padma BhuMn by the Prendeni of 
India in 19SS and 1957 respectively. He was giv«i 
Central Sahitya Akademy award for his 
autobiogiaphy in 1963. 

Nilakantha Dash will be remembered in the 
national field as a great scholar, a well-read parlia¬ 
mentarian and an intellectual politician of high 
order. He will be remembered in Orissa as a 
compatriot of Utkalmani Gopabandhu Das and for 
his dedication to national cause. His contribution to 
Utoalure and history of culture will be a matter of 
reference for all scholars working on the subject. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes of him "For half a 
century, Pandu NUakantha Dash has played a 
dominant role in Onssa in the field of potitics as well 
as that oi literature'. Sri Raiendra Prasad, our first 
President says about him that 'Niikantha Dash will 
be remembered for hi.s devotion to work, public 
spiritedness and his qualtiies of head and heart’. Sri 
G. B. Pant, the then Home Minister of India writes 
that ‘Hi.s writing and profound scholarship have won 
him a place of eminence in Oriya bterature and his 
influence m the cultural life and contribution u> 
philosophical thought are bound to be abiding. He 
was a fine example of simple living and high 
thinking. His patriotism was beyond question’. 

NUakantha expired on 6 November, 1967 and 
with him the fourth luminary of the five Satyabadi 
lamps extinguished. 

Literary works by Niikantha Dash; especially his 
Atmqfibam, his own writings and speeches; 
proceedings of the Central Legislative Assembly and of 
the Orissa Stale Legislature; articles contributed to 
‘Naba Bharat Encychpeadia India, Voi. 1; Obitupry 
notices. 

N. Satpathy 


DAS, PUSPALATA (1915- ) 


Puspalata Das who began life as a rebel student 
when she was under her teens has varied experiences 
in the freedom-movement, in parliamentary field 
and, more conspicuously, in constructive works. 
Bom on 15 March, 1915 at North Lakhimpur 
Puspalata belonged to a respectable and weU-to^o 
family of Jorhat in Upper Assam. Her father, 
Rameswar Saikia, was a Government servant in the 
Aiaam CivU Service. Her grandfather, Poal Saikia, 
was a patriot who was given a life sentence for his 
coUabotation with Maniram Dewan who started a 
rebellion against the Britishers in 1857 and who died 
in Jorhat jail. 

While in the local school, Puspalata was expelled 
from it because she used to distribute leaflets in the 
villages issued during the Non-Cocqieratioa 
Movement Her father did not ^iprove of her 
conduct and engaged a tutor to prepare Puqialata 
for Matriculation Examination which she pa»ed in 
1928 as a Private candidate. On her express desire 
that she would study in Banaras Hindu University 
and nowhere else she was sent there and joined this 
Univer^ fisim where she passed the Intermediate 
Arts Examination. She then went to Andhra 


University from where she got her B.A. D^ee and 
the M.A. Degree in Political Science in 1939. 
Returning to Gauhati she got herself, admitted in 
Earle Law Gillege, Gauhati, one of the very few girls 
to go for study of Law at that time. However, the 
freedom movement disnipted her study in Law as 
she participated in the ^lyagraha Movement in 
1940. She offered individual satyagraha and was 
arrested in February 1941 but released after a month. 
In the wake of the ^it India Movement of 1942 she 
was arrested in September, from Tezpur, the home 
town of her husband, but she violated the order, was 
imprisoned for six months and subesquendy 
released following the Gandhi-lrwin agreement 

Puspalata was nationalist-minded from iKr 
girlhood years. Though-daughter ai a Government 
servam she engaged herself in oiganising the girl 
students for Congress work. During the “Do or Die” 
movonent in 1942 Puspalata set up in the Darrang 
district a Mrityo Bahiru (Death Brigade) one of 
whom was Kanaklata who died in police firing as a 
group consisting this teen-ager girl and a lew others 
were proceeding to hoist the Congress flag on the 
building of Police Statkm at Dhekiiyuli. 

She was married to Omeo Kumar Das, one of the 
prominent freedom-fighters in Assam, in February 
1942. Her marriage with Das gave her more impetus 
to be deeply involved in political activities sqieciaily in 
constructive works programme in the post-indepen¬ 
dence years. While her husband was confined to 
Assam’s parliamentaiy politics as a member of the 
Assam Assembly and a Minister sl» became a 
member of the Rgiya Sabha from 19S0-19S9. In the 
1967 Gtmeral Election to the Assam Assembly she 
was elected on Congress ticket from Uie Dhekuyuli 
constituency, a constituency which her illusUious 
husband, C)meo Kumar D^ had represented for 
several terms tfll 1967. She was a m«nber of the All 
India Congress Committee where she worited m its 
Women’s Department 

Though Puqralata was in pariiamentaiy sphere for 
some years, her interest in the main was in welfare 
activities relating to women and childiea Smafl 
wonder that in a number of organisations, both at 
natfonal arid State levifls, she was working. The facl 
that she has been associated ovpr the years either as 
chairman or member with Assam Brandi oi the 
Kasturaba National Trust, Assam unit of Um 
B hoodan Board, All India Khadi and Villain 
Industries Board, .Bharat Sewak Sarngj, Gen^ 
Social Welfare Board, Dibrugarfa Urdversity Cenut, 
State Level Rural Reconstruction Implemmitation 
Committee etc. beanwitness to her intense interest 
in welfore adivtties. It seems that, apart from her 
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patriotism, her marriage with a prominent freedom- 
fighter aflbrded her opportunity to participate in 
Congress and other activities quite freely and 
fearlessly. Her education in Banaras and Andhra 
Universities also widened her outlook and brought 
her closer to a number of wt>mcn like Durgabai 
Deshmukh with whom she ^ater worked in 
Parliament and outside. She visited East European 
countries in 1959 as a member of a parliamentary 
delegation which enabled her to study the working of 
some of the women's organisations. 

A well-known writer in Assamese Puspalata 
contributes to newspapers and Journals specially on 
subjects I elating to the freedom-struggle and 
upliftmeni ot women. She takes keen interest in 
gardening and collection of old designs in textiles 
and other arts 

She has permanently settled in Dhekiujuli. 
Darrang district, Assam. 

Report oj the Inquiry of Freedom-Fighters published 
by the Government of Assam (1^79); Who's Who 
(Women oj Assam) brought out during 'the 
International Women year (1975): personal 
knowledge of the Contributor. 

Satish Chandra Kakafi 


DAS, PRARJLLA RANJAN (1881-1963) 

Prafulla Ranjan Das, popularly known as P. R. Das 
was a leading Barrister, eminent jurist, humanist, 
journalist and champion of civil liberties. The 
indomitable Grand Old Man of the Bar with his 
silver white hairs and sparkling eyes had become a 
legendary’ figure for his “charity and advocacy” and 
dominated legal profession for a span of fifty-eight 
years of his life. 

Shri Das, the second son of Late Bhuban Mohan 
Das, a solicitor of the Calcutta High Court was bom 
on 29 April, 1881. His ancestral home was in the 
District of Dhaka, formerly in the province of 
Bengal, now in Elangla Desh. Late C. R. Das, 
aflectionately called by the people in India “Desh 
Bandhu” was his eider brother. Another well-known 
relative is Siddharta Shankar Ray, a formed Chief 
Minister of West Bengal and now a leading Senior 
Advocate of the Supreme Court of India. Shri Das 
married Dorothy, daughter of Dr. Evans, in 
England, and had two daughters and a son who pre¬ 
deceased him. 

Shri Das retxiived his early education in Calcutta. 
In 1^, heleftforEngland to call at the Bar where he 


had published a book of poems entitled Moth and 
The Star. He was called to the Barm 1905. In January 
1906, he was enrolled as AdviKatc of the Calcutta 
High Court. Shri Das describes the story- of his 
enrolment as an Advocate as follows ; “That was 
many years ago, in luct 56 years ago. 1 was led by the 
Registrar, Original side of the Calcutta High Court to 
Mr. Hanngton, sitting in Old Sessions Court. 1 
believe,! took some sort of oath and i was enrolled as 
an Advocate of Calcutta High Court”. (Old 
Memories-Ca/curw High Coun Souvenir- Centenary 
celebration 1862-1962). 

About the memorable personalities at the dawn of 
his career Shri Das says “Sir Francis Maclean was 
then the Chief Justice and O’ Kineuly was the 
Advocate General. Mr. S. P. Sinha was the Standing 
Counsel. I did not see. much of O' Kinealy, but the 
person who captured my imagination was S. P. Sinha 
(l.aler Lord Sinha)” 

Shri P. R Das weathered many storms in his 
career. Although he joined profession in 1906, it did 
not immediately open gates of success for him. 

1 n 1915, he got a very important case of civil nature 
relating to impartible estate in Bhagalpur in which 
Shri P. R Das had opposed his own brother, C. R 
Das, who was appearing for the other side. S. P. 
Sinha was engaged as Senior Counsel to Shri P. R 
Das who, due to unavoidable circumstances, could 
not lead evidences in that case. Consequently, Shri P. 
R Das himself had to represent the case of his client 
which lasted for many months and he succeeded in 
that case. 

In March 1916, Patna High Court was set up and 
Shri Das shifted his practice to Patna High Court in 
the same year and made steady progress in 
professional life. 

In January, 1918 he appeared in the Parmeshwar 
Ahir’s habeas corpus application and he raised 
questions of constitutional importance affeaing 
legislative powers of Governor General of India in 
Council, and 'earned matchless reputation. 
(Parmeshwar Ahir Vs. EmJjeror, A.I.R. 1918 Patna 
page 155 "Full Bench In the Full Bench Judgment 
dated 4 February, 1918, the Chief Justice bawsen 
Miller described Shn Das as a “Counsel of 
undoubted courage and ability” The High Court 
held that “it had power in proper proceeding to 
declare an enactment ultravircs and of no force, if the 
enactment of Indian Legislature was outside the 
scope of power conferred on it” In March, 1919, he 
was elevated to the Bench of Patna High Court He 
held that high ofltce till 1930 when he resigned to set 
up practice. After his return to professional life, he 
rose to the peak of his career and easy flow of briefs 
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IvoKL'hi him huge fonune and glory, lie appeared 
h.'toic m<»si ol ihe High Courts in the country, 

I jdui.i! ( oiiri ol India and the Supreme Court of 
Indi.i. and many other Tribunals. Zamindari 
Abolition (Land Rclontis) case is one of the most 
important eases in which he showed legal acumen 
(.suite ol Bihar-VS'Kameshwar Singh : A.I.R. 1952 
S. (. iHiiii' 2'2 and Kameshwar Singh-Vs-The State of 
Bihar. A.I.R. 1951 Ratnapatie91). He defended Veer 
Savarkar in Gandhi MurderTrial and his client was 
aeqiMiied. Other important cases are Jajati 
Bh.i'.taeharjce's writ (application of a student and 
Bialimo Samaj BalikaVidyalaya,i(/4././{. 1963 Patna 
pa\n' : D. N«.Sirkar Vs. State of Bihar). Brahmo 
Samai's constitutional right protected under Article 
.^0 to manuj$e and administer its educational 
iiuiiiuiion Irecfdmm State interference was upheld 
h\ High C'ou/t.*1^ose who heard him arguing those 
cases w ill never fprget his eloquence and erudition. 

Civil liberty'was causus celebre of Shri Das. He 
presided over ’'the All India Civil Liberties 
Conlerertce held in Madras during 15-17 July, 1949, 
where he declared that “Freedom from arbitrary 
arrest is fundamental unalterable right of man" and 
concluded his speech '‘We must never forget that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty”. In the 
conference commenting on the draft constitution of 
India, Shri P. R. Das pleaded for incorporation of 
expression “due process of law” instead of 
expression “except according to procedure 
established by law” borrowed from Japanese 
Constitution 1946 in Article 15 (now Article 21) of 
the Constitution of India; as otherwise the life and 
liberty of the citizen shall be subject to the mercy of 
the executive Government 

Shri P. R. Das had sympathy for all patriotic and 
national causes and had helped political sufferers. 
He hud employed Dharmindar Gupta who was 
convicted in Alipore Bomb Case Shfi Das along 
with Dr. Rajendra Prasad anti oiliers was one of the 
founders of daily English newspaper Searchlight in 
Patna and had helped it tinaiicially. Congress leaders 
like Rajendra Prasad, f^rai Bose, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, etc. used to approach him for political funds 
during freedom movement. Netqji Subhas Chandra 
Bose had stayed with him in Patna when he came to 
v olicct fund for Mahaiati Sadan and Shri Das 
contributed to the fund. 

Shri P. R Das's heart was saturated with milk of 
human kindness. His charity knew no bounds. He 
made donations to various institutions including 
Chittaraman Seva Sadan, Ram Krishna Mission, 
Delhi Kalibari, Mahglati Sadan, etc A needy man 
never returned disappointed from his door. 


Shri P R Das enjoyed long innings of his 
professional life and played it uniformly brilliant. He 
had never diminished in stature or authority of his 
subject till the last moment of his life. On 3 
September, 1963 his life came to an end. Hediedasa 
poor, yet humble man, left behind him not an inch of 
immovable property to be inherited by his heirs. 
Perhaps no other lawyer dominated the sphere of his 
profession for such a long time with consistent glory. 
His fearless and triumphant advocacy and 
innumerable case laws stand as living monument to 
his legal accomni. .nment and inspire members of 
Bar who champion the cause of fundamental 
liberties of man. 

P. R. Da.\. Man :‘n<i The Jurist published m Indian 
Nation datI'd 15 December, 1963: P. R. Das, “Man and 
The Jurist " published in Indian Nation dated 19 
December, 1963; P. R. Das, “Man and Die Jurist" 
published in Indian Nation dated 27 December. 1963; 
AtrJ9J8 Patna page J55; Air 1952, S. C. page252; Air 
1951. Patna, page 91; Air 1949, Privy Council, page 85, 
Journal Section and also other books ol rejerences. 

SHYAMA PRA.SAI) MUKHhRJHE 


DAS, SAJANI KANTA (1900-1962) 

Born in Betalban, Burdwan, Sajani Kama's 
ancestral home was in Raipur in the district of 
Birbhum. After passing Matriculation Examination 
from Oinajpur Zilla School he came to Calcutta to 
get admission to Presidency College. Refused 
admission there for political reasons he ultimately 
got himself admitted to Bankura Weslyan 
Missionary College and passed l.Sc. Examination in 
1920. After that he came to Calcutta to have his B.Sc. 
Degree from Scottish Church College. While doing 
his M.Sc. in Physics he joined Sanibarer Chithi, a 
literary journal (started as Weekly from Sravan, 
1331, and afterwards a monthly from 1334) and 
started writing various articles, criticism, poetiy 
(some of them of course satirical) etc. From the 
eleventh number of this journal. Ssyani Kanta 
became its editor and supervisor, and was there till 
Kartick, 1339 B. S. Besidts Sanibarer Chith^he w&s 
on the editorial board of Prabasi and also did the 
editor's job in Bangasree, Dainik Basumati, Sachiira 
Bharat and Alaka. 

A strong and stoutly built man of medium height, 
more practical than imaginative or fanciful in 
appearance, having a moustache so common in a 
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BengiUi middle class of the eariy decades of this 
century and wearing a typk»Uy Bengali dress, dhoti 
and pufliiabi, StOani Kanta was a versatile writer, a 
good composer and a pioneering research worker 
who d^veted a lot of invaluable &cts regarding the 
development of Bengali literary history of the early 
nineteenth century. In collaboration with his guru, 
Bti^n'dra Nath Bandyopadhyaya, he started an 
authentic biographkad series of eminent and devoted 
Bengali authors of the nineteenth century Bengali 
literature. 

Throughout his literary career Saiani Kanta 
showed a rare skill of combining extremely opposite 
literary faculties in him, faculties of a creative and 
critical writer and of a hard-working researcher. 
Writing lyrical as well as satirical poems, accepting 
the writings of rising poets and fiction-writers of 
traditional mould and rejecting the so-called smart 
avant-gante of the twenties and even Tagore for his 
writings of^the mid-twenties, Sajani Kama proved 
himself an erqrert iri writing invectives. Some time 
later he was seen trying to drag Tagore into a literary 
debate (held in Bichitra Bhavan, Chaitra, 1334) and 
was successful to some extent as Tagore appreciated 
his satirical gift and criticised the sex-obssession of 
the Kalloleans who were the main target of Sitjani 
Kama's satire. Sajani Kanta's persuasive power was 
again revealed when he exerted influence on Tagore 
in revising a collection of Bengali poems, Bangla 
Kavya Pariebt^a, already edited and published by 
Tagore in 1893. But trenchant criticism from some of 
the modem poets and sonie intimate associates of 
Tagore perhaps prevented the latter from publishing 
the revised c^ectioiL But If the editor Sf^ni Kanta 
had failed to win the confidence of Tagore, thVhard 
working researcher Sgjani Kanta won Tagore over. 
After a painstaking research Sruani Kanta was able to 
find out some earlier writings of Tagore about which 
the seventy-eight year old Tagore had either a very 
faim memory or' no memory at alL Sgiani Kanta 
discovered some poems in the papers oi old numbers 
of magazines like Tama BwUiini, Jr^anankur 0 
Pralibimba, Bharati, Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
showed them to Tagore for veriltcatioiL With the 
sanction of Tagore himself the earlier writings give 
us evidmice of how tht poet Tagore developed in the 
seventies of the last century and all credit went to 
Sryani Kanta, who, with Brajendra Nath 
Bandyopadhyaya, was taken on the editorial board 
oi Rab^mbU’Radmuivali whidi was then being 
pphlhr^ in volumes from October, 1939, Since 
Tngoie ftif^ to boar any malico against Saiani 
Kairia, Im tcKik theohaiie of the poet to be taken to 
hf^wQKueto attend the inaugural ceremony of 


Vldyasagar>4eroorial Hail in the winter of 1939. 

Sajani Kanta was a poet of no mean stature. His 
serious poems collected in Rq/bansa (1935), Ah 
Andhari (193b), Monodarpan, Aioy, Bhab 0 Chhanda 
and Ponchise Baishakh (1942) speak of a 
continuation of the classical temper and highly 
developed imaginative power so evident in the post- 
Tagore period of the twenties. But he was more 
original in his satirical poems mostly published in 
Sanibarer Chttht and collected in Path Chaltr (Jhaser 
Phul (1929), Angusiha (1931), liattK^aranabhume 
(1931)and MadhuO HuIv/)xk\\ also includes a short 
satirical dramatic piece entitled Onotila Kalpurush' 
which reflect the contemporary sex-obsscsion of the 
fiction writers and dramatists. .Almost all the 
important poets of his time were the target of his 
attacks which were more or less invectives. Tagore's 
style of writing and painting, and even his personal 
habits, were bantered by him which were thoroughly 
enjoyable. Poets like Kazi Nazrul. Mohitlal 
M^umder and Hemendra Kumar Roy, got their new 
names from the editor of Sanibarer c luifii according 
to their poetic or personal habits or physical features. 
Thus Nazrul became Gazi Abbas Bitkel for his full 
throated singing habit, Mohitlal came to be known as 
Madhukar Kumar Kanjilal owing perhaps to his 
poetical attitude of eryoying earthly pleasures, and 
Hem.endra Kumar Roy came to be known as 
Kshinendra Kheyal Gay owing to his slim features 
and veiy fine aesthetic taste in music and performing 
art. 

But Sajani Kanta’s real anti perm^ent 
contribution lies in his research work on the early 
nineteenth century Bengali literature. His book 
entitled Bangla Sahityer Itihas (Gadyer Pratfiam 
Yug) (1353), full biographical facts gathered from 
authentic souri^s, help researchers to go for further 
facts to write the history of Bengali literature on a 
larger scale. His biography of William Carey (1349), 
the “Sahitya Sadhak Charitmala” series (No. 15) is 
still an authentic biography of the great missionary 
scholar and Indologist Again his book on Tagore 
entitled Rabindranath-Jiban OSaklfya reveals many 
unknown facts aboutTagove’s early writings as has 
been mentioned earlier. Of course hn satirical poems 
and critical writings found Some intelligent associate 
successors like Parimal Goswami, fianaphul and 
lYamatha Nath Bisi who wrote some very eiyoyabte 
satirical stories and poems. 

Sajani Kanta composed some songs as it was usual 
for most of the Bei|gali poets in those days and he 
also tried his hand as soipt writer of Bengali films. 
He was tiie President of Uw Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
and was associated with NikhU Biuipi Samayik Patra 




.Sttnghil, Sahitya Sebak Samiti, Paschim Rastrabhasa 
Pradiar Samut, Panbhasa Samsad, Education 
(.Committee, Film Censor Board and other various 
cninmuiees and institutions. He started a press 
(Santranjan Press) and a publishing house (Ranjan 
Publishing House). 

Banyla Sahiryer Itthas, Sukumar Sen, (2nd Ed. 

Alma Smnii by Sajani Kama Das; Jakhan 
Sampodak Chhilam by Fanmal Coswami, 1973; 
Rabindranath 0 Sajani Kama by Jagadish Bhatta- 
chatya. JJRO. 

Ujjal Kumar Majumdar 


DAS, SUDHI RANJAN (1894-1977) 

A worthy scion of the famous Das (Baidya) family 
of Telirbagh, Dacca (now in Bangladesh) Sudhi 
Rattan was bom on 1 October, 1894 in Calcutta. His 
father was Rakhal Chandra Da's and his mother was 
Binodini Devi, who had earned a great name in the 
social circles in their own rights. The family had a 
great heritage and his cousin was C. R Das. The Das 
family had been the 'Bhuinya' or Zamindar of 
Telirbagh village. They were originally 'Das Guptas' 
but later some of the descendants began to write 
‘Das' as the surname. Sudhi Raidan's father had 
come to Calcutta for higher education at his elder 
brother's place and after a hard struggle became an 
Attorney. But he maintained intimate contact with 
his village home. At the age of live Sudhi Rar\ian 
went back to Telirbagh when his father kept his 
family there. At Telirbagh Kalimohan-Durgamohan 
High English School of which his father was 
Secretary, Sudhi Rattan had his first schooling. 

Rakhal Chandra brought back his family to 
Calcutta in 1903 and Sudhi Radian was admitted to 
South Suburban School in Bhowanipur. He began to 
suffer both in body and mind in the urban 
atmosphere when on the suggestion of the second 
sister of C. R Das, it was decided to send him to 
Santiniketan Brahmacharyashram. The family of C 
R Das had intimate relationship with Rabindranath; 
and hence this choice. When he came to Santinike’ 
uin in 1907, a new vista was opened in his Ufe and he 
developed an emotional attachment to Santiniketan 
which continued till the end of his life. He studied in 
ihc Santiniketan school from 1907 to 1911 with a 
bnef speU of absence in 1SK)8. He suffered from a 


bout d* malaria in the summer of 1908 and his 
motlasr did not allow him to come to Santiniketan in 
that weak state of health. He was admitted to Mitra 
Institution (Bhowanipur Branch) onlyto go bade to 
Santiniketan within a year. While reading in Mitra 
Institution he was inspired by the Swadeshi 
movement and came into contact with many 
nationalist leaders ofthe time through C. R Das. His 
stay* at Santiniketan ended when he passed the 
Matriculation Examination in the First Division in 
1911. 

With a he. vy heart he left Santiniketan to take 
admission in the lA. C^ss at Scottish Churdi 
College. His flair for acting and Rabindra musk 
made him quite popular in the college circle. He did 
not fare well in the Ititermediate Examination in 
1913 and secured a second division, fhereafter, he 
took admission in Bangabasi College with Honours 
in English that too on the personal recommendation 
of C. R Das to Principal Girish Bose. His academic 
career received a jolt when he failed to secure 
Honours in the B.A. Examination in 1915 and 
passed with a Pass degree. It caused a great 
disappointment to the family no doubt; but this set¬ 
back made Sudhi Rartjan more determined and 
challenging in his approach to life. He decided to go 
to England for higher studies. His mother was at first 
reluctant as the journey to England had become risky 
due to the depredations of German submarines. 
Ultimately, he reached London safely on 15 August, 
1915 and got admission in Gray’s Inn to study law. 
His determination paid rich dividend when he 
passed LL.B. Examination in 1918 with a first class 
standing first in order of nrrerit. He was called to the 
Bar from Gray’s Inn the same year, came back to 
India and joined the Calcutta Bar in 1919. Next year 
he joined the University Law (College as a lecturer. 

The period between 1919 and 1959 witnessed an 
unending series of phenomenal success in the 
service career of Sudhi Ranjan Das. He was 
appointed Additional Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court in the crucial year of 1942 and became a 
Puisne Judge of the High Court in 1944. He joined 
the East Punjab High Court in 1949 as. the Chief 
Justice. Next year he was appointed a judge in the 
Federal Court of India which was later renamed as 
the Supreme Court of India. He reached the zenith 
of his success in 1956 when he became the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a position he occupied 
till his retifement in 1959. Shortly aft^ his 
retirement, Iw was chosen to bectHne tlie Vice- 
Chancettor of Vhivt-BharatL tlie institution he 
adored throughout his Ufe. This was described 1^ 
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him, as the coming back home to the lap of one's 
mother. From 24 November, 1959 to 31 December, 
1965 he sprained all his nerves and left no stone 
unturned to lead Visva*Bharati on a path of steady 
progress. There may be critics to point out that his 
period of Vice*Chancetlorship did not bring 
unmixed blessings to the institution. HLs policies 
and programmes at Santinikeian were not always 
above genuine criticism. But no one can deny that he 
was a successful \1ce>Chanceilor in the practical 
sense of the term. Utilising his prestige and inftuenco 
as well as the patronage, he eruoyed, of Jawaharlai 
Nehru, he brought a kind of stability and secunty to 
Visva-Bharati which had b^me a University in 
1951. He launched a multi>dimensiotvEil 
development programme to develop Visva-Bharati 
as an institution of national importance. At the same 
time he made ceaseless efforts to blend the original 
tradition of Santiniketan with the forces of 
modemity-a process which was destined to suffer 
from a dichotomy. 

Sudhi Rai\jan had left a distinct impression while 
he was in Delhi and earned a great name in the 
official and judicial circles. In November 1961 he was 
appointed Chairman of a Commission to enquire 
into the grievances of the Sikhs of discrimination 
against the community. Other members of the 
Commission were M C Chagla and C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar. The Commission did not find 
any evidence of discrimination. In November 1963 
following charges against Sardar Pratap Singh 
Kairon, then Chief Minister of the Puigab, Sudhi 
Raf\jan constituted a one-man Commission to 
enquire into them. On the basis of his findings Sardar 
Kairon was removed from the Chief Ministership. 
He was also taken on the University Grants 
Commission in February 1962 and he played a 
prominoit role in the Commission till his retirement 
from the Vice<^hancellorship. Other honours were 
also showered upon him. He was the Vii^President 
of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations in 1964- 
65. He became the Chairman of ihe Board of 
Trustees for Ihie Statesman Ltd. in 1968. Sudhi 
Raftjan had been awarded the honorary doctorate 
degree in Law by the Calcutta Univeraty in 1957 and 
1^ the Allahabad University in 1958. The climax of 
honour caiqe in 1961 when he was made a Fellow of 
the UnivenSQf College in London. 

Sudhi Raqlui lived an unostentious life but spent a 
lot to help the poor relatives and needy people. 
During the Bengal famine he oiganised a large 
canleoi near his home to feed the hapless. He would 
supervise the lel^ work personally since euly 
mcMiiidg tftl he rustmd home to have a frugal meal 


and leave for the High Court. He iiad been a keen 
SDortsman in his youth. Dunng his student days in 
Santiniketan he took part in many plays by Tagore. 
He will be tong remembered for his portrayal of 
“Apama” in Dxaoan drama. He had a noi-so- 
conunon liierary llavour in his writings. After his 
retirement from Santiniketan he spfent most of his 
lime m wnting memoirs and reminiscences. His 
Amader Sanimiketan (Our Santiniketan), and Ja 
Dekhechhi Ja What 1 have seen, what I have 

got) are full of valuable 'details about Santiniketan of 
olden times. Sudhi Ranjan was a devout Bratuno. 
His faith in the philosophy of Brahmoism gave him 
an inner strength to with.stand the numerous shocks 
he had received in his life his two sons and his wife 
predeceased him. Even in die hour of the gravest 
grief he did not loose his composure and attended his 
duties being oblivious of his own personal 
diflicultics. 

The life of Sudhi Ranjan Das is a story of all round 
success. But neither high posiiion nor unending 
success could reel his unusually balanced mind. 
Never in his life he ventilated any puffed-up feeling. 
Even in the most hectic period of his life he seemed 
to be never in a hurry. Seemingly amiable and easy 
going he was known for his brilliant conversation, 
scintillating wit and capaciQr for maintaining friendly 
contacts. Bom of a distinguished family he imbibed 
an elegance of demeanour that marked him out in 
the society. Behind the apparently mild and warm 
personality there was concealed a stroiig character 
and iron will. Nothing could deter him if he had 
resolved upon to do something. At the same time he 
was the absolute master of his own temperament. 
Nobody could gauge his intention even seconds 
before he chose to strike if anything went wrong. The 
most prominent feature of Sudhi Raqjan’s charaaer 
was his intimate and warm contact with persons 
belonging to any rank. “He was capable, even from 
the place of eminence that he held, to feel one with 
everybody from any walk of life. This trait not only 
endeared him to all irrespective of official and social 
status-but was also the triumph-card of his success 
as an administrator^. Sudhi Raryan died in Calcutta 
on 16 September, 1977, 

Das, Sudhi Ranjan-Ja Dekhechhi Ja Peyechhi, Voi 
/, 1969; Vtsva-Bharati News, October-November, 
1977; The Statesman, 17 September 1977; Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, 17 September. 1977; Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, 17 Septanber, 1977; Personal knowl&ige 
about Sudhi Ranjan Das as Vice-Chancellor of Vts^ia- 
Bharati. 


Tarasmankar Banerjee 
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DASH, SUSYANARAYAN (1908-1982) 

Suryanarayan Dash was bom on 1 July, 1908 in 
the Brahman Sashan of Dasarathpur viUage in 
Gary^ district, Orissa. He was the eldest son of 
Pandit Baluk^war I>ash and Kshiti Devi. He is 
survived by three brothers and only sister. A noted 
linguist, the late Gopinath Nandasharma was his 
unde and tutor. He came of a Hindu Brahmin 
family. He was a bachelor. 

Suryaruuayan started his early education in village 
Chatsali. He finished his Intermediate course in 
Science from Gsyapati College, Parlakhemundi. 
From 1925 to 1926 he read B.A in Vyayanagar 
G^pati College. He was a brilliant student 
throughout his academic career and got merit 
scholarships. He was the Secretary of Oriya 
Students’ Society at Vyayanagaram. His interests 
were not too narrowly academic. He wrote several 
essays to root out evils of child marriage and, other 
social super^Uons and blind beliefs. 

He jotined in the S.R.C Organisation and visited 
the sqrarated parts of Orissa. From 1930 to 1933 he 
acted as the Secretary of Flood and Famine 
CommittM. He took the leading part in founding the 
Utkal Jounudists’ Association. When he was a 
member of the History of Freedom Fighters’ 
Committee he published 77ie lUstoiy of Freedom 
Movement in Orissa. He was a member of the Oiriya- 
English Dictionary Committee and also of the Script 
Publication Committee of Orissa Sahitya Akademy. 
He took remarkable steps in the field of research 
wtwn he was in Research Sdiool of Government of 
(Mssa. 

He wrote several articles on the History of Oriya 
Utmture and Oiiya culture. He wrote as many as one 
hundred *and ten books. Some of his important 
books are Amor Swarttlya, Orissa Gariba KahUski.^ 
Orissare SUpa O' Ban^ya, Oriya Kmshak, Orissare 
Banya O’ DurMiksttya, Wiasabodha \yakarana, 
Prathamika i^cdcaran, Samar Tarar^ Kabita 
Koumudi, Orissare Sipedii Bidrohara Jhalak, Paika 
Bidroha, Unabinsa Satabdira Orissa, Katha O’ 
Ktdumimaia (Seven volumes), Adtvasi Galpa Otfya 
Sahttyara fyrichrtya (1 &, II parts), Orissare 
Swadhbma Sangyamara Itihasa, Tett^ie qf 
Smdhinata Sangramara Itihasa, Temple of Jagan- 
nath, Sri Nimbarki Jibani, Utkaiamqni 
GopabantUmnka Jibani, Sri Jagannath Mandira 
Kadta. Mi Badi Jagannath Tattwa, Orfya Sahi^ru 
Itduaa (four volumes). He was awarded by Central 
Sahitya Akadcany, for his works on History and 
Oriya Sahitya. ft^des that he was honoured by 


Prajatantra Prachar Samity, Gourisankar Sihniti 
Sarisad, Utkal Pathak Sangha, Samin Saiaswata 
Utsab and Kalinga Sanskrutika Parishad. 

He was of medium height He wu a adihO' 
Gomplexioned and clean-shaved man. He put on 
dhoti, puiyabi and chadar. He was fond of frieiKls. 
His mode of life was very much simple and gentle. 
He died on 11 July, 1982. 

Daify ‘Samqja' dt. 21 July, 1982; Oriya Srdtityara 
Itihas written by Brindaban Achariya. 

BUAYANANDA SlNOH 


DASAPPA, YASHODHARAMMA (1905-1981) 

A Gandhian and well-known soda! worker, 
Yashodhararmna Dasappa was bom on 5 May, 1905 
at Mysore city. While a student in Lord Mission High 
School in Bangalore, she came under the influence 
of its Principal Mr. M.S. Butler. She pursued her 
collie studies in Madras for sometime. She was 
married to Mr. H. C Dasappa, a lawyer and 
prominent freedom-fighter of Mysore (1926). She 
joined Congress in 1937 along with her husband and 
participated in the fiunous Flag Satyagraha at 
Shivpur. In her speech at Shivpur, dated 12 April, 
1938 she boldly criticised Dewan Sir Mirza lanailfor 
his '*regime of disturbances” and asked hhn *to go 
home and lead a retired life with full pay as pension”. 
In the AMCC convention at Shimoga (April 1940) 
she toned down her speech and made a special 
appeal to the (3ongrei»ites to be non-violent in 
thought, word and deed and devote special attentioir 
to the constructive pro^amme of work rather than 
holding public meetings, etc. She also made special 
appeal to the womenfolk to lend their best support to 
tteir husbands in the cause of the country. In 
another speech she declared that if all the ladies were 
to come forward aiKl work for the sake of our 
couidiy, we should adbieve freedom in no time. She 
exhorted people to wear khaddar and khadi caps. 

During the (^it India Movement (1942), she ^ve 
sheUa* to many underground workers, the 
influence of her fother Shri K. H. Ramaiah, a 
prominent public figure in Mysore, vm sudi Unt 
in spite of Iwr active involvement in the fireedom 
struggle, she was never imprismied. 

Fbr sometime (1938-1945) Yasodhaiamma 
Dasappa was a monber of the Mysore jLcg^tive 
fkiuiv^. But she resigned her ntombeishlp and 
came to devote hersdf to the cause ot women and 
children in the vUlages thiOuifo the Kastinba 
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Gandhi National Memorial TrusL She Nvas instni- 
mental in establishing various nun«y schools, 
matonity homes and cottage industnes. For training 
the women votunteeis of Karnataka, she founded 
the Kasturba Gram near Araikere in Hassan district. 
She rendered appreciable service in the field of 
education of rural women. 

Yasodharamma Dasappa was the President of the 
Mysore Pradesh Congress in 1948. She also served as 
the permanent trustee of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
founded in the same year. Elected to the Mysore 
State Legislative Assembly in 1962, she was made 
MinisterforSocial Welfare on 12March, 1962f(rstm 
Shri S. R. Kanthi’s and subsequently in Shri S. 
Niialingappa’s cabinet on 12 June, 1962. But in 
protest against the decision of the Government to do 
^way with prohibition she resigned from the cabinet 
on January 4,1966. 

She established the Gita industrial CCKrperative 
Society with a view to give employment to girts from 
poorer families in Bangalore. Other organisations 
through which she served included Haryan Seva 
Sangha, Gramina Mahiia Sangha, Samaja Kalyan 
Mandal^ Khadi Gramodyoga Board, etc. 

She was the recq>ieiit of the Padma Bhushan award 
in 1973. Rama Daaamia and Tulri Dasappa are her 
twostms. 

SpHches delivered at the Jana Maidan on 11 April. 
1938 at Shivpur; Proceedings of the open sessions at 
the Shivpur convention dated 12 April, 1938. Report of 
the District Superintendent qf Police to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Shimogaxlistrict. Shimogano. CC196- 
32/39 dated 13 April, 1940 regarding State Congress 
Cottvention at Shimoga, (all the above records are in 
the Karnataka State Archives); Proceedings (f the 
Mysore Legislative Council(1938 to l945);Swattmttya 
Sangramada Snritigalu (Memoirs of the Freedom 
Struggle), Vol, 11, Editor Dr. Suryanath Kamath, 
Bangalore University; Kannada Vishaya Fiswakosha 
(Kannada subject ^cyclopaedia), Mysore Universify, 
Mysore. 

H. P. Shashidharamurihy 

DAS GIOTA, PROMODE (COMRADE) 
(1910-1982) 

Comrade Promode Oas Gupta was bom on 13 
Jbly, 1910 in Knuorpur village, situated within 
Pakog P.S. of Faridpur district in present 
Bar^adesh. His fiither was MotUal Oas (hrpta, and 
Ctmibala Devi was his mother. Motilal Das Gupta 
was a doctor in govemmoit service. Promode was 


the eldest among his three brothers and five sisters. 
His nickname was 'Khoka'. As his father’s job 
transferable and as his mother had faiUng health, 
Promode Das Gupta often used to look after his 
younger brothers and sisters and shoulder responsi¬ 
bilities of the family. He. however, remained a 
bachelor. 

Promode Dasgupia’s grandfather, Apurbalal Dis 
Gupta, was a liberal and idealist social worker. It 
was from him that young Promode learnt patriotic 
songs in childhood. He also trained Promode in 
physical culture and swimming. Young Promode 
was well up in drama and participated in a Sarat 
Chandra’s play in his school days. 

Prmnode Das Gupta's formal education sbuied in 
his village school. Ljtcr, when his father was 
transferred to Bansal in 1925, he got himself 
admitted lo Barisal Ziila School; from there he 
passed Matriculation Examination in First Division 
in 1928. Thereafter Promode Das Gupta came to 
Calcutta and joined Calcutta Technical Institute. 

During Promode Da.s Gupta’s childhood, Non- 
Cooperation Movement had been in full swing in 
Bengal. Young Promode, then a school student, 
starts panicipaiing in political meetings. In his 
family a political atmosphere was prevailing; in tune 
with the spirit of Non-Cooperation Movement, 
Motilal Das Gupta, though himself in government 
service, started spinning charka and wearing khadi 
garments. The changed political situation drew 
Promode Das Gupta to freedom suiigi^e. Young 
Promode, however, soon got over the influence of 
Non-Cooperauon Movement and began to be 
attracted to revolutionary struggle as early as in 1924. 
He came in touch with Comrade Niraiyan Sen and 
joined Anusilan Party. 

In February 1930 the British Government filed the 
Mechhabazar Bomb Case against Niraqjan Sra 
and other revolutionaries. lYomode Das Gupta 
along with Prafulla Sen (Niraiyan Sen’s brother) 
raised fund to fight the case. As the arrest warrant 
wasalreadyissuedagainst DasOivtain 1929,)iehad 
to work underground, in 1931 he went to Bogra. It 
was here that the police in plain clothes aivested 
Das Gupta under B.CL, after surrounding his 
phaeton-coach. Thus started his prison life without 
trial, and he had to spend six years in different jails In 
Berhampore, Buxar and DeulL He was released on 
parole in 1937; but, after spending few days at home, 
he was intern^ in Talora P.S. of Bogra. 

it was du ring the above phase of his prison life that 
Promode Das Gupta delv^ into Muxism. He 
acquamted himself thoroughly wfth Marxian 
philosophy and economics, and became a member 
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of *Commurmt Consolidation'. Das Gupta’s 
political thinking had taken a new turn. He was 
probing deeply into the problem of ascertaining the 
path oi'revolution. He had been already convinced of 
indispensability of the leadership of working class in 
the revolution. After his release from prison in 
December 1937, Das Gupta came back to Calcutta 
and met Comrade Muzaffar Ahmad (better known 
as ’Kaka Babu’). Kaka Babu asked him to organise 
trade union activities among Dock workers. 
Meanwhile Das Gupta was utilising Imperial Library 
for further reading and he found time to go through 
Stalin’s ‘Foundations of Leninism’. Along with this 
intensive reading, Du Gupta became whole¬ 
heartedly absorbed in the activities which the 
Communist Party entrusted to him. On 1 May, 1938 
he was given membership of the Party. 

Towards the end of 1940 Kaka Babu was elected 
the Secretary of the Party’s Provincial Committee at 
an underground meeting The Secretary of Calcutta 
District Committee dso had to function from an 
underground ceU where Somnath Lahiri and otters 
took shelter. Responsibility df carrying out open 
activities of Calcutta District Committee was 
entrusted to Comrade Promode Du Gupta. But he 
was arrested within a short while, and remained 
imprisoned in HgU jail without trial during 194142. 

In July 1941 the ban wu lifted from tte Party. The 
Party took immediate initiative to publish various 
political literature, like ‘People’s War’ and 
‘Jangjuddha’. Promode Du Gupta wu released 
from jail at the end of 1942 and thereafter he took 
over the managerial leqmnsibility of tte Party’s 
joumaL 

In the same year Comrade Du Gupta learned 
guerilla training from Ghosal, the G>mmunist leader 
of Burma, in the ^rden villa of Snehangshu Kanta 
Acharya; and, then, Du Gupta along with other 
leaders imparted the same training to a selected 
group of party workers. 

In 1943 whUe the Party was growing with 
expanding spheres of activities, the members of the 
Provincial Committee found it difficult to tackle all 
the problems. Omifade Du Gupta wu entrusted 
with a new responsibility, u he wu now made one of 
the organhers of BengsJ Provincial Committee. In 
1943 the first open session of the State (Conference of 
the Cmnmurtist Party wu held in Indian Association 
Hall; the two earlier sessions of tte State Conference 
were held underground. Comrade Das Gupta 
became a leading organiser of the Party's literature 
fronLOn25 December, 194S ’Swadhinata the Party 
journal wu published. Somnath Lahiri was made 
Editor of ‘Swadhinata’, and Ckunrade Das Gupta 


became its Manager. Swadhinata Prus wu first 
located at 121 Lower Circular Road; later in 194i, it 
wu shifted to tte ground floor of 8 Dacers Lane. The 
Party’s literature section was on tte first floor and the 
second floor accommodated tte Party’s oOice. Itwu 
here that Onnrade Du Gupta turned oututte chid' 
orpnisef of the party’s journal Swadhintda. 

A fratricidal communal riot broke out in tte 
middlq of 1946. At this time the leaders like Kaka 
Babu, Comrade Abdul Halim, Comrade Bankin 
Mukh^e, Comrade Fromode Du Gupta, Abdul 
Momin and Nirode Chakraborty used to reside ki 
tte adjacent houses near tte Bowbazar-Outtaiaidan 
Avenue crossing. During the riot their residence was 
almost besieged; ailcr three days Snehangshu 
Acharya made arrangement.s lo shift Promode Das 
Gupta and other leaders to a safe place elsewhere. 

In the Proviiicial Conference of 1947 Comrade 
Das Gupta was elected as a member d tte State 
Committee. Two Zonal Committees were formed 
for East and West Benpl-he was elected for West 
Benpl Zonal Committee. On 26 March, 1948 the 
Communist Party was declared illegal Offices of tte 
State Committee and Swadhinata had to be closed 
down. The leaders went underground. Kaka Babu 
along with three hundred leaders and party woriters 
were imphsurtcd. in 1950 Comrade l^omode Du 
Gupta, Abdul Halim, Saroj Mukheijee, Jyoti Buu, 
Niranian Sen and other leaders were arrested. 

Throughout i940.s Promode Das Gupta 
participated actively in inner-party struggle against 
revisionism. In 1949 Comrade Du Gupta together 
with Abdul Halim took shelter in an underground 
cell, and durii^ 194849 they formulated a 
document criticising and exposing sectarianism 
within the Party. Jyoti Buu, after his release frmn jail 
in 1951, started editing Swadhinata anew and 
Promode CHis Gupta was elected a member of tte 
editorial board. 

in 1960 Comrade Das Gupta wu elected tte 
Secretary uf Uie Pai ly’s State Committee tty tte Wut 
Benpl State Conference held at Burdwan. In all tte 
five State Conferences held hereafter Promode Du 
Gupta had been consecutively elected u tte 
Secretary and remained in tte same post for 
twenty-three yean M a str^cfa. In 1961 he became a 
member of the Naftonal Council of tte Party. 

In 1964 (Comrade Du Gupta wu elected a 
member of both the Central Committee and the 
Politburo of tte Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
in all tte Party Congresses held hereafter he had 
been elected to tte same posts. 

fat 1977 after the assumption of power by die Left 
Front Government in West Bengal following a 
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jnassive eleclorai victory, a Lett I-ront Committee 
was formed to formulate the pobc> framework of the 
State Government Promode Das Gupta accepted 
the chairmanship of this Committee and continued 
to shoulder this pivotal responsibility till his last days. 
In September 1982, he, accompanied by Comrade 
Buddhadev Bhattachaiya, had to go to Peoples' 
Republic of China for treatment of his long-standii^ 
illness. He passed away in Peking on 29 November, 
1982. 

Special edition of Ganashakti. 3 January, 19SS. 

BUDDHADEB BHAnACHARYA 


DAS GUPTA, SURENDRA NATH (DR.) 
(1885-1952) 

Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta, a great Sanskrit 
scholar and a celebrated exponent of Indiiui philo¬ 
sophy, was born in Kusthia in 1885 (according to a 
different view, in 1887), as the only son of an 
economically poor family. His father Kaliprasanna 
Das Gupta earned only Rs. 50 a month, which, even 
in tho.ie days, was not enough to maintain a whole 
family well. Another difficulty was that his f ather was 
often transferred from place to place; and young 
> . rendn Nath, too, had to move from place to place 
with lum. But in spite of these, he manifested his 
inner intellectual powers at an'early age, as befitting 
his own scholarly family. His native place was village 
Gaila in Barisai district, aid his great grandfather, 
the very life and soul of this illustridus family, wa.s a 
celebrated Sanskrit Pandit or scholar, via., Kavindra 
Madan Krisita Das Gupta^and their ancestral house 
was known as '*Gaila iUvindra Bari'. Kavindra 
Madan Krisna took special pains to establish a family 
“chattupathi” or tiaditiotial Sanskrit school; and 
gave iMsons in Sanskrit learning and literature, 
indudling such branches as, Kavya, Samkhya, 
Ayurveda and die like. Child Surendra Nath 
inherited this love for and devotion to Sandtrit from 
his illustrious great grandfather; and when boro 
maoy years after his death, was atxlaimed by ail, as 
his great grandfather incarnate. 

^When his father was transferred to Krisnagar 
(West Bengal) and stayed there for some time, 
Surendra Nath got an opportunity to be admitted 
permanattly to the well-known I^snagar College 
and passed the Matriculation Examination of 
Calcutta University in 1900, in First Division. After 
that, he returned to his native village Gaila to join his 
great grandfather's celebrated chatuspathi for 
le^ns in San^t Grammar (Kalpa Yyakarnna), 


and beirame so eftident very soon as to teac^ the 
subjea to students, too there. After that, he went 
back to Krisnagar to finish his college education uid 
passed the F. A (First Arts) ExaminiUion of Calcutta 
University. Then he pasi^ the B.A (Bachelor of 
Arts) Examination of Calcutta Univeisity from 
Ripon Collide, Calcutta and M.A Examination in 
Sanskrit from the same Univeisity. Then, he went to 
Lalbag where his father had a petty job with a very 
meagre pay. But in spite of his best efforts, be failed 
to secure any suitable job and spent his days in dire 
poverty. 

But fortune suddenly smiled on him just then 
absolutely unexpectedly. The District Magistrate 
Mr. Read came to Gaila to inspect the family 
Chatuspathi of Surendra Nath and distribute prizes 
to deserving students. Surendra Nath was entrusted 
with the task of meeting him at the motor-launch 
and accompany him to his destination. For this, Mr. 
Read and Surendra Nath had to walk three miles 
through village roads. Mr. Read had some 
knowledge of Sanskrit and naturally the two fell into 
a conversation regarding Sanskrit language and 
literature. Read was so very impressed by Surendra 
Nath's deep knowleilge of Sanskrit that he very soon 
arranged for a State scholarship for Surendra Nath 
for his further studies in England. 

Bui Surendra Naih being the only son of his 
parcnt.s, they were so very much reluctant to let him 
go to a foreign country that Surendra Nath had to 
give up reluctantly hts cherished dream of going to 
England for further studies. 

Failing to secure a good job, Surendra Nath 
started his studies a^in, and passed the M.A 
Examination of ihc Calcutta University in 
Philosophy in 1910, as mentioned above. 

After that, Surendra Nath was appointed as a 
temporary Lecturer for three months in Riyshahi 
College. Hien, he'was appointed as a Senior 
Professor of Sanskrit and Bengali in Bengal 
Gov ernment Chittagong College from 1911 to 1920. 
After that, he was appointed as a Lecturer in 
(Cambridge University from 1920-1922. On his 
return to India, he was appointed Vice-Principal of 
Chittagong College. After that, he was appointed to 
Indian Educational Service as Lwturer in 
IHiilosophy at Presidency College, C^cutta. He was 
thereupon made Principal of Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta from 1931 to 1941. In 1942, he was 
i^jpoimed Professor of Hiilosophy (Ethics) in 
C^cutta University. He retired in 1941 Then, he 
went abroad and after his return to India, lived in 
Lucknow for the rest of his life. 
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Surendre Nath's glorious career in the Education 
Department as Lecturer, Professor and Principal 
lasted for full thirty-five years continuously froym 
1911 to 1945. During thn period, he also took special 
pains to add laurels to his already full educational 
career and was awarded Doctorate D^ree in Indian. 
Philosophy in 1920 by Calcutta University. He was 
also awarded D. Litt. D^ree (Honons Causa) of the 
Royal University of Rome in 1939. 

Surendra Nath was closely connected with many 
Universities in India and abroad as Research Guide, 
Faper-setter, Examiner, Visiting Professor and the 
tike. His large circle of Indian and foreign students 
stUl remember him reverentially and lovingly as a 
devoted teacher, dedicated to the service of the 
student community all his life. 

He was awarded many Honorary Degrees by 
various Indian and foreign universities and cultural 
organisations in recognition ofhis great contribution 
to the field of education, specially Oriental learning. 

A weU'known orator, he delivered highly learned 
lectures • in different universities, educational 
institutions, cultural centres and so on. 

He also earned great fame as a writer of a large 
number of works and articles in English, Bengali and 
Sanskrit His most well-known work is A History of 
Indian Phiiosopity in five volumes. 

After a full life of continuous studying, teaching, 
lecturing and writing. Dr. Surendra Nath left his 
mortal coils for a life immortal, on 18 December, 
1952 (3rd Pausa, 1359 Vangabda) in Lucknow, in his 
calm and quiet quarters inside the Lucknow 
University campus. 

A man of versatile genius, with all the sides ofhis 
glorious life, viz,, those of "Jnana-Bhakti-Karma" : 
Profound Knowledge-Deep Devotion-Dedicated 
Service, fully developed. Dr. Surendra Nath Das 
Gupta's name will ever remain written in letters of 
gold in the annals of India. 

As per information supplied by his' daughter 
Shrimati Chitra Devi; Manishi Jtvan Katha, Sushil 
Ray. 

Roma Chaudhury 


DATE, KESHAV TRIMBAK (1889-1971) 


Keshav Tiimbak Date, popularly known as 
Keshavrao IMte, was one of the most accomplished 
actors of the Marathi theatre. He was a Hindu 
Brahmin and was bom on 24 September. 1889 at 
Adiwate, a village in the Ratnagiri Ehshnci of the 


Maharashtra State. He was the youngest of the four 
sons and four daughters ofhis parents. Trimbak and 
Yesubai. Due to poverty he could not prosecute his 
studies after the fourth (English) standard. His father 
who was a priest died when l^hav was only five 
years old. In 1905, Keshav migrated to Bombay for 
his livelihood as many others from his village had 
done He was fortunate enough to secure a job as a 
compounder with a medical practitioner in Bombay, 
on a pittance of six rupees per month. Keshav h^ 
never before even witnessed a drama. However 
some of his companions in Bombay happened to be 
members of a group of amateurs who occasionally 
took part in dramatic performances. Due to their 
persuasion Keshav once played a female role in a 
Marathi adaptation of Othello lUid was immediately 
captivated by the lure of the theatre. Eventually, on 
20 April, 1W7, Keshav entered the Maharashtra 
Natak Mandaii, one of the leading professional 
dramatic companies in Maharashtra. 

It was then commonly believed that one who 
enters the dramatic profession was (q)t to lead a 
vicious and degenerate life. Ladies were loathe to 
enter a theatre even as spectators. That is why young 
and good looking boys had to be engaged forplaying 
the female roles and there can be no doubt ttuA some 
of them did the job very efficiently and artistically. 
Keshavrao played female roles forsomeyears and, in 
1910, was shifted to the leading male roles. He acted 
as an actor and also as a Director in the Maharashtra 
Company till 1929. 

During the latter part of his career in the 
Maharashtra Company, Keshavrao had been 
introduced by his educated friends to the dramas (rf* 
Ibsen, Shaw and Galsworthy. He then formed the 
opinion that even the most successful dramas in the 
Marathi theatre wer^ verbose, melodramatic and 
burdened with excessive dialogue which left very 
little initiative to a talented actor. After trending 
some time in the Samartha Natak Mandaii in 1933 
he jomed the Natyamanvantar Ltd. a professional 
group formed by educated and reformist amateurs 
with the avowed object of introdueing the Ibsenian 
technique in the Marathi theatre. Keshavrao was as 
much at ease in the new technique as he was in the 
traditional theatre. Howevu, that was a period of the 
decline of the theatre, especially due to the advent ct 
the Talkies. Natyamanvantar had, therefore, a brief 
existence. 

While working with the Natyamanvantar, 
Keshavrao had accepted an engagement to play 
important roles in the talking pkmires produced by 
the famous Pratdiat Fihn Company of Pune, under 
the idile (Breton ^ the ace Dilator, V. Shantaimn. 
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'Diat was followed by a contract with the Ranjit Film 
Company at Bomtxiy. Keshuvrao spent the last 
twenty years of hts active career in the Rajakamai 
Kata Mandir of Bombay under the direction of V. 
Shantaram. 

The techniques of the stage and the screen are 
quite different and a supreme artist of the stage does 
not necessarily shine as a supreme artist on the 
screen. Keshavrao was a supreme artist of the sutge. 
During his career he played leading malf roles in 
thirty dramas and had ttiiected twenty-six dramas. 
Bhaubandki, the performance of which was directed 
by. Keshavrao, won the Hrst prize in a competition 
held in New Delhi in 1954. In the year 1964 he was 
awarded the President’s Gold medal for .stage acting 
by the Sangeet Natak Akadcmy. 

Keshavrao was married to Ramabai in 1917 and 
lived a very happy married life thereafter. He was one 
of die few, who by their artistic genius and 
unblemished behaviour raised the social status of 
persons following the dramatic profession. His 
artistic career, social behaviour and his mental 
processes were moulded especially by K. P. 
Khadilkar, a loyal associate of Lokmanya Tilak, a 
famous journalist and an eminent playwright. 

Keshavrao, though well built, lacked an imposing 
personality. His voice tacked pitch and brilliance. But 
he had an expressive face and more expressive eyes. 
In certain situations he moulded his voice so cleverly 
as to create an impression of being melodious. 
Above all, he really lived the part that he played. 

Some of the memorable roles played by 
Keshavrao. bear testimony to the wide range of his 
artistic abilities-Jayant, a romantiqyoung man in the 
drama Premasanyasa (social), Vrindavana the vitlian 
in Punyaprabhav (romantic), Harishchandra the 
embodiment of Truth in Satyapariksha 
(mythological) and the wily i^rangjeb in Agryahun 
Sutaka (historical). He indeed excelled himself in the 
role of a derk, afflicted by poverty and ill health, in 
the social playlet Karkoon. 

There was no other actor of his generation, playing 
so many leading male roles, quite differentin age apd 
behavtour, with equal ease and elan as Keshavrao 
did. 

Natashreshta Keshavrao Date (1976), published hy 
PhUcashan Mcmdir, 2d I, Rtya Rammohan Road, 
Bombciy^OO 004; persona! Imowtedge of the contri¬ 
butor. 

Vasamt S. Desai 


DATEY, KEbHAVRAO KRiSHNARAO (DR.) 

(1912-1983) 

Dr. Duiey was oorn on 7 August, 1912 in a weU-to- 
do Maharashtrian family at Jab.atpur in Madhya 
Pradesh. His lather was an Engineer. He had his 
primary and secondary education at Jabalpur, but 
went to Allahabad for his higher education. He 
passed his B.A. with English literature but again 
appeared for Inter Science with Biology as his 
subject. In 1932 hejoined the Grant Medical College 
of Bombay and passed his M.B.B.S. in 1937. 

Dr. Datey won many prizes and shields as 
a student at Allahabad as well as in Bombay. He was 
the Honorary General Secretary of the G. S. Medical 
College, Gymkhana. He captained the College 
Hockey Team and was member of most of the 
(Allege sport teams including cricket and tennis. 

Dr. Datey wanted to proceed to Europe for higher 
studies but was unable to do so because of theSecond 
World War. He, therefore, temporarily accepted 
service as Medical Oflicer in the Central Jail in 
Madhya Pradesh. As soon as the War ended in 1945 
he gave up this service and proceeded to England. 
Alter getting his Post-Graduate Degree there, he 
proceeded to America. 

Dr. Datey returned to India in 1950 and soon set 
up practice as a cardiologist. In the same year, be was 
appointed Professor-Director of the Department of 
Q^diology in the K.E.M. Hos>pital and Seth G.S. 
Medical College, Bombay, which post he held till 
1970. Durit^ this period, he established a Cardiac 
Rehabilitation Centre at the K.E.M. Hospital which 
was the first of its kind in India. 

In recognition of his talent in research and 
investigations, the Health, Education and Welfare 
Department of the U.S. Government gave him a 
research ^ant of over Rs. 2 lakhs for developing 
techniques in the rehabilitation of cardiac patijents. 

Dr. Datey was the first to ^tablish an Intensive 
Coronary Care Unit in India at the K.EM. Hospital 
in 1965. He was a pioneer in Cardiology in this 
country. An excellent clinician and teadier, he Was 
responsible for training many generations young 
cardiologists. He commanded a huge practice in 
Bombay and indeed all over India. 

Dr. Datey was also a pioneer in the treatment oX 
hypertension by Yoga and Shavasan and was largely 
instrumental in popularising this method of ctmtrol 
of hypertension by physiologic means. 

In recognition of his higli standard of excellence, 
he has been awarded fellowships of numerous 
scientifw bodies in India, U.K., PhiUqrines and 
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U.S. A He was an Honoraiy i-ellow ofihe American 
College of Physicians and ol the American College of 
Cardiology. In India he was awarded f'cllowships by 
the two prestigious bodies, the Indian Academy of 
Medical Sciences and the Indian National Academy. 

1 ic has been the President ol numerous societies, 
viz. Cardiological Society ol India, Association of 
Physicians ol India, Indian Rheumatic Association, 
Chest Physicians, etc. 

His contribution to medical science was well 
recognised by ournaiion when the Piesidentofindia 
decorated him with the Padma Bhusan in 1969. 

In view of his services to the Armed l-'orces, he was 
given the honorary rank of a Brigadier. In 1975 he 
was given the DhanvanUtri Award for his 
outstanding contributions in Medicine. In 1977 he 
was awarded the C'huiurvedi Kaluwati Jagmohandas 
Memorial Award lor Oirdiovascular Research for 
the year 1977-78 by the Indian Council of Medical 
Research, New Delhi. He was also the recipient of 
the B. C Roy Natiomil Award and also delivered 
B. C. Roy Nauonal Award Oration 

In 1973 the Philipines Heart Association invited 
Or. Datey to address their Annual Conference as the 
Overseas Guest Lecturer. His lecture was highly 
appreciated and in recognition of his contribution to 
cardiology, they awarded him the Honorary 
Fellowship of the Philipinc College ol Cardiology. 

After his retirement from liio K.H M. Hospiul and 
the Seth G.S. Mediuil College in 1970, the' 
Government of Maharashira invited him to be the 
Director of the Department of Cardiology at the St. 
George's Hospitals Bombay, for live years. In 1975 
he was appointed Professor Lmenius at the K.H.M. 
Hospital and G.S. Medical College. Simultancou.sly, 
he was the Dircctoi, Department of Cardiology, 
Medical Research Centre, Bombay Hospital. 

Dr. Datey has to his credit over two hundred and 
fifty scientific papers published in Indian, British, 
American, Japanese and Philipinc Journals, apan 
from the numerous publications in difterent papers 
and magazines for the la> public. He was on the 
Editorial Broad of numerous medical journals in 
India and abroad He was the Editor-in-Chief of the 
‘Text Book of Medicine’ of the Association of 
Physicians of India. 

Dr. Datey has the unique distinction of having 
been the President of three important World 
Congress-Fifth World Congress of Cardiology 
(1966), the Xlih international Congress of internal 
Medicine (1970) and the First Congress of the South 
East Asia and Pacific Area League against 
Rheumatism (1968). He has been a distinguished 
monber of the W.H.O. Expert Advisory I^nel on 


Cardio-vascular Disease since 1963. He had also the 
unique honour of being the only Indian to be an 
Honorary Member of the British (Cardiac Society and 
a Member of Honour of the Cardiolo^ca) Society of 
Belgium. 

Dr. Datey was Physician to the President of India 
and Honorary I^ysician to the Governor of 
Maharashtra. 

He possessed a striking and magnetic personality 
owing to his finely chiselled features and immaculate 
attire. 

He carried on a campaign against heavy drinking, 
smoking and other harmful habits which are 
contributory causes of heart ailments. 

Dr. 13aley died on 22 April, 1983. 

Indian Heart Journal, March-April 1983; Care, J5 
June. 1983; Aparna (Marathi), Diwali 1977; The 
Times oj India; Seth G.S. Medical College and K.E.M. 
Hospital Golden Jubilee Volume. 

V. G. Hatalkar 


DATTA, BISHAMBAR PANDI1 

Sec under Chandola, Bishambar Datta 

DATfA, DHIRENDRA MOHAN (1897-1974) 

(.)ni. of the finest and inspiring teachers of 
Philosophy in modem India, Dhirendra Mohan 
Datta was born on 15 June, 1897 in tlto Singrail 
village in the district of Mymensingh, now in 
Bangladesh. His father Ramsundar Datta came of a 
cultured zaminder family of Mymensingh, but was 
himself a teacher in Sanskrit in the Government 
School at Mymensingh His mother Priyada Dutta 
came of the famous Nandi family of village 
Kalikachha in the Brahmanbaria subdivision of the 
erstwhile Tipperah district At the age of five 
Dhirendra Mohan lost his mother, and his fother 
passed away before his B.A Examination. Towards 
the end of his life, Dhirendra Mohan’s father became 
too much prone to religious practices and almost 
renunciated the worldly life. At his childhood 
Dhirendra Mohan breathed in a liberal relispous 
atmosphere of his &mily. Though in his later life he 
developed no particular religious leaning, he had 
developed a liberal attitude towards religion and did 
not hesitate to go to the Brahmo Samiy Mandirs or 
churches white he was serving at Patna, He never 
had Diksha, but was religious in his own way and 
used to sing bhq/ans and other devotional songs 
regularly in the morning. 
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After tiis mother’s death, Ohirendra Mohan was 
actually brought up by his eider cousin and his wife. 
I'rOth ni^ boyhood he was an extremely determined 
type arid developed a tough character. He deserted 
his village horde the flight he came to know that his 
uneie would like to adopt him formally. He came to 
Myrnensiiigh town where he stayed for some 
time with his elder cousin. Later, HP want to his own 
elder brother who was a Professor of Philosophy at 
Dauhati; The- inftuence of his elder brother in 
shaping his personality and career was tremendous. 

After some non-formal initial elementary 
education in his village, Ohirendra Mohan had his 
schooling at Corflilla and then at Oauhati. He 
matriculated from the Mymensingh City School in 
191S and got a scholarship. In 1917 he passed l.A 
from Dacca also with a scholarship. With Sanskrit as 
Honours subject he passed B.A from Cotton 
College, Oauhati, in 1919 securing First Class 1st 
position. He also stood First Class 1st in M.A 
Sanskrit Examination from Calcutta University in 
1921. After passing M.A, he went to Sabarmati 
Ashram being attracted by Gandhiii's educationai 
programme. After a year's stay there, he came back 
to his own village to translate Gandhyi's idea of 
village reconstruction. Though his Sabarmati stay 
was short, its influence was everlasting on him. He 
could not cany on with the village reconstruction 
programme for long as he was unable to 
compromise with the growing political overtone in 
that work. He looked inwards perhaps and leaned 
towards philosophy, particularly Indian philosophy. 
He joined the Institute of Philosophy at Amalner, 
Maharashtra, probably in 1924 and stayed there for 
one and a half years. He then joined the National 
Council of Education at Jadavpur towards the end of 
1925 as P, C. Basu Mallick Research Fellow and 
obtained P.RS in 1926 followed by the Ph.D. degree 
in 1930 from Calcutta University. The Dacca 
University conferred on him the Honorary M.A 
degree in Philosophy, probably in the year 1923. He 
also received the ^skrit title of ’^achya Vidya 
Baridhi’ on the completion of his informal training 
under some great Pandits of his time. 

Dhirendra Mohan led a simple but happy family 
life. He married in 1923 Nirupama Datta, daughter 
of Mathuranath Choudhury of village Tatiar in the 
Netrokona subdivision of the district of 
Mymensingh. Having lost her father in childhood, 
Nirupama had her education at home but developed 
a great catholicity of mind under the influence of 
Dhirtmdra Mohan. She took upon herself all the 
responsibilities of the family so that her husi»nd 
remained free for his academic pursuits. The coMple 


had four sons, of whom three survived and all well 
placed in iite. Ihey had live daughters, one of whom 
married a Muslim intellectual who served 
Santiiiiketan for some time and was her teacher. 
Ohirendra Mohafl was sore over that marriage 
because he firmly believed that a wedlock between a 
teacher-guru and his student was extremely 
undMirable. 

Ohirendra Mohan Oaita was sutxessful in his 
eareer, and eryoyed the afl'ectionaie support of 
persons like Dr. Radhakrishnan even in mauers 
relating to the publication of his books. He joined the 
Bihar Education Service in 1928 and became the 
Head of the Department of Philosophy in Patna 
College. In 1952 his services were loaned to the 
Patna University in the Department of Philosophy 
which he served as a full Professor. He retired from 
Government service in June 1953. His reputation as 
a teacher was proverbial. He was highly respected as 
well as loved by his colleagues and students. 
Teaching was in his blood so to say. In the citation for 
'Deshikottama' conferred upon him it was rightly 
stated that teaching had been to him a mission and 
he was undoubtedly one among those who could 
both instruct and inspire. In 1949 and again in 1959 
he was a Visiting Professor at the East-West Centre, 
Hawai. He also taught at the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota during 1951-52, as a 
Visiting Professor. He, however, declined to accept a 
ten-year contract for the Spalding Professorship at 
Oxford University which was offered to him on the 
recommendation of Dr. Radhakrishnan in 1952. 
Member of various philosophical organisations, 
Dhirendra Mohan was elected General President of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress for its Mysore 
Session in 1952. In 1960 the Visva-Bharati conferred 
on him the Degree of Desikottama (Honorary) in 
recognition of his great contribution to the field of 
philosophy. 

Dhirendra Mohan Datta was eminent not merely 
as a teacher but also as a scholar. During his time he 
was -recognised as one of the outstanding 
philosophers in India. He had sp«:ialised both in 
Eastern and Western philosophy. By virtue of his 
industry he had succeeded in interpreting the 
neglected aspects of Eastern philosophical thou^t 
to the West and contemporary Western philosophi¬ 
cal thought to the East. Six iVays of Knowing, 
Introduciion to Indian Philosophy, The ChirfCurrents 
of Contemporary Philosophy, The Philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and Philosophical Perspectives diK 
some of his significant contribution^ to the world of 
knowledge. He was also on the Editorial Board of 
'History of Philosophy* published by the 
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Oovemment of India. The inost sulking thing about 
him is that the eminence in teaching and scholarship 
produced, in his case, only the spirit of humility, 
which has always been the characteristic of an 
authentic seeker of knowledge, l^ilosophy had been 
to him not just a body of knowledge but also a way of 
life. When he upheld the ideals of Gandhyi, he did 
not simply theorise, but devoted himself to their 
essenUal practices. He continued the Sabarmati 
tradition of wearing coarse khadi till the last day of 
his life and remained a vegetarian all through. 

Honest to his bone marrow but firm and 
uncompromising in his conviction, Dhirendra 
Mohan was sobriety peraonified. He was charitable 
and simple. He was free from the aloofness of a 
theoretical scholar and was in contact with the 
common man. Thot^ normally cool tempered, he 
was somewhat obstinate and unending. At times he 
became very angry when there was a clash with his 
ideals. But he would silently suffer rather than relent. 
He was strictly regular in his habits and daily routine. 
One remarkable thing is that he was a great lover of 
horses and was an expert rider. While at Patna during 
his early years, he even rode on horseback on the 
streets for which he earned a nick-name of'Cavalier 
Philosopher’ from his friends and younger 
colleagues. He was versatile in many subjects and 
knew several Indian languages. He also loved music, 
particularly of the devotional type, and knew Siiar. 
While at Patna, he actively took part in literacy 
programmes and was President of the AssociaUon of 
Bihar School Teachers for a few years towards the 
end of his career. NotwithsUinding tus admiration for 
Gandhi, he was, by and large, non^political. But he 
was strikingly nationalist in his outlook and preferred 
to buy the products of the mother courltry before 
Independence. After his retirement, he permanently^ 
settled down at Santiniketan and led a quiet and 
peaceful life. Till the end he rem'ained a shy and 
unassuming scholar who shunned publicity and 
popular limelight. To him life was a total dedication 
and a complete commitment to the temple of 
learning. Dhirendra Mohan breathed his last at 
Santiniketan on 24 November, 1974. 

yisva-Bharati News, January, 1961: Visva-Bharati 
News, November-December 1974; injformaiion 
supplied by Dr. J. N. Sarkar. fomerfy of Patna 
University: irformation supplied by Dr. Atindra 
Mohan Goon, son-iit~law of Dr. Dhirendra Mohan 
Datia: interview with Sri Sudhyit Dana, son of Dr. 
D. M. Dana, on 8 March, 1982. 


Tarasankar Baherjee 


DATTA, KALIKINKAR (DR.) (190S-1982) 

One of the last Victorians among modem Intfian 
historians and aliriost a phenomenon during his life 
time Kalikinkar Oatta was bom in May 190S in a 
Bengali Kayastha family in Jhikarhaty vdiage under 
the Pakur subdivision of the Santal PUrganas in 
South Bihar. His grandfather Banyeshwar l>stta 
was a Patwari(petty revenue officer) of tlw Pakur R^, 
and his maternal grandfather Ramyadeva Mitra was 
employed in an indigo factory at Kadamsair. His 
father Sadananda Datta was the Headmaster of the 
Pakur Raj School wherefrom Kalikinkar passed 
Entrance Examination in 1921. Sadananda was 
Headmaster of the Maheshpur High School also for 
a few years. Young Kalikinkar was greatly inspired by 
his father’s qualities as a teacher and a person who 
moulded his character and ideas in later life. His 
mother Sarojini Devi was a pious and affectionate 
lady, and a constant source of encouragement to 
him. The middle class joint family of the Dattas had 
been living in Jhikarhaty for several generations, and 
like many other immigrant Bengali families, 
identified themselves intimately with Bihar and its 
people. 

l6ilikinkar studied at Berhampore Krishnanath 
College (Murshidabad district) where he came into 
contact with the inspiring Principal as well as some 
lecturers who left a deep imprint on the bright 
student After graduating in 1925 from K.N. College 
with a 1st class Honours, he got admission in the 
Post-Graduate class in History in Calcutta 
University. Earlier, while at Berhampore he came in 
intimate contact with Kalidas Nag, a reputed 
historian of the time who instilled a new interest in 
Kalikinkar regarding historical studies. The result 
was that after getting the M. A degree in History in 
1927 with a First Class (second in order of merit), he 
was engaged in historical researches as a research 
scholar at Patna College, and never let his pen rest till 
the end of his life. He was awarded lYemchand 
Roychand Studentship in 1929 for his researches in 
Social and Economic History of Bengal in the 18th 
century and the results were published in 1936 in the 
form of a book entitled Studies in the History of the 
Bengal Subah, 1740-70 ; Vol. I-Social and Economic. 
Winner of the Mowat Medal and Griffith Prize also, 
Kalikinkar obtained Bi.D degree from the Calcutta 
University in 1939 for his thesis under the title 
Alivardi and His Times. 

Kalikinkar 0^’s piofessiotuil caio^ was marked 
by a steady success. Pnxn a position of a Lecturer in 
History at Patna College from 1930 to 1937, he rose 
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to the position of the Vice-Chancellor of Magadh 
University from March 1962 to March 1965. He was 
Viee-ChilfteUor of Patna University from 1965 to 
197i. in the pifocas^ Of his rise he had to travel 
through various stages as Assistant Professor of 
History at Patna College (193744). Professor of 
History in the same College (1944-58) and Principal 
of Patna College (1958-1960). One of (he important 
tasks of Datta was to organise historical research as 
Director, KL P. Jayaswal Research Institute and 
Director of Bihar State Archives from May 1960 to 
February 1962. Besides being a successful teacher, 
Kaiikihkar took living Interests in extra-curricular 
afctivities and associated himself keenly with the 
Banga Sahitya Samitl as well as ihc Graduates 
Assodation. 

Kalikinkar Datta was a prolific writer with nearly 
thirty works to his credit and contributed 
Innumerable articles to standard journals, 
proceeding volumes, etc. Some of his works like 
AlivardI and His Times. The Santa! Insurrection, Shah 
Aiam II and Ihe East India Company, History o}' 
Freedom Movement in Bihar (in 3 volumes), and the 
text book like An Advanced History of India (in 
collaboration with R C. M^jumdar and H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuii), still remain as standard works in their 
respective areas. The great contribution of Datta lay 
in his untiring efforts to give a new direction to 
historical research in Bihar. He may be said to have 
done a pioneering effort in making Bihar research- 
minded in the field of history. 

Kalikinkar Datta was connected with a latye 
number of institutions and learned societies all over 
India, and during his life time, he was virtually 
showered by laurels and recognitions. He was 
instrumental in the establishment of the 'Regional 
Record&Survey Committee of Bihar’ and was closely 
associated with the Bihar Research Society in various 
capacities. He delivered the “Adhar Chandra 
Mookheijee Lectures' of Calcutta University for 
1964, and was the prestigious 'Kamala Lecturer’ of 
the University of Calcutta in 1969. He was also 
invited to deliver 'Mahadeo Odudkar Lectures’ at 
Nagpur University. Crowning everything was the 
award of the covetable 'Jadunath Gold Medal’ by the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1968 in recognition of 
the great services to the 'Muse of Clio’. In 1943 he 
was sectional President of the Indian History 
Congress of which he was elected the General 
Resident in 1958. For a number of years he was the 
Director, Indo-British Historical Society of Madras. 
A few years before his death the University of 
Burdwan conferred on him the degree of D.Litt 
(Hon.) -- a recognition that was long overdue. In 


evety way DatUi remained a committed soul to the 
demands of the discipline of Histoiy. 

Dr. Datta belonged to that old group of historians 
to whom Idstorical works meant readable and lucidly 
written accounts and not simply an intelligent 
autopsy of the past. His histories had a definite 
appeal to the heart. His absolute command over the 
historical materials is proverbial. Datta did not 
bother much for building up a system in his historical 
works, and his treatment was straightforward but 
methodical, relying more on concrete evidences 
rather than prestigious theorisation. A man of simple 
habits, modest in dress and outwardly reticent and 
somewhat stony, he was very soft inside. He was ever 
ready to help any one who needed it, and did not care 
for the return. His sieaJiast devotion to routine and 
regular life habits was qaite well-known. A deeply 
religious man Kalikinkar Datta was dutiful in all 
facets of life. He was every inch an Indian and bad no 
attraction for foreign lures in his long career. Though 
he passed away at >'aina on 24 March 1982, Dr. 
Kalikinkar Datta will ever remain an inalienable part 
in the history of history-writing in modem India. 

The Journo! of Bihar Research Society, January' 
December, 1973, Dr. K, K. Datta Felicitation Volume; 
Indo-British Review, Vol. X, No. 2; History of the Fatna 
College (Patna. 1963), J. N. Sarkar and J, C Jha; 
Patna University Golden Jubilee Volume (1970); Auto¬ 
biography of Dr. K. K. Datta (in typescript); persona! 
knowledge of the Contributor. 

J. C JHA 


DATT, NALINAKSHA (1893-1973) 


Born at Waltair in Andhra Pradesh on 4 
December, 1893, Nalinaksha was the second son of 
his father Surendranath. His father was a scion of the 
Datts of Purvasthali in the district of Burdwan, in 
West Bengal. After passing the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion in 1909 Nalinaksha went to Chitting (mw in 
Bangladesh) with his father and took his B. A. in 1913 
with honours in Pali winning the Jubilee scholarship 
of Calcutta Universty. He was admitted to the M.A. 
course of Pali in the said University and attended 
Law classes. In 1915 he got his M.A. in Pali standing 
first in the first class and the next year passed his B.L 
with credit 

Nalinaksha was offered the Professorship of Pali in 
the Judson College, Rangoon (Burma), in 1916 but 
preferred to comp^ with Asutosh Mookeijee’s 
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request to join the post-graduate department of 
Oilcutta University as a lecturer tn Pali in 1917. Next 
year he was given Premchand Raychand Studentship 
fqr his work on Four Buddhist Schools md in 1921 a 
Ph.D. for his thesis on Earfy history of the spread of 
Buddhism and Buddhist Schools. 

After some years, Nalinaksha went to London 
with the purpose of preparing for the University a 
doctoral thesis entitled Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism and its relation of Hinayana (1930). At 
this time there were several Indian scholars in the 
London School of Oriental Studies. Har Dayal, the 
revolutionary who made an attempt on the life of 
Lord Hardinge, entered the University of London to 
carry on his work in an identical Held of study. 
Professors F.C. Turner and L.D. Barnett were 
appointed supervisiors of the research work of 
Nalinaksha and Har Dayal. Unfortunately Turner 
expressed his inability to guide Nalinaksha. But he 
was permitted to go to the Continent to work under 
the guidance of other competent scholars. 
Nalinaksha fmished writing his thesis in Belgium 
under the guidance of the distinguished French 
Indologist Louis de la Vailee Poussin. His work was 
examined by A,B. Keith, Barnett and Turner and 
given the O.Litt in 1931. 

Back in Calcutta, Nalinaksha continued his work 
as lecturer in the departments of Pali and Ancient 
Indian History ai}d Culture. After Benimadhab 
Barua’s death in I^ch 1948 he became Professor 
and Head of the Department of Pali, and when he 
retired in 1958, donated Rs. 20,000 to the University 
for instituting stipends for I^i students. He died at 
Ramananda Chatterjee Street, Llalcutta, on 27 
November, 1973. 

Nalinaksha was among the veiy few Indian 
scholars who learned and assimilated Tibetan, 
French, German and other languages for the 
valuable work he did in the field of Buddhistic 
studies. He ranks among the leading scholars of his 
time. He achieved many coveted honours and 
distinctions in recognition of his outstanding 
scholarship. In 1958 he was elected President of the 
Asiatic Sodety of Calcutta and in the same year was 
invited by the Academy of Sciences in the USSR to 
deliver lectures on Buddhism. Earlier, in 1957, he 
was invited to take part in the 2500 Buddha Jayanti 
Celebrations in Japan. He was also appointed an 
Indian delegate to the Buddhistic Conference held at 
Rangoon, Burma, in I960. 

Nalinaksha came in contact with Dr. 
Nare.idranath Law, founder-editor of the famous 
Indological journal. The Indian Historical Quarterly 
(IHQ) where he contributed quite a substantial 


number of papers from 1932 onwards. A few learned 
papers from the peri of Nalinaksha, among others, 
appeared in The Indian Historical Quarterly: “Three 
Buddhist manuscripts of Gilgit” (1932-1933, 1936); 
“Doctrines of the Maha-sanghika School of 
Buddhism" (1937); “Dhammasangani, an analytical 
study” (1939); “Place of laity in early Buddhism" 
(1945). 

Besides those mentioned above and numerous 
contributions to dilVerent journals Nalinaksha's 
midor works include the following; Fancavimsa- 
ttsahasnka Prajnaparamita. Calcutta, 1934; Earfy 
Monastic Buddhism, 2 Fols., 1941-1945: 
Saddharmapundarika, Cialcutta, 1952; Baudha 
Samgraha, Calcutta, 1962; Bodhisaitvabhuini, 
Calcutta, 1966. 

Hundred years oj the University of Calcutta 
Supplement, Calcutta, 1957, p. 253; Kshanika Saha, 
Nalinaksha Duti; Fracyavtdya Tarangini, ed. D. C. 
Sircar, Calcutta, 1969, pp. 310-312: The Statesman 
(Calcutta), Sunday, 2 December, 1973, p. 8: Aruna 
Haidar, Manisi Nalinaksha Dutta Mahasayer Maha- 
prayane, Paricaya (Calcutta), Falguna-Chaitra, 1380 
B. S. (March-April 1974), pp. 925-934. 


DUTT, NARENDRANATH (1884-1949) 


Captain Narendranath Dutt was born on 21 
September, 1884 at the village of Srikail in the 
Tipperah District (now in Bangladesh) near the town 
of G>milla. He was the third son of his parents. His 
mother died when he was a little boy of six. His father 
Krishna Kumar Datta was a Sanskrit Pandit in. the 
Chittagong H.E. School. Narendranath's early days 
were spent in his unclq's house at Srikail. His other 
brothers were also to acquire distinction later in life. 
The ddest, Kamini Kumar Dutt, progressed steadily 
as an advocate in East Bengal, and was chosen 
shortly before his death as Law Minister of the 
Government of Pakistan. Narendranath’s younger 
brother Debendranath was a businessman of no 
mean repute. 

B^inning with the village school of Srikail, 
Narendranath moved through the successive stages 
in the Comilla ZUlah School to pass the Entrance 
Examination in 1906. Two years Ipter he obtained 
the F.A. degree as a student of the Comilla Victoria 
College. Pecuniary problems were a coristant source 
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of embarrassment. Narendranath performed in turn 
the duties of an agricuhurai labourer, small-scale 
dealer and assistant at a grocer's shop for small pay. 
His sincerity and steadfastness of purpose impressed 
all from his early days. 

Narendranath then enrolled as a student of the 
Calcutta Medical College, living ch^ply at the St. 
Paul’s College Hostel on Amherst Street. To make a 
living, he worked eveiy night from 8 P.M. to 4 AM. 
as a coolie in the Kidderpore docks, covering the 
entire distance from his hostel to the place of work 
-about live to six miles either way-on foot. His 
regular disappearance after sunset roused the 
suspicions of Rev. W. E. S. Holland, Principal of St. 
Paul's College. Not satisfied with Narendranath’s 
explanation he made a personal investigation into 
the matter and concluded by ofl'ei ing the young man 
free use of the Principal's quarters as a mark of 
appreciation. Narendranath, however, politely 
reflised to take advantage of this opportunity, 
pointing out that he could not stay on charity. Rev. 
Holland and Col. Calvert, Principal of the Medical 
College, used their good offices to save 
Narendranath, when in a fit of excitement he slapped 
an invigilator who had mistakenly accused him of 
copying at the M.B. Examination in 1914. Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee, the then Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta, expelled the candidate not for 
having resorted to unfair means, since Narendranath 
was not guilty on that charge, but because he had 
taken the law in his own hands. Narendranath’s 
European benefactors succeeded in reversing this 
decision and put him up for examination next year 
through the intervention of Sir Gooroodas Baneijee. 

After obtaining his M.B. degree In 1915 Narendra¬ 
nath worked for a while as Assistant Surgeon in the 
Presidency General Hospital and was then drafted 
into the IGng’s Commission in the Indian Medical 
Service. Rev. Holland and Capt. Calvert played an 
important part in securing both appointments for 
him. During the First World War Narendranath saw 
action mostly in Mesopotamia. This experience 
proved useful to him in future for two reasons. First, 
he obtained knowledge of animals, particularly 
horses and mules. Secondly, he saw how heavily 
dependent India was on other countries for drugs 
•and medicaments. Though some simple restoratives 
had been produced within the country, no attempts 
had been made till then to develop complex pharma¬ 
ceuticals including synthetics and biological 
products. 

Some of the most eminent physicians of Bengal in 
those days~IUte Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Bidhan Chandra 
Roy and Kailash Chandra Bose-had founded the 


Bdngal Immunity (Bl) in 1919 with a similar view to 
meeting the medical requirements of the country, 
particularly in view of the* loss of lives during the First 
World War for want of foreign sera. After a promising 
Sturt, the Company made heavy weather till in 1925 
Amulyaratan Chakravarti, one of its promoters, 
induced Narendranath, who had just refused 
permanent commission in the Indian Medical 
Service, to join as Managing Director. Under the 
changed set up the arrears of the Company amoun¬ 
ting to Rs. 35,000 were cleared within the first sixteen 
months. A net profit of Rs. 23,000 accumulated in 
the next financial year, so that a dividend of fifteen 
percent could be distributed amoi^ the share¬ 
holders. Narendranath had pledged not to receive 
any emoluments till the Company was put on a 
sound financial footing. Now he proposed that he be 
given ten percent of the net profit if the dividend was 
below fifteen percent and fifteen percent of the net 
profit, in case the dividend was higher. The 
Company accepted his terms and also granted him 
Rs. 1,000 worth of fully paid shares out of the 
confiscated shares for the one-and-a-half years 
during which he had rendered free service. 
Narendranath’s monthly allowance was fixed by the 
Company at Rs. 200. The terms of the contract 
remained unchanged for the rest of Narendranath’s 
life. Among Narendranath’s later ointributions to 
the development of the Company was the opening of 
an Indigenous Drug Department in 1933 for 
research on Indian medicinal plants. Two years later 
this was made the basis for opening the Bengal 
Immunity Research Laboratory at Baranagar. In 
1947 the Laboratory was transferred to its present 
location at 39 Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose Roaef. 
From A>ril 1945 the immunity Bulletin’ was 
published on behalf of the Immunity Science 
Association. 

Narendranath Dutt died a bachelor on 6 April, 
1949. He was a man of simple habits. HLs usual dress 
from college days was a shirt on top of a dhoti and a 
pair of Albert slippers. He was non-communal in his 
attitude to life. In his early days he organised the 
nationalist Muslims at Tipperah. He claimed pride in 
showing that one of his arm-bones had been broken 
in trying to save Subhas Chandra Bose once from 
lathi-charge. Capt Dutt’s success as an entrepreneur 
was due to his ability to mix freely ^ong the 
workers and inspire them.Till the last he lived in a 
room on the top floor of the Bl office building at 153 
Dharmatala Street In his early days at the Ccmipany 
he personally marketed the products and purchased 
provisions like an ordinary member of the staff. 
Later in life, he created a ward at the R. G. tCar 
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f^cdical College Hospibil endowed with twenty-four 
fully equipped beds lor ready availability for the 
Company’s staiT A distress fund of Rs. I lakh was 
opened for their benefit during the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations- ol the Company in 1944 and 
arrangements made for their financial benefit. 

Capt. Dutt was so dedicated to the B1 that he 
declined the Home Department Portfolio in the first 
ministry of Dr. B. C. Roy after the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence on the ground that he preferred to workjin the 
field of industry. Narendranath was not, however, 
unaware of his social responsibilities. He was the 
Founder-President of the Rehabilitation Society for 
helping refugees from East Pakistan after the 
Partition of the country. He gave assistance to 
refugee teachers in setting up a school and 
established an English medium high school for 
providing education to students from refugee 
families. Narendranath was also an active non- 
olficial member of the government committee in 
charge of the refugee problem. 

Narendranath's love for his place of-birth, interest 
in medical research and plans for improving business 
did not desert him till the end. He established a 
college at his native place, Srikail, towards the close 
of his life. He had also decided to establish a college 
for pharmaceutical studies just before his death. 
Even the building for the institution had been 
located. Narendranath also contemplated of 
investing about thirty to forty lakhs of rupees to start 
a project for the extensive cultivation of some potent 
and valuable medicinal plants in Datjeeling with the 
help and co-operation of the Government of West 
Bengal. 

Narendranath also had an interest in fishery. He 
obtained a lease on the Chilka lake but his business 
was hampered by the rules and regulations of the 
Orissa government. He had acquired a trawler for 
deep sea fishing just before the outbreak of the 
Second World War but the Government of India 
requisitioned it after the outbreak of hostilities 

Immunity Bulletin; C(mmemorauon Volume; 
Bengal Immunity Reseanh Institute: April 1950. 

Nikhilesh Guha 


DUTTA, PHANl DHAR (1905-1963) 


Phani Dhar Dutta, an eminem educationist-cum- 
administratorof As$^ was bora on 1 January, 1905 
at village Tangan Gayan Gaon, near Jorhat tovra in 
the district of Sibsagar. He was the second imn of his 


father, Dandi Ram Dutta and Damayanti Puna. The 
family of Kotch origin was poor and lived by culli* 
vation. Pham Dher's early li^ was miserable. He lost 
his lather at the age ol ten and was obliged to attend 
to cultivation with his' elder brolher from early 
childhood. His mother worked hard, spinning and 
weaving, trying, as best as she could, to supplement 
the family income. 

But hard labour in the Itelds and poverty ol home 
were no hindrances to his studies. Phani Dhar 
showed not <'nly brilliant results in school examina* 
tions but also pro .d his abilities as a sportsman. He 
came out with Hying colours in the Matriculation 
Examination. He had, however, to wait for one year 
before his mother could make a saving, enabling him 
to enrol himself as a student in the college. After 
graduation he joined the Presidency Qillege, 
Gilcutta for doing M. A. and B.L. He passed the M.A. 
Examination in Mathematics, securing a First Class 
and winning the ‘Borat Gold Medal’. 
Simultaneously he creditably passed the Bachelor of 
Law Examination from the University of Calcutta. 

Phani Dhar started his career as a lawyer at he 
jorhat Bar in the early thirties, While practising law 
he decided to start a college at Jorhat. Others, 
actively interested in the project, were Shri iC K- 
Handique, Shri Jajgneswar Sharma, Shn Tulshi 
Narayan Sharma, Shn Muraiidhar Barua. Their 
ceaseless ellbrts bore fruit with the J.B. College 
coming up on 10 October, 1930, Phani Dhar offered 
honorary service as a lecturer in the newly-sei up 
college for ten years since its foundation, in 1940 he 
joined the Cotton College, Gauhati as a lecturer in 
Mathematics and served there till 1948. He took a 
leading part in preliminary works connected with the 
foundation of the Gauhati University. When the 
University started funaioning Phani Dhar joined it 
as its first Registrar, with his colleague, Shn K. K. 
Handique, acting as its first Vice-Chancellor, Hp 
served in the capacity ol the University's Registrar till 
1962. During these years he did a lot for the 
expanison of the University in all directions. The 
construction of the present University complex, 
opening of Post-Graduate classes in different 
subjects, and affiliation ofmany colleges to Gauhati 
University are some of the most remarkable achieve¬ 
ments of this period. 

In 1962, Dhar Dutta was elected Ui the 
offke of the Vice-Chancellor of the Umversity but he 
could not continue for long. In a Court meeting 
serious criticisms had been brought against the 
functionit^ of the Univen^y for which he 
honourably resigned his Vice^i^hancdlorship in 
August, 1962. 
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Pham l>har Duiia was a smiple man, who Mlcnily 
devoted himseiHo the upliftmcni ol educatiun in the 
Slate. His dress was also very' simple. He pul on a 
Dhuti' and a Kurta' only. The end of his lilc was 
very sad and painful. Financially loo, he was vciy 
much hard pressed. His heart had completely broken 
down due to many criticisms levelled againsi the 
University. Finally, on 29 October, 19()3 he passed 
away at Gauhaii leaving behind nine children and his 
widow. 

Pham Dhar was a born lighter. His gnm struggle 
against poverty and his untiring elVorts for the 
expansion of an academic atmosphere throughout 
Assam, is an example to be followed by others. His 
service and sacrifice in the academic field of Assam 
led to the dawn of a new era. Inispite of the vanous 
criticisms pul against him he deserves to be 
remembered as one of the founders and pioneers of 
the Gauhati University and moreover, as an eminent 
educationist whose contnbution in the field of 
education can never be denied. 

Radha Kama Handique, Naku! Chandra Bhuyan: 
Krishna Kama Handique, Abdul Saner; Suhha Dinar 
Nirghania, Dr. Dilip Duiia: Personal contaa wiih his 
eldest son- Shri Pradip Kumar Dana. B.£. 

B. BORBURAK 


DUITA, RAJANI PALME (1896-1974) 


Raiam Palme Dutta, a renowned Marxist author 
of Indian origin and a founder of the British 
Communist Party was born in Cambridge, England 
in 1896. His father, the late Upendra Krishna went to 
London from Calcutta in 1878 for the study of 
medical course and settled at Cambridge 
permanently where he became well-known as a 
doctor of the poor. He married a lady of Swedish 
origin. 

Raiani Palme Dutta had a brilliant academic 
career throughout his student life. He secured a 
first class honours degree in Classics from the Parse 
School, Oxford. It was during hi$ college days that 
R^jani Palme started leaning towards Marxism and 
founded the Socialist Society while studying at 
Oxford, He was forced to join the army in I91S 
during the First World War, and was imprisoned for 
acunetane because of his anti-War campaign. 

In 1917 lUgani Palme was expeUed from Oxford 
for supporting the Russiui Revolution before he 
oould sH for Ins post-graduate d^ree. Next year he 


got the permission to stay at Oxford only for the bnef 
period of examination and got first class marks in all 
the eight papers. Soon alter R^ani Palme joined the 
Communist Party of Great Bntain (CPGB). He was 
the founder member of the Communist Unity 
Convention, held on 31 July, 1920 and became 
CItairman of the Communist Party Reorganisation 
Commission in 1922. In the same year he got 
mamed to Isalme Murik, a member of the 
Commumst Party of Finland. In 1921 he founded a 
penodical. Labour Monthly md used it as a medium 
for propagating revolutionary ideas. 

From 1922 to 1965 Rajani Palme Dutta was a 
member of the Communist Party's Executive 
Commiuec and it was also in the year 1922 that the 
Workers ' Weekly was started and he became its first 
editor. His trenchant signed articles and pungent 
editorials aroused great interest among people of all 
shades of political opinions and the journal soon 
began to have wide circulation. 

From 1924 to 1936 Rajani Palme Dutta travelled 
vanous parts of Western Europe and Belgium, eitl»r 
secretly or openly. During this lime he took a leading 
role in working for the Communist International in 
its West European branch. In 1936 he wrote jointly 
the famous Dulia-Bradley Thesis at Brussels. After 
joining the Seventh Congress of the Commintem he 
returned to London in 1937. From 1936 to 1938 
Dutta was also editor of the former Workers' Weekly 
which he had been publishing under the new name 
Daily Worker . 

From 1939 to 1941 Rajani Palme worked as the 
Party's General Secretary. In 1946 he came to India 
for collecting material on the Cabinet Mission as a 
correspondent of the Daily Worker . In 1967 Dutta 
resigned from the party’s leadership due to illness. 

Rajani Palme Dutta who was a contributor to the 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica and writer of articles and 
pamphlets on socio-economics was the author of 
about twenty books. The best known among them 
are The Two Internationals (1920), Modem India 
(1926), Socialism and the Living ^Fog^'(1927), Lenin 
(1933), Fascism and Social Revolution (1934}^, The 
Political and Social Doctrine of Communism i\93Z), 
Bntain in the World Front { 1942), Crisisqf Britain and 
the British Empire (1949), India To-day (1956) and 
Whither China (1967). Dutta was a recipient of an 
honorary doaorate from the University of Moscow 
and the Lenin Centenary Medal in 1970. He died on 
20 December, 1974 at the age of seventy-i^t 

Riyani Palme Dutta was one of the sharpest 
intellectuals in the Communist Party of Oieat 
Britain. He had an analytical mind that did notafiow 
for any clouting of obi<»tive realty by sub^lve 
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colouring or emotion. He was formidable as an 
adversary, but Marxist though he was, had the 
bourgeois trait of not being hostile, in private life, to 
those with whom he clas^ on public platforms. 

Obituary, The Statesman, 21 December, 1^74; The 
Times of India, 21 December, 1974; Samsad Hennali 
Charitabhidhan. Sahitya Samsad. 

ADHUir Mukherjee 


DATTA, SUOHINORANATH (1901-1960) 


Sudhindranath Oatta (1901-60), eldest son of the 
militant nationalist turned vedantist Hirendranath 
and indumaU, was born on 30 October, 1901 in the 
famous Kayastha Kulin family house of the Oattasat 
Hatibagan, Calcutta. If aristocracy had any role to 
play in the making of a poet, Sudhindranath’s claim 
for poethood goes unquestioned. The piquant 
western liberalism of the materiuil uncles, the 
Mullicks, the reserved reverent conservatism of the 
father and the reckless destruOive genius of the 
paternal uncle Amarendranath opened before him a 
wide world of choice and accordingly moulded the 
eclectic charaaer of the would be poet If family 
connections aided in any way to his exposure to the 
world of poetry, it wu throu^ his access to Tagore, 
to whom the poet dedicated Ms first book of poems 
Tanvi ‘not to pay his debts back but to acknowledge 
the same.' 

Sudhindranath’s life never flowed in the miU of 
the run course, in order to put bis idealism to practice 
Hirendranath sent his sonto the Theosophical High 
School of Mrs. Annie Baumt at Benares in 1914. 
During his three years’ stay over them as a possible 
result of intense training in Sanskrit he developed a 
keen ear for the sound of words. Toying with words, 
coining new words by permutation of prefixes and 
suflixes, using words in their ecological meaning 
became a habit for the lett of his life. But in the final 
years of hieschool he was transfmred tp the Oriental 
Seminary (rf'CalcHtht flt>m where he matiieulsipd in 
1918 mth firtf division marks. Hk college years 
(1918-22) were spent at the Scottkh Church Coll^. 
Graduating in Arts with Dktinction in 1922 
Sudhindruath enrolled himself both for the M. A in 
En^Ukh as weU as B.L courses and was sunul- 
taneously inducted to hk Cither’s solicitors’ firm as 
an articled derk, all of whkdi he dropped out from, 
one by one. 


Yet to complete his student life or be settled with 8 
Job, Sudhindranath was married to Chhabirani 
Bhose, a graceful dignified beauty of a leading 
Kayastha family of the Clt|, on 22 JuljK, 1924. In May 
1925 she gave birth to a still'hom child. £ven if this 
marriage was a good match socially, Cnhabi g uid 
hardly make herself a worthy partner af 
Sudhindranglh and that perhaps was the latter's only 
expectations of a wife. The relationship gradually 
began to peter out. Friends and relations tried to 
bridge the g df but in vain, ^diiie st|j| bruising 
Sudhindranath m.i Rajeswari Vasudev, the noted 
Rabindrasangeet singer, which soon turned Jnto 
tove; but they could not marry before 29 May, 1943 
only # few months after Hirendranath had died. 
Childless, gpdhindranath died on 25 June, I960. 
Both the wives-Chhablrani and Rajeswari-outlived 
the poet. 

Sudhindranath’e first visit abroad was as a 
member of Tagore's team in 1929 to Japan and the 
USA and then all on his own in dilTerent countries of 
the Continent. Presumably it was in Chicago that he 
canie across a German blonde, a Fascist-sympathiser 
who might have accompanied him to Europe as well. 
In this very trip while he had been convalescing after 
an operation near Frankfurt he was manhandled by 
some youths which symbolized for him the coming 
of the Third Reich. Allusions to its cataclysmic 
devastations pervade his later poems. ThePiiHinent 
had a special appeal for Sudhindranath. H|s next two 
sojourns there took place respectively in 1951 and 
1955-56. The fourth and final trip in 19S7>59 almost 
repeated the route of the first one. While in the States 
he was associated with the Chicago University for 
nearly seven months- 

SudhindranaUi’s service life was a chequered one. 
In 1928-29 he was apprenticed as a journalist to 
Saliratchandra Bose's Forward and volunteered In the 
publicity wing of the Calcutta session of the Indian 
Ntdional Co^ess. Coming back from the first trip 
abroad he joined the Lfeht of Asia Insurance 
Company (1930-31), Hk ardent love for literature 
seriously interrupted the routine life and Vlrll^lly 
stood on the way of taking up a job until he joined Alr 
Raid Precautions as a communications ofifeer ( 1941 * 
45). Services at The Statesman in the office of an 
Assistant Editor (194549), as Chief Publicity Officer 
in the Damodar VaUi^ Corporation (1949*54), as 
Director of the Qtlcutta branch of the {nstj^te ^ 
Public Opinion (1954-56) and finally ai • lectu^r In 
the Department of Comparative Uterature at 
Jadavpur University (1956-M) came in sucemsive 
order. 
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Unlike the service |((b; ^ndhindmiut^h’s poeuc 
carejcf a steady line of development. Seven 
books of poems-including one of translations and 
two selections o(>ssays are all what the poet deemed 
worthy of preseryetion in hook form. What he lel'i 
out wps not massive eilher. To withstfind the test pi 
tinte pr to eke out ^ of place with such meagre 
SWWW to the IntPhtsity or the pqet’s 

observations and weliuiisdiuuung. ianvi{[930), his 
first book of poefps might have the exuberances of 
early youth, even thep pne could not have lulled to 
note the poet's ntgsterly control over metre apd use 
Qt'ypcahulary. But the publication oi Faruhuy (/9J/j 
untigr his editorship not pnly established itself as a 
medium of being acquainted with western ideas and 
literature, it also meant a widening of the horizon- 
not even excepting that pf the editor himself. 
Sucthinhhtnath edited Farichay fpr five years as a 
quarterly and next seven years as a mppthly- For Ihe 
last five years i^franhumar Sanyal was his associate 
gqitPrr With the nphi ication of the sixth issue pf the 
twelfth volume Sudltipdranath bade farewell to tpe 
ffien^^ pf tthd gave up the editorship of the 

marine. Indeed i’mdw apt! i|s weekly 

expedited the coming bf a new thoqght 
moverhent In fienga|f htgrtftPrP- copfse, hisi 
associations with the new series of Sabiiipatra since 
1925 helped him frame his own ideals and standards. 
Obyipusly creative literatpre we^ PPl its fpfte, but in 

evaltMtive and enticai wriiinis it set a standard yet 

tmsurpassed. The same alertness may be found in h|§ 
suggestions for bettefina M. hi. Rpy's Afafxrap 
between 1946 and !9S4. His books of essays Svuga/u 
j[|93$/|957jand KulayoKai^^rus{\9Sl)2S& mostly 
epfiated ffpin h|s arheips and reviews published in 
htrichfiy. 

The experiences of Farichqy also brought in a wide 
change in his poems tP fPdPW * Qnbestra (193S/S4), 
fCrafidgd yffgrpfigfgHiif (|94pJ, Samvand 

j:|$53/55), fiaUf/fivgtfi tTranslatipns J954) and 
f^^gffffll954). ft was fipt merely a passage from the 
RPfflantie tp tf^ PritieiPH^ 'k Italso reveals 

a cpmpleg matrix within where fieeting moments ot 
history provide a vest backdrop tp the terse play, 
almost resemblini' a pfegk PdP» «pin« on in the 
fPFUlap- Cheiseef ppetaalsR cpnfirtn the ehange. if 
Ualne afid §bakespaarp had been formerly his 

fikdtffItK? hfehamje iwd replaced them now. 

(t IS true, fpf thP uninitiated Sudhindranath, 
especi^y his later writlnfa ipay fpeb e bit obscure. In 
it is his intctl^qai pphtent that thwarts 
primarily a lay rgadVri flit that hurdle is as we|l a 
challenge exciting a reader to probe deep in between 
the lines. 


Aristocracy incarnate, Sudhindranath, like many 
of his contemporaries, also reacicd sharply against 
Communism and Nazism. But personal relationship 
always prevailed over his ideological incompati* 
bilities. Thai explains his firm friendship with and 
admiration for the Hadical Humanist M. N. Roy, 
who remained a great inlluence on his mind and 
thought throughout. Westernization was not simply 
a pose for him, nor only a life-style, western 
approaches were rooted in him. His impressive 
appearance, princely demeanour, impeccable 
eiiqueiie. sonorous voice made his charm all the 
more irresistible which brought stalwarts like 
Satyendranath Basu, Dhurjaiiprasad Mukherjee, 
Sahed Suhrawardy, Susobhan Sarkaror Abu Sayeed 
Ayyub here in the country and like Humphrey 
House, Bdward Shils, Sindbad Sinclair, Malcom 
Muggeridge, Oscar Skiibeck or Cyprian Biagden 
abroad around him to form a real cosmo|X)|itan 
salon of which Sudhindranath had ever had the 
privilege of acting the host. 

Jmiyg Dev, Sudhindranath Dana (MIL Senes}, 
Sahnyg Akademi, 1982: Sudhindranath Dana papers 
at Jgdavpur University placed under the custody qf 
{(ieep^ranath Dana Mempnal Frust: the contiibufor 
also had thepimi^e (if knowing some details Jmm the 
late Rtyeswan Datia, late Susobhan Sarkar. late 
Hirankumar Sanyal and late Abu Sayeed Ayyub. 

SWAPAN MaJUMOER 


DAYAL,BHAGWAT(1918- ) 


A political leader and trade unionist fiom 
Haryana, Shri Bhagwai Dayal, son of Shn Muran Lai 
and pujab Devi, was born at Beri jn Rohiak district, 
bn 26 January, 1918. He received his Master's de^ee 
from the country's one of the most prestigious 
Universities, Benaras Hindu University. 

He married Shrimati Savitn Devi and has three 
sons and three daughters. 

Shrj Bhagwai Dayal participated in the Freedom 
Movement and WRi^ imprisoned in 1941?4b- In the 
post-independence era Dayal was more active in the 
trade union movement in the initial years. This 
indeed provided him with a strong base in his 
political career in the later years. He was associated 
with the Indiap National Trade Union Congress for 
many years. After having served as the R^onai 
Secretary of the north-west region, comprising 
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Puivab, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir, 
in 1959 he became its President and held this otl'ice 
till 1961. The same year (1959) he became a member 
of the National Executive of the INTUC and 
remained there till 1965. He was also the organizing 
Secretary of the Working Committee of INTUC 
from 1960-61. 

His active political career began in 1962 when he 
was returned to the Purvab Vidhan Sabha as a 
Congress candidate. He remained there till the 
partition of Punjab (October, 1966). During this 
period he was also a member of the i^njab Council 
of Ministers as Minister of State for Labour and Co¬ 
operation. in addition he was the President of Punjab 
Pradesh Congress Committee from l%3-66. 

With the coming into being of Haryana in 
November, 1966 Shri Bhagwat Dayai became the 
President of Haryana Pradesh Congress Committee 
as well as the first Chief Minister of this new State. 
After the election of 1967 he again became the Chief 
Minister of Haryana but only after a few days-about 
a fortni^ht-his government fell a victim of defections 
from the Congress Party led by Rao Birendra Singh, 
Ch. Devi Lai et at. As a consequence, Shri Bhagwat 
Dayai lost his phief Ministership. This was, at the 
same time, practically the end of Bhagwat Dayafs 
hold on state politics even though he tried to stage a 
come back after the mid-term poll in Haryana of 
1968. In December, 1968 he.left the Cor^ess Party 
and formed a Samyukta Vidhayak Dal with the help 
of fifteen of his supporters, who also resigned from 
the Congress. 

Bhagwat Dayai entered the Rj(jya Sabha in 1968 
and remained there till, 1974. He had by now shifted 
his allegiance to the Congress (O) which he represen¬ 
ted in the Rkjya Sabha. In 1977 he was elected to the 
Lok Sabha as a Janata Party candidate from the 
Kamal constituency. However, he did not complete 
the term, as in September, 1977 he was appointed 
Governor of Orissa. In March, 1980 he was shifted to 
Madhya Pradesh and continues to hold this office. 

Shri Dayai has travelled abroad and visited a 
number of European countries such as U.K., 
Germany, Switzerland and also USSR.* Twice he 
represented Indian workers ,.at the I.L.O. 
Confflrences at Geneva, in 1957 and 1958. He was a 
member of the Indian Delegation of the Trade 
Uruonists wh6 visited U.K. in 1963-64. 

Maharashi Dayanand University, Rohtak, 
conferred on Mr. Bhagwat Dayai the honorary 
d^tee of D.UtL in 1978. 

He is a voracious reader and ohess is his favourite 
sport 


Hixth Lok Sabha Who's Who, /977. Lok Sabha 
Secretariat. New Delhi, 1977; f^rhament ti^‘ India, 
Rcuya Sabha Who's M4»ti, 1972, Hqjjya Sabha Secre¬ 
tarial, New Delhi, 1972: India Who’s Who 1980-81, 
htfa hibheanons. New Delhi, 1980: J. H. Siwach, 
"Social Dynamics and Politics qf Defections" in Iqbal 
Narain (ed.). Slate Politics in India, Meenakshi 
Prakashan, Meerut, 1976:httriot, lODecember, 1968. 

Manorama KOHLI 


OAYANANDA, SWAMl (1892-1980) 

A stalwart of the Ramakrishna Movement in the 
mid-part of the present century< Swaml Dayananda, 
known as Bimal Chandra Basu in his pre-monastic 
life, was bom in a middle-class Kayastha family in the 
village of Bagachra in the district of Nadia, near 
Shantipur, *00 19 September, 1892. His father, 
Hariprasad Basu, served as a lecturer in the 
Metropolitan College, Calcutta, but later settled at 
Boipur in Birbhum district to practise law. His 
generosity and piety as well as his wife Bindubasini’s 
religious temperament and loving concern for others 
left a deep impression on Bimal. His elder brother 
Nirmal, a brilliant student, who joined the 
Ramakrishna Order and later came to be known as 
Swami Madhavananda, was his mentor and the 
main source of his inspiration, 

Bimal passed the Matriculation Examination in 
1910, securing a place among the first twenties. He 
joined Presidency C!k)llege for his F.A course, 
residing at the Hindu Hostel. At this point he came 
across a copy of Swami ViVekananda’s '^Inspired 
Talks” which stirred his religious feelings in their 
depths. Meanwhile, his elder brother, Nirmal was 
planning to drop out of his post-graduate studies and 
embrace monastic life, pimal knew this, so to 
prevent Nirmal from taking such a step, he wanted to 
be with'him at the lodging-house at Simla where 
Nirmal was staying. At the same lodging-house 
stayed also his brother-in-law who was a medical 
student and a disciple of Holy Mother Sarada Devi. 
At his instance, Bimal took his spiritual initiation 
from Sarada Devi. He also began to visit Belur Math 
where he came in intimate contact with some of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s difect disciples. Slowly his religious 
zeal began to grow stronger and stronger. When his 
elder brother ultimately, slipped away one day to 
become a monk in the Ranrakrishna Mission, he 
decided to follow suit at the earliest opportunity. 
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in 1915, when he was doinf his M. Sc. in Physics 
his spiritual yearning became so overpowering that 
without waiting to complete the course, te ran away 
to Belur Nhith to become a monk, accompanied by 
his friend and relation, Dwyen, who was his age. 
Swami Brahmananda, a direct disciple of Sn 
Bamakrishna, and President of the Math and 
Mission. Initiated them into the first vows of 
monastic life, known as brahmachatya. They were 
deputed as monastic workers to the ‘Udbodhan* 
publication house in Calcutta, on the first floor of 
which the Holy Mother used to live. Shortly after, 
inducted into tlte entourage of Swami Premananda, 
another direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, Bimal 
visited the erstwhile East Bengal and witnessed hov/ 
people felt strongly attracted to Swami Premananda, 
an embodiment of love, like<the billowy sea attracted 
by the moon. It left a deep impression on his mind. 
V^ile he was serving as joint e^tor of Udbodhan. the 
Holy Mother ^rada Devi pa^ed away on 20 July, 
1820. Grief-stripken Bimalchaitanya (the n^e he 
had received after his initiation into brahmachatya) 
left for Varanasi whefc he lived the austere life of an 
ascetic. It was during these days that he came in close 
contact with the saint Swami Turiyananda, also a 
direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. fn 1921 Bimal- 
phaitanya was ordained as a sai^nyasin by Swami 
Bi^fun^nda. He was given the name of Swami 
Payananda- Thereafter he went to Rishikesh and 
en^ed himself in the study of scriptures and 
contemplation. Here he came in close touch with the 
great Vedantists, Shantinath and Nivrittinath. When 
engrossed ip contemplation, he received a call from 
the Belur Kfath authorities and, in response to it, he 
joined as a WOiter in the Advaita Ashrama at 
I^yavati, situated jp solitude of deep 
Himalayan forests. The Advaita Ashiama was then 
publishing a Hindi monthly Samanvqy. After his 
brief stay there, Dayapanda was asked to tour 
different cities in U.P. to cpilst subscribers and also 
dll* services of reputable Hindi scholars for 
^maavay. He did it creditably. He was next sent to 
Calcutta to be in the branch centre of the Advaita 
Ashrama to serve as the cii^ editor of Samanvay. In 
182d. he was called upon to proceed b San Francisco 
ip the United States to assist in the preaching qf 
Vpdanta. He worked there flrst as an assistant to 
Swami Rreftashanandp, end later to Swami 
Madhavananda. ^^en Swami Madhavahanda 
returned to India in 1929, he took over as head of the 
Vedanta centre. He was more popular in his parlour 
talks than in scholarly oratory. He won the hearts of 
the American devotees by his amiable nature, his 
religious ardour, and a true understanding of the 


needs of his students. He was a source of inspiration 
. to them. 

In the meantime a novel idea started crystallizing 
in his mind. San Francisco's enormous programme 
for child welfare deeply impressed him. He thought 
to himself how the Ramakrishna Mission lajuped 
behind in this field. It had many educational 
institutions, dispensaries, hospitals ail over India but 
practically nothing to help mothers and children, 
although maternity and infant mortality rates were 
appallingly high in India. So one day be said to 
himself: God willing, that would be my future work 
in India. He returned to Belur Math on 3 January 
1932. On his way home, he visited maternity and 
child welfare centres in a number of cities in Europe 
including Russia. 

A few months later, in July 1932, the Swami 
established the Ramakrishna Mission Sishumangal 
Pratishthan in a hired portion of the two^ried 
house at 104 Bakulbagan Road, in South Clalcutta. 
With the assistance of three experienced nurses- 
German sister Rama (Miss Pleffer), American sister 
Lilian Engstrand, and Marathi sister Saraswati (Miss 
Ramabai Palekar)-the new project was given a quiet 
start The austere Swami spent his nights at the 
Advaita Ashrama in Wellington Sqiuue, but from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. he worked at the Sishumangal, (that is 
how people referred to it and some refer to it even 
today) planning and organizing, raising funds, 
receiving visitors, keeping accounts, and doing every 
other chore connected with the running of a growing 
institution of this nature. The first few years he 
worked single-handed. Later, one or two monks 
came to assist him. From a humble binning, tlte 
institution has developed into the present Seva 
Pratishthan entirely through his efforts. The stoiy of 
its development is inextricably tied up with the life- 
story of Swami Dayananda himself. In 1937, he 
purchased a plot of land measuring about an acre at 
99 Lansdowne Road, Calcutta, and put up a two- 
storied hospital with fifty-four maternity and four 
gynaecology beds. He was happy that the institution 
was at last housed in a building of its own. A true 
Vedantist as Swami Dayananda was, he combined in 
his life the rare qualities of stoicism and detachment 
with relentless efforts at his work. He was unshaken, 
however adverse the circumstances, and resolute in 
adhering to his ideal with firmness, this perhaps 
explains the steady and rapid progress of the 
institution under his leadership, even in the midst of 
numerous handicaps, 3wami Dayananda strongly 
believed Uut the blessings of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother, and Swamyi were always behind him. 
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So identified was he with the institution that it was 
difficult to imagine it without him. Every year saw it 
grow in both qualiuitive and quantitative terms. 
Since the Sishumangai had outgrown its size and 
scope, on ISMay, 1957 it was converted to a general 
hospital and named the Ramakrishna Mission Seva 
Pratishthan. 

On 1 April,. 1963, as a far-sighted leader, Swami 
Dayananda at the age of seventy-one decided to step 
down, and made over the responsibility of^the 
institution to a competent monk whom he himself 
had trained. The seventeen years he lived after this, 
he served as a Vi^-President of the institution, 
continuing to lend his valuable services to the 
institution in many ways towards its steady 
development More than this, his very presence was 
a source of inspiration to all workers, monastic and 
lay, who looked upon him as a loving guide and 
beacon-light Before he finally retired from active life 
he was ^py to see the Seva Pratishthan as an 
important medical centre of the Calcutta metropolis 
with four imuor divisions: (a) general hospital with 
SSp beds and 18 out-patients* departments, (b) 
Vivekuuuida Institute of Medical Sciences offering 
post-graduate diploma and degree courses, (c) a 
school of nursing, and (d) several community health 
centres. Hiis phenomena growth, no doubt, reflects 
the Swami’s determination, wisdom, large-hearted- 
ness, far-sight, and organizing ability. 

Though apparently so attached to the institution, 
inwardly, however, he remained completely 
withdrawn and detached. In recognition of his 
qualities ot leadership, Swami Dayananda had been 
appointed a trustee of the Ramakrishna ^dath and a 
member of the Governing Body of the Ruhakrishna 
Mission in March 1947. Earlier still, he had gained 
valuable experience as a member of the Working 
Committee of the Ramakrishna Mission. On 6 
October, 1965, Swami Madhavananda, the ninth 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishita Mission, j^sed away. The trustees 
unanimously selected Swami Dayananda as his 
successor. But the Swami, free from personal 
ambition, politely declined the offer. 

He endeiued himself to all by his simplicity, 
sagacity, rational approach, sense of humour, and 
above all, his deep concern for all. His keen and 
venatile mind kept him posted with the up-to-date 
knowledge iit the fields of science and medicine. 
Hammnizing work with worship, he succes^uUy 
delved into the dq)ths of spiritual life and served as a 
constant source of inspiration to ail he came in 
contact with until S June, 1980 when he breathed his 
last 


Swami Dayananda (Bengali), 1980, pubiished by 
Ramakrishna Math, Belur Math; Annual Reports qf' 
the Ramakrishna Mission Sishumanfpti Rratishthan 
and Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratiritthan; Swami 
Gambhirananda, History td'the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission; A Jew old numbers cj the monthly 
Prabuddha Bharaia, particubtiiy Jufy 1980, p. 319; 
personal knowledge qf 'the contributor. 

Swami Prabhananda 


OEY, BISHNU (1909-1982) 


Bishnu Dey (1909-82) successfully tried his pen in 
different forms of literature. He was a critic, an 
essayist, a reviewer, an adviser to a leading journal 
in Bengali, an editor but it is chiefly as a poet that he 
now holds his place in literature. 

The Dey family had their permanent residence in 
Howrah District, but Bishnu Dey was bom in the 
famous family of Shyama Charan Dey at I^taldanga 
in Calcutta on 18 July, 1909. His father Abinash 
Chandra Dey was an attorney. From the veiy 
childhood, literature had entered deep into the soul 
of Bishnu Dey and at the early age Pramatha 
Chowdhuiy's writinp had fascinated his literaiy 
feeling His first writing which was published in the 
Pragati was not a poem but a short story written 
under pseudo-name. He passed the M.A. 
Examination in English in 1934. In the same year he 
was married to Rranati Roy Chowdhuiy, a class-mate 
of him. Uter on he joined as a professor of English in 
a Government (joUege in C^cutta. 

From the University days Bishnu Dey was closely 
associated with a number of promising poets ctf the 
thirties who declared a war against Uw Tagorean 
theme and diction. He^ like some other poets of the 
age, was influenced by T.S. Eliot, to escai^ from the 
Tagorean cage of literaiy writing By this rime he was 
acquainted with the Parichay group, an assembly of 
some of the leading intellectuals of the rime. 

He Joined the popular *adda* of the Parichay group 
where scholars extraordinary engaged Uiemsdves in 
cold and hot discussion about national and 
international affairs, poetiy and politics, science and 
religion, mysticism and materialism, Tagore and no- 
Tagore and the slice of the Calcutta sky expanded 
upto infinite in their mental horizon. 

Samar Sen, Lindsay &nerson, CMnchal 
Chatterjee, Hiran Sanyal, Abu F^yeed Ayyub, 
Sudhindranath Dutta, Satish Suigha, Karan 
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Mukheijee, Cham Outta, Bishnu Dey-ail were not 
positively in the same straight jacket hut their 
discussion, their debate, their conclusion or 
contradiction had the rare rationality of a litterateur, 
they became ail one m a point but in the very next 
issue they begged to dilfer. Their attitude to Tagore 
greatly varied, their approach to international 
political affairs were sometimes poles apart still they 
assembled there, while the drum of the Second 
World War was making a distant sound of death and 
destruction, to react, the only asset a poet, an artist or 
an intellectual possesses. 

Bishnu Oey like some other poets and writers felt 
the crisis of the criss-cross era. They were sure that 
the smoke they smelt would someday appear as a 
blazing fire to burn down their huts. The British rule, 
the feudal system, the all pervading fear of the 
people, the peeping head of communalism on one 
hand and the class struggle between the haves and 
have-nots in different corners of the world brought 
there down from the peak of the decaying 
romanticism and put them in the Hamletian 
dilemma lo be or not to be’ and the question or the 
crisis remained unsolved. The poets in the face of 
this crisis had an usual thing to do--an airy and elfin 
note to write rotating round the orbit of self-pity. But 
Bishnu Dey could not rest boating in the lake. He 
sailed for the sea to escape from the muddy, shallow 
water of the lake. To read Bishnu Dey is to shift from 
ripples to waves. 

Bishnu Oey’s first collection of poems Urbast O 
Artemis was published by Buddhadev Bose in 1933 
while he was a post-graduate student. In this 
collection we find him struggling to escape from the 
self-made castle of the middle class. He goes back to 
the pages of tboPuranas not to search an abode there 
but to realise the co-existence of reality and 
ima^nation, limitation and infinitude of a man in 
the fadeout colour of the pages. It is not his 
fascination for archaism, not his attraaion for sacred 
things but his consciousness for histoty, to spot and 
analyse the present crisis in the perspective of histoty 
that led him to read the Puranas. This reading gave a 
way to escape from the conventional structure and 
much used vocabulary of poetiy. 

In the period between 1936 and 1940 Bishnu Dey 
entered into the world of epics. Ophelia and 
Mahasweta came in his poems in a longer 
perspective. Theatrical emotion is subdued into 
epKiU grandeur. The poet describes the man not as a 
separate identity but as a historical man. 

In the period between 1946 and 1950 this 
dialectical materialist hoisted the sail of his boat in 
the tempest The torch of the Russian revolution 


lighted the torch of China and the revolutionary 
literature gripped the ground of india-all leading to 
the conclusion of the victory of the working class. 
The poet is captivated, the poet is thrilled, the poet is 
enchanted; now he whispers, now headdresses, now 
he shouts, now he thunders, now talks in the 
people's dialect, now hegossips-all in poetic diction. 
He shows how a common man becomes a historical 
man, how a historical man becomes the hero of an 
era. He is the same poet who invoked the spirit of the 
protagonist from the epics and Puranas now 
discovers epical valour in the heart of the ploughman 
and the machine-man. 

This optimism touched the peak in his poetic 
mood but the changing political turmoil, the conflict 
in the communist camp, the mechanical interpre¬ 
tation and labelling the floets like Tagore and others 
as bourgeois brought down the level of mercury 
from the barometer of hope but he could not retreat 
to Puranas again. If he goes back, he will readi the 
muddy lake, if he sails forward he may face a sea of 
frustration. This conflict came through an image 
which prevails in most of his later poems- the image 
of Hell. 

The image of'Hell' comes now and then. The poet 
writes, ‘My journey is to the Hell’...; ‘Jt is written on 
the Heir... Tn the back, a journey to the Heir...etc. 
though the meaning and purpose of the image has 
changed from 1944 to 1971 with the passage of time. 
In the changing dimension of the image he believes 
that only Hell-fire can destory the hellish situation 
and bring a change in the life and society. In the face 
of utter pessimism he does not like to rest, he does 
not desire rest; if he desires, it is the rest of the soil 
after the tractor makes it ready for the green 
vegetation. It is his deep sense of history, boundless 
faith in dialeoical materialism that made him stand 
Achilles like in the dead land, in the barren land, in 
the waste land of clash, conflict and crisis with the 
prevalent economic and political barrenness. Only 
the passionate love for the cultivator's life, only the 
touch of the virgin soil, however barren now it may 
be, could bring the conviction to tfw poet A i«nin 
works in him when he travels in the field of 
Bhubandanga, in the rain at KrM>ai in tlK summer 
and rainy seasons in the countryside and the poet 
comes out of the middle class cocoon. 

Bishnu Dey was awarded the Akademy award, the 
Jnanpith award and the Soviet land prize. He 
received the first two awards for Smriti, Satta, 
Bhabk^t and the last one for Ruswati Panchasati. 

He Has seventeen collections of poems to his credit 
among which Uritasi 0 Artmls, Chora Bali, 
PurbtUekha, &u Bhai Chanda, Sandiper Char, Tumi 



Sudhu Fanchise 8iii.\akh, Aimisiha, HmrUi Sana 
Bhabisyat, Sambad Mulaia Kahya eic. are mosi 
famous. He has also translated a few books and he 
has written a few booklets in English. He has eight 
volumes of essays which include his interpretation of 
. ..iure like Sahityer Bhabisyat, Kuchi 0 l^ranaii 
etc. and biographies like Jamhti Roy and Michael, 
Rabindranath O Ananya Jijnasa. Akaler Kahiia ‘ a 
collection of poems edited by him is worth 
mentioning. His memoirs in eight instalments in the 
Sunday page of the Ananda Bazar Fuirika in 1979 
help the reader to understand him and his time well. 

He died on 3 December, 1982. 

Bishnu Dey: Kate, Kaloiare, Saroj Bandopadhyay 
and Panha Pratim Bandopadhyay; Adhunik Kabitar 
Digbalay, Ashru Kumar Sikdar; Bishnu Dey: A Brata 
Jatrcot, Arun Sen; Bishnu Dey : Bar Bar Samudra 
Abhiian, Pdrtha Praiim Bandopadhyay, Sanskrit! 0 
Samqi, Issue /, Number I, April 1983; Parichay, Issue 
SO Yrs. 9th Number, April 1981. 

Pradyot Sengupta 


D£Y, MUKUL CHANDRA (1895- ) 


One of the brilliant exponents of the art of etching 
in modem India, Mukul Chandra Dey was born on 
23 July, 1895, at Sridhar Khola village in the district 
of Dacca in the house of his maternal.grandfather. 
Mahim Chandra Dey, his own grandfather was a 
leading pleader at Dhubri. His ancestral place was, 
however, at Akiadhal village near Lohiyung in the 
district of Dacca. His father was Kula Chandra Dey, a 
police olficer in the Bengal cadre, who had to move 
constantly from place to place on transfer. He died at 
a comparatively young age of forty-suc in Calcutta. 
Mukul Chandra's ancestors were one of the famous 
twelve Bhuinyas of Bengal and his father owned 
Zamindari in Akiadhal where he sUiyed for a very 
short period. Mukul Chandra Dey's mother was 
Pumasasi Devi who was a pious lady of the old 
school. Though never formally trained she had a 
natural capacity for drawing beautiful illustrations of 
mythological subjects from the Ramayna and the 
Mahabharata with needles. This let\ a deep 
impression on the mind of young Mukul Chandra, 
an impressiQn that flowered in him at the touch of 
Abanindranath in later years. 

Eldest ofiiis four brother, Mukul Chandra's early 
education was neglected as his lather had to keep on 
moving. In 1900 he had his first schooling at the 


Hamilton High School at Tamluk in Midnapur 
District where his lather was posted for a couple of 
years. Though a police ollker his liither Was a literary 
figure of some repute. Many of his poems were 
published in Vtkramput Patnka which attracted the 
attention of Rabindranath Tagore. His father hud a 
nationalist leaning and he thought of bringing up his 
eldest child in an institution like the Santinikeuin 
Brahmacharyashram. His father's poetic mind drew 
him nearer to Rabindranath and their acquaintance 
grew into a friendship. Mukul Chandra came from 
Ghatai to CaicuUu towards the end of 1906 when his 
father took him to Rabindranath at Jorasanko and 
got him admitted to the Santinikelan school. Early in 
1907 young Mukul Chandra came to Santiniketan 
and received non-formal education there till the end 
of 1911. He was greatly encouraged by his teachers- 
pariiculurly Bidhusekhar Shastri and Onkarananda 
Swann. His academic progress was fur from being 
saiisluctory. But most of the time was spent in 
drawing Santhul huts and Santhal life around 
Santiniketan. He had inbdrn talents of an artist. He 
had learnt a little drawing from his teacher and 
private tutor at Tamluk. At Santiniketan he was 
greatly inspired by Onkarananda Swami who was an 
art teacher in the Ashram for sometime. Mukul 
Chandra's stay at Santiniketan is particularly fruitful 
because his naturally imaginative mind found a free 
play in the unspoilt environment of the place. 1 ie was 
asked to paint scenes and curtains for the dramas 
staged in the Ashram. He also drew the cover designs 
for the manuscript magazine Biihika of the school. 
Through Rabindranath, Kamanunda Chutierjce 
came to know Mukul Chandra whose sketches 
began to be published in Prabasht, Bluiraii and 
Modern Revu-w in 1911. His painting captioned “ The 
Blind Beggar" published in AuDum first brought him 
into the lime-light of public appreciation. 

Mukul Clmndra Dey's visit to the Ait Exhibition 
in Calcutta in 1910 under the auspices of Indian 
Society for Oriental Art may be said to be a turning 
point He was so long confined to the natural setting 
in Stmtiniketan drawing sketches of natural scenes. 
But his visit to the art exhibition opened a new vista 
in the sensitive mind of Mukul Chandra and a 
hunger for better training and guidance developed. 
In 1912 he left Santiniketan and his reluctant father 
perpiitted him to go to Calcutta to study art under 
Abanindranath Tagore. He was already known to 
Abanindranath through Tagore. Mukul. Chandra 
used to send sketches from Santin^etan to 
Abanindranath who appreciated the natural talents 
of the young student of the Ashram From 1912 to 
1915 he studied art under the fea of the great artist 
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who initiated him in the art of etching. During the 
same {>etiod he taught art occasionally in the 
Santinikelan school Three years of devoted labour 
under the guidance of ^anindranaih prepared the 
solid base of Mukul Chandra as an artist. The Indian 
Society of Oriental Art sent his paintings to Pans, 
London and other cities of Europe for exhibition 
along with the works of other students of Abanindra- 
nath. He utilised the sale proceeds of his works to 
visit various places like Puri, Konarak, Jaipur, Agra, 
Benares, etc. which were great centres of art. 

W. W. Pearson, a great friend ol the world famous 
artist Sir Muirhead-Bone, took keen interest in the 
works of Mukul Chandra, inspired the young artist 
and actively helped him in his path ofprogress. It was 
Pearson who first put into his head the idea of dry- 
points and wanted him to go to England for higher 
training. Because of the Great War Mukul Chandra 
could not go to Europe. In the beginning of 1916 
Pearson, however, arranged for his trip to Japan In 
the company of Rabindranath. In Japan, while 
touring with Tagore, Mukul Chandra came into 
contact with several renowned artists like Yokoyama 
Taikwan, Shimamura Kwanzan and Tomitaro Hara 
who left a lasting impression on his receptive mind. 
Mukul Chandra learnt their technique of economy 
of lines as well as of colour and got the inspiration to 
idealise realistic subjects. Japan was then passing 
through a phase of art revival and breathing in that 
atmosphere he enriched his art-conscious mind. 
Hara was so impressed by Mukul Chandra that he 
otVered him a scholarship for five years to learn the 
art of Indian painting in Japanese colour on silk. But 
Tagore was not willing to letive him alone in Japan 
and thought that Mukul Chandra would profit from 
travelling in his company. Tagore also wanted that 
he should-see more of the world rather than staying 
in Japan. 

During 1916*17 Mukul Chandra travelled exten¬ 
sively in the United States in the company of Tagore. 
At Chicago he had a course of training in etching 
under J. Blanding Sloan and was elected a member 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers. '’His training in 
America had given him a sense of exactitude and his 
eduction at Jorasanko in Indian art had contributed 
the knowledge of Indian spiritualism." On his return 
to India in 1917, he had a setback as his liithcr died, 
but be overcame the shock when he joined ‘Bichitra 
Bhavan' on a monthly scholarship of Ks. 60. 
Between 1917 and 1920 he travelled extensively in 
India copying the ancient frescos of Aiania and other 
places, ^me of his portraits were published in the 
Bombay C'fmmde and IHustruled Weekfy. He 
collected enough of money to go to England in i 920, 


met Sir Muirhead-Bone in London and joined the 
Slade School of Art. Alter a short stay there, he 
joined the Kuyai College ol Art with a scholarship to 
study painting. However, he continued to learn 
etching under Sir Frank Short. He visited France and 
Germany in 1926 and on return to London he 
delivered u senes ol 'lantern lectures* on Indian Art 
and Civilisation. Several exhibitions of his works 
were held between 192.1 and 1927 in dilfercnt places 
in England which drew admiration from the art 
Clitics. English newspapers like I'he Sunday limes, 
till' Daily ,\1iiil, Londini I lines highly appreciated his 
works. In November 1026 he had a meeting with 
llavell who urged him to go back to India and teach 
the students the I runs ol his skill and experience. 

Mukul Chandra returned to India towards the end 
of 1927 and met Tagore at Santinikelan. 1 le also met 
Gandhiji at Sabarmaii Ashram in February 1928. 
Gandhiji wanted him to develop his art school at 
Sevagram, but Mukul Chandra could nut accept the 
otfer as he was appointed Principal, Government 
School of Art in ^Icutia. He was the first Indian 
Principal of the School. He properly organised the 
teaching of art and revived the Indian Painting 
Section which had become virtually dead aftci 
Abanindranath. He also introduced the Western 
system of training. In 1942 he started for the first time 
Women's section in the school with the help of Lord 
and Lady Brabourne. While serving the School he 
married Bina Devi in September 1932 who helped 
him a lot in his works. Mukul Chandra's health 
broke down under the heavy pressure of work and he 
prematurely retired in 1943. Thereafler, he came to 
Santinikelan to settle there on the plot of land he had 
purchased in 1927 with the consent of Tagore. 
Though he did not take up any job afterwards, he 
pursued the quest for art relentlessly in his Santi* 
niketan gallery 'Kalika' which was opened by 
Mahatma Gandhi in December 1945. Between 1946 
and 1953 Mukul Chandra rediscovered the 
neglected art of temple terracottas of Birbhum in 
West Bengal. It was a stupendous task visiting and 
photographing nearly twenty thousand temples in 
Birbhum. Apart from holding numerous exhibitions 
of his works in India and abroad, Mukul Chandra 
Dey has a number of valuable publications to his 
credit. “My Pilffimages to <6 Bag/r” (London 
1925), “My Reminiscenes" (Calcutta, 1938), 
“Dryponits and Drawinu^ from the Life oj Mahatma 
(Jandhr (Calcutta, 1948), “Birbhum Terracottas” 
(New Delhi, 1957), and “Indian Life and Legends”, 
1974 are some of his better known worics. He was 
Fulbright Art Lecturer in the United States durii^ 
1953 '54. 



A man of strong likes and dislikes Mukul Chandra 
Dey is a true Bohemian among the modem Indian 
artists, He placed art above everything in life for 
which, at times, he earned the displeasure of many. A 
man with independent spirit and an aptitude for 
taking up the challenge of life, Mukul Chandra 
pursued a rather unorthodox way of life. He owed 
much to Tagore but did not always see eye to eye 
with him. His regard for Tagore was, however, 
unquestioned and once he donated one lakh of 
rupees to the poet to help him tide over his financial 
dilTiculties. Later, he also came to the rescue of 
Rathindranath once by donating nearly fifty 
thousand rupees when he was in distress at Dehra 
Doon. As an artist Mukul Chandra Dey's motto has 
been to blend the best of European technique with 
the Indian idealism. His greatest contribution to 
Indian art is that “he has been able to use a typical 
Western process in recording the romantic legends 
and mystical visions of Indian poetry and religion”. 
Even today he is a lover of Englishmen for their 
qualities and their contributions to the realm of art. 
He strongly advocates a synthesis of the best 
traditions of Oriental and Occidental art. He has a 
great admiration for Japan and China for their art- 
achievements. Mukul Chandra Dey is in fact a living 
monument of the type of synthesis in the realm of art 
which he himself dreams of. 

Govind Chandra Rai, Shri Mukul Dey‘s Art, 1950; 
Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay, Rabindra Jibani, ll 
VoL 1977; Mukul Chandra Dey, My Reminiscences, 
1938; Indian Life and Legends, 1974; personal Inter¬ 
view with Mukul Chandra Dey; Ceptenary Souvenir, 
Government College of Art and Crqfi, Calcutta, 1964. 


Tarasankar Banerjee 


OE, SUSHILKUMAR (1890-1968, 


Bom in Calcutta in an arstocratic kayastha family 
on 29 Jaftuaiy,.1890, Sushilkumar had a uniformly 
brilliant academic career. After passing the Entrance 
Examination with a scholarship from Ravenshaw 
Coll^iate School, Cuttack, in 1905, he joined 
Ih-esidency College, Calcutta from where he did his 
First Arts in first division in 1907 securing a senior 
scholarship. He took his B.A in 1909 with honours 
in English, having been placed third in the first class 
and winning the jubilee scholarshq). In 1911 he got 


his M.A. in EnglisKand stood second in the first class 
winnihg a post-gmtiuate kdhdiarship, it sllvei’ Hietial 
and priEe. Next year he tepeated that peHbrftiahce iri 
the B.L. Examination but he hisver practised at tha 
Bar. 

In 1908 Sushilkumar started writing essays itl 
English on the “Realism in fiction” and bn 
“Biography” which were published in Die Calcutta 
University Magazine (Januaty-February 1908; 
^igust«September 1908). In subsequent iksues Of 
the MagaEine he contributed four articles^ devoted 
mainly to English poetry in the nineteenth century 
(October 1909; January 1910; September, 
December 1912). 

Sushilkumar first joined Presidency College as 
olTiciating professor of English in July 1912, and 
went on to teach English and Bengali at Calcutta 
University from 1913 to 1919. He was awarded the 
Griffith Memorial Prize in 1915 and in 1917 the 
Premchand Raychand Studentship for research in 
Bengali literature. This work was published by the 
University under the title Bengali Literature In the 
Nineteenth Ceiituiy in 1919. 

In the same year Sushilkumar went abroad and 
enrolled himself at the London School of Oriental 
Studies, where he was given a D.Litt. for his work on 
'Studies in the history of Sanskrit Poetics' in 1921 
which was subsequently published as a book entitled 
History of Sanskrit Poetics (Vol. 1. London 1923; Vol. 
11, London, 1925). He took special courses in 
Comparative Philology and Prakrit, and during 
1921-1922, studied textual criticism and philological 
method at the University of Bonn in Germany. 

Back in Calcutta, Sushilkumar was appointed 
Reader of English at Dacca University in 1923 and 
the next year officiated as Head of the Department 
there. In 1925 he became Reader and Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit and Bengali. Many of his 
fitudents at Dacca spoke of Professor De as a fine and 
inspiring teacher;, they especially admired the 
excellent critical method and technique of his 
teaching. Meanwhile, in 1934, he was invited to 
undertake a critical edition of the Mahabharata at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, and 
edited Udyoga (1940) and Dmna (1958) parvans 
respectively. 

On his retirement from the University of Dacca in 
June 1947, Sushilkiunar came back to Calcutta and 
served as Professor of Sanskrit in the newly sbuted 
post-graduate research department of Sanskrit 
College from 1951-1956 and later as Professor and 
Head of the Department of Bengali in the Jadavpur 
University (1956-1963). He was aho the Visiting 
Professor of the London School of (Mental Studies 
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in 1961 and the same year he was invited by the 
Chicago University as Rabindra Memorial Professor. 

Sushiikumar earned many honours and distinc¬ 
tions in retxignttion of his extraordinary scholarship 
in Sanskrit. The Sarasvata Samai of Dacca and 
Vtbudhajnani Sabha of Navadvip conferred on him 
the titles of Vidyaratna (1943) and Vidyasindhu 
(1950) respectively. He was elected general president 
of the All-liKlia Oriental (Conference (1949), an 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland (1954), a Fellow of 
Calcutta University (1956-1960) and President of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishad (1956-1960) and was also 
an active member of the Sanskrit Advisory 
Committee of the Sahitya Akademi (1955) and the 
Sanskrit Commission of the Government of India 
(1956-1957). 

Besides those mentioned above, Sushilkumar's 
nouible contribution include the following English 
works-yakrokti~jivi(a oj Kuntaka, Calcutta, 1923; 
Kicakavadha oJ Nitivarman, Dacca, 1929; I real mem 
of Love in Sanskrit Literature, (Calcutta, 1929;. 
Padvavati of Rupa Gosvamin, Dacca, 1934; Krsna- 
kamamrta ascribed to Bilvamangaia, Dacca, 1938; 
Eariy History of Vaisnava Faith and Movement in 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1942; Jnana-dipika ofDevabodha, 
Bombay, 1944; A History of Sanskrit Literature (in 
collaboration with Surendranath Dasgupla), 
Calcutta, 1947; Meghaduta of Kalidasa, New Delhi, 
1957; Aspects of Sanskrit Lteraiure, Calcutta, 1959; 
Sorne Problems of Sanskrit Poetics, Calcutta, 1959; An 
Anthology of the Epics and Puranas (in collaboration 
with R. C. Hazra), New Delhi, 1959; Ancient Indian 
erotics and erotic literature, Calcutta, 1959; Sanskrit 
literature and Bengal Vaisnavism, (Calcutta, 1960; 
Sanskrit poetics as a study oJ aesthetics, Bombay, 
1963. Among his works in Bengali mention may be 
made of Dipah, (Calcutta, 1335 B.S.; Praktam, 
Calcutta, 1341 B.S.; Ulayiia, (Calcutta, 1341 B.S.; 
Adyaiani, (Calcutta, 1348 B.S.; yamla Pravad, 
Calcutta, 1352 B.S.; Sayamtant, (Calcutta, 1354 B.S.; 
Dinabandhu Mura, Calcutta, 1951; Nana-mbandha, 
Calcutta, 1953. 

Presidenry College Register, comp, and edited by 
Surendrachandra Miyumdar and Gokulnath Dhar, 
Calcutta. 1927, p. 353; Presidency College Centenary 
yolume, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 131,158; The Statesman 
(Calcutta), Wednesday. 31 January,H968, p. 8; 
Hindusthan Standard (Calcutta) Wednesday, 31 
January 1968. p 5, S A. De Memorial yolume, edited 
byR.C Hazra and .S. C. Banetji, Calcutta. 1972. pp. 


vit-'x. L6; Sunil Bandyopadhyay, Batakrishna Ghosh 
A Survey tf Indo-European Languages, Cakwia. 
1979, p. xxvi. 

SliNIl BaNDYOHADHYAY 


DEKA, HALIRAM (1901-1952) 


In Assamese literature, the name ofHaliram Deka 
is regarded with great honour and reputation. His 
short stories depict deep inquisitiven^s, liberal 
outlook of the writer coupled with sweet, fluent and 
graceful language. These rare qu^ities and 
treatment made his short stories not only eqjoyuble 
but also paved a bright future for the Assamese 
literature, llie close study of the Assamese literature 
reveals that during the period of ‘Abahan ’ Halinm 
was one of the best short story writers. 

Haliram Deka was born in 1901 in a village named 
Sarthebari under Barpeta Sub-Division oi Kamrup 
district. His father was late Joyram Deka and mother 
Mai Priya Deka. Haliram got his primary education 
from Sarthebari Primary School, where his father 
was a devoted teacher. After passing M.h. 
Examination from Chowkuti Middle English 
School, he continued his studies in Barpeui 
Government High School upto Class IX. In 1917 he 
passed the Matriculation Examination (Calcutui 
University) in second division from Cotton 
Collegiate School of Gauhati and in 1919 he stood 
second amongst Assamese students in Intermediate 
Art Examination from (Cotton College, Gauhati. He 
stood Second Class First in B. A. Hons. Examination 
in Mathematics from the same College. Thereafter 
he got himself admitted to Earle Law (College of 
Gauhati and passed final Law Examination from 
(Calcutta. In 1925 he got his M.A. Degree in Bengali 
from the University of Calcutta. He initially joined 
the legal profession at Gauhati in 1926 and 
subsequently since 1932, he continued his 1^1 
practice at Calcutm High (Court as junior to Or. 
Radha Binod Paul. 

On 12 June, 1927 be married Shrimati Btdyabati, 
the youngest daughter of PumamuUa Barua of 
village Chand Kuchi near Nalbari town. He was very 
happy in.his coi\)ugal life with fourteen children who 
'were very successful in their respective careers. His 
eight daughters and six sons are weil-irlaced in life 
and some of them have won higheit academic 
accomplishments. 
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In his student life he was found to be very keen 
towards the literature, and subsequently he 
established his title in the field of Assamese literature 
as a great short story writer. His first short stories 
appeared in Abahan and Surabhi. The critical 
estimate ofhis short stories has not yet been assessed 
and the total number ofhis short stories has not yet 
been calculated. His own devotion and faith in God 
and necessity of God in life have been successfully 
translated into action even in his short stories. 

The language of Haliram Deka is very simple, 
lucid and fluent. His short stories like Tanigocha', 
^Ali Paicha', 'Dwityapakhya', 'Maan Danda', 
‘Bhrastia Lipi\ 'Biya Bibhrat', ‘Phutuka’, ‘^Jotdar’, 
'Saluti Sambandha', ‘Mara Ghanra*, ‘Uddipana', 
‘Veschhan', ‘ParbatarTinar Para Vangala Ghar’, etc., 
have largely enriched the Assamese literature. 

His first novel Atkahi Chiu, written in 1940-4 1 was 
published in 1950 by Bani Mandir, his second novel 
Arunalai Chiti is a posthumous publication in mid¬ 
sixty. 

He made his subsequent appearance as a yell- 
known satirist; all his satires were composed under 
the pen name Chitrasen Jhakhariya. According to 
Dr. Satyendra Nath Sharma, Haliram after Lakshmi 
Nath ^jbarua, may be regarded as one of the 
pioneers who maintained the onward march of 
Assamese satires. In this context, Shri Trailokya 
Nath Goswami has rightly admired Haliram s deep 
intelligence and treatment in composing 
unpai^leled: satire in Assamese literature. 

The early life of Haliram was marked by sorrows 
and sufferings. Even in his autobiography Kahkaiai 
Mok Ki Sikak’ this stands revealed. His own 
confession in his autobiography ol .severe struggle 
for existence in Calcutta, his connici between 
aspirations and achievements and other various 
experiences aggravated his financial position. But he 
refused to make compromise with the principles of 
honesty, dignity of labour and perseverance which 
constitute the essence of his life. 

From 1932 to 1946, he permanently settled at 
162/1, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta, when he joined 
the legal profession at Calcutta High Court. Being 
elected as Member of the Revenue liibunal ol 
Assam Government in September, 1946 he came to 
Gauhati. While Gauhali High Court was established 
in 1948 he joined there as Registrar, in 1949 he was 
appointed as District Judge of Upper As.sam and 
subsequently in 1950 he joined the Gauhati High 
Court as Judge and continued in that capacity till 
1960. In 1961 he assumed the charge of Chief Justice 
of Gauhati High Court and retired from the service 
in July, 1961 in the same capacity. He died in 1962 in 


his own house at Kumarpara, Varlu Mukh, Gauhati 
leaving his family members, relatives and friends. 

His amiable manner associated with intelligence, 
simplicity and self confidence won for Haliram high 
esteem in society, intensely religious minded, 
Haliram had a deep regard and sympathy for the 
people from all walks of life. In his last years he 
associated himself with manifold social activities. 
His great contribution towards establishment of 
Prag-Jyotish Collt^e at Gauhati where he served as 
an honorary lecturer deserves to be remembered. 

Injormation regariJittg Habram Deka was mosUy 
coUecietiJrom inierview oj the ivnmbutor wun ihe son 
oj Late Justice Deka, Shn Pranab Kumar Deka, 
Reader, Gauhati University, his daughter Shrimati 
Gauri Das, Lecturer, Department of Education, Cot ion 
Cohey,e, Gauhati and also persona! knowledge oJ me 
contributor who km’w the late Justice Haliram Deka 
well and intimaiely. 

Siva Pkasanna Bhattacharyya 
& 

J. M. BHArrACtlARYYA 


DEMPO, VASANTARAO SRlNiVASSA 
(1916- ) 

Shri Vasantarao Srinivassa Dempo was bom at 
Cundaim, Ponda-Goa, on 4 March, 1916. The 
Dempos belong to one of the famous and wealthy 
Saraswat brahmin families of Goa which has got 
long tradition of trade and shipping on the western 
coast of India. In the 18th century, they owned a fleet 
of 'Pangayas'- country sailing crafts and rah 
passenger-cum-airgo service from Goa to African 
and Arabian ports. The Dempos arc thus one of the 
important Indian families who had contributed to 
the glory of the Indian shipping trade and commerce, 
they have been in the field of shipping from much 
earlier period than even the famous Wadias of 
Bombay. 

Shri Vasantarao Dempo, illustrious founder ofthe 
House of Dempos at Pantyi, Goa, took his early 
education in Marathi, Portuguese and English. 

In keeping with the ancient commercial tradition 
of his family, he plunged into business when he was 
justeighteen. Within a few years in 1941, he founded 
Messrs. V.S. Dempo & Co., Pvt. Ltd. which confined 
its activities mainly to shipping, stevedoring, import, 
export, agencies of prominent foreiim companies, 
steamships etc. The importance of entering into the 
shipping industry in those years cannot be gauged in 
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today's context where the Government is actively 
supporting the shipping industry to come up. 

In the British era only etlkient business units 
could exist and function. The elTiciency of this 
Company, guided solely by Shri Dempo. went on 
attracting shipping agencies of many prominent 
shipping companies abroad. The success ol Shn 
Vasantarao S. Dempo in the field of shipping led to 
the development of the House of Dempo. 

Encouraged by this success Shn Vasantarao 
entered into mining industry in 1949 in which year 
he acquired mining concessions from the then 
Portuguese rulers. His elforis marked a new phase in 
Goa's economy by mining and exporting iron ore in 
large quantities. In subsequent years the Company 
widened its business a>nnections abioad through 
sheer hard work and business acumen of Shn 
Dempo. 

These connections attracted the attention of 
prominent businessmen from Japan, Europe and the 
United Stales. Exports of iron ore to these countries 
became a regular feature in Goa's economy. Goa has 
today emerged as a major iron ore exporter in the 
country and Shri Dempo's Export House has 
remained at the vanguard of the export industry in 
Goa, with an annual export of iron ore to the tune of 
around two million tonnes. 

Shri Dempo anticipated the likely change in 
loading techniques in world shipping and in order to 
facilitate the fast loading of ships, thereby 
economising in freight charges, he used his ingenuity 
and foresight by acquiring an ultra modern re¬ 
loading vessel ‘Priyadarshini’, which was the 
outcome of what was essentially Shri Vasantarao's 
idea. It is unique in the world, ^ pride of Goa and can 
load upto 20,000 tonnes of ore per day in the bulk 
carriers in high seas. 

Besides being leading exporters of iron ore, this 
Company is a leading importer of machinery, 
equipments, wines, spirits, general merchandise etc. 

With his natural business acumen, dynamism and 
foresight, Shii Vasaiitarao Dempo embarked on new 
ventures, one after another. In 1964, he lloatcd the 
Dempo Steamships Ltd., of which he has been the 
Chairman and Managing Director. The Company 
today owns a fleet of 8 bulk carriers with aggregate 
tonnage of 270,000 cwr and two more Bulk 
Carriers are on order and they have plans to double 
the presenuiumber of ships in its fleet in the near 
future so as to make available more jobs knd also to 
earn for the country valuable foreign currency. 

The House of Dempos today comprises of more 
than a dozen companies which are vital links in the 
economy of Goa and of the country. They are 


providing employment to about lour thousand 
{tersons. The foresight of Shn Dempo has impressed 
on him the necessity of urgent diversification. One of 
the nuMlem industnes started by Shn Dempo is a 
Calcined Petroleum Coke pr^ucing plant by 
another associate company, namely Goa Carbon 
Limited with an annual production capacity ol 
50,000 tonnes. 

TTie other industrial ventures of Shn IX*mpo 
include a modern Paint lactory i.e. Goa Paints & 
Allied Products which has been producing 
decorative and murine painis, varnisho.s and enamels 
under the brand name of Galaxy. Dempo 
Engineering Works Lid., builds and launches barges 
in Its well-equipped modern shipyard in Old Goa. 
ibe yard is fully geared to build modern barges, 
dredgers and trawlers expeditiously. It has iwo dry 
ducks one of which is the biggest in Goa and a 
slipway. Another Company namely, Dempo 
Engineering Services, has undertaken major civil 
construction jobs in this territory. The House of 
Dempos also owns, a Travel Agency, Shipping 
Agency, Stevedoring Wing as well as DepanmeiiLil 
Stores in Goa’s major cities. 

Rupees 3.00 crore Milk Food Project of Dempo 
Dairy Industries Ltd., in the rural ares at Asaqji, near 
Jamkhandi, Byapur District in Karnataka produce 
and sell a large range of Dairy products. This latest of 
Dempos will also generate self-employment for 
many. 

Shri Dempo's interests are not confined to 
industrial activities only. His philuntnrupy is well- 
known. His humanitarian approach has made a 
substantial contnbution in social and educational 
fields also. This is besides the shelter and food 
provided to many a needy student in addition to 
scholarships to deserving scholars and help in cash 
and kind to innumerable persons and institutions 
inside and outside Goa alike. 

fhe Goa Education Society established in 1962 
under his Presidentship, runs the Dempo College of 
Arts & Science gnd also the brinivassa Sinai Dempo 
College of Commerce and Economics at Panaji. 

Shri Vasantarao S. Dempo has also started two 
newspapers in Goa- IheNavtnU I'unes in English and 
the Navprabha in Marathi- both Of which command 
a very large circulation and cater to the needs ol 
educated elite as well as Goan masses. 

A celebrated and highly respected personality in 
and outside Goa, Shri Dempo has served on many 
Goverrunem and nongovernment Committees ^ 
well as Advisory Bodies. He is connected with scores 
oftop organisations in the country. He was thrice the 
President of the Goa Chamber xsH Commerce and 
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Industry. He has been elected twice the President of 
Goa Mineral Ore Exporters' Association. He is the 
Trustee of the Marmagao Port Trust and the 
Director of the Goa Shipyard Limited. He is elected 
to the India Committee of the Lloyds Register of 
Shipping and is also a Member of the Indian 
Technical Committee of the American Bureau of 
Shipping. 

He is the Member of India-Japan Business Co¬ 
operation Committee as well as a Member d* the 
Standing Committee of India-Korea Joint Business 
Council. He is the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the Collie of Engineering, Goa. 

He is a Charter Member, Senior Active as also the 
Honorary Member of Rotary Qub of Panjim, who 
have honoured him with the ‘Ambassador of Good¬ 
will' award. 

PrivaU’ Injormatiom: The House of Dempos- 
Famphlet, Fanq/i-(Joa: (iomani Bhushana Vasama- 
rap Dempo (tn Marathi). 1*^81. 

V. T. Gune 


DEODHAR, DINKAR BALVANT (1892- ) 


Dinkar Balvant Deodhar, the Grand Old Man of 
Indian Cricket, was bom to Balvant Deodhar and 
Yamuna Deodhar on 14 Januaiy,1892 at Poona in a 
respectable middle class Hindu family of the 
Brahmin caste. It was a family of warriors. One of his 
ancestors was an officer in the Maratha army about 
two centuries ago. 

Thanks to the influence of his teachers and some 
outstanding cricketers of that era, he developed 
healthy habits from an early age which accounted for 
his multi-dimensional progress. He was a brilliant 
student who was also devoted to physical culture and 
sports. 

D. B. Deodhar, who lives a peaceful and contented 
retired life at Poona, is a double post-graduate 
(English and Sanskrit) of the Bombay University. He 
obtained the Master's degree in Sanskrit from 
Feigusson Ck>llege, Poona in 1917 and, in ^iteof 
tempting offers from many quarters he joined the 
teaching profession. He workpd as Professor of 
Sanskrit at S.P. (^ll<^e, Poona from 1917 to 1947. A 
well-read man he took delight in inching classical 
Sanskrit literature. In foct, his love for teaching was 
second only to his love for cr^et and his students 
loved and admired him for his excellent and pains¬ 
taking teaching. He also served as a life-member of 


tiK Shikshan Prasarak Mandli-the body which runs 
many educational institutions including S.P. 
College, Poona. 

He has one son and four daughters who are highly 
educated and well-s^Ued. His son Dr. Shatad 
Deodhar, an M.D. in medicine, represented the 
Poona University in cricket, tennis arid table tennis 
and also represented Mkhaiashtra in the Raryi 
Trophy Tournament. Three of his daughters, Tara, 
Sunder and Suman, were national champions in 
badminton in one event or the other during 1940-60. 

D. B. Deodhar distinguished himself both as an 
academician and a cricketer. He made his debut in 
flrst-class cricket in 1911 at the age of nineteen years 
when he was selected to represent the Hindus in the 
(^drangular Tournament and retired frmn this 
game in 1947 at the age of fiAy-five years. During the 
course of his illustrious career he played for tlw 
Hindus in the Quadrangular Tournament and for 
Maharashtra in the Raiyi Trophy Tournament. He 
led Maharashtra in the Raiyi Trophy Tournament 
and also captained the South Zone against the star- 
studded West Zone in 1946. He also played against 
foreign teams and toured Sri Lanka in 1930 as a 
member of the team raised by late Mahatiykumar oS 
Vizianagaram. Besides, he captained the Hindus in 
the (Quadrangular Tournament in a few matches. He 
also played in many other flrst-class matches. 

In all flrst-class matches he scored many thousand 
runs including numerous centuries and half- 
centuries. In the (Quadrartgular Tournament (1911- 
36) he scored 1S43 runs at an average of 3S.6. In the 
R^i Trophy Tournament (1934-35 to 1946-47) he 
scored 1533 runs with 246 as his highest score at an 
average of 52.86. 

He was a solid and reliable right-hand middle 
order batsman who played many memorable 
innings during his long career. He possessed a wide 
repertoire of strokes and was at ease against all types 
of bowling. His foobvoric was nimble which enabled 
him to be in the right position for the ex»aitionof his 
strokes. He stepped out to the spinners and drove 
them superUy. He wasihe first Indian to score a 
century a^inst. Arthur Gilligan's M.C.C. team 
which visited India in 1925-26. This inrnngs of 
Deodhar which deeply impressed the England 
players was rated as a classical knock. 

He was an excellent slip fielder who brought 
brilliant catches by his wonderful antidpatton and 
eyesight He was an orthodox oqMain who wasa firm 
believer in the efiica^ of the new ball. Under his 
leader^ Mahaiaditia wtm Uie oov^ed Raiyi 
Trophy in 1939 and 1940. India made t^icial debitt 
in intematkinal cricket in 1932. It is strange thu 
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in ipite of hn supreme physKal fitness and eorcelleiit 
fc^ Oeodhar, who liras then of age, was 

considered as too old for indusKMi in the Indian 
team. 

After his retirement from the game he wrote three 
books on cricket entitled As i hok back, March qf' 
Indian Cridca and How to Hay Excellent Cricke( 
(Mirathi). He also served on the Selection 
G)minittee of the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India in 1946. 

He has lived an austere and purposeful life. He had 
a passion for physical fitness for the sake of which he 
4^cies for miles everyday. He was also a good tennis 
player. He played tennis for thirty years in local 
tournaments. He still watches cricket and shows as 
much interest in this game as he did during his 
playing days. As President of the Maharashtra 
Oidcet Association he has been guiding cricket in 
Maharashtra for fifteen years. In his playing days he 
moulded the Maharashtra cricket team into a strong 
combination. In flne, he has served the cause of 
Maharashtra cricket in particular and Indian cricket 
iri general nobly. 

Fame and honour have come to him in ample 
measure. His qualities as a man and as a cricketer 
have been highly praised. A special souvenir entitled 
Tribute to Professor D. B. Deod/iar containing articles 
on him by eminent cricketers and critics was brought 
out on the occasion of his retirement from the game 
in 1947. Sahyadri, a Poona magazine, published a 
special issue in May 1941 to greet Maharashtra's 
victory in the Rartji Trophy Tournament in 1939 and 
1940 under the leadership of Professor D.B. 
Deodhar. The Board of G>ntrol for Cricket in India 
has conferred on him the title of The Grand Old Man 
of Indian CridteL It also runs the Deodhar Trophy 
cricket tournament in his honour, the Goldbn 
Jubilee of his cricket was celebrated throughout the 
country. The President of India decorated him with 
Padnuishree in 1965. He ranks among ttte finest 
cricketns produced by India. 

Irtfamation obtained from PnfessorD. B. Deodhar, 
Bur^fow No. 768/6, PYC Hindu Gymkhana Colony, 
Pune-4JI004; iUisi Modi, Some Indian Cricketers, 
New Delhi, 1977; Narottam Puri, Portrait of Indian 
Captains, New Delhi, 1978: Ravindra Patkar, Cncket 
MtUwshi Pn^essor.D. B. DeofUtar (Marathi), Thana 
(Bombay), 1981; D. B. Deodhar, March of Indian 
Okktt, Calcutta, 1947; D, B. Deodhar, As I look 
Back, Madras, 1966: D. B. Deodhar, How to play 
exee^nt aicket (Marathi), Poona. 1955. 

V. K. SHAJtMA 
& 

L B. Kenny 


DEURAS. M. D, ALIAS BALASAHEB DEORAS 

(1915- ) 


Madhukar Dattatraya Oeoras qlias Balasaheb 
Deora.% the Sarsangha-Chalak (ChieO of the 
Rashtri)^ Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), comes from a 
family that hailed from Andhra Pradesh and later 
made Nagpur its home. The family owns land at 
Karartia, a village in Bataghat district of Madhya 
Pradesh. In his younger days, Balasaheb shared the 
family's interest in cultivating land and was acknow¬ 
ledge as a progressive farmer. 

Balasaheb was bom and brought up at Nagpur. 
His father's name is Dattatraya Krishnarao Deoras 
and that of his mother is Parvatibai. He has two 
brothers and two sisters. 

Balasaheb was educated at the New English High 
School and passed the Matriculation Examination of 
the then (jentrai Provinces and Berar Board of 
Secondary Education in 1931. He graduated from 
the Morris College (now Nagpur Mahavidyaiaya) in 
1935 and obtained the LL.B. degree ftom the 
College of Law of Nagpur University. He U>ok out 
the Lawyer’s 'Sanad' but did not join the legal 
profession as he decided to dedicate himself to RSS 
work. 

True to his vow Balasaheb is a bachelor. 

Balasaheb Joined the RSS when he wu.s at school. 
In fact, Balasaheb became a member ol the RSS even 
before the late M.S. (Guruji) Golwalkar had done so. 
He came in dose contact with the late Dr. K. B. 
Hedgewar, the founder of RSS (the RSS was 
founded in 1925), in the early years of the 
organisatioa It was this association that inspired him 
to make the RSS work a mission of his life. He 
devoted himself to the service of his choice in close 
asspdation with Gungi Golwalkar. 

Balasaheb worked as a Pracharak or campaigner 
(most of the RSS Pracharaks are bachelors) in Bengal 
during the pre-independence days, as Gurqji 
Golwalkar did too. 

Balasaheb returned to Nippur to work as the 
Secretary of thp Nagpur, unit of the RSS. This is 
considered to be a position of prestige in the 
organisation. In 1946 he was appointed the Joint 
General Secretary and then the General Secretary in 
1965. He became the RSS chief on 5 June, 1973 on 
the death of Gungi Golwallmr, who nominated him 
as his successor to the position of the Sarsangha- 
C2ialakofRSS. 

Gungi Golwalkar left behind three seeled 
envelopes which were opened before the cremation 
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of hts mortal remains. The first envelope contained 
the nomination of a successor in favour of Balasaheb 
Dcoras. fhc letter in the second envelope stated the 
express desire of Guruii that no religious rites or 
'shradha' should he performed for his sake as he had 
perCormed all those rites for himself while camping 
at Brahmakapal in the fiimaiayas. The third 
envelope carried a message of thanks to all those 
associated with the RSS for the afl'ection and co¬ 
operation they had given him. 

While Guritji Golwalkar joined the higher 
echelons of RSS straightaway from the beginning of 
his career in the organisation, Balasaheb Deoras has 
risen from the ranks, having gone through the cadre 
and formal RSS training. 

Balasaheb is a man of modern outlook. He is keen 
on harnessing science and technology for the welfare 
of man. He has a good command on Hindi, Marathi 
and English and knows Sanskrit and Bengali. His 
speeches are invariably punctuated with 'popular 
sayings from these languages. 

He is a regular reader of a wide range of topics and 
he has made a close study of the 20th century 
international developments as also of the vast 
literature published on the Second World War. 
Balasaheb has studied all aspects of journalism and 
he has had a hand in the starting of several 
newspapers and journals propagating the RSS 
ideology in the country. He was the chairman of the 
Narakesari Prakashan Ltd., which publishes the 
Tarun Bharat (a Marathi daily) from Nagpur. He 
relinquished the chairmanship on becoming the RSS 
Chief. 

On the role of the RSS in the pasu.the present and 
the future, Balasaheb states his views with a deep 
conviction, briefly thus: During the pre¬ 
independence days the RSS shared the urge, in 
common with all nationalist organisations, to make 
the country free from foreign rule. The RSS has kept 
ail along the nation’s good above sectarian and such 
other narrow consideration. It has always stood for 
the unity of the people of the country. After the 
country won freedom, the RSS halt earnestly desired 
and it has been working for the all round prosperity 
of the nation. It is the belief of the RSS that the 
success of all planning and pn^mmes depends in 
the final analysis on the availability of men of 
character and inte^ty to carry them out. Charaaer 
building has therefore become the major plank of the 
RSS woric, to meet the need both of the present and 
the future, the nation. 

The RSS, according to Balasaheb, has openly 
declared its earnest desire and endeavour to spread 
men of character in all fwlds ^ nation builthng 


activity, to work with all men engaged in this activity. 
The RSS members have no restriction on joining any 
political party, and the RSS has no ill-will towatds 
any religion. 

Based on an mtemew with Shn M. D. Deoras and on 
the information given by his close associates, including 
Shn M. <J. yaidya, ilw then Chief Editor of the Tarun 
Bharat, a leading Marathi Daily Newspaper of 
Nag/iui. 

G. T. PARANDt 


DESA, ARTHUR E (DR.) (1910-1981) 


Dr. Desawasbornon 13 June, 1910 in a well-to-do 
Roman Catholic family of Bombay. He was educated 
at the Antonio Da Silva High School of Dadar. He 
secured an Entrance Scholarship to the Elphinstone 
College for one year. He was also the recipient of the 
Junior Government Scholarship for one year at the 
Inter ’Science Examination. He joined the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, and passed his M.B.B.S. 
of the Bombay University in 1931, standing first and 
being the only candidate to be placed in the First 
Class. He secured the Bai Gangabai G. Sunderdas 
Scholarship, the Ratanshaw Dadabhoy Prize for 
Medicine, the Sir Jaswantsinghji Limbdi Gold 
Medal, the Nusserwanji Choksey Gold Medal in 
Medicine and the Lord Sandhurst Gold Medal for 
Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Thereafter, Dr. Desa proceeded to England and 
obtained the L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. (Eng.) in 1934 
and was admitted to the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons (Eng.) in April 1936. He studied 
in Vienna for three months after obtaining his 
F.R.C.S. 

On Or. Desa's return to India in 1936, he was 
appointed Honorary Surgeon at the K.E.M. Hospital 
and G S Medical College, Bombay, for a period of 
thirty-two years (1936-19(jS). On his retirement, he 
was appointed Honorary Consultant Surgeon and 
Emeritus Professor at tl^ G.S. Medical College. 
Simultaneously, Dr. Desa was senior Pediatric 
Sui^eon at the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for 
Children from 1942-1965. He was appointed 
Pincipal Medical Ofttcer of this institution in l%4 
and resigned voluntarily from this position in 1970. 

He was awarded the Honorary Fellowship of the 
Association of Surgeons of India in recognition of his 
services to Pediatric Surgery in India and was elected 
President of the Association of Pediauidans in 1959. 
Next year he was unanunously eleded President of 
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the Association of Surgeons of India and presided 
over their annual deliberations at Baroda in l%l. 

Dr. Desa was Founder President of the Pediatric 
Section of the Association of Surgeons for India 
(1965-1967). 

He was Honorary Secretary of the Indian Chapter 
of the International College of Surgeons from 1955 
to 1960 and then appointed on the Internuiionai 
Board of CJovemors of this College. He v^as 
President of the Indian Chapter for 1970. He was 
awarded the Honorary Membership of the 
International (College of Surgeons in May 1979. 

Dr. Desa was a Member of the International 
Society of Surgeons, Founder Fellow of the National 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Member of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research from April 1976, and Member 
of the Speciality Board in the subject of Surgery at the 
National Board of Examinations, New Delhi. He 
was elected President of the Indian Society of 
Gastroenterology in November 1976 and was 
awi^rded the Honorary Membership of the British 
Association of Pediatric Surgeons in July 1976. 

Dr. Desa represented India at many International 
Surgical and Pediatric Conferences. In 1955, 1960, 
1966,1969.1971,1973,1974 and 1975 he visited the 
Surgical centres at Boston, U.S.A., Mayo Clinic, 
U.S.A., and London while oa study tours and while 
attending scientific Congresses. 

Dr. Desa delivered the RN. Oioper Memorial 
Oration in 1966 and the MunsifMemorial Oration at 
the K.E.M. Hospital and the G.S. Medical College in 
June 1968, Purandare Oration in 1971, the Ernest 
Borges Memorial Oration in 1973, the Founder 
Oration of the GOSUMEC Society, in October 1976 
and the Ram Ginde Memorial Oration in November 
1976. 

In September 1947, at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Dr. Desa led a team of doctors to 
Lahore and the surrounding areas, for relief work 
during the bloodshed that followed the partition of 
India. He also accompanied the late Lady Edwina 
Mountbattat of Burma on her tour of the riot 
stricken areas of Western Pakistan at the height of the 
communal frenzy. 

Dr. Desa is author of numerous scientific publica* 
tions and contributed cdiapters to two surgical 
t^dbooks published 1^ Butterworths, London. He 
was also Etitor of the Indian Journal of Sursery, an 
c^fkial oigan of thb Assoc^tion of Suigeons of India 
since 1964. Dn Desa also iiispected Medical College 
at Ounuur and Viz^patnam at the mvitation of die 
Indiiu) Medical Ctmiral in the sixties. He was on the 


Selection Board lor Professorial appoinunents it 
Cltandigarh, Delhi and Madras. 

Dr. Desa was an accomplished speaker andspoki^ 
even extempore, at many social funcUmit. He WH 
also Ibnd of sports. Badminton and Hockey belniliii 
favourite games. He also played Tennis. 

He died on 4 March. 1981. 

Brilliant, atlable and 'Charmanf, Dr. Desa won 
the hearts of all those who worked with him and 
under his guidance. 

tiijormanon supplied by Mrs. Arthur Opa; Seth 
(i.6. Medual C'oileye and K.E.M. Hospital Gokka 
Jubilee volume. 

V. G. Hataucar 


DESAi, CHANDULAL MANILAL (DfL) 

(1882-1968) 

Dr. Chanduial was born on 26 September, 1182 
(Anant Chaturdashi day) at Ahmedabad in i- 
Brahmakshatriya. Hindu, weU-to-do family. Hli 
father Manilal was Chief Medical Officer in the 
Palanpur State. His mother’s name was Dhan- 
iaxmiben. lltey had two sons and four dai^hters. 
Chandulal's brother I>. Harilal was F.RCS. and 
stayed at Ahmedabad. Manila! had a good income, 
so the children were brought up luxuriously. The 
family was inlluenccd by Swami Vivekananda. It was 
religious but ready to accept reforms. Chanduial 
married Chandramaniben. She died within four 
years, because of plague. He did not marry agaia He 
died on 30 August, 1968. 

Chanduial had his primary educational Palanpur 
and Ahm^bad. He wa.s fond of writing poems even 
when he was studying in the sixth standard. He 
passed his Matriculation Examination in 1906 and 
joined Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. During his 
coU^e career, he wrote Vtdhaba, a boedt of poems. 
The eminent Gujarati poet Nanalal appreciated it 
and congratulated him. From his boyhood he had a 
desire to serve the nation. He worked as a voluptetx' 
in the Congress session at Ahmedabad in 1902. He 
attended the Congress session a6 Bombay in 1904. 
He used to read the ’Udbodhan* of Swami 
Vivekananda, ’KesarP of Tihdt and ‘Kaimayogi* and 
’Vandematram* of Aravinda Ghosh and got 
inspiration fnxm these sources. It was possible that 
Shri Desai would join the freedom nsovesnent, 
which his &ther did not like. So ha lather decided to 
send him to England for die soufy of dental science 
and see dud he should marry again. Chandutad 
accepted the first decision and proceeded to&i^tend 
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in 1908. He informed his father durii^ the journey 
that he had decided iK>t to many again. 

While in U.K. Valiabhlidiai Patel, Veer Savaitar, 
Dr. Deshmukh and Dr. AruUcar were some of his 
friends. He was fond of sports and literature. He read 
books on philosophy, history, engineering, military 
campaigns etc. and had interest in all these subtjects. 
He studied dental science for four years and was 
awarded the d^ree of L.D.S. 

When Dr. Chandulal Desai returned to India in 
1914, Dr. Deshmukh helped him to ratablish at 
Bombay. He started a dispensary in Bombay and had 
a lucrative practice. He took active interest in current 
politics. He joined National Union of Dr. Sathe, 
started national aaivity, left his medical practice and 
became a worker of the Congress. He joined tiie 
Home Rule League and worked for it He came in 
close contact with Lokmanya Tilak and could see 
him even when he was seriously ill 

During his stay from 1914 to September 1918 in 
Bombay, Chandulal had been considering either to 
start a political career or leave everything and be a 
Sannyasi. Then he took a decision to be a Sannyasi. 
His father did not like it but left the final dioice with 
him. Gandhiji whom Chandulal had met at the 
suggestion of Vallabhbhai Patel advised him not to 
be an ascetic, but to keep his mind like an ascetic. 
*'He accepted Gandhyi's advice and dedded not to 
be a Sannyasi”, He went to Bharuch and formed 
^Sevashram Trust” and started a dental dispensary 
for tlw service of the people. He donated all his 
property to the service of the nation. People comir^ 
from all parts of the district, took advantage of it' 

The dental hospital was a boon U> the people of the 
district So a separate Building was constructed for it 
in 1926. It was planned to start an eye hospital as well 
as a General hospital. The sons of Seth MafaUal 
Gagalbhai donated Rs. Hiree lakhs and a huge 
building of Bh^ubhai Mafatlal Hospital was 
constructed; but it is well known as ‘Sevashram’ 
even to-day. The hospital having beds and modem 
facilities, was inaugurated by Dr. Riyendra Prasad, 
then President of India, on 1 March, 1952. 

The hos|Htal became centre of political activities. 
When Gandhyi adopted the programme to boycott 
the assemblies, Chandulal propagated for it in 
Bharuch district, .among the people. He also 
participated in the Khilafat and Non-cooperation 
Movement (1921-22) and with the help of his 
colleagues managed for the conference of Gujarat 
Pradesh Congress Committee at Bharuch and in the 
Flag Satyagraha Movement of Nagpur (1923) to 
oppose the domination of the Englishmen in the 
cantonment area and suffered imprisonment. 


In 1928 during the Bardoli Satyagraha Dr. 
Chandulal Desai was entrusted by Sart^ Patel to 
organise resistance in Valod Mahal He moved in all 
the twenty-nine villages of the Mahal and made the 
people bold enou^ to face auction, confiscation of 
property, fme, imprisonment, lathicliarge etc. He 
gave a slogan to the people that brave man would 
give his Iwad, but not nose.” He was known as the 
“Chhote Sardar”. He was arrested and sentenced to 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment., 

In 1929, he started a Gujarati weekly Vikas. He 
published the report of the freedom struggle, 
activities and leaures of Gandhyi, Sardar Patel, 
Jawaharial Nehru, articles on khadi, prohibition, 
Gandhian philosophy, health education, gymnastics 
etc. In 1930, the government asked for a surety of six 
thousand mpees, so' he preferred to stop the 
publication of the weekly. 

In 1930, Dr. Desai joined the Dandi March when 
Gandhyi entered Bharuch district at village Kareli 
and Idt at village Raima. He led a batch of twenty- 
one satyagrahis to village Vedach, gave a fiery speech 
to the villagers, and broke the salt law in the presence 
of four thousand people. He was arrested and 
sentenced to two and a half years’ rigorous 
imprisonment He was again arrested in 1932 and 
was sent to Nasik jail. Sardar Patel was given 
Chandulal Desai as his companion in the jail. 

On release Dr. Desai convened a meeting of the 
workers and resolved to collect Rs.Fivelakhs for the 
families of farmers who had left their villages for no¬ 
tax campaign. 

He was arrested under the Defence of India Act, in 
the Individual Satyagraha (194041) utd the (^it- 
India Movement (1942), and suffered 
imprisonment He never demanded release on 
parole. He refused to contest the election d* the 
assembly in 1937 and even after getting 
independence he did not contest any election. 

\l^en Dr. Desai was in Bombay, he had co¬ 
operated with Dr. Sathe to help fifteen thousand 
workers of Bombay, exposed to heavy rains and 
threat of flood. In 1927, a batch of volunteers under 
his leadership did notable flood relief woii. 

He wrote poems in the ruune of'Vasant Nfinodi'. 
Kumarika was his book of poems. Tahukar was a 
collection of patriotic songs and lyrics. 

The outcome of his research was ‘Thymocine’ a 
medicine for teeth. He donated its royalty of Rs. Five 
thousand every year, to the Sevashram fund. He was 
in favour of bilingual State, but in 1958 he criticised 
the way in which the bilingual State wasformed. He 
voiced the dissatislaaion of the peoplerd'Gitjarat for 
Narmada, Kakrapar, Ukai and Mahi river projects. 
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Dr. Desai was tall and had fair complexion. He 
wore a dhoti, long kuna and white cap, aU imde of 
khadi. He was ever ready to shoulder any r^ponsi- 
bility even in adverse circumstances. It was his 
nature to do, whatever he thought proper. He was 
hot tempered, outspoken and blunt. He never cared 
for anybody's opinion. He was a devoted congrcs.s 
worker, and never hankered after power, fame of 
money. He lived in a simple cotuge behind 
Sevashram hospital. Or. Desai was a freedom 
fighter, social worker, journalist, poet and staunch 
follower of Gandhyi. He devoted all his propeny and 
entire life to the cause of the poor and the exploited. 
He was a self-less soldier. 

Narottam Valantl, Dr. Chandulaf Desai; Kumar 
(Giyarati monthly) September, 1968 ; Morarji Desai, 
Mam Jeeval Bmttant, Part-/ 1972, Ahmedabad: 
Maganbhai Desai, Satyanrahani Sapiapaui, 1952, 
Ahmedabad: Swatantrya Sangramna Ladvaiya, / 969 , 
Ahmedabad: J. R. Shu/da, Bhamch Jiliaman Hind 
Chhodo Ladat: Sarntykaran, Journal of Giyarai 
Samq/i/c Seva Mandal, October, 1976: Jaykumar 
Shukla, Gtyaratma k^aktigat Satyagraha 1940-41: 
Vidyapith, Journal of Giyarat yidyapitli, November- 
December, 1981. 

Jaykumar R. Shukla 


DESAI, DINKAR (1909-1982) 


Dinkar Desai was bora on 10 September, 1909 at 
Honnekeri in Ankola Taluk, Uttar Kannada District. 
As he lost his mother, CSanga at a very young age he 
was more attached to his grandmother, Kaveri. 
Dinkar's father, Dattatray Desai was a primary 
school teacher at Algeri. In July 1937 he married 
Indira Mahabaleshwar Wagle of Hubli. They had 
two daughters, Usha and Nisha. Dinkar had two 
elder brothers, Yeshwant and Shankar; and a sister 
^raswati. 

Dinkar received his high school education at 
Edward High School and Ankola and Government 
High School, Karwar and College education at 
Intermediate College, Bangalore and Maharaja's 
College, Mysore. In the B.A. Examination he stood 
first class first in the Mysore University and secured 
Candy prize. He won his M.A. from Bombay 
University with a first class and secured St Xavier 
Silver M^al. He also qualified for the LL.B. from 
Bombay University. 

While in college he was greatly influenced by Shri 
B. M. Shrikantayya, a great scholar and litterateur. 


T. S. Venkannayya, T. N. Shrikantayya, V. Seeta- 
ramayya. Principal Roto, Professor Mechaniosh 
were some of his professors who influenced him 
greatly. As a student he made name as a promising 
poet 

in 1935 Dinkar joined the Servants of India 
Society and got his training under Shri N. M. Joshi. 
In the following year he founded the Seamen's 
Union, worked as its General Secretary and later as 
President until I9tt2. During 194045 in his native 
distnet, Uttar Kannada he organised Ryot 
movement and fought for the rights of the Ryots 
demanding ‘Land Ibr the iillei', which drew the 
attention of the Government and he was forbidden 
from entering the district, lie participated in the 
International Labour Conference at Copenhagen in 
Denmark in 1945 and also in the confeitnce at 
Seattle (U.S.A), in 1946. He became General 
Secreuiry of Bombay Provincial Labour Conference 
and was also General Secretary ot the All India 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha and served on many Labour 
Committees set up by Government of India. During 
1948-61 he was member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and Trustee of the Bombay Port Trust. 
In 1953 was founded the Kanara Welfare Trust Ibr 
the educational and socio-economic development of 
the backward and the down-trodden in the forest 
district of Uttar Kannada. Today it runs twenty-nine 
institutions with 18 working centres.in rural 
backward areas. It runs two degree oilleges, three 
junior colleges, fifteen high schools, one English 
medium school, one Nursery School and seven 
other service institutions. He was its Chairman till 
his death. In 1955 Dinkar started 'Janasevak' a 
weekly in Kannada with the purpose of awakening 
the rural mass, in 1959 he visited England at the 
invitation of the British (.^uncil. In 1967 he was 
elected to the Lok Sabha from Uttar Kannada as an 
independent candidate and in the next year became a 
member of the Parliament Education Committee. 

His significant contnbution to Kannada literature 
is his limericks- Chutakas. His poems for children 
and lyrics are also very popular. His well-known 
works are the following-ZV/ma/y Education in India 
(1938), Maritime Labour in India (1940), I'he Maha- 
mandaleshwaras under the Chaiukyas oj Kafyani 
(1951) and in Kannada Makkala Geethagalu (1951), 
Kavana Sangraha (1951), Prapanchada Kelasagaram 
(1953), Makkala Padyagalu (1956), Hoogonchalu 
(1958), Naa Kanda Paduvana (1961), MaMcala 
Padya (1976) Dinakarana Chaupadi\\91%), Dina- 
karali Kavana (1982) and Dasala (1983). 

In recognition of his meritorious services in the 
fleids of literature, education and social service. 
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Dinkar Desai won the foliowing honours-Literary 
prize frtNn Oovemmcnt of Bombay for his books 
Makkala Geethagalu and Kavana Sangraha (1956); 
Karnataka State Sahitya Akademy Award for his 
literary contributions (1972); Felicitation by the 
Bomtoy Kannadigas (1973); Felicitation at District 
level Journalists' Conference, Sirsi, for his contri- 
bution to journalism (1974); the Honorary Degree of 
D.LitL by the Karnataka University (1975); 
Janmabhuffli Trust Award (1976); Karnataka 
Sahitya A^demy Award for his book Dmakarana 
C'/ioupai//(1980) and Vidyadhirai Puraskar awarded 
by Shri Parta^U Swamyi (1981). 

As a poUtical thinker, Dmkar believed in 
democratic socialism. For the successful and 
efficient working of democracy, he favoured the idea 
of one strong opposing party. His politics was for 
social uplift. The social and economic inequality that 
is prevalent in the society irritated him and this 
irritation is reflected in most of his poems and 
Chutakas. He wanted things to happen fast, to the 
extent of being impatient 

He did not believe in God or any formal religion, 
instead believed in the religion of humanity and 
social equality. 

His contribution ranged from poetry to politics. As 
a poet he ranks among the best few gifted poets in the 
Kannada literature. He has been called *Chutaka 
Brahma' i.e. creator of limerecks in Kannada 
literature. As a social worker and as an educationist 
he has built a net-work of educational and other 
service institutions under the Kanara Welfare Trust 
of which he was the Founder-Chairman. As a 
journalist through his weekly Janasevak, he 
undertook mass education and agitation succestfuUy 
for more than two decades. As a poUtical leader, he 
spread the philosophy of socialism through the 
length and breadth of the district But he was notone 
who would sacrifice hu principles for poUtical <»reer. 
In the traditions of Gokhale and Kunzru, he denied 
publicity. He is certainly one of the top national 
leaders who worked quietly and continuously, for 
the good of the society and of the natioru 

Annuai Reports. 0/ the Kanara Welfare Trust, 
published by Kanara Welfare Trust, Bombay: 
Janasevaka Weekfy, published 6y Kanara Welfare 
That, Ankola; fkn^Varshan (1^71), published by 
Dinkar Shashtyabdi Satkar Samiu, Ankola; 
Dutakaran Chot/^tadi (1978), iutblished by Kanara 
We^are Trust, Ankola; 'Dasala' (1983) published by 
Kanara Welfare Trust, Ankola; Hugonchalu’(1978), 
published by Kanara Welfare Trust, Ankola: personal 


interview with Shri Dinkar Desai and the writer's 
personal knowledge. ** 

K. G. Najk 


DESAI, K. A. (1878-1972) 


K. A. Desai, later destined to be a well-known 
politician and cotton mill owner, was born in 1878 at 
Navasari (Baroda State). His father Ambalal Sakarlal 
Desai, was a renowned Sanskrit scholar and 
educationist, who worked as the Principal of Gujarat 
College and after his retirement in 1^, settled in 
Ahmedabad. Young Desai was educated at the 
Elphinstone CoUege, Bombay and started his career 
as a businessman. Unfortunately, he lost in cotton 
trade. According to his own admission he lost rupees 
ten lakhs during 1910-1916. It was a big loss in those 
days. He migrated to Putyab in 1914, after his 
father's death and settled in Bhiwani (Haryana), as 
Manager of Bhiwani (Haryana) Textile Mills. Tlie 
proprietor of this miU was a loyaUst and at that time 
the whole of Ambala Division was politically 
undeveloped and the Congress movement was 
comparatively unknown there. So he took up the 
task of organising the Congress movement. Even 
though a Government servant himself, his father 
had encouraged him to participate in the (Congress 
movement as early as 1896, when he went to attend 
the Calcutta session and thereafter he became an 
aaive C!ongress worker in Delhi and Punjab. He was 
one of its founders in Haryana area, and became the 
President of District and City Congress Committee 
in Hissar and Bhiwani respectively. In his work he 
was ably helped by Pandit Neki Ram Sharma, who 
had developed a great power of speech and was a 
storehouse of the tales of old mythology. The masses 
were naturaUy moved speciaUy when causes dear to 
them were espoused. The struggle against the Begar 
was successful. He contriBuled to the spread of the 
Home Rule idea-in Hissar and Delhi even though the 
movement could not strike strong roots in this area. 
However, political life was‘activised and they got 
some training in thp aitof political protest D^i was 
a true Gandhian. He met Mahatma Gandhi in 1915, 
on the eve of the establishment of Sabarmati Ashram 
at Ahmedabad. Probably, it was his love of 
Gandhian ethics and manner of non-violoit poUtical 
protest that made him jump into aaive politics. In 
1918, he was one of the prominent oiganiscrs of the 
Congress session at DeihL For him it provided an 
opportunity of knowii^ the established political 
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leaders ol Delhi tike M.A. Ansari, Abdur Rehnian 
and K- C. Roy of the Associated Press. Thus a 
nucleus of the primary leaders was formed who 
organised the Rowlatt Salyagraha in Delhi. I k was 
an intrepid leader and was the first to uke the 
Satyagraha vow and addressed a mass meeting on 27 
March, 1919, organised to protest agidnst the passing 
of the Rowlatt Bill. He worked with Swami 
Shradhananda and the Khukhn incident happened 
tefore him. In April 1919, there was a prolonged 
lurtal in Delhi. The Chief Commissioner, 
approached HaKim Ajtnal Khan and requested him 
to cancel the hartal programme. He told him to 
contact Desai who was incharge of the hartal. Hic 
hartal was withdrawn only when the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner assured Desai that there would be no Marual 
Law in Delhi. In October 1920, he became the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the First 
Ambala Division Conference, held at Bhiwahi. In his 
welcome address to Mahatma Gandhi, he portrayed 
the condition of the poor peasants of Haryana, due to 
economic backwardness of this area and deplored 
the British bureaucracy for the Khiiafat and Punjab 
wrongs. He further attacked the British trading 
community lor political and economic exploitation 
of India. At this moment he made an emotive appeal 
for the adoption of constructive programmes for 
national growth. Mahatma Gandhi stayed with him 
at Bhiwani and he plunged himself completely in the 
Non-Co-operation Movement of 1920-22. llirough 
his efforts Sham Lai of Sirsa and Sham Lai of Rohiak 
left their practice as lawyers. He toured with Gandhi 
in the area around Bhiwani and at Kalanaur, a 
muslim dominated town, he appealed to the 
musiims to join the Indian National Congress. He 
also worked for the boycott of foreign cloth and 
personally sat at the auction site upto 11 P.M. to see 
that no bidder came for the liquor shops. He also 
organised a boycott of officially promoted Cattle Fair 
at Bhiwani. 


He was a frank and truthful person. In his oral 
interview he clanfied that going to jail during those 
days was rra sacrifice, the big leaders had no problem 
there and were free to devote their time for writing 
books, as Pandit Nehru, Tilak and Lajpat Rai wrote 
books in jails. He was a great admirer of Pandit 
Nehru and called him a real gem and an intellectual 
giant He preached removal of untouchability and 
due to his band of workers in a conservative town like 
Bhiwani Dhanaks and Chamars were allowed free 
entiy in the houses of upper castes. However, temple 
entiy was not possible. 


k. A. Dfuu. Recorded t>y NMMi m / Januaiy, 
Han Sitiah. (uapublisfwd Ph D, thesis. 
Atirukshetm Uiiivir'nty, iv/hf, Dtsiurbances 

III Punjab ami Delhi in AStudyoJthePruiuttms 
of Sammahsm in inJia: Home Poliiu al. Prodeedinas 
of Govenimcni oj India, Nanonal Anhms of 

hiJia, Janputh, Sew Delhi.: Disorders Inquiry' 
Commune (Lvideme), \oL I (Delhi), Cahuna, l*)20 
(Lvideiice of K. .4 DesoH: otal inieivitw. 

Hakj Sinoh 


DESAI, MAtiANBHAI < 18W !%9) 


Maganbhiu was born at Dharmaj (Kheda district 
ol Gujarat) on 11 Octolx'r. 1899 in a middle-class 
Paiidar family ol Nadiad. Second .son of the three 
children of Prabhudas Desai, wlio worked at the 
Nadiad municipality, and lliiabcn alias Surajben, 
Maganbhai married Dahibon at veiy early age; he 
had no issue. 

Maganbhai lost his parents at an early age. He 
inherited religiou.s traits from his parents. However, 
It was Kashibhai Vakil (a close friend ol his lather) 
who shaped his spiritual temperumcni.. f hrough 
Kashibhai, Maganbtiai came in contact with many 
saints, including Hajuranand iiwami of Khachrod 
(near Ratlam) who influenced the spiritual course td 
his life. 

Maganbhai compioied his primary and high- 
schooi education at Nadiad. He took interest in all 
sons of games. Being bright and hard-working at his 
studies he sttnid third at the Matriculation 
Examination of the Bombay University in 1917. 

He went to Bombay for f urther studies and joined 
Elphinsione College. He stayed, as a free boarder at 
G. r. lioarding. His college career also was equally 
bright. His voracious reading habit made him 
versatile in many subjecLs including Mathematics 
which he oflered as a major subject. He was touched 
by Gandhi’s talk at the G.T. Boarding. When he 
heard Gundltiji for the second time in January 1921 
he decided to leave the ixiUege when few months 
were left for the degree examination. He came to 
Ahmedabad and joined Gujarat Vidyapith. He 
became its Snaiak (securing first class) in the same 
year. 

in 1922 he taught at Borsad Vinay Mandir (King 
George Memorial High School). He wtuappointeda 
fellow of Mathematics for one year (1923) at the 
Gujarat Vidyapith. From 1924 to 1928 he taught at 
the Rashtriya Shata of the Satyagraha Ashram 
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(Satiaimati). During this period he continued his 
spiritual Sadhana. 

In 1928 he leA his job and went to Khachrod in 
order to live with his Guru (H^yuninand). However, 
on his Guru’s advice he returned to Ahmedabad 
after few months, and joined the Gitiarat Vidyapith 
(November 1928) as a lecturer in Mathematics. 

In 1930 he moved to difierent places in Central 
and South Giyarat to mobilize public opinion in 
favour of the Civil Obobedience Movement, in 
January 1932 die Vidyapith was closed down by the 
Government and M^nbhai, who acted as 
Mahamatra (Registrar) for few months, also was 
arrested. 

For one year (January 1935 to January 1936), ati 
Gandhyi’s behest, Magtuibhai was in charge of the 
Wardha Mahila Ashram. In 1936 he returned to the 
Giyarat Vidyapith. In August 1937 he was appointed 
as Mahamatra of the Vidyapith and continued in this 
position till he resigned in June 1961. 

Under his stewardship and teaching, research and 
publication activities of the Vidyapith expanded 
rapidly, in October 1939 Shikshan Ane Sahitya 
(known as Navjivan from February 1957 to i^ril 
1961) was started under his editorship. As a member 
of the Navjivan Trust (since 1946), he galvanized its 
publication activities. In 1947, the Vidyapith started a 
college (Mahadev Desai Sa^ Seva Mahavidya- 
laya); he became its Principal 

As a Chairman of the Ahmedabad Municipal 
School Board (from 1946 to 1953) he introduced 
teaching reforms, improved the working conditions 
of the teachers and provided special facilities U) the 
teachers and students hailing from the badinvard 
classes. 

After Independence he crusaded in Javour of the 
Gandhian values in the fields of education, rural 
industries, prohibition etc. He worked as a co^tor 
of the Haryan Weeklies for some time (March 1951 
to August 1952) and later on, became the editor 
(September 1952 to February 1956). In 1952 he was 
nominated as a member of the Bombay Vidhan 
Parishad. 

In November 1957 he was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Gujarat University. He resigned 
from this post in 1960 before completing his term. 
For some time (1963,1965-1966) he was also a Dean 
of Arts faculty of the Gujarat University. 

As an eminent educationist and Gandhiui thinker 
he was assodated with about thirty-five committees 
at local n^nal and national levd including those 
pertaining to Gujarat University, Khadi and Village 
Industries, Hindi language, ProhilMtio^ Sarvodaya 
DeveloiHnenl Adult Education, Official Language 


Commission, State C>>mmittce for the collection of 
materials for the History of the Freedom Movement 
in India, Advisory Boaid for the Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi, etc. 

He was an author of many books in Gujarati, 
including Satyagrahani Mimamsa {1934, for which, 
he was awarded a de^e of Parangat by the 
Vidyapith), Hhidam Angrty Veparshai (1946), Rtya 
Rammohan Ray ihi Gandhi (1957), Macaulay Ke 
Gandhi (1960) etc. He translated few works into 
Gujarati including Sukhamam (1930), Japtyi (1938), 
Stevenson’s JekyU and Hyde 0939). S. Radha- 
krishnan's World's Unborn Soul (1939), Tolstoy's 
What is Art .>'(1945) etc. He wrote commentaries on 
some important Upanishadas. His English writings 
covered the issues on language, education, 
population control etc. Being an excellent journalist 
he wrote many learned articles reflecting his 
perception of the Gandhian values on social cultural 
and political issues. 

He left the Gujarat Vidyapith in June 1961 on 
account of some basic difTerences with the 
authorities. Novertheless, he was indirectly 
associated with its activities including the 
preparation of the fifth edition of Gujarati 
lexicography with meaning (Sartha Giyarati Jodani 
Kosh; 1967). as he was closely associated with this 
work since 1931. 

From August 1961, till the time of his death, he 
continued editing Satyagraha. a Gujarati weekly 
devoted to the development and total reconstruction 
of the national life in the Gandhian frame-work. 

An unsavoury incident pertaining to the handling 
of an administrative issue by the Vidyapith 
authorities gave him a rude shock. He died with a 
broken heart on 1 Februaiy, 1%9. 

dad in Khadi clothes with a white cap Magan- 
bhai’s appearance was riot so impressive. His 
personal requirements were very few. He loved 
children who fondly called him Dada. 

Many a times he was not on the same wave-lei^th 
with his close relatives and colleagues. It pained him 
also, but his intellectual honesty refused to have any 
compromise on the issues which he considered vital 
to the public life. At the same time, he had absolutely 
no rancour towards an^)ody. 

He did not'hesitate to criticize the policy of the 
Congress Governments whether it pertained to the 
method of population control or prohibition or 
curruption or the medium of inrtnx^ion. He, 
particularly, abhorred the craze for potttical power 
and wealth that was gaining socud respectability. 

Deeply indined towards the sptriuial life he was 
above all sectarian approactws. As an educationist he 
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firmly believed in basic education through life, for 
life as expounded by Gandhyi. He crusaded in 
favour of the mother tongue or regional language as 
the medium of instruaion at the college and 
university level without undermining the 
importance of the English language. He advocated 
complete autonomy for the universities. 

Nfaganbhai lived with courage and conviction. 
With total dedication he stnved to create, aibeu in his 
own way and with his peculiar style, a climate for a 
free and unexplQiting society. His* adherence to 
principle appeared to many to be sheer obstinacy. 
However, circumstances proved that he was far 
ahead of his time. 

Oopaidas, Haiti Kalanhi Mukuibhai (ed): 
Ketavanikamun Hot Ane Hraubha, (Giy). (Navjivan 
Trust, Ahmedabad), 1959; Shikshan Ane Sahnya 
(GtiOK October i9J5 to Januaty 1957 (Gi^arat 
yitfyapith, Ahmedabad): Navjivan (0*0), February 
1957 to April 1961 (GtOarai Vidyapith, Ahmedabad): 
Satyagraha (Guj), August 1961 to January 1969 
(Ahmedabad); Interview with Shri Gopaldas Haiti, 
Shri Shantda! Gandhi, Shri Jeihalal Gandhi and Shn 
K. C Harikh. 

R, L. Raval 


DESAl. NARAYAN MAHADEVBHAI (1924- ) 

Naryan Desai was bom on 24 December, 1924 at 
Valsad in a lower middle class family. His father, 
Mahadevbhai, was the Private Secretary of Mahatma 
Gandhi. His mother Durgaben was devoted to 
Gandhian cause and had gone to jail twice, as a 
freedom fighter. Mahadevbhai had also (»urted 
imprisonment repeatedly. He stayed at Sabarmati 
and Sevagram (Wardha) Ashrams with Gandhyi, so 
Narayan was fortunate to have close personal contact 
with Gandhyi. Narayan married UttaraChaudhari in 
1947. They have a daughter, Sanghmitra and two 
sons Nachiketa and Aflatoon. 

Narayan had informal schooling in the Sabarmati 
Ashram. Then he joined Vtnaymandir of Giyarat 
Vidyapith and studied in the fifth class. At Wardha, 
he was sent to Nav Bharat Vidyalaya, where the 
teachers smoked in the school, did not put on khadi 
and cut jokes about married life. Narayan did not like 
the atmosphere there and left the sdiooL Gandhyi 
endorsed hb decision. Narayan dedded to stay with 
his father, do his work and learn whatever he could, 
from him. He joined Gandhyi and Mahadevbhai in 
cleanti^ villages and discussed problems of village 


uplift and untouchability with Gandhyi. He read 
newspapers for Gandhyi daily for an hour, at 
Panchguti. He had decided not to join any sdiool or 
collie till freedom was achieved. Accordingly he 
refused to join Hindu University, when Sir Sarv^Mdti 
Radhakrishnan invited him. With Gandhyi's 
blessings he learnt 'Vastravidya' i.e. theory and 
practice of spinning and weaving, and all the 
languages of India, which was essential to know the 
country. 

During the Quit-lndia Movement (1942), 
Narayan moved in the villages of Olpad laluka and 
collected resignations ot talatis and police patels. He 
joined Gramshala ai Vedchhi (distnci Surat) in 1947 
and held its charge till 1952, along with Mohan 
Parikh. When Vinoba Bhave started Bhoodan 
Movement Narayan left the Gramshala and joined 
the Bh(H)dan Movement in June 1952. He moved on 
toot in the villages of Gujarat, covering nearly eight 
thousand miles. He collected three thousand acres of 
land and distributed another tivee thousand acres to 
the landless labourers. The distnbution of land in 
Gujarat was the best. During his tour in the villages 
he learnt about the people of Gujarat which led him 
to write a book Ma Dharatine Khote (In the lap of 
the earth). He arranged the Padyatra of Vinoba 
Bhave in Gujarat in 1958 and moved with him. 

Shri Desai had been a member of the Executive 
Committee of Akhil Bharat Sarva Sevasangh since 
1952. He was invited to join the organisation at 
Benaras in 1960. His subject of interest was 
education. So he worked in the Vidyalaya of peace 
brigade. 

Shri Desai was interested in the promotam of 
world peace. He attended a conference of World 
Peace Bngilde at Brumanah in Lebanon, as a 
member of the delegation of India. When Akhil 
Bharat Shanu Sena Mandal was established in 1962, 
Jay Prakash Narayan was made its Chairman and 
Shri Desai was made its Secretary. He held the post 
till 1971. 

Shri Desai worked for the refugees of Bangla 
Desh. He met Shaikh Mujeebar Rahman twice for 
the work of Shanti Sena. Miyeeb requested the 
Shanti Sena to start its work in Bari|da Gesh. 
Unfortunately the Governments of India and Ban^ 
Desh discouraged iL Shri Desai retired as convener 
of Shanti Sena Mandal in 1978. He worked as 
Secretary of National Peoples' Committee fimn 
1978 to 1981. 

Shri Desai had enrolled twelve thousand 
volunteers in the Shanti Sena He had opened 
centres of Shanti Sena (Peace Brigade) in Arunachal 
(Nefa) and thirty workers were ei^gaged in sound and 
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comprehensive sociiti work. His spccta) interest in 
the North Eastern States of the country induced him 
to write a booklet Upe'Kshit Urva.shi Amhai He had 
worked hard and consistently for the establishment 
of peace during fifteen major riots in the country 
including Ahmedabad. Bhiwandi, Calcutta, 
Rourkela etc. as third party interventionist. He 
worked for the Youth Peace Cotps and came in 
contact with ten thousand youths. He wrote a book 
in Hindi Vishwa Kt Tarunai in which he has 
presented comparative study of the youth 
movements of thirty countries. While doing the work 
of Shanti Sena he published a book on the passive 
resistance of Czechoslovakia. It is translated into 
Gujarati as lank Same' UiL 

Shri De.sai was a member of the Council of Asian 
Region of the World Peace Brigade. He was also a 
member of the Council of War Resistors 
International from 1966 to 1973. He attended the 
Conference of World Assembly of Youih, held in 
Ghana (Africa) in 1959. During 1961-62 he visited 
some countries for the work of World Peace Brigade, 
in 196-5, he had been to Perugia in Italy to impart 
training on non-violence. In 1969, the year of 
Gandhi Centenary, he went on a world lour 
including the U.S.A. and Soviet Union for delivering 
lectures. 

In 1973, Shn Desai submitted a plan called “Youth 
against Famine” to the Government of India, it was 
accepted by the Planning Commission and 
implemented. The plan irainedsixiy-five thousand 
youths. In 1974, Shn Desai and Babalbhai Mehta 
observed fast for three days against the violent 
method of the Nav Nirman movement of Gujarat 
while supporting the cause of the movwnent. When 
Jay Prakash Narayan was to be operated at Vellore, 
he entrusted to Shri Desai and others the 
responsibility of leading the Bihar movement. He 
actively led the movement for sixteen months and 
mixed with the youths. Under his leadership, the 
‘Bihar Bandh' programme and three processions of 
more than one lakh people each, were a great 
success. When Shn Desai was externed from Bihar, 
he propagated the Bihar movement in the other 
states. 

In 1975, when Emergency was proclaimed in the 
country, Shri Desai went to Gujarat. He wrote four 
Booklets, SamukittyarShahine Sampii e (Nature of 
Dictatorship), Congress Jana Ko KhuUa Paira (An 
open letter to Congressman), Aliimsak h-aiikar 
(Non-violent Resistance) and Ahimsak Pratikami 
PaUdhauo (Methods of Non-violent Resistance). 
The first three books were banned by the 
Government He wrote articles in Bhumiputra a 


Gujarati newspaper. One of his articles led the 
government to file a suit against Bhumiputra. Shri 
Desai joined the paper in its legal fight. He started a 
Hindi newspaper Yakin dunng the Emergency. The 
government demanded a security of twenty-live 
thousand rupees, so he stopped it and published 
cyclostyled issues for some lime. During this period 
he managed to edit twelve booklets on cases of non¬ 
violent resistance in Gujarat, but the booklets 
remained unpublished. 

In 1975 in celebration of Sardar Patel Centenary 
Shri Desai organised a ‘padyatra' from Bardoli to 
Sabarmati and another from Porbandar to 
Sabarmati starting on 2 October {Gandhi Jayanti) 
and ending on 31 October (Sardar Patel Jayanti). 

Shri Desai has translated into Gujarati one 
hundred poems of Rabindranath Tagore and forty- 
two of them are published. His book Handbook far 
Shanti Saimks was published in 1962. His book 
Towards a Non-violent Revolution got a good market 
in foreign countries. Handbook For Satyagrahis 
published in 1979 in the U.S.A and India, has been 
translated into Dutch language. His reminiscences 
of Gandhiji depicted in Sant Sevaian Sukrut Vadhe 
(Gujarati) is widely acclaimed and was awarded a 
prize by Gujarat State. It has been translated into 
Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, Malayalam and English 
languages. His book Sonar Bangla has been 
translated into Hindi. He has edited with Kanti Shah 
a book Jay Prakash in Gujarati. He is an author of 
Bhudan Arohan, Sarvoday yidiar and about fifteen 
books on Shanti Sena in Hindi and English. 

Shri Desai has a good physical personality. He 
wears a dhoti and kuita made of khadi. He is a 
staunch followerof Gandhiji, Vinoba Bhaveand Jay 
Prakash Narayan. He is very simple in his life and 
manners. He is a very good conversationalist. He 
knows six languages-Gujarati, Hindi, English, 
Bengali, Marathi and Oriya. He can follow Urdu and 
Asamiu languages also. Shri Desai now directs the 
Institute for Total Revolution, a school for workers' 
training. 

Shri Desai is a famous social worker, leader of 
youths and an educationist. His works of Bhoodan, 
Shanti Sena arid imparting training to youths are 
notable. His books on non-violent resistance and 
Shanti Sena are widely read. 

Author's interview with Shn, Narayan Desai; 
Narayan Desai, Sant SevatanSukrut VadheWujarati) 
Ahmedabad. 

S. R Shukla 
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see under Ranjit Desa! 


DESAl, THAKORHHAi MANIBIIAI (1903-1971) 

Shri Thakorbhai wasbornon 13 February, 1903 at 
Vitlage Vegam, district Surat in a middle class I bndu 
Anavil Brahmin family. He belonged to ^arsad, 
taiuka-Navsan. His father Manibhui was District 
Deputy Collector. Thakorbhai's mother Kashiben 
was kind and a lady of self-respect. He had one 
brother and three sisters. He married Subhadraben 
in 1934. He had two sons and a daughter. He died on 
15 June, 1971. 

Thakorbhai was educated in a Primary School at 
Vegam and in Secondary Schools at Bharuch and 
Surat. After passing his Matriculation Examination 
in 1919, he joined Giyarat College, Alimedabad for 
higher studies but he left it in 1921, joined Gujarat 
Vidyapith and became a Snatak with English and 
Sanskrit. He was influenced by Gandhiji, Kaka 
Kalelkar, Acharya Gidwani etc. and decided to 
devote his life to the service of the nation. 

Thakorbhai joined Satyagraha Ashram, worked as 
a teacher with Kaka Kalelkar and helped in the work 
of Gandhiji's Weeklies Kuw/ig india and Navjmm, as 
a translator. He went to Vegam in 1926, lived like a 
farmer, started night-classes for the farmers and 
worked as a Secretary of the Taluka Congress 
Committee. In 1930, when Gandhiji suirted the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, Thakorbhai moved in the 
villages of Jalalpore taluka to recruit volunteers. He 
planned and directed activities like picketing the 
wine shops, organising meetings and processions 
etc. He was arrested at jalalpore, when he had been 
to inspecj the picketing of nine shops. He was 
sentenced to six months rigorous imprisonment. 

After his release from the jail, he started the 
organisational work of the Congress in his taluka. In 
1932, when the movement started again, he was 
arrested and sentenced to two years' rigorous 
imprisonment and pay a line of Rs. 5U0. During this 
imprisonment, he was released on parole to attend to 
his ailing father. He returned to jail after his father's 
death and was released in 1934. 

Thakorbhai started a printing press at Navsari. Led 
by a desire to collect patriotic youths at one piac'c, he 
started Navsari High School in 1934. Agood number 
of patriotic teachers and students of this High 
School, joined the Quit India Movement of 1942. 

In 1937, Thakorbhai acted as Personal Assistant to 
Morarji Desai who became the Revenue Minister of 
Bombay Province. Two years later after the 


resignation ol tltc C'ongrciUi mitnstrics, Tliakorbhai 
worked as Sccieiaiy of Surat Disinci C;:ortgrcss 
Committee and played an eflixtivc role in the 
election ol Surat District Local Board, fhen he 
joined tltc Navjivan Trust at Ahmedabad and 
worked for the Weeklies of Gandhiji. 

Alter Ciandhiji's arrest in August, 1942 
Thakorbhai came back to Navsari to carry on the 
movement and led the workers, alongwith Lalbhai 
Dahyabhai Naik. I Ic opposed the suboiage activity in 
the ^ginning, but pamphlets were published in the 
name of Kishortal Mushruwala propagating that 
destruction of government property, without killing 
anybody can be considered non-violent activity. So 
he agreed to atrty on sabotage activity in the village 
of Chikhli and Jalalpore lalukas. TJte programme 
included burning governmeni chorus, post-olTices 
and their records^ derailment etc. When Gandhiji 
started fast in the jail, Thukorbliai advised his fellow- 
workers to Slop the saboUtge activity and go to jail. 
He also courted arrest in Tebruary, 1943. He was 
detained in the Suharmaii jail tor two years. 

Alter his release from jail, Thakorhhai loined the 
Editorial Board ol Ihinjan Weekly in the Naviivan 
Tru-Siat Ahmedabad. He translated iiiia havaenuno 
and Sihiia hajnaduishan of Vinoba Hhavc trom 
Marathi to Gujarati. He translated from English to 
Gujarati, Jawaharlal Nehru's U-na s to fndu and /he 
Communal Tnatifile of Indio by Ashoka MehUi and 
Achyuta Patwardhan. He never published his name 
as a translator. He worked in Navjivan Trust till 195(1 
and translated articles irom luiglish to Gujarati lor 
Hanjanhandhu Weekly. 

I'hiikorbhai worked lor the Congress organi.sation 
at Nav,sart, from 1950 to 1952. He was appointed 
Secretary of Gujarat Pradesh Congress Committee 
and stayed at Ahmedabad since 1953. He developed 
the activity of Youth Congress and Sevadala. He 
organised camps to tram Congress workers. He had 
faith in the constructive programme of Gandhiji and 
inculcated it in the minds of new workers. His 
complete devotion to the work of Pradesh Congress 
Committee, secured for him an important position 
in the Parly. 

Thakorbhai was of the opinion thpt (iujarat 
should be a separate State. At the time of reorgani¬ 
sation of the States (1956), Gujarat Pradesh 
Congress Committee passed a resolution stating that 
Bombay, Maharashtra and Giyarat should be three 
separate States. Though the Sansad (Parliament) 
decided to form only one Slate including Bombay, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. The people of Gujarat 
startc>d an agitation to form a separate State. 
Hiakorbhai opposed the agitation with an intention 
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to save the Congress. He organised a convention of 
the Congress woricers and r^lained the necessth' to 
remain uithful to the decision of the Sansad. He 
showed courage, fearlessness and farsightedness 
during the critic^ time of the Congress. The Ug 
bilinguaJ Bombay State was formed. Six Pradesh 
Congress Committees were dispersed and one 
Congress Committee of the big State was formed. 
Thakorbivu was made President of the Bombay 
State Congress Conunittee. He carried on his new 
work efficiently till Gtyarat and Maharashtra were 
made separate States in 1960. 

Thakorbhai contested the Vidhan Sabha election 
in 1962, from Gandevi constituent^, but was 
defeated. Then he worked in the Nayjivan Trust, 
Oigarat Vidyqiith as well as continued to shengthen 
the Congress Organisation. He again contested the 
Vidhan Sabha election in 1967 from Oandevi 
constituency and was elected. He was made Minister 
of Agriculture, Panchayat and Forests in the Gigarat 
Cabins He considered it an opportunity to serve the 
common people. 

ThakorUiai worked in the Nanjivan Trust as a 
Managing Trustee and maintained the heredity of 
Oandh^ji in its puUications. He maintained the 
precedent that *Nayiivan’ should not imblish books 
which do not fall in the ideok^ of GandhpL He 
arranged for the translation of "Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi” into Gigarati and published 
them by the Nayjivan Trust in the name of Gandhyi 
no jilgthar deh. 

Th^orUiai worked for the development 
Gojarat >^dy^ith and'became its Vice-Chancellor 
(Kulnayak) also. He had tauglk there during 1927- 
1928 and in 1941. 

ThakorWiai was tall, dark, ^inqile in his dress and 
manners. He would not impress anybody at fust 
sight He used to put on a dhoti, kurta and white cap, 
all made of KhadL He looked harsh from outside but 
m reality was soft, selfless and pure hearted. 

RahgUdas M. Kapodia and othm (Editors), 
Smudanttya Sanffom man (Sandevi Tatuho 
(KadihoU, 1974); Amhofs intervkws with Jitendra 
Desai, son ondNathuMai Nanuifi hfaik, an associate 
t^ThakorbhaiM. Desai;iatbhaiD. NaUc, Thakorbhai 
UanMud DesaL manusaipt t^an artkie. 

J. R. Shukla 


DESAl, VASANT (1912-1975) 

Vasant Dcmu was a first rank music direaor, a 
fiunous musician arxi a great social worker of 


Maharashtra. He was bom tm 9 June, 1912 the 
village Sonawade in Ratnagiri district in 
Maharashtra State. He came from a middle dass 
family. His &ther was a bunness man at Kudal*a 
tahika place. His mother was a relii^us minded and 
cultured lady. Desaisfrran Sonawadpweiea bigjcmt 
family. He was edwated in a Marathi Primaiy 
School at Taluka place. His father wanted his son to 
get well educated But the son had no interest in 
academic bookish learning and left his studies and 
wait to Kolhapur to one of his cousin brothers who 
was a businessman. He wanted eitha to enter a 
circus or to become an actor. 

In 1929, his cousin Nanasaheb Desai fron 
Kolhapur introduced Vasant to V. Shantaiam and 
requested him to onploy Vasant in any one 
department of Prabhat Film Company aiKl he started 
working there as a boy. 

He started his career in the films with some minor 
roles in silent movies. "Ayodhyecha Ri^” was the 
first talkie in Marathi produced by Prabhat 
Vasantrao sang the first openii^ song of this picture. 
It is said that the Marathi talkie really br^an to talk 
with Vasantrao’sgifted voice. He learned musk frean 
Ustad Inayatkhan and thereafta from Dagar 
Brothers. At that time he used togivea peiformaiHx 
in classical music. While in Prabhat he took lessons 
in music from late Keshavrao Bhole, Master Krishna 
and Govindrao Tembe who Iw used to admowledge 
as his real masters in the art of musk direction. He 
learned Swar, Tan and Muraki and its proper use in 
music direction from the^ three teachers. 

He independently composed some songs and 
background music for l^bhat Films, Sant Dyanesh- 
war and Sant Sakha. But in a real sense he started his 
careepafter coming over to Bombay. His first picture 
was “^ki Ray" of Minerva Movktone. V. 
Shantaram Idt Prabhat and started his own 
{(itikamal Film Company. He appoimed Vasantrao 
as a music director for his first film "Shakuntaia" in 
1943. Hie sale of tlie gramophone records of this 
picture was a record sale. This brought him into 
lime lightas a leading musk director. Vasantraogave 
musk to many films, produced by Rqjkamal; among 
them RamJoshi, AmarBhupali, Dr. Kotnis, DgAnkhe 
Borah Hath, Zhanak Zhanak ^ai Bq/eait the best 
He studied Qiinese music and made appropriate use 
of it in Dr. Kotnis Ki Amar Kahani. The songs of 
Guddi, Gut\j UthiShahanaitaidShamchiAaeue still 
appreciated by aU. 

Ditfirv 1943-1975 hs gave musk direction for 
seventy pictures amc^ which ntneteen were 
MaratU films, forty-e^t were Hindi filnir two 
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English films and one Gtyaratt film. He gave 
baciiground music to six Hindi pictures. The film 
Songs odiliposed by him received great honour. For 
example, ArtUtf Bhupali was sung at the inauguaral 
function of Maharashtra State.’A prayer Aai Malik 
Ten Bande Hum is being sung on PSakisian and All 
India Radio as a prayer song. Hamko Manki Shakti 
De (Guddi) is sung in schools as a prayer song. He 
Used folk sonp atul his greatness lies in the fact that 
he drew iliUy on the richness of Indian music while 
giving music to all his pictures and dramas. The 
music that he gave is pure and uflidUlterated. He had 
all the temptations-of life around him but he stuck to 
his principles. He was successful in popularising 
vocal music' and (ttusicians like Amir Khan, Bhimsen 
Joshi, Vani Jayaraih to common listeners. This is his 
most valuable contribution to Indian films. 
Vasantrao had given music direction for sixteen 
Marathi dramas. He applied classical music to 
modem Marathi plays. His music to Panditny 
Jagannath and Preetl Sangham will be remembered 
for ever. He popularised prayers and Bhajans. He 
was deeply interested in collecting abhangas and 
Bhqfan songs and many a times compelled the 
producers and directors to make the appropriate use 
of them. He made the use of two or three abhangas 
which his mother used to sing in the morning. That 
was his way of paying tributes to his mother whose 
heritage of musical voice he had. 

Vasantrao was a man of arts. He was always 
conscious that he owed some thing to the society and 
natioa He donated to several institutions and gave 
several programmes free of charge for worthy and 
deserving cause. He was religious minded. Last ten 
to twelve years of his life he used his art for national 
cause only. At the time of Chinese aggression he 
composed national and war songs. He taught these 
songs to three lakhs of students from Maharashtra 
who sing them even now in one tune and one rhythm 
on the Republic day every year. The title of 
Padmashreevfas conferred on him by the President 
of India (1968) and he was also appointed as State 
Music Director. He composed the poems and taught 
them to diUdren just to create an interest in good 
music. 

In his life Vasantrao was the first in many respects. 
He was the first person to sing in a Marathi film. He 
was thp first to give music to the first technicolom 
film '*Jhansi Ki ^ni”. He was the first Indian Music 
Director of the International English Filjtn “Our 
India” directed by Paul Zeals and “Mansoon” 
produced by Film Group, a British Company. He 
vras the music director of tt» film Shyamchi Aai 
which received the first President’s award. He was a 


pioneer of '‘Nadchitra” He proved by this 
programme that the musical instruments could be 
effectively used even to narrate. This was the 
innovation in the field of musk. He was the music 
director of one man movie “Yadein" whkh had the 
unique distinction of havii^ only one star action it 
The picture is based on complete background musk 
and the success of the picture lies in iL He was the 
first musk director to get appointed on Legislative 
Council of Kfaharashtra. He was also the first to be 
appointed as State Music Director. Since his death 
the post is vacant He was the first music director to 
get elect^ as the President of Marathi Natya 
Parishad in 1973*1974. In this way he was secorul to 
none in any respects. 

Vasantrao was a very popular figure in the social 
life of Bombay city. He was -a bachelor but lie 
supported his joint family and had the highest 
reg rds for his cou.iin Nanasaheb and his wife who 
encouraged him and gave support in his early life. 
Vasantrao met with an accident while getting in the 
lift and died on 22 December, 1975 on the spot 

.Repons-newspapers; Interviews with family 
members and friends. 

Rohini Gawankar 


DESHMUKH, CHINTAMAN 
DWAKKANATH (DR) (1896*1982) 


Dr. Deshmukh was bom on 14 January, 1896 at 
Nata in Kolaba (now Raigarh) district of 
Maharashtra. Only a small number of Indians had a 
more distinguished career than Shri C D. 
Deshmukh. He showed promise of being 
exceptional at an early age. Right from the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination and his Tripos in Natural Sciences 
at Cambridge to the one held for the Indian Civil 
Service iir London, he topped the list He claimed 
that he owed his .performance toagood memory and 
hard work. But ihe^e is no dOubt that he possessed 
considerable ability, including administrative ability. 

He rose steadily in the service of Jhe British 
administration. He attracted notice of the Ontral 
Government when as Fuiance Secretary to the 
(government of the old Ontral Provinces and Berar, 
he submitted a memorandum on the allocation of 
Central revenues to the States. Sir James Gi%g, then 
Fiivmce Member in New Delhi, was impress^ by 
his grasp of essentials and orginality of approach. 
Though he joined the Ontral Govdhimem as Joints 
Seoetary to the Department of Education, it was 
keen to use him to deal with finandal matters for 
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which he had shown excq>tional talents. In 1939 he 
was appointed Secretary to the Central Board of the 
Reserve Bank. He soon became the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank and four years later td the age 
(d'forty*seven he succeeded James Taylor as the first 
Indian Governor of the Reserve Bank. 

Neither a banker nor an ecoimmist, his governor¬ 
ship was considered outstanding. One of his 
important contributions was the creation of the 
monetary and research department which did highly 
useful work in assessing economic trends. He also 
he4>ed setting up of the Industrial Finance 
Corporatioi). The Indian Banking Companies Act, 
which laid the basis for the establishment of a sound 
banking system in the country, essentially embodies 
Shri Deslmukh’s ideas. After Independence, he did 
not consider nationaiisation of the Reserve Bank 
neoess^. Nontheless, he helped its smooth 
transition from a shareholder* institution to a state- 
owned organisation. 

Deshmukh represented Brit^ India at Bretton 
Woods Conference which established the World 
Bank and the International Monetary FUnd on both 
of which he served for several years as a Governor. 

In 1946he declined the offer by Lord Wavell of the 
Finance Membership in the >^ceroy’s Council on the 
ground that he was by temperament and training 
unsuited to the exigmcies of a political office. But on 
his iMirement from the 1.CS. in 1949, he became an 
M.P. and Member of the Hanning Conunission and 
was chosen Finance Minister by Nehru in 19S0. 

As Finance Minister, Deshmukh heljMd shape 
India’s reiatkrnship with international financial 
agencies. Life Innuance was nationalised during his 
term, but he does not appear to have been happy 
about it, as is evidenced by his oppostion to the 
nationalisation of banks later oa 

Deshmukh resigned as Finance Minister in July 
19S6 cm the issue of the formation of Maharashtra. A 
riiooth lata-he was riiade the first full time Chainnan 
oftheUniver^ Grants Comm^oa Although the 
poet carried a salary of Rs. 3,000 he preferred to 
aooqit only a nominal rupee a month. 

In 1960 he moved from the U.G.C totheUriiver- 
sity of Delhi as >nce-ChanceUor, a position he held 
for five years. One dfhis legacies to Delhi is the India 
International Cmitre established through his efforts. 
Ife also heh>ed the development (ff the Inrfian 
Statitfical Insdtine at Calcutta as its President from 
1945 to 1964. 

Pbur years after the death of his Er^ish wife in 
1949, C^. Deshmukh married Durgabai, the well* 
known social woiker of Andhra Pradesh. She was a 
Member of the Lok Sabha and was a critic of his first 


bu(4iet They came together on the Planning 
Commission. There was a flutter in the capital when 
the romance of the fifty<seveni year old Finance 
Minister and the brash and plain fbityHhree year old 
Hanning Conunis^n Member spread. Ptmdit 
Jawkharlal Nehru witnessed the registered nuuriage 
on 22 Januaiy, 1953. 

The Deshmukhs spent their, last years in 
Hyderabad where they built near the campus of the 
bsmania Univeraity a beautiful house ‘Rachna', 
surrounded by a lovely flower garden tended 
personally by Dr. Deshmukh. 

Dr. Deshmukh was knighted by the British and 
was winner of the Magasaysay Award for disting¬ 
uished government service. The Padma Vibhushan 
Award was conferred on him by the President in 
1975, in recognition of his many contribuuons to the 
national life during a colourful public career dating 
back to his entry into the Indian Civil Service in 1918. 

Dr. Deshmukh was the unsuccessful 'third 
candidate' backed by the Swatantra, the Jan Sangh 
and the Bharatiya Kranti Dai in the fateful 
Presidential contest of 1969. It was perhaps the only 
setback he laced in the saga of an otherwise 
successful public life. 

Dr. Deshmukh became the President of the 
Andhra Mahila Sabha after the death of Shrimati 
Durgabai on 9 May, 1981. 

He was writing a book Durgabai and I on the 
lines of the book Chintaman and / written by his 
'Wife. The most important of liis writings was an 
autobiography entitled The Course of My L(fe 
published in 1974. A translation of the book was 
broi^t out in Marathi. His other publications are 
Studies in Bhagwat Geeta, Buddha's Dhamma Pada, 
Asoka Edicts and Gems from Amarkosha. He also 
wrote a book entitled Economic Deveiopment of 
India-194b-Sb. 

As an individual, Dr. Deshmukh was an 
enigma. He had a deq> sense of the culture and 
heritage of India, but he was westernised to his 
fingertips. A linguist, he was considered as an 
outstanding scholar of Sanskrit. 

Dr. Deshmukh has carved for himself a 
permanent reputation as ah able administrator. He 
belonged to that small band of persons whose gifts 
enabled them to shine in diverse fields. 

Till 1977 Dr. Deshmukh maintained fairly good 
health when he underwent three nuyor abdominal 
operations in Bombay. He died at Hyderabad on 2 
October, 1982. 

Dr. Deshmukh, The Course (fMy Lije I974i The 
Times India, 4 October, 1982. 

V. G. HAfALKAR 
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DESHPANDE, ATMARAM RAOJl, ALIAS ANIL 
(1901-1982) 


Aimaram Deshpande was bom at Murtizapur in 
Akola district on 11 September, 1901 in a weil-tonjo 
Maharashtrian family. He studied at the Hindu High 
School of Amravati in Berar and passed his 
Matriculation from the Allahabad University at he 
age of eighteen. He then joined the Fergusson 
College of Pupeand passed his B.A. in 1923. He took 
his LL.B. degree in 1925. Pune then had no 
University and the students had to appear for the 
Bombay University examinations. 

At the Fei^usson Ckiil^e, Anil came into contact 
with Shrimati Kusum Jayawant. They fell in love 
with each other. But those were not the days of inter¬ 
caste marriages. While Anil was a Brahmin, Kusum 
belonged to the Kayastha Prabhu family. On the 
mother's side, she was related to the well-known 
Chitnis family of Nagpur. Thus, there was vehement 
opposition to the marriage from her parents' side. 
They waited patiently until Kusum's father gave his 
consent, and they were married in 1929. The 
publication of their love-letters was much talked 
about in Marathi circles. 

Anil worked as a Ovil Judge for some years. 
During this period, excavations were going on the 
Kundinpur, Maharazari and Pawani. Anil took lot of 
interest in these excavations, sometimes personally 
visiting the sites. 

In 1940 he came to Nagpur and settled there. Here 
he became Director of the Nagpur Social Wel&re 
(Centre. In 1952 he started a Social Welfare Institute 
at Amravati. His social welfare scheme was not only 
accepted 1^ the Government of India but much 
appreciated by the Unesco. In 1956, on behalf of this 
institution. Anil undertook a study tour of Egypt, 
France, England, America, Canada, Mexico and 
Nova Skotia. 

From 1957 to 1960, Anil was Director of the 
National Fundamental (!)entre at New Delhi. From 
1956 to 1966 he was advisor to the Social Welfare 
Board in the Educauon Department of the 
Government of India, He received the Nehru Award 
for his services to Adult Literacy and Social Welfare. 

In 1958, Anil was elected President of the 
Maharashtra Sahitya Sammetan held at Malvan. In 
1966 he presided over the Vidarbha Sahitya 
Sammelan. From 1964 he was a member of the 
Sidiitya Akademi. He was also a member of the 
Maharashtra Slate Board for Literature and Culture 
and President of die Marathi Sahitya Mahamandat. 


>Miatever ofTicial positions Anil may have held in 
his life, he was essentially a poet His first poem was 
published a) the age of nineteen. From 1922 he had 
been continuously writing poetry. The first 
collection entitled Futwm' appeared in 1932. It 
contains all his poems from 1921 to 1931. This is the 
period of his youth. He talks about love, not the 
sensuous but pure and noble love, for which one 
must be prepared to make sacrifices. It is his own 
experience that he sings in these poems. 

After eight years appeared the second collection 
Bhaffiamurti (1940). The poet’s vision gradually 
bm>mes wider. It becomes more social. The poet 
talks about his people, about his country, about his 
country's culture and relij^ous feelings. 

His NirvasU Chini Mulas which appeared in 1943, 
depicts his humanism. His poetry is still emotional, 
but it expounds practical philosophy of life. It also 
makes a critical examination of life. 

Perteva (1947) is a coliection.of his poems written 
between 1932-1947. This is a collection of lyrical 
poems written in blank verse. Anil is a pioneer of 
blank verse in Marathi. 

The poet reached the height of his popularity with 
his Sangati (1961), which is a collection of his poems 
written between 1946 and 1961. Sangati deals with 
the sublimity of love and the social awakening. Here 
his humanism is all pervasive. 

Anil’s last collection of poems Dashapadi, a verse 
of ten lines, appeared in 1976. In this collection, the 
poet speaks of love which is gigantic, whk:h controls 
life itself and decorates it with its countless hues. 
Dashapadi earned this poet the Sahitya Akademi 
Award in 1977. 

Anil considered Bhaskarrao Tambe as his guru. 
But he was not influenced by any school of poetry. 
He called himself an optimistic poet HiS poetry was 
a constant source of inspiration to all his readers. 

Among the modem Marathi poets, he stands 
alone as a lyrical poet Commercial discs have ^n 
cut of many of his poems, and these discs have 
immensely added to his popularity. 

His critical writing is limited and is scattered overa 
few of his articles and speeches. 

Anil was fond of archaeology and ancient 
sculpture. 

In his Colley days, he was at first very orthodox 
Mid a devout follower of Tilak. But graduidly he 
came under the influei»% of the views of Rariule, 
Agarkar and CSokfaale. 

He passed away on 8 May, 1982. 
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The Times of India, 9 May. 1982: The Tarun Bharat 
(Marathi) 9 May, 1982;. Maharashtra Times 
(Marathi), 9 May. 1982. 

V. G. Hatalkar 


DESPANDE, PUBUSHOTTAM LAXMAN 

(1919- ) 

Purushottam Laxman Deshpande, an eminent 
prolific litterateur, was bom at Girgaum in Boitibay 
on 8 November. 1919 in a lower middle class 
Brahmin family. His father, Laxman Deshpande, 
earned his livelihood out of humble employment 
But he was a coniwisseur of Marathi plays and music 
which had a deep impress on young I^rushottam, 
He died in Uie prime of his life when Purushottam 
was only twenty. P. L. Deshpande's maternal 
grandfather, Vaman Mangesh Dubhashi, was a poet 
and connoiueur of literature. He had made a poetic 
rendering of Rabindranath Tagore's Gitaiyali into 
Marathi under the title Abhang Gitaryali, This 
literary heritage has had a great impact on P. L. 
Deshpande who had also come into contact with the 
famous stage actor, Chintamanrao Kolhatkar and 
musician, Dattopant R^japadhye. 

He received his school education in the Tilak 
Vidyalaya at Vile Parle in Bombay. He studied at the 
Ismail Yusuf College upto Inter Arts, and at the 
Govemment'Law College upto LL.B. He served as a 
clerk for some time, and then as a school teacher in 
Bombay where he came in contact with Shrimati 
Sunita Thakur, his colleague, w;th whom he 
solemnised his marriage in 1946. He then graduated 
from the Fergusson College, Pune, and obtained the 
M.A degree in 1950. During higher education he 
had to earn livelihood by acting on the stage. 

He taught Marathi literature as a Lecturer at the 
Rani Parvatidevi College at Belgaum and at the Kiriti 
College in Bombay. Later he joined the Mahatma 
Gandhi Vidyamandir at Malegaon which he, with 
the assistance of his wife, endeavoured to conduct on 
the pattern of the celebrated Santiniketun of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

He was an active participant in the Rashtrasevadal 
and a staunch nationalist with a socialist ideology in 
the 1940s. He lately indulged in politics during the 
Lok Sabha ei«;tions of 1977 on behalf of the Janata 
Party. 

He began his.literaiy career by contributing to the 
magazine Mhiruchi in 1943. In the same year he 
made his debut on the professional Marathi stage 
under auspices of the Laiit Kalakuiga, white studying 
in the Fergusson College. 


Dethpande's glorious career as a playwright 
commenced with the Tuka Mhane Aata (1948) on a 
devotional theme which was staged in ^ne under 
his own direction on 8 November, 1948. He earned 
popularity as a dramatist with the Amaldaril952) in 
which he played the leading role on theetage. He was 
however, crowned with a ^and success as a play¬ 
wright by the TuzeAahe Ttyt^asM (1957) which he 
himself directed. It proved that he excels in 
introspective thinking as well as in a subtle analysis of 
human nature. It was translated into Hindi. Sundar 
Me Honor (1958), a Marathi version of the Barrets oj 
Wimpole Street by Rudolf fiasier, also became very 
populaif. Tee i^ulrani, staged in 1975, is another 
good play by him. It is a Marathi version of Bernard 
Shaw’s Pyiimulioir. Besides, he yvrote the play 
Bhagyawan (1953) and many one-Act plays and 
Children’s dramas. He also composed an opera Teen 
Paishacha Tamasha (1978) which became very 
popular. 

it is to Deshpande’s credit that he introduced a 
new genre which he prefers to call Bahurupi, a 
dramatic performance by a single actor or many 
actors on the stage. Batatyachi Chawl(1958), an one- 
actor performance by himself which proved to be a 
phenomenal success due to its germane theme and 
excellent depiction. He achieved the zenith of his 
career thereby. Varyavarachi Varat (1962), Asa Me 
Asa Me (1964), Vatvat and Hasavinyacha Dhanda 
Maza also became very popular. Through these stage 
performances he displayed skill in presentation of 
the subtleties of human nature and the vanities and 
frailties of man. 

Deshpande's travelogues Apurvai (1960), 
Purvaranga (1965) and Jave Tyanchya Desha (1974) 
are jewels of Marathi literature. They contain the 
pen-picturers of the countries he travelled for studies 
and the people he saw. Vangachitre (1974) written 
alter study tour of Santinikeuin also belongs to the 
same category. 

His literary prolillcaq' is djsplayed in the following 
works also ; Khogir Bharat! (1946), Nasti Uthathev 
(1952), Gdlaberii(I960), Hdsavnuk(1968), Ganagoi 
(1966), and i^akti Aani Vatli (1962). The last one 
contains beautiful pen-pictures of the representative 
characters from the lower middle class society. He 
also translated the Diary qf Juyprukush Narayan in 
Marathi. 

He performed leading roles in many Marathi films 
like Guiacha Ganapati. Vandemataram, Hi Vat 
Pandharkhi and Pudhacha Paul, and gave music to 
many successful films. 

Deshpande is a veritable colossus among Uie 
contemporary Marathi writers. He has excised as a 
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playwright, humorist, and an aaor on the Marathi 
sta^. His success in the Marathi film indusuy as an 
actor, (tirector and music director is by no means 
small. 

Deshpande contributed his own urbanity to the 
tradition of humour form Ram Ganesh Gadkari, 
Shripad Krishna Kolhatkar upto Praihad Keshav 
Atre, with a connoisseur's touch. His writing is 
replete with sarcasm, satire and euphemism. His 
humour, intellectual as it is, springs from the pathos, 
frailty and vanity in human beings. It is never 
offensive although it is not easily comprehensible to 
a common reader. Many times he is thought 
provoking also. 

He has a polished urban sQ^le of writing with a 
diction enriched by acquaintance with music. 

Deshpande is ^o a benevolent philanthropist 
and patron of many institutions. His contribution to 
foundation of the Balgandharva Natyamandir at 
Pune is well-known. He established the P. L. 
Deshpande Foundation (196S) from his own money 
for providing aid to cultural, educational and welfare 
organisations. 

He worked on the Bombay, Pune and Delhi 
stations of the AakashVani, and was specially 
deputed for advanced training in Broadcasting and 
Television under scholarship of the Unesco. He had 
the honour to broadcast the first television 
programme in India from Delhi Dooradarshan. 

He was appointed the Vice-Chairman of the 
Rashtriya Sangeet Natak Akademy, New Delhi; a 
member of the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi; and a 
member of the ^^hara$htra State Board of 
Literature and Culture. He was elected President of 
the Marathi Natya Sammelan of 196S held at 
Nanded, and also of the Marathi Sahitya Sammelan 
of 1974 held at Ichalkaraitii' 

The title of Padmashree was conferred on 
Deshpande by the Government of India in 1966, and 
he was also honoured by an award of the Rashtriya 
Sangeet Natak Akademy in 1967. 

Maharashtra State Board of Literature and Culture, 
Marathi Vishwakosh, 1977; Mukund Tekade, 
Pulancha Natyapravas, 1980; Jayavant Dah/i, P. L 
Deshpande-^ Sathavan, 1979; Bat Shankar 
Deshpande, Marathiche Mankari, J964; Ravindra 
Pinge, Lain (article), January 1975; S G, Malshe, 
Lain (article); M. V. Rc^kyakha, Lalit (article); 
Jayavant Dahi and Sudhir Damle-Natyadarpan 
(articles), December, 1979. 

K. KL Chauohari 


DEV, P.KESAVAt 1905-19831 


Malayalam novelist and short story writer, P. 
Kesava Dev was bom in 1905 in North Parur, a few 
miles from Cochin, in Kerala. As a member of an 
aristocratic Nair family, Kesava was able to learn 
from personal experience the evils of the matrilineal 
syston followed by the Nairs. The village 
atmosphere was one of decadence and this provoked 
the young man to leave home and family. Although 
his education stopped at the school stage, he was 
intellectually precocious enough to understand what 
was happening in the native State of Travancore, in 
the rest of India and the world. Movements like 
those led by Ute Brahmo Sam^ and Arya Sarngj 
attracted him and changing his name'from Kesava 
Pillai to Kesava Dev he heralded the intellectual 
revolution through both hi; personal life and his 
writinp. He was drawn to Marxism in the early 30’s 
and he worked with trade unions. The government 
took due notice of his 'subversive' political activities 
and put him in jail for a time. The impact of the 
October Revolution and of the writinp of Victor 
Hugo and Maxim Gorky turned him into a 
fullffedged, committed champion of leftist politics 
and leader of the Living Literature Movement, 
whicl^ soon pew into the Progressive Literature 
Movement. Like Prem Chand, Yashpal, Kishen 
Chander, Mulk Riy Anand and K. A. Abbas in the 
north, Kesava Dev wrote short stories and novels to 
project this leftist view point. He was shouting hoarse 
at the top of his voice in those days. Social, 
economic, religious and political problems of 
contemporary life always agitated him. His writinp 
are a faithful record of whatever he felt at the time of 
writing. Never a dogmatist, he is sharp and strong in 
his use of language. He has written several 
pamphlets and articles to support favotuite causes 
and to demolish enemies. He has called his 
Autobiopaphy Etirppu, meaniiig protest. Dev is 
nothing but protest, relentless prot«itand rebellion. 
He views himself as an idead, uncompromising, 
eternal Rebel-not just a political party, working, 
aiming at winning an election or ffiren at the take¬ 
over of power from the upper class ruling diqu^. He 
married Gomati Anuna breaking the caste barrier, 
later divorced her. in 1955 he married Sitalakshmi 
and had a son by the second marriage. 

Kesava Dev’s works are numerous, he has been a 
prolific writer until he fell ill a few years b«;k. About 
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twenty novels, at least sixteen collections of short 
stories, eleven plays, seven one-act plays, a collection 
of prose, poems, and two volumes of autobiography. 
The major novels are, OdavH Ninnu (From the 
gutter), Nati (Actress), Bhrantaiayam (A lunatic 
asylum), Utakka (The f^stle), Sukhikluin Vendi (for 
pleasure), Swapnam (Dream), Fyani aya Drohi (The 
Self-sacriricing Scoundrel), ^atkar (Neighbours), 
Kannadi (The looking glass), Adhikaram (Power), 
etc. Among the collections of short stories are Bkavi 
varan (The Fiancee), Kamukante Katrhu (The 
Lover's Letter), Deenamma, Maravll (In Hiding), 
Pravaham (The Current), Annathe Natakam (The 
Drama of that Time), Yamuna Ekagram avi Ozhu- 
kunnu (The Yamuna Rows (^iet) and selected 
stories) i he major plays are: Naiakdrinu (the play¬ 
wright), Munnotu, (Forward), Jnan ippa Kammu- 
nistavum (I’ll become a Communist now), Tarwad 
(Joint Family), Oru Muri Tenga (Half a coconut), 
Chekuthanum Kadalinum IdayU (Between the Devil 
and the Deep Sra). The prose poems, reminiscent of 
Tagore are collected in Chiirasala (Portrait (jallery), 
while the two . olumes of autobiography are called 
Eiirppu (protest) in three parts and Tiriniu Nottam 
(Looking Backward). Novel Novelisiinte 
Kazhchappadil(Tht Novel from the NovelisAi point 
of view) is a work of criticism where Kesava Dev 
expounds his own theory of fiction. 

As a committed political and social reformist, Dev 
has always been stormy petrel. He seems to delight in 
controversies and clashes of ideas. He is also a 
master of polemics. The absence of formal education 
has helped him to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
life and nature through personal expenence as well 
as private readii^. 

Odavll Ninnu is his first important work of fiction. 
Here he tells the stoiy of Pappu, rickshawallah in 
poor circumstances, who happens to meet a woman 
and her daughter accidentally but decides to take 
care of them. He worits hard to make the little girl 
happy and manages to get^a good husband for her. 
But this life of hard physical work, along with the 
intensity of his own passionate involvement in 
everything he ttdtes interest, brings him to an eariy 
death. The creation of the character of Pan>u, a 
strong'WiUed rebel like the author himself, is perh^s 
the strong point of this novel. 

Kesava Dev's gremest work is perhaps his novel 
4yatfiar (Neighbours). This presents a cross section 
of the Kerala sobirty: the Nau feudal aristocracy in 
decline, the Christian kidustrialist merchant on the 
ascent, and the backward Ezhava turned rebel and 
revolutioi^ : they consthute the neighbours, the 
social milieu. The characterization of the Nair chiefs. 


of their womenfolk, of the working class represented 
by the Ezhavas, and the Christian community 
flourishing because of a flexible capitalistic social 
framework ; this is achieved with great skill and 
perception. Most of the other novels and some of the 
short stories are examples of - literature with a 
deliberate conscious propaganda motive. Dev hates 
the theory of art for art's sake. He died on 1 July, 
1983. 

Parameswara Iyer, Ulioor S. Kerala SahUya 
Chant ram (Malayalam), Trivandrum : Kerala 
University, J95J-5j, Krishna Chaitanya, A History of 
Malayalam Literature (English), New Delhi, Orient 
Longman, 1971; Kunjuknshnan, Pallippattu, Mahat- 
chantasangrahasagaram (Malayalam), Kottayam S P 
CS, 1975;C. P. Sreedharan,InnatteSahityakaranmar 
(Malayalam), Kottayam Sahitya Vedi, 1969; Pillai, 
N. Krishna, Kairaliyude Katha, 1958; Rev. Ed. 
Kottayam Sahitya Pravarthaka Cooperative Society, 
1975; K. M. Tharakan, Malpyala Novel Sahitya 
Chairtam, Trichur, Kerala Sahitya Akademi, 1981; 
Private interviews with some of the biographers still 
alive. 

K. Avy/u>pa Paniker 


OEVEGOWDA, H. D. (1933- ) 

H. D. Devegowda was bom in an ordinary 
Vokkaliga Ryot’s family on 18 May, 1933 at 
Haradanahalli village, Holenarasipur Taluk, Hassan 
district He took his diploma in Civil Engineering 
from Lakshamma Venkataswamy Occupational 
Institute in 1952. He married in due course and has 
four sons and two daughters. 

He was an agriculturist and a contractor from 1952 
to 1961. He was drawn to politics like any other 
youth of his time. He joined the Congress Party in 
1953 and remained a (^Congressman till 1962. He 
resigned from the CCongress in 1962, contested the 
General Elections of 1962 ito the State Assembly 
from the Holenarasipur constituency as an 
independent candidate and won the elections. Since 
then he has been continuously representing that 
constituency in the Karnataka State Legislative 
Assembly. 

He reUimed to the Congress once again and when 
the Congress split in 1969 he chose to remain with 
the Organisation ([ingress. He was the Leader of the 
Opposition in the fifth Legislative Assembly, and 
earned a name as a fearless critic of the Government. 
As a Leader of the Opposition, he was also the 
Chairman, Committee on Public Accounts. He was 
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not arrested for about three months a!\er the 
imposition of Emergency, but was later arrested and 
held in the Central jail. Bangalore. Afjter the 
Emergency was lifted he was released from the jail. 
When his party and three parties merged, the Janata 
Party was formed in May, 1977, and he joined the 
Janata. He was President, Karnataka State Janata 
Party for one term, 

Devegowda has served his constituency and the 
State in various capacities. He was President, 
Haradanahalli Aitianeya Co-operative Society; 
Director, Holenarasipur Land Mortgage Society and 
Holenarasipur Taluk Marketing Society; Seaeiary, 
Holenarasipur Taluk Industrial Society; Member, 
the Committee on the Welfare of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes and Member, Committee on 
Estimates of the Legislature. 

Well built, Devegowda leads a simple life. His 
dress consists of a dhoti, jubba and a shawl (or 
Uttariyam). An impressive speaker in Kannada, he 
carries his audience with him. 

tWio w Who in Siuies' L^islatun’, compiled by 
Government oj Karnataka. 

H. V. SRbUNIVASA MURTHV 


DEVI, ANGURBALA (1901-1984) 

Angurbala Devi was born in the year 1901 in a 
respectable family at North Calcutta, which 
originally lived for vears at Baranagar. \Mten the 
family shifted to ^hjosnpukur, Angurbala Devi was 
admitted to a Christian Missionary School for 
studies at the elementary level. 

Her aptitude for music was almost inborn and she 
could render any song that she heard even once. She 
had a large collection ol songs from the street singers 
who used to pass by her house. From the age of six 
upm her attainment of the fourteenth year she used 
to sing only within the compound of her house. But 
even then, her name as a musician spread slowly, 
and inspired by the appreciative gestures of the 
Gramophone Company, she took to music 
seriously, under the care of her father. 

Her ftrst record came out while she was barely 
sixteen, from the Gramophone Company, which 
had a record sale at that time. The lyric was 'Bendho 
na tarikhani amar ai nadikuley'. ITie other song on 
the reverse was 'Kala tor tarey Kadamtalaya Cheye 
Thaki'. Her teacher, Uslad Zaheruddin Khan, 
accompanied her on the iutranifi. In fact these two 
songs became so popular at the time that school 
childrei' used to murmur the lyrics while going to 
school. 


The Bengali theatre took iMMe Iw tatent aiKl 
melodious voice and persuaded her to take leading 
rOles on the stage. This was indeed a bold step for in 
those days not many ladies coming of'^respectable*' 
families would agree to act on the stage. As she said 
herself-"! was about the only one, of at least among 
the very few who (XMld sing as well as act." 

After her first record came out she began to take 
lessons in music quite systematically. She had her 
initial training from one Sarengi-ptayer named 
Jitprosad. After a couple of years her teacher engaged 
for her the renowned musician of the time, Ustad 
Ramprasad Misra-who was popularly known a 
motor ustad. From him she learnt ClmUi Kheyal, 
vilambit Kheyal including Thumn, Dadra, Gqial and 
even Kawali. Later she came in contact with Kazi 
Nazrul Islam through the Gramophone Company 
and learnt from him idso. She recorded a number of 
songs composed by Kazi Nazrul. 

An obituary in a loc^ daily in recalling her life and 
work observed : "Princely patronage had been 
showered on Angurbala Devi, the reigning priiuv* 
of the world of music in Bengal for more than 60 
years and many Mahantjas-including the Mahanga 
of Mysore, who was extremely discriminating in hi.s 
musical taste-had invited her to their States. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad once composed a lyric 
especially for her, to set to tune and sing. But she 
sang as much for the common man as she did for 
blue blood”. 

Angurbala's total number of disc records run over 
four hundred including Bengali, Hindi and Urdu 
compositions. Those include a wide ranging variety 
from classical to devotional as well as modem 
Bengali songs. Her tonal quality and the range of 
voice was almost unchallenged during the mid¬ 
century. At eighty-two, she even sang for select 
concerts. 

Angurbala happened to be the first artist of the All 
India Radio, with which she had connection till the 
end. She has broadcast over various stauons of the 
A.I.K. during her long illustrious career. 

She was given reception by the Banp Sanskriti 
Sammelan, the Government of West Bengal and was 
given tite State Sangit Natak Akademi Award. She 
was awarded the D.Litt Degree by the University of 
Kalyani in 1983 in recognition of her outsuinding 
contribution to vocal music in India. She passed 
away on 7 January, 1984, aged eighty-ibur. 

Interview wtili Angurbala Dtvt hersed ai well Oi 
prei.\ revieww. 

AKIJN BHArrACMARyA 
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DEVI, ANUBUPA fl882-1958) 


Anurupa Devi was bom in Gtlcutta on 
9 September, 1882 at the residence of her maternal 
grandfather at Shambazar. Her lather was 
Mukundadeva Mukheijee, son of Bhudev 
Mukheijee; and her mother’s name was Dhara 
Sundari Devi. 

Anurupa Devi had her early education under the 
direct supervision of her grandfather, Bhudev 
Mukhetjee, who was a great social reformer and 
scholar. Later she learnt Indian philosophy from a 
famous scholar of those days. Anurupa Devi’s 
mother was a versatile reader. Her influence! as weil 
that of elder sister Indira Devi instilled in her a 
genuine interest in literature. The stories of the 
Ranufyana and the Mahabharata made a great 
impression upon her as a child. From her mother’s 
personal collection she read the novels of Bankim 
Chandra and Rameshchandra at an early age. These 
influences shaped her mind. 

Anurupa Devi was married on 23 February, 1893 
at the age of eleven to Sikhamath Baneijee of Bally- 
Uttarpara, who later set up practice as a lawyer at 
Muzaflarpur. She began to read and appreciate 
English literature under the influence of her 
husband. It was at Mazaffarpur that Anurupa Devi’s 
literary talents first manifested themselves. She was a 
prolific writer and wrote no less than thirty novels, 
innumerable short stories and also contributed 
articles in various magazines. Her first published 
short story was written under the pen-name of'Rani 
Devi’ and it won the Kuntalin Prize. Her first 
published novel was TUkuthi which appeared in 
NabamrjA Bengali magazine. Eight years later 
anotlwr novel, Poshya~Putra was published and this 
gave her wide publicity. Mantrasakti. yet another 
novel written by Anurupa Devi was dramatised.by 
Aparesh Chandra Mukheijee and il was successful as 
a play when shown at the Star Theatre. Among 
Anurupa’s novels, Ma. Mahanisha, Father Saihi and 
Bagdatta were dramatised and a few others were 
screened and had successful runs on the stage and 
screen. She wrote a large number of books apart 
from the novels mentioned above, Jyotihara, 
UUart^an, Fothhara, Chakra, Bibartan, Sarbani, 
Himardri, GariberMeye, HarahoKhata, Sonar Khani, 
THbeni, Joar bhata, Ramgar,' Franer Faras, Rango 
Sakha, Madhumalh, Chitradip, Utka, Vidyaranya, 
Kumarilbhatta, Na(ya Chatusiay, Barshachakra, 
Sahitya OSamq/, SahityeNari, Uttarakhander Fatra, 
Stri, Bicharapati, etc. 


Anurupa Devi's activities were not confined to 
literary fields alone. She took active part in social 
reform and associated herself with many social 
welfare organizations for the amelioration of the 
conditions of women. Together with Madhurilata 
Devi, Rabindranath Tagore's eldest daughter, she 
founded women's school at Mu/uffarpur for 
teaching English and became its Directress. 
Moreover she was associated with a number of 
women’s vidyapiths at Kashi and Calcutta. In 1930 
she establisheu Woman’s Cooperative Organisation. 
After the Bihar earthquake of 1934, in which she lost 
her granddaughter, Anurupa Devi set up an 
organisation for rclicl work among the injured. She 
took a leading part in the movement for establishing 
women’s rights and freedom. She fought tirelessly 
for the abolition of various evils of the Hindu society 
such as polygamy and the dowry system. During 
1946, she addressed nearly five hundred meetings in 
protest against the Hindu Code Bill. Her stand 
against the Partition of Bengal (1947) is also 
memorable. 

In 1919 Shri Bharata Mahamandal conferred 
upon her the title of 'Dharma-chandrika’. Again in 
1923 Sri Sri Visvamanad Mahamandal honoured her 
with the titles 'Bharati’ and 'Ratnaprava’. In 
recognition of her genius the University of Calcutta 
awarded her the Jagattarini Gold Medal (193S) and 
Bhubanmohini Dasi Gold Medal in 1941. In 1944 
she was made the Lila Lecturer. 

Anurupa Devi died at Calcutta on 19 April, 1958. 

Amritabazar Fatrika; Anandabazar Fatrika; 
Bharat Kosh, VoN (Bengali); H^o’s of Indian 
writers; Samsad Bangali Charitabhidhan (Bengali). 

SUJATA MUKHOPAOHYAY 


DEyi, ASHAPURNA (1909- ) 

Ashapurna Devi (bom on 8 January, 1909) one of 
the major novelists of Ben^li literature comes of a 
middle class joint family of Begumpur, in the district 
of Hooghly, West Bengal. Her father, Harendranath 
Gupta was a commercial artist. His loyalty to the 
then British Govemirient was amply made up by the 
patriotism of his wife Saralasundari, whose influence 
over her daughters, Ashapurna and Sampuma never 
failed. Saralasundari, a spirited lady with liberal 
outlook, maintained an individuality of her own in a 
conservative family where higher education for girls 
was a taboo. Although Saralasundtui never tried at 
writing, she was a voracious reader and had a good 
collection of literary magazines. Ashapurna, the 
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sixth child of hvr parents had her training from her 
mother at home. As a matter of fact^ she never had 
any formal school education. She read almost all the 
works of well-known authors. Her mother intro¬ 
duced her to the writingi of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Even today Ashapuma does not read English but has 
retained her reading habit. Travelogues and popular 
science in Bengali are her special favourite. 

Ashapuma was married to Katidas Qupta (died 
1978), a Bank employee coming from Krishnagar, 
Nadia, at the age of fifteen. Kaiidas himself was not a 
writer but encouraged his wife in her literary 
endeavour. A good housewife, who loves to live in a 
big family, Ashapuma earhes the age-oldtraditionof 
Bengali fkmily life, combining in her k liberal 
modernism. Most of her novels are bom of deep 
experience of middle class Bengali life, rich with 
meticulous details and jMsychoiogical subtleties but 
are not problem-ridden as those of Sarafehandra 
Chattopadhyaya who accordiiut to Ashapuma is 
rather sentimental She does not delight in spieling 
the social problems-Freudian or economic-hut 
bolds a master pen in depit^ing sorrows and 
pleasures of Bengali women workiiig in offices, 
doing household works, feeing old-fashioned 
mother-in-laws and so on. ^ there lurks in her 
novels a questioning reprding the status of women 
in the domestic life of Bengali society, Ashapuma 
raises a question-the question of wcmian’s 
individuality in the joint family. But she believes in 
the biological virtue of women which she regards as 
unassailable. 

Till 1936 Ashapuma wrote chiefly for young 
readers. Her first collection of short stories 
Chhotthakurdar Kashyatra was publfehed in 1940; 
Jal Aar Agoon (1940) is her first book for adult 
readers. By 1980 the number of her novels and 
collection of short stories crossed one hundred and 
eighty of which PfVihani Pratismi, the first of her 
famous trilogy was awarlfd ^iMnapjih Prize in 19.77. 
Other awards she had receded am iaiS 
(Calcutta Unlvanity, 1954), Motifel Ohosh prize 
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 1999), Bhuban Mohini Oo|d 
Medal ((Igicutta University, 1963), Rabindia 
Memorial Prize (Government of West Bengal, 
1966). The Government of India honoured her with 
Padmashree in 1976. She is a member of the Visva- 
Bharati Samsad, PEN and Rabibasar. 

Unassuming and modest, Ashapuma feels more 
condbrtable at home than in public life. She 
remembers Narendra Dev, an elder poet, with 
gratitude wIk> introduced Ashapuma to tiie bterary 
circle trf’C^utta. Nareniha Dev was an officer in the 
Calcutta CSiemicals and came to know hu'when she 


won a prize in a short story competition organised by 
his office. 

Her books have appeared in translauon-Hindi, 
Guirati, Marathi, Urdu, Oriya, Maiayalam, and 
Assamese. A few stories have been translated in 
English also. About fifieen novels have been filmixi. 

Ashapuma, now in her seventies, lives a happy life 
in the suburb of Calcutta in the family of her only son 
Susanta Gupia, his wife and daughters. 

Based on personal inU'rview. 

BHABAfOSH DATTA 


DEVI. GYATRI (1919- ) 

immafe Gyatri Devi of Jaipur was bom in purple 
on 23 May, 1919 in Cooch Behar (Bengal) to its 
illustrious ruler Mahanya Bhoop Bahadur. She 
received her education of Glandown London, 
Saptinikeian,BriUiantmont Monkey Club, 
Lausanne (Switzerland) and London (College of 
Secretaries. While in London ^e happened to meet 
Maharaja Sawai Man Singtyi of Jaipur. It was a 
meeting of youth and beauty and consequently due 
to common hobbies and pursuits of golf and riding 
they married on 9 May, 1940. It was an ideal match 
-the Maharaja handsomely dangerous and the 
Meharani Ihe ravishing beauty. It was a unique 
example of emoiional integration and hearty mutual 
admiration for one another. It will be interesting to 
know that Maharaja Sawai Man Singh had already 
married to the princess of Jodhpur but she preferred 
Purdah. 

Maharani Gyatri Devi took an active interest from 
the very outset in the cultural, educational social and 
sports and games circles and spheres of the Pink City 
so well-known from the Great Mughal Akbar's days, 
when Mahanya Man Singh of Amber, was bestowed 
the highest M^sab of7000 among the Hindu rulers. 
The first remarkable public aaivity of Maharuii 
Gyatri Devi was to establish the Maharani Gyatri 
Devi Girls’ Public School at Jaipur on 4 July, 1943 to 
encourage female education so vital for the progress 
of the country and even to-day she is the-Founder- 
IVesident of the great institutiop, the only flourishing 
Gtris' Public School in Rajasthan. The school is 
renowned througboyt the state for its excetiem 
achievements In every field and has ^nprogressiqg 
by leaps and bounds due to the princely patronage 
and unstinted support for its muitiferioui activities. 

The vivaddus Nfeharani had been the President of 
the Rajasthan Mahila Parishad, Udafeur due ro the 
encouragement of her sportsman hustand Maharaja 
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Sawai Man Singh who was the Rajpramukh of the 
integrated State ofR^uasthan in 1949. The Maharani 
was undoubtedly the First Lady of the State ofTicially 
and rightly she deserved it too. She was the President 
of the Rjyasthan Bai Vikas SamiU, Red Cross Society 
(Rajasthan branch), Indian National Committee for 
Children (Rajasthan Branch, Jaipur), President of 
the Social Welfare Board, Jaipur Ladies Club, 
Rajasthan Badminton Association, Rajasthan 
Tennis Association, Chairman of the Sawai Jai Singh 
Benevolent Fund and Lady Patron of Ashoka Club, 
Jaipur, Chand Shilapshala, a sewing school for the 
help of the destitute and helpless women to earn 
their livelihood independently and to become the 
useful members of the society dominated by men. 

She took keen interest in the games, sports and 
fine arts too. She was the member of the National 
Museum (Committee and the President of the 
Tourism Committee of Rsyasthan during the Janata 
Government 1977. She was the Vice-President of All 
India Tennis Association and many other social 
institutions. 

She paid her attention and energy to the World 
War 11 (1939-45) and collected funds for the Jaipur 
State Forces and looked after the family of the 
Jawans who had to go to the War fronts. She had 
quite a parpntal attitude towards them. When the 
inevitable partition took place in 1947 and shook the 
country vei^ badly, she worked day and night to raise 
funds for the help of the refugees from across the 
border. Moreover there were no communal clashes 
in Jaipur State due to the vigilance of the ruler. She 
wrote a book entitled A Gourmet s Gate Way. 

When ()ueen Elizabeth 11 visited 'Rqjasthan in 
1961 the Maharani was her host. Her popularity was 
at the climax and slogans of “Ghani Ghani Khiuna” 
rented the air. 

The Maharani turned a new leaf and joined the 
Swatantia Party started by C R^agopalachari as its 
Vice-President She was eleoed as the Member of 
huliarnent in 1962,1967 and 1971 from the Jaipur 
constituency. Her son Prince Prithvi Singh defeated 
Shri Daroodar Vyas, the Revenue ^tiister cS 
Rryasthan Government in 1962 from Nblpura 
constituency for Rgjasthan Vidhan Sabha. 

Hm Emergency of 1977 was a bolt from the blue 
for her. She was kept behind the bars in. the Tihar 
laiL She was treated harshly. It was a ghasdy or^l 
throi^ which she passed. The tale of agot^ and 
anguish is recounted by herself in her book. The 
Princess Hamembers, published by ^ Vikas 
Publishing House. 


She took her residence at the Moti Dungari Palace 
as the Rqj Mata but shifted to the Lily Ppol, hear the 
Sawai Man Singh Stadium later on. She painfully 
witnessed the abolition of the Privy Ftirse and the 
Treasure HunVat Jaipur. She hosted'Mrs. Jacqueline 
Onasis during her visit to Jaipur for the traditional 
Rajput costumes and dresses. 

Shn Gopal Narayan Bohura, City Ptiace Museum, 
Jaipur: The Times India Directoty & Year book 
Who's Who in India 1976; Rqiasthan Trade Directoty; 
Rcdasthan Year Book Who's Who. 

B. D. Sharma 


DEVI, HARAPRIYA (1915- ) 

Harapriya Devi was bom on 1 July, 1915 at 
Bakharabad, Cuttack, Orissa. She belongs to a 
highly educated zainindar fiunily. Her fatter 
Brundaban Chandra Kanungo was a D.S.P. She was 
brought up by Ratnamani Devi though her mother 
was Adarmani Dei. Nityananda Kanungo, ex- 
Governor, Gqiarat is ter cousin and Sarala Devi, a 
noted freedom-fighter, is her cousin sister. She is a 
Hindu Karan by caste. Her marriage took place with 
Bisweswar Mohanty of Matigaon, Patamundei in 
February 1929. She is blessed with seven daughters 
and four sons. 

She read upto to eighth class from Ravenshaw 
Girls School, Cuttadt. But the lack of facilities for 
formal education was more than compensated by 
selfcultivatMl education at home. Besides Oriya she 
knows Sanskrit, English, Hindi and Bengali 
languages. Her unde Padma Charan Kanungo 
influenced her mind in her early life. In her later life 
she came under deep influence of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Dwyendrd Lai Roy and Kabi-chandra Kali 
Charan PainaiL She has ajdeep love for nature and 
natural settings in villages. 

She was for several years, the Secretary of Utkal 
Nari Kalyan Samity and an active member of Nari 
Seva Sangha, Kalyani Samity. Endowed with an 
intense spirit of social service, she rendered 
missionary work for the amelioration of people 
affected by floods and flimines. She tried to employ 
uneducated ladies the villages throiqih knitting, 
Now she is continuing as the President of P.M. 
Mission. 

Hai^riya Devi gave proof of her literary talertts 
early in life. Even at the age of ten, she started 
writing. H^ main works consist a number of 
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books, Ashru(\9^)\ SaroJ/ (1942); Bfiagwad Gita 
(Padyanubada 1954); Jagarani (National poem 
I960); Kuhu (1962); Banhi Sikha (1980); Artatraiia 
Janam (1981). Her unpublished books are Kakali, 
Rilusamhar, Malay Kumari Kabya, Harapriya 
Sangitabali. 

She has a round simple lace radiating serene 
composure. She wears sarees in the typical Indian 
fashion. She is deeply religious-minded. She is a 
good house-wife. She lost her husband in 1976. 

Fersonai cotiiaci with Shnmau Harapriya Devi. 

BIJAYANANUA SiN<iH 


DEVI, INDUBALA (1898-1984) 


Indubala Devi, who dominated the music world 
for more than two decades, died at her residence in 
Calcutta on Friday after a prolonged illness, reports 
UNI. She was eighty-six. 

Indubala Devi's first contact with acting was at a 
circus. Her father, Motilal Bose owned one and 
married a girl in the troupe. Indubaia's mother, 
Rajb^ Devi, herself keenly interestei) in music and 
acting, laid the foundation of her dat^ter's career. 

Bom in November 1898 in Amritsar, indubala 
had her first experience of acting when her mother 
formed the Rambagan Female Kali Theatre with a 
group of circus girls. Among the plays she acted in as 
a member of this group were 'Bilwamangal', 
'Khasdakhal', 'Baruna', 'Balidan', and 'Hirer Phool'. 

But indubala never intended to stay with her 
mother’s group for long, it was merely a training 
ground. She moved out to the professional stage. At 
that time, the Star Theatre represented the highest 
point of an artiste’s career, it was there that she acted 
opposite Dani Babu in Nasiram. She later left Star to 
join Manmohon Theatre and among the plays she 
acted in was 'Rakta Kama!’. 

In this play she had to sing a couple of songs, the 
music for which was provided by Kazi Nazrui Islam. 
Her singing won such acclaim that she had to sing in 
all her roles. While a member of this theatre, she also 
acted in 'Jahunpir*. ‘Mahua’. ‘Pardesi’. Mecrabai’. 
’Chandragupta’ and 'Prafuila’. 

Circumstances forced her to shift to the Jupiter 
Cinema and Variety Palace where she played the lead 
in .'Paristhan’, 'Sreeduiga', 'Jaidev* and 
'Satyabhama'. At Minerva Tlieatre she acted in 
'Beeshbriksha’ and 'Dhatii Panna'. Later, she had 
only one opportunity to act opposite Sisir Kumar 
Bhadori. 


From theatre to films was a ample jump. Her first 
contact with the celluloid world was in 1933 in 
‘Jamuna Puline', and then in its Hindi version, 
'Radhakrishna'. She acted in ‘Ankhon Ka Tara’. 
Among her prominent Bengali films were 'Seeta', 
'Bilwamangal' and 'Indira*. She also sang in Modhu 
Bose's 'Ali Baba'. She i^ieciatized in musicals and 
comedies. Her knowledge of other languages also 
provided opportunities to appear in Tamil, Teiugu 
and Urdu films. 

A Sangeet Naiak Akademi award winner in 1976, 
Indubala came under the influence of Kazi Nazrui 
Islam and was later one of the most popular 
exponents of Nazrulgeeii. She was also associated 
with All India Radio. 

Amnfabazar Faiiika 30 Novembei, IVH4: 
indubala Bandhan .Sengupiu. 

PRAOYOT SENGUPt a. 


DEVI, JAGADAMBA (1897 (.') - 


it is difficult to ascertain the actual dale of birth ofa 
simple homespun artist like Jagadamba Devi. Born 
in a middle class Karan Kayastha family, she was 
married at the age of fifteen to one Balkrtshna Das 
who died a few years later. The young widow began 
to live the rest of her life at Jitwarpur about four 
kilometres from Madhubani, forgetting her sorrows 
in folk art; drawing and painting the walls of her 
house and that of her nei^bours for lyeddings and 
pigas. She might have been another ordinary young 
widow, had it not been for the recognition she 
received around 1966-67, when this folk art came to 
be known as "Madhubani paintings" under the 
auspices of the Madhubani project, it was at such an 
opportune time that her finesse and perfection in the 
art, gained over the years through concentration and 
dedication brought her the laurels she richly 
deserved* 

it all began around 1966-67 when under the 
auspices of the Madhubani project, the famous,artist 
Bhaskar Kulkami came as Project Officer to 
Madhubani district. Kulkami was in close touch with 
Jitwan>ur and that was when her paintings got 
noticed. Then for the first time in 1967 the 
Huidloom and Handicraft Export Coiporation and 
the Central Cottage Industries Emjporium organised 
an exhibition of her |»intings at tne Chemould Art 
Gallery in New Delhi. 

Following that, her paintings were displayed at the 
Montreal Expo Fair 1967, when the "Madhubani 
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painting" stormed the world and generated an 
unprecedented interest in itself. Her paintings which 
were strictly folk art were placed alon^ide the works 
of great masters in museums and exhibitions all over 
the world. For instance, in the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Parts), Art Exhibition (New York), Indian Cultural 
Exhibition (Rio De Janeiro), Expo .1970 at Osaka; 
Blooming-dales, New Yo'rk, Switzerland, Globe, 
Munich her paintings became very popular. 

Besides Bhaskar Kulkami the lata Upendra 
Maharathi, famous painter and sculptor was also one 
of the first to recognise her talent lie remarked that 
despite hers being a folk art it was inspired by her 
emotions that made it so extraordinary. In 1969 the 
Industries Department of the Government of Bihar 
honoured her. In 1970 she was honoured by the 
Vaishali Sangh. That same year the All-India 
Handicrafts Board gifted her an award of Rs. 2,S00 
from the then President V. V. Giri for her 
outstanding contribution to the country’s folk art. In 
1973 the sodo-cultural Maithil organisation “Chetna 
Samiti” honoured her. In 1975 she was awarded the 
Padmashree. 

Her paintings were displayed at the Asian ’72 Fair 
in New Delhi It was also for the first Ume that 
Mithila ptwtings became a business proiiosition. 
Prior to this Jagdamba Devi earned barely Rs. SO to 
Rs. 100 each month. 

Jagdamba Devi soon found herself not merely 
talked about but also written about A W^t German 
sociologist Miss Erica Mozer who lived in close 
contact with her for about four months in 1973-1974, 
has mentioned her in her boek and acclaimed her 
dedication to art The famous American sociologist 
Dr. (Professor) Raymond L Owens spent a whole 
year beginning December 1976 till Nwember 1977 
in dose contact with Jagdamba Devi and has 
mentioned her in his book. A French team *>^es- 
Vequaud’ made a movie on Jitwaipur and featured 
Jagdamba Devi at work and so her fame spread into 
the wide world. 

Jagdamba Devi who draws and paints human 
beings, birds and beasts, trees, flowers, the gods and 
goddesses of Hindu mytholqiy uses bright shades of 
red,.yeQow and blue on a white badcground.>Her 
famous images are those of Krishna’s "l^-Lila” and 
Radha-Krisllna, the goddess Lakshmi on a lotus; 
Dutga on her lion, Saraswati and the episodes from 
the and folk tales Uke Shrawan Kumar. 

But now that old age and faihng eyesight have 
forced her to give up her art or reduce it, the Bihar 
Government gives her Rs. 1 SO as a monthly pension. 

Courtesy: Chetna Samiti, Patna. 

RbKHA Jha 


DEBI, KANANBALA (1917 (?) • 


Kanan Devi, an eminent artist of the Indian film, 
u an unforgottable pebonality in the history of 
performing art of India. We have no positive 
evidence to know the actual date when she saw the 
light of the earth. But from an interview with her it 
has been known that she was bom either in the year 
1917 or 1918. Though history of her family is not yet 
unveiled yet it is felt that she emerged from a 
deprived section of the society. Naturally she had no 
recognised cultural and economic background. In 
her youth, she married Shri Asoke Moitra who was 
member of a respectful family of West Bengal. But 
this marriage was broken after a few years. Then a 
relation grew with Shri Haridas Bhattacharya, the 
ADC of the Governor of West Bengal and it resulted 
in a happy marriage. Now she is the affectionate 
mother of Rana Bhattacharya. 

Her early life was not full of pleasure. She could 
not re-coUect the memory of her father. She did not 
have any scope for formal education. But she had a 
living curiosity and unquenchable thirst for culture 
and knowledge from her early life and subsequently 
she had made good the deficiency and made her 
mark as a lady of sound knowledge and culture. In 
her childhood she was brought up in an environment 
of music. Naturally this enviommental influence fell 
on her and she grew up to be a passionate lover of 
music. 

Kanan Debi was popularly known as 'Michri' in 
her very early life. She started her career as an artiste 
in 1926. This year she came in contact with the 
Madan Company and got the chance to start her 
career as a professioiuU artiste. Her first appearence 
was in a silent film in the role of Rpdha in ’Jaydev’. 
Next year she appeared in the film ’Sankarachaya', a 
production of fodian Cinema Arts. 

As the talking film begah to be produced in this 
country in 1931, Kanan Debi got the chance to be the 
heroine of ’Jorbaraf, the first talking Bengali film, 
directed by Shri Jyotish Baneqee. 

From this year, her chariot of success began to run 
smoothly. She remained one of the busiest artists for 
two decades (1931-1950). In the early thirties, she 
appeared in a number of films among which ’Rishir 
Prem’, ‘Pralhad’ (1931), ‘Bishnu Maya' (1932). 'Sri 
Gouranga’ (1933), ’Maa’ (1934), 'Mianmayi Girls 
School', 'Basabdatta', 'Kanthahar' (1935) deserve 
mention; In 1936, she Joined the New Theaties 
group from Radha Films. 'Bisbriskha', 'Krishna 
Sudama', in both of which Kanan Debi appeared in 
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leading roles were released in this year. She earned a 
fantastic popularity in'Mukti'. Director Pramathesh 
Barua was in opposite role to her in this film. 
Gradually she became a legendary figure in Bengali 
as well as Hindi film world. In the middle of the 
forties she began to refuse many offers from 
producers and directors. In spite of this attitude she 
had to screen herself in a few successful films. In this 
era, she appeared in ‘Sesh Uttar', ‘Jogjog', 
‘Chandrasekhar', ‘Mejdi’, ‘Darpachuma*, etc 
Besides being a super actress she was a very good 
singer. She play-backed in many films and became 
famous as a singer also. A few discs like Sabar 
Range Rang Meshate Kabe', will be remembered for 
many many years. She became producer also. Her 
husband Shri Haridas Bhattacharya directed her last 
production ‘Srikanta Annadadidi'. 

Kanan Debi lives a very dignifiecPlife now. Her 
aristocratic dress and behaviour always attract the 
admiring attention of the people even to this day. 
Now she is gunning a Samity, formed for the help of 
poverty-stricken artists. In 1941. she was given the 
Best Actress prize by B.F.J.A. for a Hindi film, 
'Lagan'fox the role of its heroine in 1977. She was 
awarded the Dadabhai Phalke Prize, the highest 
award of film of India for outstanding contribution to 
the Indian film. In 1968, she bagged the Padmashree. 

Kanan Devi's writings and reminiscences; articles in 
journals and periodicals; notices oj her petfbrmances 
during her career as a Jilm artist; r^erences by 
contemporary artists in their memoirs; citations on the 
Dada Bhdi Phalke Award. 

SUNITI Malakar 


DEVI, MALATI (1904- ) 

The only daughter and the fourth child of Kumud 
Prasad Sen and Snehalata Devi, Malati Devi was 
brought to Santiniketan along with her brothers after 
the premature death of their father. Snehalata’s 
father Bihari Lai Gupta was a Bengali civilian of the 
second batch and a very close friend of Rabindranath 
Tagore. Snehalata Devi was placed in charge of'the 
Women's Section of Santiniketan. Later on along 
with Mis. Moule, she founded a branch of Girl 
Guide which was christened as Sahayika by the poeL 
When Sri Bhavan (knowm as Sri SadM in later years), 
was founded, Snehalata Devi Was placed in chi^e of 
it 

Malati Devi was attending to lessons in music at 
Santiniketan when Nabakrushna ChotKlhuiy went 
there as a student of the Rural Eooimmy Course 


Conducted by Riyant Kanta Das. This course could 
attract very few students and Nabakrushna had to 
leave Santiniketan but in the meantime they had 
known each other very intimately. Th.ey were 
married in 1927. They have two daughters, Uttara 
and Krishna, both married. Uttara is iharried to 
Narayan Desai, son of Mahadev Desai arid Krishna 
is married to Bibhuti Bhusan Mohanty, a 
lunflionarvot the UNESCO. Miilaii Dcm had a son 
who died a premature drath. 

Malati Devi had her initial formal education at 
Santiniketan. The rest of her education was wiffun 
the prison bars where she spent many years before 
independence. She is a voracious reader and a writer 
as well. She is bilingual and reads and writes Oriya 
and Bengali with equal ease. 

Snehalata Devi, mother of Malati Devi, was a very 
spirited lady and she had the most profound 
influence on her daughter. Apart from that Malati 
had the privilege ofseeing Rabindranath from close 
quarters and' working under the guidance of 
Mahauna Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave and Jay Prakash 
Narayan. There has been a synthesis of all their 
influence on her. 

As the active partner of Nabakrushna, Malati Devi 
was involved in the States Peoples' Conference 
initiated by Sarangdhar Das and Anally in the Pr^ja 
Mandal movement which took a vigorous shape in 
the Nilgiri State in 1938. It soon spread over to 
Talcher and Dhenkanal and although some sort of 
reconciliatoiy efforts were started by Sarangdhar 
Das, Harekrushna Mahatab and Malati Devi, police 
opened fire on the assemblage of peasants, killing 
eighteen persons including Beji Rout-the ‘Boat-man 
Boy' (a poem written by Poet Harindranath 
Chattopadhyay in memory of that gallant boy) of 
Angul. Malati Devi's active involvement in politics 
took her to prison for various durations. This helped 
her initiation into national politics and also a contact 
with the national leaders. She was nominated as a 
member of the Constituent Assembly from Orissa 
but this assignment was not to her liking. She soi^pit 
the advice of AB. Thakkar and as suggested by hbn, 
^he was relieved of her duties in the Constituent 
Assembly after four months. She had been to 
Noakhali and Bihar during communal disturbances 
under instructions from Gandhui. His close 
association with Sarvodaya. Movement made it 
possible for her to see the interior rural areas of India 
and the sufferings of the common people. 

Malati Devi chose Dhenkanal as the osntre of her 
aaivities under the aegis of Nabajiban Mandal. 
Dhenkanal was lifted as a partially excluded area and 
the people over there were subjeaed to torture under 
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various pretexts. The area is predominantly 
inhabited by scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
communities. She was an active member of the Civil 
Liberty Movement which inter alia decided to print 
booklets on the rights of citizens and distribute them 
among the scheduled castes and tribal people with a 
view to promote political consciousness among 
them. 

She established the Bail Rout Chhatrabas which is 
basically a Boarding House for the tribal students 
reading in a school atuiched to it. She is specially 
concerned with the welfare of the downtrodden and 
against their exploitation in various forms. Orissa 
has a tribal population of 23.11% against its all India 
figure of 9.94% according to the 1971 census. Malati 
Devi feels that programmes of development for 
Orissa cannot neglect this large chunk of tribal 
population who are sUU under medieval conditions. 
Her voice is still heard where injustice is meted out to 
common people either by the privileged people or by 
the Government 

As a follower of Jay Prakash Narayan, she joined 
the Janata Party in 1977 but resented the selection of 
Nandini Sa^thy as a candidate for the Assembly 
seat from Ohenkanal. As a protest she contested 
against the Janata candidate but was defeated. 

A lady of average physical stature she is capable of 
undertaking hard labour. It is quite evident that she 
has attuned herself to hard labour in the tribal belts 
of Orissa where modeiTi amenities for living are not 
available uid the areas accessible only on foot She 
wears a very simple dress and leads a veiy simple life 
and is known to have radical ideas in r^rd to rural 
welfare activities. She has her own ideas about 
administration also which are haittly relished by the 
people involved in it As a Bhoodan worker, she 
proved her abilities as an organiser but the pbople 
most benefited by her selfless and unrelenting 
activities are sometimes critical rdrout her, partly due 
to her uncompromising ruuure and partly due to her 
attempt to eclipse everybody around her. There is no 
gainsaying that she is'-held in high esteem as a 
devoted sodal woriter, an embodiment of protest 
•gunst injustice and exploitation but she is not given 
Im due respect and reverence mainly because of her 
dbminating nature. 

The prment administrative set up in the country is 
a sore lufe^ to her and she feels diat it is lust for 
money t^ is spoiling the moral values of our 
nattoi^ fife. The ao<alled leaders of country 
have mi8end>ly fiutod to set tq> example of high 
kleali diat our youth can emuli^. She calls it an age 
of decadence a^ feels that stiil darkpr days are at»pad 
ofua. 


Malati Devi has been serving Orissa in her own 
way for more than half a century along with her 
husband who had been the Chief Minister of Orissa 
for some time. It is admittedly a tact that she is a 
devoted social worker and very much selfless at 
that. But general appreciation of her services lor the 
common people is always in a low key because of her 
dominating personality. Nevertheless, she stands for 
social Justice and equity and has a place in the socio¬ 
political history of Orissa. 

Interview with Shn Choudhuri and Shiimati Malati 
Devi; Private i/tfdrmation. 

Bishnupada Panda 


DEVI, NALINIBALA (1898-1977) 


Nalinibala Devi was not only one of the l<»ding 
poetesses of the present cemury, but also the 
foremost lady in the cultural and social life of Assam 
during the quarter century immediately following 
the attainment of independence. She did not lead a 
retired life of a poetess, rather she associated herself 
actively with all the movements organised by the 
people of Assam for the aU-round improvement of 
the state. 

Nalinibala Devi was bom in a traditionally 
cultured Brahmin (Daivqlna) family of Ghiuhati. Her 
forefathers were royal astrologers during the Ahom 
regime and received royal grants for services 
rendered to the State. Her grandfather Madhav- 
chandra Bordoloi was a Deputy Magistrate during 
the turn of the present century and he edited and 
published the fourteenth century version of the 
Assamese Ramqyana composed by Madhava 
Kandali. Her father Karnuivir Nabinchandra 
Bardoloi waa the undisputed leader of the 
Nationalist rpovement in Assam during the twenties 
and thirties and suffered imprisoriment twice for 
leading the Non-Cooperation and Civil 
Oisobediance movements. Karmavir was a deeply 
religious man and knew the' traditional lores and 
literature very well. Nalinibala, the eldest daughter of 
Nabinchandra was born in 1898 at Barpeta when her 
grandfather was serving as the sub-divisiorud head. 
As the "practice of sending girls of T respectable 
families to school was unknown at that time, 
Nabinchandra made necessary arrangement to teach 
her Sanskrit, English and other relevant subjects for 
girls at home. He also arranged f(^ tiaicirijag her 
traditional vocal music and Rabmdra sangit. 
Bardoloi himself taught her the art c^ringhigAi/]^ 
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(Vaisnavite lyrics set to classical melodies) composed 
by saints of Assam. Thus she acquired a working 
background in Assamese, Bengali, ^nskrit and 
English languages, literatures and religious lores. In 
her autobiographical work EriAha Drndar (Days Left 
Behind, 1976) she gratefully remembers tite 
inspiration and encouragement received from her 
father. She also avidly read the Kavyas of 
Nabmchandra Sen and poetry of Rabindranath and 
the influence of the latter in moulding her mystical 
attitude to life and regenerating her deep faith in the 
all>pervasive and transcendental power of God has 
also been acknowledged. 

On account of the prevalence of the custom of pre¬ 
puberty nuuriage among the Brahmins of Assam, 
Nalinibala was betrothed in 1909 at theage of eleven, 
to Jibeswar Changka^ti, an educated young man of 
the same community. Fate did not allow her 
enioy the conjugal life for long, for she became a 
widow at the' age of nineteen with four young 
children to be nursed and brought up. 

Her father-brought her back to his own house and 
provided her with copies of the Gita. Upanishads and 
aimilar literature to seek comfort and solace. Since 
1919 till the publication of her first collection of lyrics 
in 1928 entitled SandhiyarSur(The Evening Tune) 
she drank deep in the fountain of Indian philosophy, 
religion and literature available and approachable to 
Iwr. Not only her distressed soul found solace in 
them but she appears to havo endowed her with a 
mystic vision which enabled her to fee) and perceive 
the existence of an ever-beauteous force iri all 
phenomena of the world. Henceforth, she began to 
give vent to outpourings of her beauty-intoxicated, 
lacerated heart in a series of lyrics' which were 
published later iii separate bunches entitled Saponer 
SurCDream-Mel^y, 1948) (Touchstone, 

1955) Alakananda (1964) and Antim Sur (The Last 
Melody, 1977). 

The sincerity of feeling, sweet cadence of verses, 
happy choice of words and the mysUc touch of the 
lyrics of Sandhiyar Sur took the literary circle by 
surprise and all acclgimed her as the most promising 
poeL She did not look back since then; she went on 
widening her sphere of activity and became 
associated with several cuitui^ and social 
organizations. She became one of the leading lights 
of Assam Mahila Samiti and vras elected its Pr^ident 
twice (1931, 1947). She was ctosely assodated with 
and some times acted as the President of the Assam 
branch oi the diild-wel&re organisation. Manimela, 
and later tookaleadingpaitm establish^asqMuate 
organisation for children known as Pugat Kanan 
(1952) of wfcuch she vras the President till her death. 
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She presided over the 23rd Annual Session of the 
Assam Uteraiy Association (Assam Sahitya Sabha) 
held at Jorhat in 1954, She also took active interest in 
the mass movement (i960) for the introduction of 
Assamese as the State language of Assam and 
whole-heartedly supported the agitation for 
establishing a refinety in Assam. In fact, she was 
directly or indirectly associated with all the social and 
cultural organisations of Gauhaii during the last 
twenty-five years of her life. 

She was honoured with Eadmashnr by the 
Government of India in 1958 and received the ' 
Sahitya Akademi national award in 1968 for her 
poetical work Alakananda. 

Nalinibala was also a good prose writer and a 
dramatist. Her biography of Nabinchandra Hardoloi 
named Smriti-Tirtha (1948), is one of the most 
authenticated biographies in Assamese. She also 
wrote two more biographical works based on 
second-hand information. Her autobiography also 
gives some interesting information regarding social 
and cultural life of Gauhati in the early decades of the 
presMit century. In addition to the mystic note in her 
poetry, another dominant note is the patriotic 
sentiments enshrined mostly in the collections of 
Jagnii (1962) and Yugadevata (1948). Her poem 
'Janambhumi' is decidedly one of the best patriotic 
poems in the whole range of Assunese literature. 
Here she completely identifies herself and merges 
her soul in every panicle of dust of the mother 
country. There are many other captivating and soul¬ 
stirring patriotic lyrics incorporated in Yugadwata. 
Besides the published works numbering about 
twenty she has a large number of unpublished works, 
poetry, drama and •prose, which are awaiting 
publication. A comprehensive assessment will only 
be bossible if these could be brought to light. 

Nalinibala with her spotless white dress, fair 
complexion, sad but intelligent ey«i and digiiified 
mien could impress anybody who came in 
contaa with her. She was a fluent speaker and 
choicest words dropped from her lips like torrents 
when she used to address meetings. She could speak 
equally well in Bengali also. 

She is survived by a son and two daughtm. Two of 
her sofu died earlier. 

Nalinibala affli be chiefly temenUiered by the 
posterity for mellifluent verses, mystic sensibility, 
and iitteosely IiKiiantoneofheroompositipfL It was 
Nalinibida who firmly lent a mystic duuacter to 
Assamese poetiy. Her attefipt to revive, through her 
writmgs, tte ancient Indian ideas and values of life 
•though proved (utile in the present context is 
nevertheless praiseworthy. 
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S. k. Sarma and R. C. Thakuna ed. Nalinihala 
Otvi. a Commemoranon Volume, published hy Assam 
Sahttyu Sabha, Oauhati. 1^79; N. Talukdar, Clura 
C 'bench I Mur ffhasa Janam, a collect ton oj hje sketches 
pt the Presidents oJ Assam Sahiiya Sabha, pp. (>l~66, 
published by Barua Agency, Gauhaii. IV76; A. 
Hpiarika (ed.) Bhasanavali, Voi /. pp. 24-25, 
publi.died by As.sam Sahitya Sabha, I')57. 

S. N. Shakma 


DEVI, SARAJUBALA (1914- ) 

There was a time in the history of the Bengali 
theatre, when the actors and the actresses looked 
upon the stage as their second home. They not only 
tried to play their roles on the stage as effectively as 
they could, but also devoted themselves whole¬ 
heartedly to the betterment of the theatre as such. 
Sargju Devi, 'The. empress of the stage', was one 
such redoubtable and sincere actress who by 
displaying her superb histrionic talent both on the 
stage and on the screen captivated her audience for 
decades and much to our satisfaction even to-day she 
appears occasionally on the stage with ail her gloiy. 
She has worked with the notable artistes of the 
Bengali stage like Dani Babu, Sisirkumar Bhaduri, 
Nirmalendu Lahiri, Ahindra Chowdhuiy, Naresh 
Mitra, Tarasundari, Kusumkumari, Niharbala, 
Prabha Devi, Kankabati and a host of other famous 
stars. Kazi Nazrul Islam, the famous poet and lyridst 
had a deep love and affection for Sargjubala. 

Saraiubala was bom at Dakshineswar in 24- 
Paiganas in January, 1914. Her father was Bhutnath 
Datta and mother Indumati Devi. She had four 
sisters and a brother. Her father was a good singer 
and even at an early age she leamt quite a few songs 
from liim. When she was a girl of nine, she lost hen 
father and so she would often stay at her elder sister’s 
house in Shyambazar. There a friend of her brother- 
in-law heard her singing exquisite songs. This 
gentleman, who was interest^ in the amateur 
dramatics, was immediately impressed and 
entr^ted Saraiubala to sing in his theatre. Her family 
consented to this and she was thus associated with 
the stage when she was only ten. 

Sttie first sang songs in the drama, ‘Kumardngha’. 
Later on she started to play in the rolesof small boys 
and girls in that group. After a year or so, she came 
into ctmtaot with Nirmalendu LahirL fiunous 
actor-director had an itki^ant pn^essional theatre 
grotm named the New Munmun Theatre. Sanyubala 
joined this Uieatre. The grtnip had to go out to stage 


dramas in district towns like Dacca, Chittagong etc. 
At that time Saraiubala remained an understudy but 
on many occasions she had to play different roles in a 
play. Thanks to the absence of a regular actress, she 
acted 'Saibalini' even at an early age of twelve. 

At fourteen she was married to Nirmalendu Lahiri 
and the first child was bom to them two years later. 
After their marriage, they at first put up at a house at 
Tala in Calcutta. While staying there, they found 
men like Saili^nanda Mukhopadhyay, Mahendra 
Uupta, Siqanikanta Das and others as their neigh¬ 
bours) later on, tl» famous novelist Tarasankar 
Bandyopadhyaya built a house in their locality.. 
Afterwards, they shifted to a beautiful house on 
Ritchie Road but they had to leave Calcutta for some 
days because of the heavy bombing on Calcutta 
during World War 11. Sargiubala was, at that time, 
associated with the Minerva Theatre. She left 
Calcutta for Nabadwip quite reluctantly when all the 
theatres were closed down owing to the widespread 
fear of bombing. Sar^ubala stayed at Nabadwip for 
some fifteen days but on her leachir^ Calcutta she 
found her house already occupied by others. So they 
had to change their address once again and shifted to 
a house at PaUt Street where she resides even to-day. 

It was at the New Munmun Theatre where she first 
learnt the subtleties and niceties of the dramatics. 
Nirmalendu Lahiri was, in fact, her mentor and veiy 
often he would make her realise the p^xiliar traits of 
a role she had to perform. He would teach her that 
one must think over a character carefuUy and well, 
before tryii^ to represent it on the stage. Sarajubala 
was always eager to learn, as she knew it only too well 
that she had to appear on the stage with such 
formidable players whose capabilities were proven 
beyond doubt, and it is this willingness to learn that 
helped her attain astounding glory ^ fame. The 
influence of'Natasurya' Ahindra Chowdhury on her 
was also great She acted different characters like the 
mother, wife, sister, daughter with the great master 
who had a rare ability to inspire his feUow actors and 
actresses and helped ttem in the proper 
understanding of their resp^ive roles. 

At the fag end of the year 1928, Sarajubala joined 
the Manomohan Theatre. It was here that she got an 
opportunity to act with Dani Babu. She played the 
pirn of *Kundanandini* in Bartkimchandra's *Bisha- 
briksha*. She was then flfteeiL Danibabu, v^o 
incidentally was the director of the play, appeared on 
the stage as *Nagen Dutta’. famous actresses like 
Tarasundari and Kusumkumari abo acted in this 
dran^ Wlule at the Monomohan Theatre, 
Sara^bala acted in the social dramas as well. The 
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pliiy ‘Father Seshe' deserves special mention in this 
respect. 

In 1931 Sartyubaia was associated with the ‘Natya 
Niketan' (whksh is now known as the ‘Biswarupa'l 
after the building of the Monomohan Theatre was 
demolished. Frobodhchandra Guha was the owner 
of this' theatre. Hie first play staged there was 
Anurupa Devi’s ‘Maa’. In this drama, she played the 
part of a boy of ftfteen or so. Here she got the proud 
privilege of acting with Ahindra Chowdhury for the 
first time. Ahihdra Chowdhury would appear in the 
role of the father of that boy. Another notable drama 
staged here was ‘Str^juddaula. She would act Lutfa 
in this drama. Subhas Chandra Bose once came to 
see this drama. 

The struggle for independence was at its height 
then and the stage-actors also contributed their mite 
to the movement. The dramas ‘Karapir’ written by 
Manmatha Roy and Gairik Pataka' wrinen by 
Sachin Sengupta deserve special mention as they 
highlighted the tyranny and oppression the Indians 
were subjected to by the British. The play, ‘Karagar’ 
was mythological and it dealt with the reign of the 
tyrannical king 'Kansa*, the garb of mythology being 
necessary only to hoodwink the British. Dapi Babu 
acted ‘Basudev’ and Sarajubala played the part of 
'Kanka' in this drama. Hie 'Gairik Pataka' was a 
pointer to the appalling condition of the Indians; it 
was historical with Shiviyi as the central character. In 
this play, Sanyubala acted 'Shyamali', a patriotic girl. 
In both these plays, Kazi Nazrul Islam composed 
songs and set them to tune. 

Though stage-acting was her forte, Sarajubala 
appeared on the screen on a few occasions. She, 
however, did not appear in any silent movie of her 
times. She made her debut as a film-actress in 'Rishir 
Prem’, directed by i^anath Ganguly. She acted 
‘Qiitra*, a daughter of a sage here. Ste also sang a 
few songs in this film. Another Aim she took part in 
was ‘Payer Dhulo’ directed by Hemen Ganguly. She 
also worked with Pramathesh Barua in his films. 

Ininany of her speeches, such as the one she made 
at ttx Rabindra Bharati University, or the one she 
made at the Star Theatre (when she was present 
there as the Guest-in<hieO at the inai^ral function 
of the staging of the drama 'Charitraheen' to be 
staged by the Ananda Bazar Dramatic Performance 
Committee, she made it abundantly clear that she 
had always been deeply absorbed in thoi^ts 
relating to the theatret Sandubala is a glowing 
example of the single-minded devoUon and sincerity 
of purpose she so often speaks of. 

Sar^fubah Devi, Neaa Su^KachfieJa SMkhechht, 
(hfy kamings from Natasurja) (From : Ahindra 


Chaudhurir Styahan 0 Abhinay-^iskha-edited by 
Sunil Dutia and Dipii Kumar SitJ; Santfubata Dtvt. 
Kichhu Purono Katha, Saradiya J^ramasa /Ji!fOB.S; 
Sartyubala Devi, Amar Ahinbaba, (Ahindra 
Chaudhun-My Fatherh Shaiarupa Ahindra 
Chaudhuri Samkhya, Shraban-Ashwin I Sib MS. 
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DEW, SARALA 

-see under Saraia Devi 


DEVI, SIDDHESHWARl (1907-1977) 


The ‘C^ieen Of Thumri* as she was called, Siddhe- 
shwari Devi was bom in 1907, in Benares. Her great 
grandmother was Maina Devi, a famous temple 
singer, whom the Maharaja of Benares had gifted a 
generous amount of land at Turwan, a village near 
Benares. The R^a’s patronage meant giving up the 
temple for the palace, where Maina Devi married 
one of the Palace Secretaries. Maina Devi’s grand¬ 
daughter, Siddheshwari’s mother, however, was 
discouraged from pursuing the family calling on 
account of her marriage to a local rich man. 
Siddheshwari was a year and a half old when her 
mother died in childbirth. Her father Shyam Mishra 
also died when she was hardly eleven years old. She 
went to her aunt Rajeshwari Devi, where she was ill- 
treated and driven out of the house at the tender age 
of sixteen. Pandit Siyaji Mishra who had no children 
gave her shelter and broijght her up like a fond 
father. He too died when Siddheshwari was twenty- 
one years old. Guru Bade Ramdas thereupon took 
care of her. 

Music was almost in her blood. Her grandfather 
Badari Ram was a labla maestro in the darbar of 
Kashi Naresh Balwant Singh and Chet Singh. Her 
grandmother Maina Devi was a renowned musician. 
She was also influenced, in her childhood, by the 
mu«c of the Uum popular singers like Gauhar Jan. 
This music was available in gramophone records and 
Siddheshwari used to listen to these records in her 
tender age. Siddheshwari recalled, in an interview, 
how she was initiated to Thumri. .Pandit 
Shyamcharan Mishra, the father of her gum Siyigi 
M^ra was a specialist in Thumri singings He had 
conqwsed the spedal musicial/node (bandish) of a 
Thumri like Kahe PiyaMose Karat Thitholi. Shyam- 
charan’s brother Ramcfaaian was also an expert 
musician. Siyaji was not only a muridan but an 
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excellent Saranxi player. They say that while playing 
on the Sarannh his fingers used to bleed. With all 
these influences on her mind in her formative years, 
she excelled in her maiden pcrtormaiuj attheageof 
seventeen, at Pichhpchhia, near Allahabad. She was 
the youngest and in very good company. Chanda 
Bai, Ustad Faiyaz Khan and Soni Babu of Gaya were 
some of the other singers. 

Siddheshwari’s first Music Conference was in a 
native State, named Manda. She was called to sing in 
the Darbar-e-kJtasishtwait court), but when she went 
there with her Guritji, she was insulted and was not 
permitted to sing in the 'special' court, but was askeu 
to sing in Darbar-e-Aam (public court). This 
challenge proved to be a blessing in disguise. Siyaji 
braved this young ward to go out and sing to the 
audience of two thousand, gathered in the public 
square. There were no mikes then. Amongst her 
otHer great concerts she remembers, once Santou 
oiganized an All India Conference where top 
musicians like Jamaluddin Khan, Bundu Khan, 
Faiya;; Khan, Patwardhan and others were present 
Now her reputation had spread as an outstani^ing 
singer of khayal, thumri and tappa. At a concert in 
Bombay, where many Rtqahs and Maharqjas were 
present SiddheshWaii showed the magic of her 
voice. Ushen Pershad had accompanied her on the 
Tabta and Gopai Mishra on the Saran^. The roost 
thrilling and overwhelming moment was when 
Ustad Faiyaz Khan walked up to the dais as she sang 
in Bhairav, Kahe Ko Dari Gulal (Why sprinkle 
colour). 

In Calcutta, in another Music Conference, 
oiganized by Lala Babu Khanna, many top 
musicians were invited. There were Onkar Nath, 
Faiyaz Khan and Dhelabai as other participants, 
besides herself. She sang for three hours, a song in 
the Raga Mianki Malhar. 

Siddheswari Devi received her musioil excellence 
from gurus like Siyaji and Pandit Ramdas, as well as 
from Ustad Raijab Ali of Dewas and Inayat Khan of 
Lahore who taught her khayat dhrupad, dhamar 
and thumri. As her reputation spread, she left her 
place in Didmandi, Benares, and built a house in 
Kabir Chaura. She married a PunJalH Brahmin, 
working in the military department, by civil rites. 
When she was'in Benarra, amongst her admirers 
were great Hindi poets and writers like Jaishankar 
‘Prasad’, Pandit Bechan Sharma ‘Ugra’, 
Vinodshankar Vyas and Roopnarain Pandey. 

She left Benares in 196$ and came to Delhi, where 
she was staying in Psttiudi House and teaching 
thumri in Bharatiya Kala Kendra and latenin Kathak 
Kendra. She received many awards and honours in 


her taler life. She had been honoured with many gold 
medals and shawls and saris, addresses and titles 
both by pre-independence Native States and the 
Government of India. The Government ol 
Maharashtra awarded her a gold medal. In 1966 she 
was awarded the Fellowship of Sangect Natak 
Akadcmi, Delhi. The President of India awarded her 
Padmashree in 1967. She was the first woman singer 
to be honoured as a National Professor. In 1973, 
Rabindra Bharati University awarded her an 
honorary D.Litt. The Visva-Bharaii University 
conferred on her the highest honour 
'Deshikottama'. She also gave concerts abroad, at 
Kathmandu, Kabul, Rome and London. In August 
1965, she went to Kabul with Shyam Ganguli, Sitara 
Devi and others and stayed there for twelve days. 
The Shah of Afghanistan was fond of Siiar and 
classical music. 

As a person Siddheshwari was very soft-spoken 
and kind heaned. Petite, wheat-complexioned 
Siddheshwari was very charming in her youth. Full 
ofhumour and many anecdotes to tell, Siddheshwari 
was never bitter about the struggle and privations she 
had to face in her childhood. She was a worshipper of 
Shiva; Baba Vishwanath in Benares and Mangesh in 
Goa were worshipped by her, by singing before them 
for hours. 

In her ripe age Siddheshwari had turned to 
devotional music. For hours she would sing for her 
Usht Devata’ (God). In her last interviews, she 
referred to spirituality as the ultimate aim of a 
musician. On 18 February 1977, Siddheshwari 
breathed her last, after a long ailment, due to a 
paralytic stroke, in a fiat at Bharati Nagar, New Delhi. 
Her two daughters Shanta and Sarita were at her 
bed-side. 

‘Akashwani’ Journal, New Delhi; Hamate Sangita 
Rama, Hindi, biographical sketches of musicians, 
published by Sangeet Katyalaya, Hathras (V.P.): Files 
of ’Aqf’ (Hindi daily) Varanasi. 

P. Machwe 


DEVI CHOWDHURANl, INDIRA 

-See under Chowdhurani, Indira Devi 

DEVIKARANl (1914- ) 


Devika Rani, file l^endary heroine of Indian 
talkies was bom in a Hindu family in Waltafi in 1914. 
Her father was Colcmel Mumufihanath Chaudhuri 
of the Indian Medical Service who retired as the first 
Indian Surgeon-General of Madras. Pramalha 
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C'huudhuri (alias Utrbal), ihc lamuus Bengali 
liiicrateur, was her uncle. Her muiher was Lila Debi. 
The family who had imbibed the best trails of Indian 
culture was related with the Tagores ofJorasanko. 

Devika Ram was brought up in the midst ol 
aristocratic splendour. She sLirted her education at 
home. Later she studied at Saniinikeian and ilicn in 
London. The cultural atmosphere ol hei liimil> and 
her education in Santinikelan deeply moulded her 
thinking, intensifying her interest in line arts. While 
studying in England she won the award ol the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic /\rts. She met Himangshu 
Ray in London in I92X and got married to him in the 
following year. 

On return to India Himangshu Ray made a Him 
'Karma' in Hindi and English {1930). Four years 
later, she helped her husband, one of the pioneers in 
Indian Film Industry, to set up the 'Bombay Talkies' 
(1934). This venture marked a revolutionary change 
in the world of India's film industry, enlisting for the 
first time the enthusiastic support of enlightened 
classes of the Indian people, in the planning and 
making of films. Devika Rani who had thrown 
herself, heart and soul, in promoting this venture, 
was the only lady in the Indian screen world who was 
well conversant with all the technical details of a 
film. After her first appearance in 'Karma' she 
deservedly won the distinguished title of 'The first 
lady of the Indian screen'. 

A paragon of beauty and possessed of superb 
histrionic talents, Devika Rani soon made a mark as 
one of the leading film artists. In course of the next 
decade and a half since her debut in Karma, she 
scored notable successes, as a heroine, in several 
films including Jiban Naiya, Janmabhumi, IssaL 
Naukadubi, Sabilri. Her success in Achhut Kanya 
made her a legendary figure in the film world of India 
and produced a sensational effect in ensuring the 
maturity of Indian film in technical as well as in a 
broader sense. Her performance in 'Issat' also 
brought her fame. Not only in social pictures, but 
also in mythological productions, like ‘Sabitri’ 
Devika Rani made ber mark as an artist of superb 
talents. Besides acting she was equally good at other 
branches of performing art like dancing and singing. 
She was popular as a singer. Her duet song with 
Ashoke Kumar ‘Mai Ban Ki Chiria' once evoked 
wide admiration from the people. A perusal of the 
activities of the Bombay Talkies during its brief bui 
rich career reveals the extraordinaty qualities of 
Shrimati Devika Rani as an efficient oiganiser of the 
Imlian talkies. It was with her active collaboration 
and help that ttie pictures like 'Jawani Ki Howah’, 
‘Khsmata* ‘Always Tell your wife', 'Jiban Ravat 


Bhabi', Nabjivan and other pictures mentioned 
before were succe.s:»l'u)ly made and projected. 

In 1940 Devika Rani suffered the tragic loss of her 
husband Himangshu Ray. Five years later she came 
in contact with the famous Russian artist, Svetoslav 
Roerich and the two were united in marriage (1945). 
She had not appeared on the screen after her s^ond 
marriage. Alter having retired from Bombay talkies 
she sought a retreat in the idyllic surroundings of the 
Kulu Valley along with her artist-consort. 

Repom oj Iniemewi wuh Devika Rani; Notices in 
periodicals oJ her pertormances injilms with whKh she 
wfl.v associated; ariuies in journals oJ film and 
petjorming arts; citaiions on Dadahhai Rhalke award 
cofderred on her. 

SuNin Malakar 


DEVARAJ URS (1915-1982) 


Former Chief Minister of Karnataka and eminent 
politician of India, Devanu Urs was bom at Kallahalli 
village in Hunsur Taluk of Mysore District on 20 
AugusL 1915 in the Urs (“Arasu”) family which was 
related to the royal family of Mysore. His father 
Devarqi (this stands for the initial D in Urs's name) 
was a land-holder and his mother's name is 
Devirammanni. Urs lost his father when he waseight 
and he was brought up in the rural atmosphere 
among peasants and his early education was in his 
own house and at the village primary school of 
Kallahalli. He attended high school at Mysore and 
was a regular visitor to local gymnasium and was a 
wrestler and sportsman. Though he stayed at the free 
hostel meant for the Arasu boys for some time, later 
he gave it up and stayed in a separate room in 
Mysore, cooking his own food. After finishing his 
intermediate studies at Mysore, he secured B.Sc. 
degree from the Mysore University, having studied 
at the Ontral College, Bangalore. He returned to his 
village and took to agriculture after graduation. 
Though related to the royal family, he' was 
progressive in his views and was. sympathetic to the 
Mysore Congress which was founded in 1937 and 
was agitating for responsible government in Mysore. 
He was elected to the Mysore Representative 
Assembly twice, in 1941 and 1945 on Congress ticket 
and he had also participated in the Quit India 
Movement and the "Mysore Chalo" Movement of 
1947 (which unsed the Mahanga of Mysore to join 
the Indian Union after Independence). But he did 
not court arrest. 
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Urs had the unique privilege of continuing as a 
monber of the Mysore Legislative Assembly from its 
inception (1952), and representing the same 
consUtuency, Hunsur, and winning from there six 
times. In l%2, he was elected unopposed. He never 
tasted defeat But he did not contest for the Assembly 
in the 1972 general election, but won in a by-election 
in June 1972 in a vacany caused by the resignation in 
his favourby the member Elected from Hunsur in the 
general election in March. But by then he had 
already been elected leader of the Congress (R) 
Assembly party and sworn in as the Chief Minister 
on 20 March, 1972. He continued for a full term as 
Chief Minister till 1978. After the President’s rule of 
fifty-five days (from 1 January, 1978), Urs returned 
with a minority of his party to the Assembly and 
continued as Chief Minister from 25 February 1978 
to 7 January 1980. Thus he eiyoyed the longest term 
as Chief Minister in Karnataka, for eight years. 

Urs had been appointed Minister in the cabinet of 
S. Nyalingappa in 1962 and held the portfolios of 
Transport, Labour, Information and Tourism, 
Animal Husbandry, Sericulture and Fisheries for 
various terms. But as certain charges were levelled 
against him as Transport Minister, he had not been 
even considered for a (Congress ticket initially in 
1967, though he was finally issued one and was 
elected. He was appointed Chairman, Silk Board of 
India in 1969. >^en there was split in the Indian 
National Congress, he threw his lot with Mrs. 
Gandhi and he was appointed Convenor of the New 
Party in Karnataka in 1970, and in the mid-term poll 
of 1971 to the Lok Sabha, h« led Congress (R) to 
victory by bagging all the twenty-seven seats for the 
party from Karnataka. 

Mer the 1972 Assembly elections, he was elected 
the leader of the victorious Congress (R) Assembly 
party and sworn in as the Chief Minister. 

Known for his individualistic approach towards 
problems and his socialist slantand pro-peasant bias, 
Devarg) Urs is remembered for his many prc^ssive 
reforms. As against the "dominationofthe Ungayats 
and Vokkaligas” (two maior comniunities in 
Karnataka) in the politics, he brought the minorities 
to th^ fore.-To attract the minority groups towards 
his party, he iqtpointed the Havanur (commission 
whi^ recommended the reservation of a particular 
quota of Government posts and seats for students in 
educational institdtions. for the backward 
communities other than the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, its recommendations were 
implemented. He inmlanented Mrs. Gandhi’s 
Twenty point Prr^ramme with great', ml. State’s 
growth rate under him was higher than during earlier 


periods. The State was named “Kamataka” in 1973, 
fulfilling a long-standing demand following its 
inception in 1956 when it had been luuned Mysore. 
The Debt Relief Act of 1976, the Land Lt^slation of 
1973 which proposed to give land to the tiller by 
instituting over two hundred Land Tribunals to 
settle land disputes, Janata housing scheme to 
provide shelter to the poor and the scheduled castes, 
the bhagyajyoti project which provided electric light 
to thousands of houses of the poor, free of charge, 
wide programmes of industrialisation, finalisation of 
the Kudremukh Iron Ore Project with Iranian aid etc. 
are some of his memorable achievements. He highly 
encouraged sports and also undertook many 
irrigational and power produaion projects including 
the Kali Hydro-electric scheme. He gave fillip to the 
trend to make Kannada the administrative language. 
In the general election of 1977, though the Congress 
(I) was pn the run everywhere, in Kamauika, it won 
twenty-sbc of the twenty-eight seats to the Lok Sabha 
and it is ascribed by many to Urs’s progressive 
programmes. Shrimati (Jandhi was also elected to 
the Lok Sabha from Chikmagalur in Karnataka in 
November 1978. 

Though Urs ministry was dismissed on 1 January, 
1978 when many legislators of his party defected to 
join Brahmananda Reddy Congress and severe 
charges of corruption were levelled against him Urs 
managed to secure a majority and return to power in 
February 1978 after the Assembly election. The 
charges levelled against him were examined by the 
(jiover Commission and it held him guilty on many 
counts. Though progressive, his administration was 
criticised as highly corrupt and there appears to be 
some tmth m this statement Urs too admitted later 
that he had to find money somehow to keep his 
supporter legislator^' contended. Soon he fell out 
from Shrimati Gandhi, founded a new party, 
Karnataka Gan^ss, in 1979 and continued in 
power as Chief ^Minister. Later this new party was 
merged with Coi^ess headed by Swaran Singh, and 
Urs himself became the Nktional president of the 
new party, later called Congress (U) after him. The 
new p^y failed miserably in the Lok Sabha elections 
in Karnataka in 1980, not winning a single seat, and 
being relegated to a third place when total votes 
polled were taken into account Urs had to res^ as a 
result on 7 January, 1980 his Chief Ministership and 
in May 1982 he left <3ongress-S (former Congress- 
U) uid founded the State-level party, Karnataka 
Kranti Ranga. Though he was very close ideologi¬ 
cally to Charan Singh’s Lok DU arid wanted to join 
the par^, as L(^ Dal had no strong base in the south, 
he wanted to writ and hold his followers ti^ther in 
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the State in the new State-level party. He was stiivit^ 
till the end for unity of the opposition parties at the 
national level. 

Though a Gandhian, Urs was an admirer of 
Marxism and believed in ‘'class war” and he tried to 
identify class with caste. He also admired the 
economic ideas i)f Schumacher (Mnall is beautiful') 
and believed in farm-based decentralised economy. 
He has been termed as the champion of the poor and 
the down-trodden. He was a voracious reader and 
good speaker in Kannada and Engjish. He was 
known for his rustic and straightforwahl statements 
and down-to-earth approach to problems. He was 
well built, handsome and quidt in action and 
movement. He'smoked, and pipe became a part of 
his life during later years. He is survived by his wife 
Chikkammanni (whom he had married when he was 
twenty-eight), two daughters and ^one adopted 
daughter. A third daughter of his, who was married, 
pre-deceased him. A younger brother, D. Kemparay 
Urs, was an industrialist and film actor-director, and 
Urs lost him seventeen days before his own death. 
Dr. M. D. NataraJ, the husband of his deceased 
daughter is a journalist and a sitting M.L.C., and his 
adopted daughter, Nirmala Prasad, had resigned 
from IPS, and joined the Lok-Dal party. Two of his 
collections of speeches in Kannada have been 
published by the Mysore University, viz. h-agathi 
Patha and iLimatakakke ShubhavagalL 

Arasu Adalita Ranga (Kan) by J. K. Jagrdar, 1981; 
Deccan Herald, dated 7 June, 1982 and 8 June, 1982; 
Preyavani, dated 7 June, 1982; Sudha, Kannada 
weekfy, dated 6 June, 1982; Kannada Vishaya 
Vishvakosha, Mysore University, 1979; personal 
knowledge of the author. 

S. U. KAMAlli 


DHAft, NARENDRA CHANDRA 

See under Anirvan (Shrimat) 


0HARKAR*R.S.(1921- ) 


Or. R. S. Dharkar was bom on 4 June,4921 in a 
well-to-do Maratha family of erstwhile Gwalior state. 
His father was a deputy Inspector Goieral of Police 
in former Gwalior state. He was very intelligent and 
industrious as a school boy. These two qualities led 
him to join high^ studies in former Victoria College 
at Gwalior ki 1937, now known as M.L.B. Aits and 
Commerce Ccrflege, Gwalior. He passed‘B.Sc. in 


1941 with good division, in the same year he joined 
Medical College at Agra for the M.B.B.S. course. 

Dr. Dharkar passed his M.B.B.S. Examination 
with distinction in Physiology and Pathology in 
1946. As a student of Agra Medical College, Agm, he 
was not only an intelligent and industrious student 
but wasa succesidul player of cricket and in this capa¬ 
city he represented the College Xl. His continuotui 
interest in studies led him to obtain M.S. Degree 
in 1954. Not only this, he also obtained proficiency in 
Neuro-suigery from the famous centre at Vellore in 
1958. As a result of his attainments in Neuro-surgery 
he was promoted as Head of the Department in 
1965. 

Dr. R. S. Dharkar has served people high and low 
alike from ail the regions ip India and from all walks 
of life without any distinction and discrimination. 
These qualities have brought him to the zenith of his 
fame in Neuro-surgery, on account of which 
Government of India has awarded him Padmashree, 
a high national title. 

Dr. R. S. Dharkar was married in a Maratha family 
of Gwalior, known as Mathure. Dr. Dharkar's sister 
has been married to his brother-in-law who is now a 
retired Engineer at Gwalior. Dr. Dharkar has been 
blessed with one son and three daughters. His only 
son who has followed his father’s profession is now 
employed in Medical College at Jaipur in the 
Department of Neuro-surgeiy. Dr. Dharkar retired 
from the M.P. Government service in 1980. He is 
well-known for his simplicity and his service in the 
field of Neuro-surgery. But he is shy by nature and 
does not believe in publicity. 

irtfbrmation published by the exStudents' Union of 
old Victoria College, Gwalior. 

M. M. Mehta 


DHARMADHIKARI, DADA (1899- ) 

Dada Dharmadhikari was bom on 18 June, 1899 
at 'Multapi, district Betul in the State of Madhya 
Pradesh in a family of Rigvedi Maharashtrian 
Brahmins. Dada’s father Late Shri Trimbak, son of 
Dhundirty Dhaimadhikari had started his career as a 
legal practitioner. Later on, he joined judicial service 
in erstwhile State of Central Provinces. The house of 
Dharmadhikaris at Multapi or Multai was a seat of 
Sanatan Hindu religion. It was kn orthodox and strict 
Brahmin disciplined house. Dada’s uncle, Late 
Nilkanthiao alias Bhausahib Dharmadhikari was a 
‘Shastfi’ and was an authority on the Vedas, 
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Upanishads, Geeta, Bhagwat, Adi Shankarachatya 
etc Dada took lessons in Sanskrit and Adhyatma 
from his uncle. Oharmadhikaris of Multapi were 
money-lenders and agriculturists. Their economic 
standard was reasonably good and it was a well-to-do 
hunily. Social status of family has, however, been 
outstanding. Oada's father was a religious minded 
man. He was known as a sound, kind-hearted and 
good judge. He retired as an Additional District and 
Sessions Judge. 

Dada has three sons namely Pradyumna, 
Yashwant and Chandrashekhar. He has one 
daughter Usha who has been married to Shri 
Gangadharrao Tamaskar, an advocate from 
Bemetara District, Durg. Dada got the marriage of 
his sons performed under the Special Marriages Act 
at very simple ceremonies. Even the near relatives 
were not invited for marriages. 

Dada’s mother Late Saraswati Dharmadhikari 
came from a rich family of Muthal Malguzars of 
Lohari Sawanga Tahsil Katol, District Nagpur. Dada 
was married at an early age to Damayantibai 
Dharmadhikari who also came from a rich family of 
Mirapurkar Malguzar of Mirapur Tahsil and district 
Wardha. 

He was schooled at Multapi, Hoshangabad, 
Rehlis, Damoh, S^r, Nagpur etc. His medium of 
instruction was Hindi and then English. He knew 
Hindi, Marathi and English very well. He left Morris 
G)llege at the call of Gandhiji in 1920. He did not 
secure any d^ree. Subsequently Dada was 
influenced by Gandhyi’s preachings and way of life. 
He ^ -has been a voracious reader from his young 
days. He must have read all known books in English, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, Bengali and Giurati. He 
was basically a democrat He had an instinctive love 
for his mother-land. He loved English but disliked 
British rule. In schools and college he was known for 
his revolutionary thoughts. He was against 
untouchability. He mixed freely with members of so 
called lower castes. After leaving studies in 1920 he 
took active part in social and political life. He started 
using khadi for himself and the members of his 
family. He started his career as a teacher in Tilak 
Vidyalaya,.Nagpur. He used to address gatherings at 
Nagpur and other plac^ propagatii^ the principles 
of Non-Cooperation Movement and social upiilt. To 
secure equal -status for the down-trodden and 
women was his earnest endeavour. He jdined Satya- 
graha. He was jailed thriM, once in 1930, again in 
1932 and third time in Quit-india Movement. After 
his father’s death he shifted to Wardha in 1935 and 
lived in Bqjigwadi upto the year 1946. At Wardha he 
came in close conuict with l^te Shri Jamunalal Biuty. 


He started working in Gandhi Seva Sangha. He 
started with Kakasaheb Kalelkar, a Hindi monthly 
known as Sarvodaya. Sarvodaya was known for its 
richness of literature and was the main mouthpiece 
of Gandhian thought. The magazine used to contain 
original writings of Gandhiji, Vinoba, Kaka Kalelkar, 
Mashruwala and similar leading personalities. 
Between I93S and 1946 Dada came in close contact 
with Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, 
Pt. Jawaha.'lal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and 
others. 

After his release from detention in 1945 he 
contested the election of C.P. and Berar Legislative 
Assembly from Nagpur and was elected. He also 
became a member of the Constituent Assembly 
between 1947 to 1950. 

After 1952 he joined Bhoodhan Movement of 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave. He shifted to Benares at 
Sadhana Kendra. He stayed at Benares for a period 
of about twelve years. At Benares also he carried on 
his pursuits and wrote many articles and books. 
Many of his books are mostly compilations of his 
speeches. He published over thirteen books in 
Hindi, over eleven books in Marathi and two books 
in Giyrati. He wrote hundreds of articles and 
pamphlets which were published in several 
magazines in India. 

His main contribution has been his revolutionary 
approach to restore equal status to women and to lift 
the voiini: jit'ncralion ahtnc liaililiuiis and religious 
superstitions. He has also been associated with Shri 
Jay Prakash Narayan. He has also been preaching 
the principles of total Revolution. He was awarded 
Rashtrabhasba Award. 

In appearance Dada is medium statured, thin, 
bald-head, pleasing in demeanour, dressed in khadi 
kurta and khadi dhoti, occasionally jacket. He is 
always good humoured and never avoids anybody. 
His mode of living is simple. He is strictly vegetarian 
in habits. Oada's apprnacli towards all issues is truly 
democratic. He believes that common than is being 
neglected in all activities and politics has become a 
game of vested interests. In his political, economic, 
religious views he keeps welfare of the common man 
in the forefront. 

He has been considered as a true Gandhian. He 
has developed an all India personality. 

Hi.s writinfis m Saivodaya; Proceedings of M.P. 
Uyisiative Assembly; Ptoceedinns oj the Consiitueni 
Assembly; ampHanon oJ the spealies as recorded in 
numerous books auihored by Shri Dharmadhikari. 

. K. L. Srivastava 
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DHILLON, GURDIAL SINGH (PR.) (1915- 

Or. Gurdiai Singh Ohillon, sonofS. Hardit Singh, 
a descendant of the Bhangi MisI, (one of the twelve 
Sikh misis formed in the latter half of the 18th 
century) was born at village Panjwar, district 
Amritsar on 6 August, 1915. He was married to 
Sardami Ranbir Kaur in 1953. He has no children. 

He had his primary education at Pai\jwar; for 
higher education he attended Khalsa College, 
Amritsar and then Government College, Lahore. He 
did his LLB. from the University Law College, 
Lahore and practised law from 1937 to 1947. 

In 1956, he was elected a.s a member of the Puryab 
University, Chandigarh, Senate and Syndicate; 
Fellow, Puhjabi University, Patiala for 1968-69; 
Fellow and Syndic, Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar. He has also served on the Board of 
Governors, Yadvindra Public School, Patiala, and 
Puiyab Public School, Patiala, and Put\iab l^blic 
School, Nabha for some years. He had served in the 
Indian Army for some time. 

Somehow he could not stick to law and joined 
politics ‘‘urwtentionally’'. First he participated in the 
Kisan movement, as he found the Pai^ab kisan at the 
mercy of landlords. He was jailed twice. 

He remained a member of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar; of the 
Amritsar District Board from 1946 to 1954; and 
Chairman, Marketing (Committee, Tam Taran, 
district Amritsar from 1948 to 1952. In 1952, he was 
elected to the Punjab Vidhan Sabha from Attari; and 
later from Tarn Taran. He remained Deputy 
Speaker, Puryab Vidhan Sabha from 1952 to 1954. in 
1954, he was elevated to the Speakership of the 
Pur\iab Vidhan Sabija and remained so upto 1962. 
He remained Minister of Transport, Aviation, Rural 
Electrification, Parliamentary Affairs, Elections, 
etc., and also for the Rehabilitation and Resettle¬ 
ment of 1965 Indo-Pak War-hit areas of the Punjab 
(1965-66). 

In 1967, he was elected to the Lok Sabha and 
remained its Member upto 1977. In 1969, he became 
the youngest Speaker of the Lok Sabha. As a 
Speaker, he exhibited “the stamina, the nerves and 
the physical strength to withstand the pressures" in 
the Lok Sabha. He stood no nonsense; he has a sense 
of humour. He lost in the 1980 elections to the 
Punjab Vidhan Sabha. After this, he was sent to 
Canada as High Commissioner for India for acouple 
of years. 

He has held various political appointments : 
President, Distnct Congress Cbmmiitee, Amritsar; 


Mcrhbcr of the Punjab l^ovimrial Congress 
Committee, of A.I.C.C., and Congress Legislative 
Patty Executive Committee for many years. He was 
G O.C.oftheCongressSevaDalin 1953; Chairman, 
Puniab Congress Disciplinar)' Action Committee 
(1950-51); General Secretary, Congress Legislative 
Party and Chief Whip (1964-M); Chairnuin, Public 
Account; Committee, Privileges Committee, and 
non-Agriculturist Land Taxation Committee. He 
was a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Congress Party in the Lok Sabha (1968-69), and the 
Panel of Chairman, Fourth Lok Sabha; Chairman, 
Committee on Public Undertakings, Fourth Lok 
Sabha (1968-69), and again in 1971. He was 
President of Indian Parliamentary Group and C.P. A. 
(Community Project ^ Administration), Indian 
Branch; Indian F^rliamentary Association; and 
Institute of Clonstitutional and Parliamentary 
Studies. He was Chairman, Presiding OlTicers' 
Conference of all Legislative Bodies in India; 
presided over the 57th Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference (1969); attended the First 
Commonwealth Speakers' Conference at Ottawa 
(1969), and presided over the Second Conference of 
Commonwealth Speakers 1970-71. He was the first 
Indian to be elected Chairman, Commonwealth 
Speakers’ Standing Committee, for 1971-73. He was 
elected as a Member of the C.P.A and I.P.U., 
Executive Committees, and of the l.P.U. Council. 

He has been the Union Minister of Transport and 
Shipping (1976-77). 

For many years he remained Chairman, B.S.S.,^, 
and Member, Central Board for some years; 
Member, Punjab Congress Constructive Board for 
a number of years; Vice-PresidenL Indian 
Recreational Association; President, Puiyab Literary 
League; Member, Managing Committee and sub¬ 
committee, Jallianwala Bagh Memorial Trust; 
PresidenL S.G.AO. College Council, Khadur Sahib, 
district Amritsar, and of C.M. Khalsa High School 
from 1943 onwards; Vice-PresidenL Mata Ganga 
Girls Ck)llege, Tam Taran; Member, Mana^ng 
Committee, Baba Budha CoUege, and S.G.S.D. 
Educational Trust 

He had a bit of journalism top. He' was Qiief 
Editor, Sher- 'hBharat{m Urdu daily), and of Virtman 
(a Purtjabi daily); has been Managing Diretior, 
National Sikh Newspapers Ltd.; Member, State 
Advisory Committee; Member, Executive 
Committee of the Journalists Association, Pui^b. 
He attended the first Omvention of the Indian 
Federation*(d'Working Journalists held in 1951. 

As a student, he was member of the College 
Football eleven, uid'nf the University Boat Crew; 
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was interested in Aviation and Gtiding also. He 
remained President of the Chandigaiti Aviation and 
Gliding Qub for some time. He is very keen in the 
promouon of Sports in rural areas. He is also 
interested in rifle shooting and travelling. 

He keeps himself busy looking after the orchards; 
and is writing his memoirs starting from the day he 
became Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

IWw, J97J, Lok Sabha Secretariat New 
Ddhi:India: Who's f*ho 1980-81. INFApublication, 
Jeevan Deep. Parliament Street. New Delhi: The 
Tribune, (Chandigarh), 20 August. 1977. 

Lt Col. Gui charan Singh 


DHONDGE, KESHAV SHANKER (1927> ) 

Keshav Shanker Dhondge was bom on Ashad 
Vaddya Partipada, Shukrewar in 1927 at village 
Gaul, Taluka Kandhar, district Handed to Shanker 
Lingoji Patil Dhondge of Bahaderpuia. Originally 
Dhondge fiunily com^ from Bachoti, Taluka 
Kandhar. Dhurpadabai of Bachoti is said to have 
ruled once in Ktmdhar in the 19th century, under the 
matrimonial relations with Rajput dynasty of 
Kandhar. One Kaisth Patil and mankari of 
Bahadurpuia once invited Lingoji Patil from Bachoti 
for heh> against his rivals, hence establishment in 
Bahadurpuia. 

His mother Shrimati Muktabai Dhondge, a 
poetess qX folk-songs, was the daughter of Manikrao 
Telang from GauL Dhondges eigoy the social 
status Baiamankaii 

K. S. Dhondge’s father expired, when he was (Hily 
six yean tdd. Thus his source of guidance and 
inqnratMHi was centred in his mother, an illiterate 
lady, but who illuminated the lives of poor students 
His mother died in his absence, while he was in 
Bmiriiay for the recognition of the College, founded 
by him. 

K. S. I^KMidgeisMarathabycastewith Vithobaas 
his fon^ deity. 

He Serried Piabhavati Kishaniao Jadhava, 
bX Kerwadi, Taluka Oanagakhed, distria Parblumi, 
ooiniflt foimasaimfomily ofHaribhakt Kain^i Bua. 
They have fbmr daughten and one son. 

K. S. Ohmidge’seariyyfe starts with struggles and 
calamttietr.but coloi^ with vigorous zeal for 
education, under discouiagir^ econon^ distress, 
and social bindings which turned him 9heist. He 
was dqttived cX his parehtal patronage in his 
childhood. He ctmiplet^his prhnary education at 
Bahadurpura and Oaul, mostly from private 


teachers. He joined Government Middle School, 
Kandhar in 1937. In this young age he came in 
contact with the leaders of hsya Samai, read all the 
religious Puim and listened to Kirians. 

In spite of having passed Ml standard, he was 
refused admission at High School, Handed due to 
low level English. In Mominabad (Ambajogai), he 
was again refused aifrnission on caste basis. He 
anyhow joined Government High School, 
Ambajogai, and stayed with one Pandurang Tailor, 
His high school education was badly disturbed by 
pestilences. He completed Matriculation in 1947 
from Handed. As a student he was recognised 
brilliant in studies, and an ardent speaker, and 
received many prizes. • Thereafter he joined 
Government Intermediate College, Aurungubad.. 
But because of his boycott of Collie, anlT active 
participation to the State Congress agitations in 
Hyderabad State, for its accession to Indian Union, 
he left for his native place Gaul. Owing to atrocities 
of the Razakar movement he left for Amravati, and 
completed graduation from Shri Shivaji Collie, 
Amravati in 1953. He was lathicharged several 
times, at Kallali etc. Thereafter obeying the wish of 
his mother, he joined Law College in Pune. He had 
bitter experiences due to the lack of flnan(« and 
could not complete LL.B. and was determined to 
establish College for the poor, free’Of-charge. He was 
mostly influenced by Dr. Pumabrao Deshmukh, the 
renowned educationist of Amravati. 

He started his educational activities by 
establishing libraries and hostels at nearby villages, 
for awakening among the downtrodden in rural 
areas. In 1948, he established Shri Shivaji Mophat 
Education Society. In 1949 he joined Peasants' and 
Workers' Fluty, and was recognised as a staunch 
social worker, and came in contact with Karmvir 
Bhaurao Patil, Gadge Maharaj, Hana Patil, a 
revolutionist and others. In 1953 he opened Shri 
Shivaji High School at Kandhar, with parallel classes 
of Urdu medium. On the death of Oai^e Mahanu in 
1956, he established Gadge Maharaj High School at 
Loha in his memory in 1957. This year he contested 
Legislative Assembly Elections, and was declared 
elected from Kandhar constituency. During this 
period he also worked for Sanyukt Maharashtra 
Movement enthusiastically. Upto 1961, he nutde a 
net work of High Schools and libraries at small 
places, like Sonkhed, Halada, Wakhrad, Digras, 
Kurla, Handed and Aurangabad. In 1959, Shri 
Shivaji Mophat Collie was established at Kwidhar, 
which is now full-fledged College with M.A wing. 

As M.LA for twentyfone years conUnuousty, he 
shone as an opposition leader in the Assembly, for 
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ihe cause ol justice, and uplift of the down-trodden, 
fie suggested the Autonomous Gram Panchayat 
Bill, to provide the small villages of300 population, 
with a Gram Panchayat, and secondly, the hereditary 
and Customary Right Abolition Act, though it 
atlected his own family hereditary rights. He also 
suggested the declarations of properties of the 
political leaders since 1947. He supported and 
worked for settlement of Maharashtra-Kamataka 
Border Disputes. He showed strong objections on 
Cow-slaughter restriction policy of the Government. 
For the development of his constituency, he 
proposed Upper and Ldwer Mannar projects, which 
are now accepted. He also proposed and got built the 
Bridge on Mannar River to join Kandhar with trade 
centres. He has planned the establishment of Shanti 
Ghat, Mujeeb Park, Air-strip and Nehru Park at the 
spot where he had Bowed the ashes of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He has established a memorial pillar for the 
Martyrs of Bangladesh War, firstly in i^dhar and 
nam^ it Migeeb Park. 

He mostly worked for the social and economic 
development of the backward communities. He held 
open the temples and wells for Dhor and Buddhist 
communities. He organised Housing Societies for 
Vaidu Tribes in Kandhar. 

For rousing and enthusing the rural communities, 
and for the cause of their uplift, he started publishing 
one Marathi weekly JaikrantiXTom Kandhar in 1958, 
and after a temporary closure continued 
on 13 September. 1968, the day marking the 
accession of Hyderabad State to Indian Union. The 
editorials of his weekly are published in a bookform 
entitled “Shambhuka Cha Khuni Ram Md Tyachi 
Wanarshahr^Yaah were written in a wordy-war with 
a renowned journalist Acharya Atre, editor of 
Maratha daily, Bombay. Second collection of his 
articles is published entitled “Sqiiangraha Chya 
Samanhdasi Cha Dasibodh”, a critical comment on 
marriage incident of Ramdas Swami. 

K. S. Dhondge is very sober, gentle and noble in 
behaviour with everyone but in case of iryustice, 
corruption and oppression, he turns serious. He is 
strictly vegetarian, and wears dhoti and kiula, livetin 
simple house without pomp and pelf. He is mostly 
interested in music and history. He collected 
valuable antiquities to establish a Historical 
Museum. 

He believe in democracy, secularism and Marxist 
socialism. He utterly condemns casteism and 
compulsory family planning He eqiects non- 
contmunal and impartial attitude in Government 
plans. He suggests the pn^rer use of mui-powcHr for 
more production under sdeiuiflc methods. He 


favours a uniform system of education throughout 
India for idl the classes of socrety- He supports 
National wage planning. In literature he does not 
agree wiUi any kind of monopoly of any community. 
He wants common life to be portrayed in bteratufe 
instirad of Brahmanistic cultur^. 

Personal Interview; Jaikranti Wee!^; Other 
Marathi Periodicals; Assembly Speeches: The 
published works of K. S. Dhondge. 

M. K. Shazu 


DIALDAS, BHAl PRATAP (1908-1967) 


(Bhai) Pratap Dialdas Nansrani, founder of 
Gandhidham town (Kandla port tovm) in iCrudtch, 
Gujarat was bom on 13 April, 1908 in Hyderabad 
(Sindh) and died on 30 Augur^ 1967 in London. 

His &ther Dialdas Moolchand was a wealthy 
businessman being proprietor of a business firm, 
with branches spread throughout world. 
However the main branches of this Sindhi firm, 
M. Dialdas and Co. were located in London and 
Gibraltar. Dialdas had four sons Naraindas, I^tap, 
Harkrishin and Balram. Wliiie Pratap was still 
schooling, his father died. Before he graduated, his 
elder brother Naraindas also died. Thus the burden 
of running a big business concern and looking after 
the family feil 'on the young shoulders of Pratap, who 
had to leave the college halfway. But he was very 
brilliant, and continued his studies even though he 
was not in a college. His main interest was, ftne arts, 
(including music, painting, sculpture) litnnture,' 
histoiy,geography, political sdence, town planning, 
architecture, engineering in general etc. Thus the 
horizons of his knowledge were very wide, and he 
could speak effectively and competently on any topic 
under the sua He had a fine personal libi^ of 
selected costly books, numbering about five 
thousand. He also had a choice coll6ctk>n of 
beautiful paintings and a few dozen art pieces made 
of stone or bronze. He was manied to a from 
well-kndwn Kripalani fami^ of Hyderabiul, Sindh. 

Pratap was better known as Hui ftativ, Bhai 
being a word prefixed to the persons oi status and 
affluence in Sindh. B^Prarapwasaveiysucoessfiil 
businenmaiL He used to earn much, but i^ve atoo 
much in donations to the neet^. He was activ^ 
engaged in nual uplift works and other social work. 
For some time, he was President of Harfian Sewa 
Sangh also, and lived in Guidhgi’s ashram. He also 
used to oomribute liberally but secretly to the cause 
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of freedom struggle of India, and thus came in 
contact with irhportant leaders of Indian freedom. 

Immediately after the partition of the country in 
1947, Bhai Pratap migrated to India and started his 
search for a suitable home-land for Sindhi refugees 
in India. The area now under Gandhidham Kandla 
complex attracted his attention, because of linguistic 
aflinity between Sindhi and Kachchhi languages. 
Kachchhi being an ofTicially recognised dialect of 
Sindhi, similarity of climatic conditions in Kachch 
and Sindh, and proximity of a natural sea port 
(Kandla), which he visualised would soon become a 
major port of India, to compensate for loss of 
Karachi Port to Pakistan. 

He approached Gandhiii and got his blessings. He 
also obtained active help (tf Sardar Patel, the then 
Deputy Prime Minister of India, in building an ideal 
home-land for Sindhis in India, at Gandhidham. 
Bhai Pratap floated a joint stodt company and 
named it Sindhu Re-s^ement Corporation 
(S.R.C) with Rs. 2.S crores as authorised capital, 
with 25,000 shares, each of value Rs. 1,000. Acharya 
J. B. Kripalani and Bhai Pratap, became the 
Chairman and the Managing Oiiw^r respectively, 
of this new company. Mahaiao (d* Kachch, 
visualising the future prosperity of Kachch, through 
this project, gave a liberal donation of 15,000 acres of 
land to the S.R.C Bhai Pratap's conception for 
S.RC. Ltd. was that it should not become a profit 
making body, and that it should not come under 
direct control of any individual, including himself. 
Keeping this objective in view, he introduced a 
clause in Memorandum of Assodation that no 
person would be entitled to purchase or hold more 
than 25 shares of the Company. He also got a 
resolution passed to the effect that dividend of the 
Company shall not exceed six percent 

In a short time, where there was a barren desert, 
infested with scorpions and snakes, a modem 
township with all the facilities of a mode/n city (tap 
water, underground drainage, asphalted roads, 
dubs, cinema houses, schools, a mt^ sea port, a 
railway junction station, an aerodrome etc.) 
comb^ed with advuitages of a rural area (spacious 
courtyards irthouses, greenery, vast playgrounds, all 
kinds of artistic mandirs, parks etc.) sprang up. The 
planning of this township is ultra modem. However, 
the houses built here, though comfortable, lack 
lustre uid grandeur, as they are buih by rdbg^, 
who have exerdsed strict economy in construction 
worL 

Bhai Pratap had maity fHeruls and admirers 
induding topmost leaders of Inctia, like Jawafaarlai 
Nehru, and Sardar Patd, but at thesame time he had 


created a number of enemies aLso, who could not get 
special favours from this hon»t, straightforward and 
dedicated soul. In 1957, he was involved in a criminal 
case regarding unauthorised sale of some materials, 
which were imported for use in S.R.C. In about 1960, 
Bhai Pratap was sentenced to tWe years’ imprison¬ 
ment. He remained either on parole or in a jail 
hospital, as he had now become a heart patient Later 
on, he was pardoned by the Government and 
released in 1963. As a result of this free pardon, he 
was cleared from infamy and consequences of the 
offence. It was a day of great jubilation for entire 
Gandhidham, when Bhai came to the township. He 
was accorded a hero's welcome. Bhai continued to 
serve the interests of S.RC. Ltd. and Gandhidham 
township, but he was no more his old self. He 
breathed his last on 30 August, 1967 in a London 
hospital leaving behind wife and four married 
daughters. His body was flown to Gandhidham, his 
Kama hhoomi where it received a tearful fareweU 
from the entire township and dl the diginitaries of 
Kachch. His body was cremated in the heart of 
Adipur township (a sector of Gandhidham) where an 
artistic Samadhi (memorial) has been built in his 
memory. 

Bhai Pratap Dialdas (in Sindhi), published by Bhai 
Ptatap Memorial Committee, Adipur (Kutchj; Some 
issues (tf Dhani Mata, Sindhi fortnightly, and daily 
newspapers: also matter collected from relatives and 
friends. 

H. G. Daryani 


DlGVUAl NATH, MAHANT (1894-1969) 


DigvQai Nath was born at Udaipur (Mewar) in 
1894 in a Silvia family. His parents died of cholera 
shortly after his birth. His uncle wanted to get rid of 
the ci:^ in order to grab his share of property, He, 
ther^ore, dedicated the hoy, then Ofiiy four years 
old, to Phool Nath of of the Gorakshnath cult on the 
pretext of fulfilment of a family vow. The boy known 
as Rana Nanhu Singh was taken to Gorakhpur where 
he was brought up on behalf of the Gorakshnath 
temple. Nanhu S^gh had the benefit of dd^stani 
tou^ witii and guidance of the fiimous yogi 
Qambhiranath in the formative stage of his career. 

Nanhu Singh was studying in the local St 
Andrew’s (College, when the Khilafat and Non- 
Coopeimion Movement was started by Gandhi in 
1920. Nanhu Sin^ left the college and joined the 
movement He was an active Congress volunteer in 
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the mass demonstration and procession at Chaura, 
the events, connected with which, resulted in the 
famous violence at the Police Station early in 
February 1922. This event led to the immediate 
suspension of the movement by Gandhi. Nanhu 
Singhwas arrested on the suspicion of having been a 
participant in the violence. He was, however, set free 
for ta^ of identification. In 1928, Nanhu Singh 
oig^ized boycott and demonstration at Gorakhpur 
against the Simon Commission. In 1931 he voiced 
opposition to Gandhi's programme of boycotting 
the census operation. He opposed the Communal 
Award of 1932. 

Nanhu Singh was formally initiated in the 
Gorakshnath Sampradaya on IS August, 1933 with 
the baptised name of Digvijai Nath. On IS August, 
193S Digvyai Nath was elevated to the gaddi of 
Mahant (i.e., the chief priest) of the Gorakshnath 
temple. The economy of the temple was shattered 
owing to a decade-long litigation besides 
mismanagement. Oigvyai Nath set himself forthwith 
to the task of rebuilding and expansion of the temple. 
He also undertook educational and cultural projects 
under the auspjce> of the temple. By his 
ceaseless efforts Gorakshnath temple soon became a 
pilgrim-tourist spot of all India fame. 

Digvijai Nath remained active in politics to the end 
of his liib. He was in the Congress till 1934 when he 
left the organization because he felt dissatisfied with 
its policy of what he considered to be appeasement of 
Muslim communalism. The years 1938-39, were bad 
for Gorakhpur owing to communal tension. 
Digivyai Na^ came under the influence of V. D. 
Savarkar and Bhai Parmanand during this period 
and joined the Hindu Mahasabha. Among other 
things, Digvijai Nath successfully tried to stop 
animal-sacrifices and cow-slaughter at Gorakhpur 
during the initial years of his association with the 
Hindu Mahasabha. In 1939, Digvijai Nath organized 
Akhil Bharat Varshiya Avadhoot Vesh Berah F^th 
Yogi Mahasabha and was its President for many 
years. Through this organization he tried to inspire 
and induce the Hindu sadhus to dispel inactivity and 
aloofness and take active part in Hindu sodal reform. 
When the war broke out in 1939, Gigvijai Nath 
encouraged the Hindus to join army in Unger 
number as a counterpoise to the Muslim League’s 
policy of filling the Indian army with Muslims. 
Digvijai Nath opposed the C. Riyagopalachari 
fbimula of conciliation with the British and 
cooperation in their war eljorts in 1940. In 1942 he 
voiced opposition to the Cripps Mission proposals. 
He was a well-known supporter of the Quit India 
Movement in 1942 so much so that he was suspected 


by the Government of being in rapport with the 
Japanese and the Germans. He was under warrant of 
arrest. The warrant however, could not be put into 
elfect for lack of concrete evidence. 

In July 1947 Digvijai Nath was arrested for leading 
a Direct Action Programme, for fulfilment of Hindu 
Mahasabha's ten oemands for the Hindus, against 
the U.P. Gwemment In 1948, he was suspected of 
complicity in the Gandhi murder mainly because all 
the named conspirators in the case, except one, were 
either members of tlw Hindu Mahasabha or the 
R.S.S. He was imprisoned for rune months. But im 
case could be made out against him. in this 
connection he won a defamation case of one lakh 
rupees against Navjivan, a Hindi daily of Lucknow. 
He later pardoned the daily after it otfered a written 
apology. 

In the post-independence period, Digvgai Nath 
emerged as an aggressive Hindu nationalist leader. 
He actively supported the restoration of the birth 
place of Lord Rama in Ayodhya and vehemently 
advocated the protectionof cows. He raised the voice 
against the providons of the Hindu Code Bill, Hindu 
Divorce Bill and Hindu Succession Bill as he 
considered that these were against the traditional 
values of the Hindu society. Digvyai Nath believed in 
the sanctity of undivided Hindu nationhood and 
consistently opposed what he considered flssiparous 
demands such as the demand for a separate Par\jabi 
State. He raised strong voice against the Nehru- 
Liaquat All Pact as he considered it to be iiyurious to 
the interests of the Hindus. He pleaded support to 
the liberation movement in the Portuguese colonies 
in India. 

In 1961, Digvijai Nath organized the All India 
Hindu Sammelan as opposed to a newly emerging 
All India Muslim Communal Organizatioa Having 
already been Treasurer and General Secretary, 
Digvijai Nath presided over the annual session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha at Gwalior in 1961.Heor^ized 
World Hindu Religious Congress in 1961, which was 
attended by delegates from ctifTerent countries. It was 
addressed by S. Radhakrishnan and wps attended by 
three Jagatguru Shankaracharyas. He was elected a 
membeV of the Lok Sabha in the getteral elections of 
1967 as a Hindu Mahasabha candidate frrnn the 
Gorakhpur Parliamentary constitueru^. He 
breathed his last on 28 September, 1969. 

Besides being ttie Chief Priest of Gorakshnath 
Temple and a Hindu nationalist leader and 
politician, Digvijai Nath was an acUve educationist 
He established a number of educational institutkms 
in the Gorakhpur town and the district He was a 
founder-member of Gorakhpur Universiiy and took 
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active interest in its afl'airs. Digv||ai Nath had formal 
education uplo intermediate only but he had read 
widely. He wrote a number of religious tracts mostly 
related to the Gorakshnath cult and the Hindu 
religion. His discourses on Hindu spiritual culture 
have also been published. 

Lok Sabha Who 's Who, 1967 and 1968; Times qf 
India Directoiy, 1968; Northern India Patrika, 
Allahabad, SO September, 1969; Aq/ (Hindi), 
Varanasi, SO September 1969; Bharat, (Hindi), 
Allahabad, SO Septmiber 1969; Hindi Dainik, (Hindi) 
Gorakhpur, SO September 1969; Veer Adult, (Hindi), 
New Delhi, SO September 1969; Proceedings qf the 
Executive Council, Gorakhpur University upto 1969; 
Mahant DigvOai Nath Smriti Granth, (Hindi); Mahant 
Digvdai Nath Trust; Gordahnath Mandir, 
Gorakhpur, 1972; Personal Interview with Mahant 
Avetfya Nath on I September I98S, at Gorakhpur; 
Personal Interview with Dr. Bholendra Singh on 29 
September I98S at Meerut. 

Girua Shankar 


OlGVlJAYSiNHJl, H. H. 

JAMSAHEB OF JAMNAGAR (1895-1966) 

Jamsaheb Digvgaysinhji was bom at Sadodar, 
forty miles south of Jamnagar, on 18 September, 
1895. His father Juwansinltii was the brother of 
H. H. Maharaja Raiyitsinlxii of Jamnagar. The young 
Oigvgaysinltii, along with his brothers Pratapsini\ji, 
Himmatsint^i and Duleepsinhji, was sent to the 
Rgjkumar College, RR^kot where he started his 
schooling. In 1910, he left for England where he 
joined Malvern Public School. He showed his ability 
and efficiency in class-room as well as* on the play¬ 
ground. Impressed by his abilities his House Master 
appointed him a House Prefect It was the first of 
many well-earned promotions in a life of leadership 
in many spheres of activity. He excelled in sports and 
games aiso. He won the Public Schools Badminton 
Doubles and Amateur Chaippionship along with his 
brother, Himmatsinttji. He proved his excellence in 
Tennis and Cricket also. Alter completing his school 
education, he joined Lemdon University to study 
Economics, the subject of his interest 

He had a desire to build tip his career in Indim 
CivU Service. %it the event of the beginning of the 
First Worhl War chm^d the course of his Ide. He 
volunteered for military service and due to his 
trainiim in the Officer’s Training Corps, he was 
commissioned into the Army. He was admitted to 
NafHer’s Rifles, the 5th battalion of the Rajputana 
Riiim. He showed hb abilities on the batde-fields of 


Egypt and the Persian Gulf. From Middle East Front 
he was sent to India on active service in the North 
West Frontier. As a mark of confidence and respect, 
the Rajputana Rifles had later appointed him as its 
Colonel-in-Chief. His earnest desire was to 
command the batuilion but this distinction was 
bestowed upon his famous* cousin. General 
Rajendrasinhii, who was appointed as the 
Commander-In-Chief of the army of independent 
India. 

Oigvyaysinhji wanted to build his career in Indian 
Army but he had to give it up, because he was asked 
by his uncle H. H. Rai\jitsinhji to become the 
Commander of the Nawanagar (Jamnagar) State 
Infantry. H. H. Maharaja Raiditsinhji had no issue 
but had ten nephews of whom he had selected 
Digvyaysintpi as his successor. On 2 April, 1933, 
Raipitsinhii died and Digvijaysintyi was enthroned 
as the Maharaja of Nawanagar. 

In 1935, MaharRja Digvijaysinhji married 
Mahanukumari Gulabkunverba, the daughter of the 
ruler of Sirohi. It was a marriage of their own choice. 
Maharanisahebba Gulabkunverba gave birth to a 
son and heir, Shatrushalyasinhji and three 
daughters, Harshadkunverba, Mukundkunverba 
and Himanshukunverba. 

H. H. Digvdaysinldi administered his state very 
eflTiciently. He was a capable and resourceful ruler 
and was held in affectionate esteem by his people. He 
shared their joys and sorrows, in times of flunine, he 
tried his best to ensure the well-being of his people. 
He had taken many steps for the development of 
agriculture, irrigation, trade, commerce, industry, 
ports, communication, education etc. in his state. He 
had a profound knowledge not only of his state but 
also of the countryside of Saurashtra. 

He was a lover of flowers and animals also. He 
liked roses the most and particularly the Persian 
roses. He was not simply a lover of games but also a 
champion of Badminton and Cricket He was a very 
good shot also, and he had won many prizes and 
trophies. To encourage physical training and to 
foster sportsmanship amongst the students he had 
started Raiyi Cricket Cup Tournament in 1939-40. 

His outstshding . administrative and diplomatic 
qualities were soon recognized by his fellow Rulers 
Iroth in Saurashtra (Kathiawad) and throughout the 
country. He was elected as the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes in 1937 which he served tin 
1944. In this position he rendered great services to 
his fellow princes and his country. Duruig his re^n, 
as a result of the Attachment Scheme of 
Government of India of 1943, Khirsara State, 
Talukas of Jalia-Oevani, Kutliaria, Gavridad, Rat, 
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Vasavad, Lodhika, Gadhka, Anandpur and Virpur 
were attach^ to his Slate. 

VWih the advent of the Second World War. 
Government of India associated him with military 
affairs and he was appointed to tour the Middle East 
and visit the Armed Forces there. His visit boosted 
the morale of the Indian Army units there. He had a 
special love for his old Battalion-Napier Kiilcs of 
RitipuU^ Rifles which he had joined at the time of 
the First World War. He sou^t out the Napier's 
Rifles in the midst of operations in the Western 
Desert at enormous personal risk. For the maximum 
utilization of his abilities in the conduct of the war 
efforts at the highest level, he was appointed a 
Member of the Imperial War Cabinet and the Pacific 
War Council in 1942. As Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes he had met Sir Strafford Cripps on 2 April, 
1942 and raised several points for eluci^tion. On 2S 
April, 1942, he was promoted to the honorary rank of 
Colonel by His Imperial Miuesty the King Emperor. 

At the end of the Second World War, he met the 
Cabinet Mission on behalf of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes. When the 
British Government decided to recognise India’s 
claim to Independence the Rulers of Indian States 
and their advisers for some time thought in terms of 
regional federation of States. Jamsaheb 
Oigvgaysinhji and the ruler of Ohrangadhra took 
considerable interest in the formation of a Union of 
the Kathiwar States. It was opposed by the Congress 
and Gandhiil Sardar Patel’s masterly handling of the 
Indian Princes worked wonders and Jamsaheb also 
conceded to Sardar Patel’s appeal for the int^ration 
of the States. Jamsaheb proved a tower of strength to 
the Ministry of States. He took an active part in the 
int^ration of the Princely States of KaUiiawar. As 
poirited out by SAri V. P. Menon ’‘But for the 
enlightened lead given by Jamsaheb in signing the 
Covenant, after persuading his senior and junior 
rulers of Kathiawar, the Saurashtra Union would 
never have been formed so soon and speedily as it 
wa.s". His most important contribution was the 
formation of the United State Saurashtra in 1948 
of which he was the Rigpramukh tin its merger into 
bilingual Bombay State. The Oovemment ^ India 
honoured his patriotic services by appointing him a 
Lt Gentnal. Previously the British Gwemmem had 
also honoured his services by bestowing upon him 
the titles of G.CS.L and G.CLE The presence Tf 
Indian Army, Air Force and Navy at his ogrital, 
Janmagar to^y owes much to Im encouiagnnent 

Rcgardi^ the probtenoftiie merger of Jiinagadh, 
he had supported the stand of the people of 
Junagadh, ^urashtra and the Govemrmmt of India. 


' He had assured his support to Shri Shamaldas 
Gandhi, the President of the Anti Hakoomat 
(Parallel Government) of Junagadh. Aftw the 
surrender of Junagadh Stale to the Government of 
India, when Sardar Patel decided to reconstruct the 
famous temple of Saurashtra by puWic funds, 
Jamsaheb was the first to donate rupees one lakh for 
this purpose. Afterwards, as the President of the 
Somnath Trust, he strove for the fulfilmeitt of this 
great ideal, i^idsi his many responsibilities he 
made a memorable contribution towards the 
preservation of the country's great oiltural and' 
religious heritage. 

He took keen interest in educational development 
also. Among the institutions which were beiiefittod 
by his liberality and support are the Maharani 
Gulabkunverba Ayurvedic Institute, Jamnagar, of 
which he was Patron and Chairman and the 
Rajkumar College. Rajkot. He had joined the 
Council of the Rajkumar College in 1933 and in 1938 
he was appointed the Chairman of the Committee to 
formulate proposal for the reorganisation of the 
College. In 1939, he was elected President of the 
Council. Thus he was the first Indian to preside over 
it. He was also first appointed a Trustee of it in 1944. 

He rendered distinguished services to 
independent India as a representative at the United 
Nations attending sessions both in Paris and New 
York. During the meetings and off stage discussions 
as the Chairman of three of the Committees of the 
United Nations, he had used incisive intellect to 
the great bendfit of his countty. He was elected 
Chairman of the Administrative Tribunal, 
Budgetary Committee and Korean Rdtabilitalkm 
Committee of the United Nations. 

He died on 3 February, 1966 and his son 
Shatrushalyasinltji succeeded him. 

Endeavour, Memorial Issue, Rrykumar College, 
Rqfkot, 1966; F.A.M., Webster, Our Great Public 
Schools, (Their Traditions. Customs and Games), 
London, 1937; Roland Wild, biog^hy Of 
Rarditsinlgi, London, 1934; Kavi Mavdtu^i Ratnu, 
Jaduvansh Prakash Ane Jamnagar No hihas (in 
Gujarati), Kalawad, 1934; Administrativf keports qf 
the State of Nawanagar qf the years 1933 to 1943; 
Jamnagar District Gazette^GomttmmttqfGuiarm, 
Ahmedabad, 1970. 

S. V. JANI 

DINKEB, RAMOUAU SINGH 
-See under Smgh, Ramdliari (Dinker) 

DIKSHIT, UMA SHANKER <1901- ) 

Shri Uma Shanker Dikshit, the son of Late Sri 
Ram Swarup Dikshit was bom on 12 Januaiy, 1901 
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in a village called Ugoo, Shakurubad, district Unnao 
(U.P.). He belongs to the Kanyakubja Brahmin caste 
and his family was that of a lower middle class. He 
studied in a government school and Christ Church 
College, Kanpur. In B.A. 1st year he attended classes 
for a lew months only and studied Sanskrit classes 
under the guidance oi a private tutor. During the 
years of his education. Headmaster Simpson, 
Sanskrit teacher Pandit Bharga Dutt Bajpai and in 
the college Principal Douglas and Professor 
Ormcrode were hi.s friends, philosophers and guides. 
When Professor Ormerode failed to persuade him to 
refrain from ‘non-cooperation', he made him 
promise to continue the education with the help of 
books. During several imprisonments, he studied 
Economics, Urdu, Physiology, Hindi and Sanskrit 
literature and, of course. Philosophy, both Western 
and Indian, in addition to Eurdpean and World 
History. He came at an early age under the influence 
of Swami Vivekananda, Swami Ram Teerth and 
niak's iina-Rahasya ., His character was moulded 
and further shaped by Mahatma Gandhi's 
courageous and selfless leadership and his weekly 
Journal Young India (later called Harlan). Every 
issue of this mi|gazine was read by him till the 
Mahatma's assassination. He is a habitual wearer of 
Khadi. He has practised nature cure and yogic 
exercises. 

At the age of fifteen Shri Uma Shanker Dikshit 
was married in May 1916 to Shivpyari Misra who was 
only nine years old. She was a simple pious lady who 
died on 23 July, 1981. 

The. years 1920-23, the period of Non- 
Cooperation Movement created a revolutionary 
impact on his mind and committed him to a serious, 
dedicated life of patriotic service to the country; as 
that movement of an open mass opposition to the 
British government created an atmosphere in which 
the people shed their fear of a powerful foreign 
empire led by the awesome representatives of a 
‘Superior White race'. After he nqn-cooperated 
from his college a few months later in B.A 1st year 
class, he associated with Late Ganesh Shanker 
Vidyarthi, Dr. Murati Lai (M.P,), Dr. Jawahur Lai, 
M.L.A and Deputy Minister in U.P. Shortly 
afterwards, he came in close contact with late Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, fhe 
contact with the latter continued right till his demise 
in 1964. Between 1930 and 1950 he had frequent 
meetings and consultations with Sardar Patel and 
other leading Congress-men of Bombay including K. 
M. Munshi, K. F. Nariman, Bhulabhai Desai, S. K. 
Paul, Achut Patwardhan, Minoo Masani, Moruiji 
Desai, Shanker Rao Dev etc. 


He met Mahatma Gandhi first in August 1921 at 
Kanpur and presented, as the General Secretary of 
the City Congress Committee, an address ol 
welcome at a huge mass meeting at Phool Bagh 
Maidan. He had the same privilege later on at 
Bombay and Wardha (Scyagram) on a few 
occasions. 

The regions which have been the fields of his 
private and public life are Kanpur (1906 to 1925), 
Bombay (1925 to 1948), Delhi (1948 to 1952), again 
Bombay (1952 to 1954), Delhi and Lucknow (1954 
to 1975), Bangalore, Karnataka (1976 to 1977) and 
since then Lucknow and Delhi. Twice he went out of 
the country in his capacity as Health Minister of 
India, first, when he attended W.H.O. Conference at 
Geneva (Switzerland) for two days and spent one 
day in Paris on the return journey; second, when he 
represented India at Asia Population Control 
Conference in Tokyo and made a very elTective 
speech there. He presided over the second day's 
forenoon session and his remarks had gmat impact 
on the representatives of U.S.A, France and U.K. 

Shri Uma Shanker Dikshit lefi his studies, took 
active part in the freedom movement and non¬ 
cooperation. He was a journalist and Secretary, 
Kanpur City Congress Committee. He was also a 
member of U.P.P.C.C. from 1920 to 1925. While 
participating in Non-Cooperation Movement he 
served imprisonment from December 1921 to 
March 1923. At the instance of his friend, late Keshav 
Dev Malaviya. he joined a small secret group 
to explore the practicability and effectiveness of 
setting up a revolutionary organisation in 1923. The 
office of the Swadeshi Stores Company was used as a 
medium of secret communication. But after their 
meeting in Allahabad with Sachin Sanyal of Banaras 
Conspiracy case, they were so disappointed that they 
gave up the project He occasionally helped the 
Puqjab revolutionary group while in Bombay, 
respecting such groups as parallel force operating 
against the ,foreijpi gqvemment without his 
commitment to their ideology. A similar, but for a 
time closer, association developed between certain 
leading members such as P.C Joshi, Gangadhar 
Adhikary and one or two others of the Communist 
Party of India. While in Bijpur jail, he studied Mantist 
and communist literature as there was, during the 
middle years of thirties, feeling of disappointment 
and despondency coming over the thinking and 
earnest-minded Congress men, especially the 
yoiinuci section Hus sprouted trom the seeds that 

somehow foui/d place in their minds, towards the 
later months of the Satyagrah ciunpaign of 1932, as it 
began to slide down towards a natural end under the 
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rctgnllc^s pressure ot rcprc%Mvc mousures Uiken by 
Uk Government u strong trend developed in the 
Congress circles in many part\ ol India tor seeking, 
other revolutionary methods, including the paths ot 
Marxism or Communism. In any case, he was one of 
those who I'elt a disillusionment creeping into then 
minds and thought that they should not hesitate to 
take as a last resort a dilVerent path i'or the tnumph of 
the national struggle, the achievement of 
Independence. He and others entertaining or toying 
with these thoughts were drawn back to the 
Gandhian method of non>violent revolution when 
the individual Satyagraha was first started by 
Mahatma Gandhi and lafer his Quit India call of 
1942 which led to the end of the British rule in India. 
He was elected as President of Uttar Bhartiya Sabha 
and Hindi Bhashi Sammelan and worked from 192S> 
1930. He was the Treasurer of Bombay P.C.C, 1930, 
conducted Satyagraha movement in Bombay from 
May to December 1930, was awarded ten months’ 
imprisonment in December 1930 and was released 
under Gandhi-1 rwin Pact. His conduct of the 
Satyagraha movement in Bombay in 1930 gave him 
a popular and respectedposition among its notable 
citizens. He conducted underground movement 
from January to May 1932; was awarded fifteen 
months'rigorous imprisonment in 1932-33. He 
promoted and conducted educational and cultural 
organisations for Hindi speaking population. For a 
short-time he was associated with Hindi Daily Praiap 
published from Kanpur under the celebrated 
editiorship of ‘’Amar-Shahid" Ganesh Shanker 
Vidyarthi, to which he contributed articles on ‘non- 
co-operation in other lands'. At Bombay he was 
connected with the owner and editors, S. Sadanand 
apd K. Srjnivasan of the Free f^ess Journal, the most 
outspoken English daily supporting the Congress 
movement of Satyagraha during 1930-1934 as well 
as Quit India Campaign of 194045. From March 
1957 to Apnl 1971 he was managing director of the 
Associated Journals which published three daily 
newspapers-Na//o/ia/ of whose management 
Board Sri Jawaharlal Nehru was Chairman for 
s 'verat years, Hindi Daily Navjivan and Urdu Daily 
‘Qaumi Awaz'. He was Honorary Secretary of 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Bombay, 193441. He 
joined 'Quit India Movement' in 1942 and was 
detained till 1944. He was the custodian of Evacuee 
Property, New Delhi from 1948 to 1952. He worked 
as Honorary Advisor, National Small Industries 
Corporation. 

He was Director of P.T.I. from 29 September, 
1965 and was elected its Chairman on 27 June, 1967 
for one year, Indian National Press from May 19, 


1%7, Export Credit and Guarantee Coiporation 
Ltd. from 16 October, 1967. He was elected member, 
Central Taxes Advisory Committee on 6 October, 
1967, and of Executive Committee, Indian and 
Eastern Newspapers Society on 7 August, 1964. 

Suirting as General Secretary of Kanpur Cbngress 
Committee he has been continually associated with 
the Congress organisation from 1920 for over sixty 
years. He was election agent of Pandit Nehru during 
the 1957 and 1962 general elections. Later on from 
1969 to 1970 he was member of the Congress 
Working Committee and Treasurer of the Congress 
and elected as member of All India Congress 
Committee and continued as its member until he 
resigned early in January 1976 before he was 
appointed by the President of India as Governor of 
Karnataka. From 1971 to 1975 he was a member of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board. 

He was elected a memoer of Parliament (R^yya 
Sabha) from Uttar Pradesh in 1961 and continued as 
its member till January 1976. He was leader of the 
House in R^jya Sabha for five years. He joined the 
Council of Ministers of the Government of India as 
Minister of Works, Housing and Urban 
Development since 2 May, 1971 and soon afterwards 
took over the additional portfolio of Health and 
Family Planning from 17 May, 1971 onwards. Two 
years later he became the Home-Minister of India 
and held that olTice during the years 1973 and 1974. 
In the fifth year, for the miyor part, he was Minister 
for Transport and Shipping. He resigned from 
Congress Bodies early in 1976 when he was 
appointed as Governor of Karnataka. When he 
resigned from that position three months after the 
Janata Pany took over the administration of the 
country in 1977, he again joined the Congress 
organisation. At the second split in the Congress, he 
supported Shrimati Indira Gandhi. He is a 
permanent invitee to the A.I.C.C. and the Central 
Working Committee of the Congress. 

He remained a Trustee and Honorary Secretary of 
the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital at Allahabad 
from 193940 till 1970 and continued as a trustee and 
member of its managing committee. 

A liberal Hindu by faith Shri Uma Shanker Dikshit 
lives simply and unostentatiously. A follower of 
Vivekananda and Swami Daya Nand and a staunch 
believer in Gita’s message of "Niskama Karma", he 
is a supporter of the national need for reforms like 
removal of untouchability and Purdah System, ban 
on child^narriages, approval of widow-remarriiyje, 
female education and adult-literacy etc. At the same 
time he presses for the teaching of nationalism in 
schools and in colleges and also favours ’basic 
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education'. He wants democracy “with responsible 
citizens, united and steadfasL India may still attain its 
gr^t destiny and realise her mission of establishing 
human brotherhood, universal amity and peace, 
freedom from wanr. He has been a consistent 
opponent of r^onalism, provincialism, parochia¬ 
lism and linguistic chauvinism. Although he was the 
General-Secretary of Hindustani Prachar Sabha at 
Bombay for several years and also organised the 
Hindi-speaking residents for improving their 
economic, cultural and even political status yet he 
has not supported the overzealous enthusiasts ot the 
propagation of Hindi in the non-Hindi States. He 
considers it legitimate and even necessary that the 
people in various states should possess state 
patriotism and promote the distinctive features of 
their language, art and culture. For achievements of 
a self-reliant and prosperity-oriented economy India 
needed and still needs a composite economic system 
in which heavy, medium and small industries, 
cottage and vill^e industries are all helped tjj grow 
and function in an inter-connected and integrated 
pattern. The immediate need is to accelerate the rate 
of development of employment oriented industries 
and commerce. 

As a man of action, his approach to social, 
economic and political questions displays a basic 
consistency and dedication. His disappointment 
with the present national politics, compounded by 
ill-health, has impelled him to seek a semi- 
retirement from active public life. But call for 
duty, being overwhelming in him. Dikshi^ji 
responded to it by accepting the position of Rajyapal 
of West Bengal. 

Personal Interview with Shri Uma Shanker Dikshit, 
Rqiya Sabha Who’s Who 1961-1970.1972: Times of 
India Directory and Year Book 1974-75. 

SUSHILA TYAGJ 

DIVETIA, H. V. 

-Sec under H. V. Divetia 

DONGERKERY, S. R. (1898-1976) 

Bom on 25 February 1898, son of a retired Indian 
Princely State Railway-Manager, the late S. R. 
Doi^rke^ B.A., (Hons.) LL.B., had a uniformly 
brUllMt academie career right from his sdiool days, 
winning merit scholarships, prizes and the coveted 
Kinlock Forbes and E^var gold medals in Roman 
Law and Jurisprudence in the Umversity. He was a 
Oidtehina Fdlow in the Elphinstone CoUege and was 
assigned Uteching work in Rench as the best French 
student his Professor ^ seen during his service. 


English and French literature were his subjects for 
graduation. His school educaUon was in tlte Sl 
X aviers' High School where his name adorns, 
among other disUnguished men, the panel of the 
Roll of Honour. Later, when he was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor his College Principal who had earlier 
mentioned him in the Ontenary Souvenir Volume 
on hearing the news, addressed him as his “Fellow 
Student”. 

He was tipped for the Indian Civil Service 
nomination but missed it narrowly to make way for 
an Ex-Serviceman's brother greatly to his own 
advantage. He thereafter took to Law and practised 
as an Attorney-at-Law and Advocate for seven years 
in the Bombay High Court. Since his school and 
college days he was known as a writer, having edited 
and written articles and books from time to time. 
Impressed as he was by a High Court Judge, Justice 
Mirza Ali Akbar Khan, he was persuaded to join 
University service, which he did reluctantly. Since he 
touched nothing that he did not adorn, here also he 
made his mark as an eminent educationist and 
administrator and won high honours. His university 
career was marked in Bombay by the establishment 
of the Department of Chemical Technology, an 
almost fool-proof examination system, a 
sympathetic 'attitude both towards teachers and 
students, culminating in the Centenary Celebrations 
when the social side of the University was developed 
by the laying of the foundation stone of the Club 
House, Hostel and Sports ground. As an ardent 
supporter of university autonomy and academic 
excellence he fought tooth and nail for then 
preservation. Before he finished his term, after 
serving the Bombay University first as Registrar and 
then as its first Rector he was appointed the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the Marathwada University to put a 
new University on its feet in a developing region of 
Maharashtra. Here also during his two tenures of 
oHice, as the Chief Architect of the University he 
placed it on a sound (poting, bringing new life to the 
region. 

He carried out his own progressive measures here, 
first and foremost, by making the service ot teachers 
secure and ensuring belter grades for them. He 
introduced a system of grants to Research workers in 
the Medical Colleges, matching grants to teachers for 
books and the expansion of University Oepimment 
of Education for the special needs of the region like 
Departments of Marathi, English, Hstory, Physics 
in addition to those in several other spheres. 

He was a delegate from the Bombay Umversity to 
the first Conference (1950) held at Nice (France) for 
the formation of the International Universities 
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Association. The British delegation proposed his 
name for the Quiimanship of its Constitution 
Committee and he was eleaed its Vice-President for 
a period of five years. He was a delate to the 
Commonwealth Universities Congress at 
Cambridge (1953) and a year later to the Columbia 
bHxntennial in the U.S.A., and internationally 
acdatmed as an auttority on University educatioa 

He was awvded the Imperial Relations Trust 
Award, which he made use of for a Study of 
University administration in Great Britain. The 
French Government also gave him an award in I^ris. 
Here in India, he was awarded the much coveted Dr. 
Dadabhai Naorcyi Award for distinguished work in 
University Education. 

He chaired the Commission known as the 
Dongerkery Commission for the amendment of Uie 
Gitarat University Act, the U.G.C Committee on 
Examination Reform and the Bombay University 
Committee for the Medium of Instruction in 
College, besides being a Member of various other 
Commissions, and Committees. 

He was Editor of the Bombeo/ Law Journal, and 
Faiz Tyabji’s Mohamedan Law. He wrote a 
monc^ph on the Law of Cutchi Memons and 
Commentaries on the Sale of Goods Act and the 
Indian Paimership Act as a lawyer. 

On UniversiQr location he was an authority and 
published a number of books among which the 
following deserve mention. Unh/ersiiy Education; 
Around the British Universities: Autonorny for 
Universities; Ivory Tower (poems^; Memories cfTwo 
Universities; History of a hundred ^rs of the 
Bombay University: University Educuiton in India 
(Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji award Book).. He also 
contributed regularly to the Commonwealth Year 
book. All his works and writings are in the possession 
of the Marathwada University Library as the S.R 
Doi^ericety Collection which includes his notes, 
fdes, MSS. 

Known for his intq{rity, honesty and great 
administrative qualities, he wasa very popular figure 
in University drdes both in ligand abroad. Jovial 
in temperament wd with a keen sense of humour he 
could put a.teq^ meeting right with a casual 
humcmus'remtfk. His regime was thus marked as 
an oiitstuiding .one both in Bombay and 
Marathwada. Yl^th his legal acumen he wouldalways 
stretch a point in empathy towards all those who 
had occasion to go in problems. Even though it is 
quai^ di a ceidury smee he retired form active 
service he is remonbered and talked of as an* 
instituUoa 


He married Kamala, graiidcbiughter of an eminent 
lawyer, Shiva Rao Arur Dharwar. His domestic life 
was extremely happy with a talented wile, also a 
writer and artist, to help him curry out his onerous 
duties. His dedication in a single sentence in his 
monumental work sums up his sentiments and 
regard for her fully “To Kamala, Companion in My 
Life and Work”. He is survived by her and an 
adopted son, Soora). 

Dongerkery S. R., Memories of Two Universities, P. 
Manaktala and Sons, Ltd. Bombay: DongerktfyS. R., 
University Education in India, P. C. Manaktala and 
Sons Ltd., Bombay; Dongerkery S. R.. History cj the 
University qf Bombay, University of Bombay; 
Dongerkery, Kamala S. (an autobtography). On the 
Wngs qf Time, Bharattya Vidya Bhavan, Bombqy: 
Personal Knowledge and Records with the 
Marathwada University, Aurangabad. 

Kamala Dongerkery 


DOURESSAMY, ANSARl, P. (1906- ) 

Douressamy was bom in Pondicherry town on 22 
July, 1906. He belonged to a middle class family, 
known as die 'priestty household'. Periaaami 
Nakher, an accountant in a shop, was his fiither; 
Dhanabhagyam Ammal was his mother. Periasami 
Naicker's ambition was to see his son becoming an 
eminent lawyer. Qf course, Douressamy did not 
oblige his father in that respect, but lose later on 
as a respectable law-maker. 

Douressamy had his school education at Petit 
Seminaire, Pondicherry (1912-22). Then he 
continued his studies at College Colonial, 
Pondicherry (1922-25). For some time he learnt 
Tamil un^r Thiruppulisami Aiya. Thiruppulisami 
Aiya, a Sattada Sri Vaishnava, wasa profound Tamil 
scholar of those days in Pondicherry. He was 
conducting a Tamil s^ool privately. He had taught 
Bharatidasan too. The aunlessly drifting 
l^uressamy turned a comer when one Palani 
Chettiar introduced him to nationalist Tamil 
magazines like Sudantira Sangu. Since then 
Douressamy’s mind was thrown open to Gandhkn 
principles which he follows scrupulously and 
tenaciously to this day. Bhagat Singh’s heroic act of 
hurling a bomb in the Farl^ent (1929) animated 
Douressamy so mi^ that he plui^ed into politics. 
He picked contact with all the veteran nattonal 
leaders. He took a definite anti-Communtst stanc •. 

Mahatma Gandhi's grand ideal of Hindu-Muslnn 
unity was nearest to Douressamy's heart let 
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popularise it he opened a vegetarian hotel (1940) 
with a Muslim name and Brahmin cooks. That was 
the celebrated 'Ansari Hotel’. (Named so, after Or. 
Ansari, the President of the Madras C!ongress- 
1926). That hotel was open to all, irrespective of class 
or creed. Oouressamy could manage to run that 
hotel for thirteen years. He could never forget the 
storming of that hotel on 27 February, 1947 by the 
Communists. Whether Douressamy's attempt 
served the great expectations of the mentioned ideal 
or not is a moot point But the sincerity behind it is 
ineffable and inimitable. Fhrther, that bestowed on 
Douressamy the title ’Ansari’, which has stuck as a 
permanent prefix to his name. In Pondicherry, he is 
equally well-known as ’Ansari’. 

Hie French India Congress appeared in 
Pondicherry in 1944. £>oure$samy was its General 
Secretary for a decade. During that period his selfless 
endeavours in the liberation of Pondicherry from 
foreign rule are praiseworthy. He organized and 
participated in agitations, processions, hartals. In 
195S, Douressamy was defeated in the elections held 
for the- Pondicherry legislature. Subsequently he 
resigned the party post and primary membership 
(1955). However it is highly creditable for 
Douressamy that he did not stoop to seek a berth in 
4ny other political party. In fact he continued to 
uphold and bolster up the Gandhian principles. 

Douressamy joined the ’Congress-0’ in 1969. He 
contested the elections to the Pondicherry legislature 
conducted that year. He was successful and became 
Member of the L^islative Assembly. He retained 
his seat in the 1974 Assembly elections also. In the 
then legislature he was Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, and also the Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee. In the post-Emergent^ days 
Doucessaray joined the Janata Party due to the 
merger of‘ingress-0’ in it When the electorate of 
Pondicherry went to the polls in 1977, Douressamy 
was elected as a Janata L^slator. In that L^islature 
he was Leader of the Opposition, and continued to 
be the Chairman of the l^blic Accounts Committee, 
as also a Member of the Privileges Committee. 

As a legislator Douressamy-was active and dutiful. 
Even otherwise he is noted for striving w illing l y and 
untiringly to redress the real grievances of the 
citizens. With good intentions he is outspoken in his 
criticism. \Miiie he spares not any mistake or 
misdemeanour, he shrinks not in applauding merit 
His politkal ^dresses are invariably in Tamil. 
Meantfor the common people they are t^iaracterized 
by a flavour of simple elegance mixed with candour. 

Certain views subsoribed ft> by Douressamy may 
be detailed ttius ’Autboritaruuiism is an uuithmna. 


Liberty and Democracy lay tt» path of national 
progress and lead to prosperity. Any government 
must give heed to the hapless multitutte. 
Bureaucracy still functions as in pre-independence 
days. So &r no institutional transformation has been 
visible for the betterment of the common humanity. 
The present educational pattern imperils patriotism 
and impedes progress. Linguistic t^uvinism must 
be abandoned. Gandhian ideals are very relevant to 
personal and national life even now’. 

Douressamy’s knowledge of horses is notable. He 
can spot ’lucky’ horses. He is expert in man^e. 
Between Nellore and Madurai he is better known as 
an equesUian than as a legislator and freedom 
fighter. He is very fond of cock-fighting and 
gunmanship. In the latter game his accuracy is said to 
be perfect 

Douressamy is of medium height lean and dark 
complexioned. He leads simple life. He has been 
wearing Khaddar since the Dandi March by 
Mahatma Gandhi (1930). He is renowned as a true 
Gandhian in Pondicherry. He is a bachelor, given to 
candour, truth and uprightness. He is a towering 
personality who had seen and experienced much. 
Agility, courage, determination, honesty, sincerity- 
all these, if not more, are his sterling virtues. He was 
honoured with the Tamra I^tra in 1972. He was 
offered Freedom Fighters’ Pension which he 
declined saying that he did only his duty to his 
motherland. He is a self-made mart worthy of 
emulation. 

Personal Interview; Private Ittformation. 

N. JAQADEESAN 


DOWERAH, JATINDRANATH (1892-1964) 

Jatindranath Dowerah was bom at Sibsagar on 4 
March, 1892. The ancestry of his family can be traced 
back to Gauradhw^j Singha of Kariaqi who 
acooinpamed Turbak of Gaur during his Assam 
exf^tion and later on preferred to settle in the 
re^on. The Ahom King gave him the Duarah title. 
Jatindranath’s father Syamsundar Duarah was in the 
ninth generation of this family. Jatindranath’s 
mother Punyadaiata was the daughUu of Jogadhar 
Rai Baruah of Nazira. Syamsundar had five sonsand 
two daughters, of whom Jatindranath was the 
youngest 

Jatindranadi aftw passing the Matrkxdation 
Examination in 1909 from Sibsagar Government 
High School went to Oalcutta dnd he did his B.A. 
from the Scottish Church College (1913). 
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He bepn his car^ as a teacher. He served for 
some years in Dibrugarh George institution: then 
went to CaV'utta and became a teacher in the Scottish 
Clnirch Collegiate School (1921-47). During this 
time he worked as part-time lecturer in Postgraduate 
classes (Assamese), Calcutta University (1937-47). 
He came, back to Assam in 1948 and served as 
Professor in Dibrugarh H.S. Kanoi College (1948- 
61). 

He is a lyric poet His poetic career grew under the 
auspices of a journal called Banhi editid by L.N. 
Bezbaroa in 1909. He is a subjective poet who, in 
modem times, sang about his own soul earlier than 
others. He owes much to Shelley, Tennyson and 
Heine as to Omar Khayyam, Sufism and 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

The poet is mainly concerned with himself and 
tosses about ideas to himself. Himself the minstrel 
and the listener rolled into one, Jatindmnath who is 
essentially a poet of love and a devotee of beauty, 
dreams of love and writes of the same stuff. 

His poetry is rich in variety. There are desire for 
union, r^et at repulse, the sigh uniequitted love 
and the pangs of separation in his poems. There is an 
undercurrent of love of adventure and passionate 
pursuit of beauty in some of his poems, in his 
Nawaria group of poems the desire to drift with the 
stream like a forlorn soul is emotionally vivid. The 
poet embarks on a ceaseless journey in search of a 
golden land, the quest is like W.B. Yeats* desire to 
travel to Byzantium. Among his publications are 
'Apon Sur‘, 'Banaphul', ‘MUanar Sur’ and 'Omar 
Tirtha'. Omar Tirtha is a matchless version of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam in Assamese verse. Hb 
another novel work is the Katha Keartm written in the 
manner of Turgenev’s poetic prose. Though it 
acclaims to be pi^tiy the bcwk is written in 
impassioned prose and has remarkable sugges¬ 
tiveness. 

He was the first Assamese recipient of the Sahi^ 
Akademy Award (1952) for his po^icai work 
Banaphul. HewasthePrnudentoftheAaamSahi^ 
Sabha (1955-56). He passed away on 5 July, 1964 id 
the age of seventy-bvo. He was a Ufe-fong bachelor. 
His pen-name is Jadu. 

He was elegant and handsome. He was rimple in 
his dress, suave in manners but shy nature. A 
tram-acddent in Calcutta in 1933 told heavily upon 
his health. 

He is a supreme lyricist of Assamese poetry. £ven 
there is an implicit buried lyric in his prose. He may 
be called a poet’s poet A product of Assamese 
RomantKism, Jatinttonath in many respects stands 
out as foe b^t workman of them all. 


Ouarah Sahitya Ptatihha, R. S. Sabha; Assam 
Sahf^ Sabhar Bhasonawali-yol. II; Asamiya 
Sahtiyar Chamu Buraryi. J. N. (foswamf; Modern 
'As.sames(‘ Literaiure, B. K. Barua; Assamese 
Literature, H. Borua, 

J. N, Goswami 


D’SOUZA, JEROME, REV. FR. (1897-1977) 


Bom on 6 August, 1897 Fr. Jerome D'Souza 
hailed from a well established Catholic family in the 
village of Mulki, South Canara. Since it is a multi¬ 
lingual area Jerome commanded fluency in 
Konkani, Marathi, Tulu, Hindi, Urdu and English. 
He had his intermediate education at St. Joseph’s 
Coliege, Ttruchirapalli and Master's degree from 
Presidency College, Madras. In 1921 he joined St 
Joseph’s Collide, Trichy as Lecturer in the English 
department 

As a major Uiming point in his lifeon28May, 1921 
Fr. Jerome enlisted himself asa member of the Order 
of Society of Jesus at Shenbaganur. Alter four yeafs' 
stay at Shenbaganur he moved to St. Xavier's 
College, Palayamkottai and from there he left for 
Europe in 1928 to study Theology. In 1931 he was 
ordained as priest and then returned to Tamilnadu. 
On his return he was again posted at St Joseph’s 
College, Trichy and succeeded Fr. Leigh as Principal. 
Considering his inherent talents he was nominated 
as a member of the Constituent Assembly of India. 
In the Interim Partiament he worked as one among 
the Three-Men Arbitration Commission along with 
Dr. H. C Mukheijeeand Bhakshi Tek Chand on the 
claims of Gujarat and Maharashtra to the Dangs. He 
cairied out negotiations with the Pope and the 
French Foreign Minister on behalf of India. He 
served as a member of the Advisoiy Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Select Committee on Aligarh 
and Benaras University Bills. He served asa m«nber 
of the Indian delegation td the U.N. Assembly four 
times i.c. 1949, 1951-52, 1955 and 1957. He was 
nominated as a member of the U. N. panel for 
International Arbitration Committee. He founded 
the Indian Institute of Social Order at Poona. On the 
ecclesiastical side, be was elected to the Curia of the 
Superior General, Rome and appointed as Assistant 
to the General for AU Asian Affairs and visited Japan, 
Formosa, Indo-Chiiu, foe Philippines and Burma. 
In 1968 after his return to India, he spent the 
renudning one decade at Loyola CoUege, Madias in 
meditation, reading, writing and lecturii^ He died 
on 12 Ai^ust 1977 at the age of e^ty. 
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Goiden Jubilee Souvenir, Loyola Colley, Madras: 
Si. Joseph's College Magazine, Trichy, 1978; The 
Hindu, J3 August, 1977; Indian Express, IS August 
1977: Iri/brmation given by Prof. SundarcJ, St. 
Joseph's College, Trichy. 

B. SOBHANON 


DUBE, SHYAMA CHARAN (1922- ) 

An eminent Social Anthropologist, Shyama 
Charan Dube was born on 25 July, 1922 at Seoni in 
Madhya Pradesh. He passed his Matriculation 
Examination from Model High School, Jabalpur in 
second division in 1939, Intermediate Examination 
of Nagpur University in first division in 1941 with 
distinction in Hindi and B.A. (Hons.), M.A. 
Examination from Nagpur University in Political 
Science in first division in 1944. From the same 
University he took Ph.D. in Anthropology on ‘The 
Kamar : an Anthropological Study' in 1947. 

After a brief spell of teaching l^Utical Science at 
Nagpur and Lucknow Universities as Lecturer 
during 1946-48 Dr. Dube joined Osmania University 
in 1944 as Reader in Social Anthropology, in 1952- 
53 he was Visiting Lecturer at the School of Oriental 
And African Studies. University of London and in 
1955-56 Visiting Professor at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, JMew York. In 1957 he occupied the 
professorial chair of Anthropology at the University 
of Saugar; under his headship the Department of 
Anthropology gained reputation as a centre of 
research. Dr. Dube functioned as Dean, Faculty of 
Science for a term of three years and continued on 
the Faculty upto 1978. With effea from 1969 he was 
ranked as Senior Professor. Under his guidance ten 
research scholars have taken Ph.D. degree. 

During his professorship Dr. Dube held several 
assignments in India and abroad. From 1960 to 1964 
he was associated with the National Institute of 
Community Development first as Director of 
Research, later as Principal In 1970 he delivered the 
University Grants Commission National Lectures 
on ‘Explanation and Management of Chuige’ and in 

1971 two Lectures on ‘Man, Education and Society’ 
at the National Coundl of Educational Researdi and 
Training. He also ddivered Mttlumdar, Rgiendra 
Prasad and Matthili Saran Gupta Memoriid Lectures 
in 1972, 1974 and 1976 respectivety. From March 

1972 to June 1977 Professor Dube was Director 
the Indian institute of Advanced Study, Simla and 
subsequently for a riiort tone CKrei^r, Govind 
BallaUt Pam institute of Social Sdenoes, AUahabad. 


From 1978 to 1980 Professor Dube was Vice- 
Chancellor of Jammu University, in 1978 he 
attended the Commonwealth Vice-Chancellors* 
Conference in Canada and was leader of the Indian 
team ui the Indo-Soviet Seminar on ‘Secularism in a 
Midti-Reiigious Society* held at Tashkent and 
Moscow. In 1980 he was awarded National 
Fellowship of the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research. Since November 1981 be has been a 
Consultant at the United Nations, Asia and Pacific 
Development Centre. Kuala Lumpur. 

Professor Dube has done anthropological field¬ 
work among the Kamars of Chhatisgarh and in the 
village communities in Andhra Pradesh, Uttar 
P/adesh and Madhya Pradesh. He has been actively 
associated with thelndian Council of Social Science 
Research and several of its important committees 
and panels. The Government of India appointed him 
a member of the Review Committee of ICSSRand of 
the Hindi Granth Academies. He was Chairman of 
the Ontral Advisory Ckimmittee for Tribal Research 
and also of the Committee for Anthropological 
Survey of India. In the initial phase of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan he helped the Government in devising 
new strategy for tribal development. The University 
Grants Commission and the Ministry of Education, 
Culture and Social Welfare have bcten nominating 
him as a member of their various expert committees 
from time to time. He has serv^ the Madhya 
Pradesh State Government as a member of its 
Planning for sometime and has been on its several 
committees dealing with arts, culture, education and 
tribal development. 

The association of Professor Dube with the 
UNESCX) in diverse capacities since 1953 and his 
participation in the intematiorud and national 
conferences and associations have been quite 
significant Besides being a UNESCO Consultant 
and a visitor to West I^kistan in that capacity in 1962, 
he has attended its conferences, commissions and 
expert woridng ^ui» in several countries such as 
Q^rus, Switrerland, Japan, France, Bulgaria, Peru 
uid Malaysia either as a member or special invitee. 
In 1952 he attended the Worid Congress of 
Anthropology in Vienna by invitation, ki 1956 he 
contributed a research paper to the li^mational 
Sociolt^gkal Congress at Evain in Fruice and 
another paper to the Rahovoth (Israel) (Conference 
on ‘(Comprehensive Planning of Av^hue’ ui 
1963. In 1973 he was a member ^ the Indian 
delation to Ybg^Mcarta Inter-Oovemmental 
(Conference on Cultural Policies in Aste and in 1974 
he represented India in the 24tti Gongrois the 
International Institute of Sociology at Atgiess. In 
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1977 he was invited to the world conference on 
Humanistic and Philosophical Sciences at Montreal. 
Besides these participated in several other Inter¬ 
national Conferences, Development Institutes and 
Seminars in l.ondon. Paris, Burg ^ Wertenstein, 
Moscow, Manila, Hawaii, Bonn and Bangkok and 
made substantial contribution to several of them in 
the forms ofresearch papers and discussions. In 1979 
he addressed the Third Conference of the 
Association of Asian Social Science Research 
Council in Manila. In 1980 he addressed the Ninth 
International Conference on the Unity of the 
Sciences in Florida and the Tenth one in Seoul in 
1981. In India Professor Dube has been actively 
associated with all the Anthropological and 
Sociological Conferences and Seminars and has 
made valuable contribution to them. 

Professor IXtbe has to his credit authorship of 
seven and editorship of three books. Among the 
former The Kamar was published in 1933, Indian 
Village in 1955, India’s Changing Villages in 1958, 
Manav aurSanskriti in Hindi in 1960, Explanation 
and Management of Change in 1971, ^ial Sciences 
and Changing Society in 1973, Contemporary India 
and its Modemtation 'vci 1974, Modernization : Search 
for Alternative Paradigms is in UNU Press, Tokyo. 
Among the edited volumes India Since independence 
was published in 1974, Tribal Heritage of India Voi. / 
in 1977, and Public Services and Social Responsibility 
in 1979. Of these publications 'Indian Village' has 
been translated in many languages and Manav 
Sanskriti' had three editions. More than fifty of his 
research papers have been published in reputed 
foreign and Indian journals and in the proceeding 
volumes of conferences and seminars. For his 
outstanding contribution to Indian Anthropology 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has awarded S. C. Roy 
Gold Medal to Professor Dube,Several other learned 
societies in India and abroad have honoured him in 
various other ways. 

Dr. Dube married Shrimati Leela Amberdekar in 
1945 and has two sons Mukul and Saurabh. Shrimati 
Dube was Reader and Head of tlui Department of 
Anthropology at the University of Saugar for several 
years. F^esentiy she is a Senior Fellow at the Institute 
of Development Studies, Jaipur. 

Curriculam vHde cf Pressor S. C. Dube (Cyclo- 
Styled): Annual Reports of Saugar University: personal 
file I^served in Saugar University. 


H. L. Gupta 


pi!GGAU KARTAR SINGH (1917- 


Kartar Singh Duggai was born on 1 March, 1917 in 
village Dhaminai, situated five miles olf Rawalpindi, 
the famous Pothohari region of the West Punjab, 
now in Pakistan. His father S. Jeewan Singh Duggai 
was a social worker by profession. Kartar Singh 
Duggai received his early education at his village 
school and passed his Matriculation Examination 
Irom the Mission School, Rawalpindi in 1934. He 
received his Master's Degree in English Literature in 
1940 from the Furman Christian CXiltege, Lahore. 
Earlier he had also passed Putvabi Honours 
Examination from the Pai\jab University, Lahore. 

In the year 1948 Shri Duggai was married to a 
Muslim girl from U.P. Ayesha, who is a medical 
doctor by profession. The couple have a son and a 
daughter and are now settled in New Delhi. 

Shri Duggai has a long innings with the All India 
Radio which he joined in 1942 in L.ahore. AAer 
having worked with the Juliundur Station of the 
A.I.R. for sometime he ended up as the Station 
Director of the Delhi Station. This oflice he 
relinquished in 1966 and went over to the National 
Book Trust of India where he worked first as 
Seaetary and later as its Director till 1973, From 
1973 to 1976 he was the Advisor (Information) to the 
Planning Commission of India. In recognition of his 
expertise in the field of Broadcasting he has been 
appointed member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Government of India, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. 

Kailar Singh Duggai is a linguist in his own r^hts. 
He is well conversant with as many as four modem 
languages—Hindi. Urdu. English and Punjabi 
and has written practically in all of them. He is also 
fiimiliar with at least one orienuil language; viz. 
Persian. 

Duggai is basically a creative writer and is 
recognized as one of I the mo^t outstanding 
contemporary Punjabi writers, writing both in 
Puigabi and other Indian languages. Although it is 
because of his short stories that has earned him the 
top position which be eqjoys todgy yet there is hardly 
a genre of literary form in which he has not excelled 
himself. His Erst coUection of short stories SwerSar 
(Hu Early Morning) was published in 1941. He has 
already wiitten about four luiodred and fifty short 
stoiies compiled in twenty coUeaions. In addition he 
has written seven voluminous novels, besides four 
dramas, three collections of one-act plays and a 
cojuple of books on literary critidsm. He also has two 
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poetic works to his credit One of his short stories 
Come Bade My Master has been included in The 
Greatest Short Stories of the Worid. 

In the field of Puitjabi literatureOug^ has been 
acclaimed as a ‘'trend setter" both from the point of 
view of the s^te and technique, and the choice of the 
subjects and themes of his literary creative writings. 
As a short story writer he is recognised as an "usherer 
of modem sensibility in Puryabi literature" 
Following the naturalist trend, both "empirical 
hutiuuiism" and "psychological realism” are the 
notable characteristics of his literary expression. The 
trend of "stream of consciousness” in I^i^bi fiction 
is also said to have been initiated by him as also that 
of charaaer sketching with minute details and 
analysis. 

Duggal is said to be the first Purvjabi writer who 
threw to the winds all inhibitions in the selection of 
his subjects. Many a time therefore, he chose such 
themes like man-woman relationships, lesbian 
friendships, and those of sex and nudity. He was no 
doubt criticised for this and charged of having 
introduced "pornography” in Puitjabi literature. But 
this did not deter him from doing so. As an artist, 
concerned with man in the most natural form, 
articulation of his impulses and urges, attitudes and 
motivations must not be forbidden but need to be 
given an aesthetic form which is beautiful, eqioyable 
and pleasing. 

DuggaPs contribution to the worid of letters has 
won him several awards and honours. He was 
honoured by the Pui\iab Government in 1962 as a 
distinguished man of letters and by the Delhi 
Administration in 1976. The Sahitya Akademy 
award was conferred on him in 1965 for his 
collection of short stories entitled Ik Chhit Chanan Di 
(A Ray of the Moon). Ghalib Academy honoured 
Duggal with an award for Urdu Drama in the year 
1976. In 1981 the Soviet Land Nehru Award was 
given to him in recognition of his services to worid 
peace, humanism and Indo-Soviet friendship. 

He is a widely travelled man and has attended 
several international conferences and seminars held 
abroad, representing India In official capaciQr and 
leading Indiw delegations. 

Kartar Singh Duggal maintains his J^terary 
interests as actively as ever. He is at pre^t the 
President of the Purtjab Sahi^ Akademy. He is also 
associated with the Hindi Samiti of the Government 
of India and Zakir Hussain Educational Foundation 
and a founder member of the Indian Institute of 
Social and Economic Growth. 

His most recent puMications are Secular 
Perceptions in 5/AA Faith and Gurmiddt Singh Musdfir, 


A Biograpf^. He writ» columns for some Indian 
dailies like The Tribune, The Hindustan Timesand The 
Indian Express. He is planning to write a book on 
Raniit Sir^ 

Bio-Data supplied by the author and personal 
interview with him on 10 October, 1982. "“He dips his 
pm in Bloody an unpublished paper by Dr. M. P. 
Kohli; A Critical History of the Puryabi Literature: 
From Ancient,Times to 1979 (Gurumidchi) by Dr. Jeet 
Singh Seetal, Pepsu Book Depot, Patiala, 1980; Kartar 
Singh Duggal: A Critical Introduction by Jasbir Singh 
Ahluwalia in Indian Literature, Vo! X, No. 3, 1967, 
pp. 44-47. 

Manorama Kohu 


DUGGAN, JAMSHETJI NASARVANJl 
(1884-1957) 

Dr. Duggan was bom in Bombay on 8 Apri4,1884. 
His early adiooling took place in the Chandaiiwadi 
Mumcqial School and the Elphinstone Middle 
School He matriculated in November 1899 from the 
Elphinstone High School He joined the Grant 
Medical College and passed his L.M.S in 1904. He 
had a distinguuhed career as a student and won 
several prizes for merit 

Dr. Duggan began his professional career on the 
sea as a ship’s surgeon and visited Mecca, Medina 
and Jeddah with the pilgrims. He tlwn joined the 
Parsee Plague Hospital at Parel and worked there for 
a few months. In July 1905 Col Street pickedlum iq> 
as his Surgical Registrar. Under this efficient 
surgeon. Dr. Duggan got very valuable practical 
training in general surgery which is an essential 
background of ophthalmic suigeiy. In Match 1906 
he joined Sir C G. Ophthalmic Hospital as its 
Clinical R^tiar. In 1908 he went abroad for the 
first time and visited some of the mMt important 
clinics in Europe where he worked under eminent 
men in Vienna, London. I^uris and \Mesbadea In 
1912 he went again to England and took the 
Dqiloma in Ophthalmology at the University 
Oitford. He was the first to pass D.O. (Oxon) with 
honours. 

il^ this time Dr. Duggan had established himsdf 
as one of the most leading Ophthabnic Surgeons in 
Bomber. He was appointed to t^lkiate as 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Sir C O. Opthabnic 
Hospital and Professor of Ophthabnofogy hi the 
Grant Medical C^bege several times feom 1918 tiU 
1925 when he was confirmed in tint post Re was the 
first Indian menfeer of the indqiendeitt mediGal 
pr^ession to hohl these posts. 
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Dr. Duggan's ability ukI work now recdved 
international recognition, hi the year 1929, the 
Ophthalmic Society of E^t elet^ him as its 
Honorary Member—rare distinction conferred on a 
few of the world's best ophthalmotogists. This high 
honodr brought him in limelight , and soon after, tm 
fame spread in Europe as one of the leading 
ophthalmic surgeons of India. 

Dr. Duggan's connexion with the University oi 
Bombay began in 1918 when he was elected as iUi 
Fellow. He became the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine in 1929. He was also a Member of the 
Syndkate. He was mainly responsible for moving 
the University to institute the Diploma in 
Ophthalmic (D.O.) in 1928. 

As a Fellow of the college of Physicians and 
surgeons he moved that body to create diploma in 
Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery (D.O.M.S.). He 
soon became a Member of the Council of the 
College, its Vice-President in 1931-1934 and 
President in 1934-1935. He was for many years a 
Member of the Bombay and Indian Medical 
Councils, in 1934 he was elected President of the All 
India Ophthalmic Society. 

Dr. Duggan has to his credit a distinguished 
military service which he gave free to the war 
hospitals in Bombay during the First Great War. He 
was Officer Commanding the Indian Military 
Hospital, Cumballa Hill, for some time and 
President of the Joint Wae committee of the 
Bombay Branch of the Red Cross ^ciety and the St. 
John of Jerusafem Organi^tion. He retired from the 
IMS in 1935 with the rank of a Lieutenant Colonel. 
For this outstanding service, the British Government 
bestowed on him the titles of O.B.E. and C.I.E. and 
the Knighthood. 

For many years, Dr. Duggan represented Bombay 
on the Editorial Committee of the British Journal of 
Ophthalmology. He was one of the chief 
collaborators of the Acta Ophthalmologica of 
Jerusalem, Palestine. It was an honour of the highest 
degree when Dr. Duggan was invited to become the 
Vice-Patron of the International Journal of 
Medicine, L 'Europe Medical, published in Paris. In 
the same year, he was requested to contribute a paper 
on Presbyopia to the British Encyclopaedia of 
Medical Practwe and his contribution stands there as 
an authoritative exposition of this subject Dr. 
Diegan was the first Indian to be honoured in tlm 
way. 

In April 1939 £)r. Duggan retired as Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to the Sir C. G. Ophthalmic Hospital and as 
ProfessOT of Ophthalmology in Grant Medical 
Co^ge. On his^tirement from these posts, he was 


appointed Consulting Ophthalmogicat Surgeon to 
this Hospital. His management of the Hospital was 
very exemplary. Puncuuiity, strict discipiiite vid a 
high sense of duty were the most outstanding 
features of hn administration. 

For some years. Dr. Dug^n was SuperinteiKlent 
of the Tata Memorial Hospital for Cancer. 

Public honours were not wanting for Dr. Duggan. 
He* was appointed Sheriff of Bombay in 1943. He 
served for many years as an Honorary Mi^istrate of 
the city. A man of social charm, he took an active 
interest in the Rotary movement and was a member 
of the Western Indian Turf Club. 

A few years before his death. Dr. Duggan earned 
the blessinp of the entire Jain community of 
Bombay when he restored the eye-si^t of their 
head. In recognition of this service, was presented 
with a silver casket at a public meeting. 

Dr. Duggan attended a number of IntemationBl 
Conferences held on his subject 

He has to his credit some origiiial instmmentsand 
appliances which are named after him, in partkxtlar, 
the Duggan Vtsuai Activity Test for Malingerers. 

Dr. Duggan died on IS January 1957. Inhimlndu 
lost one of the most distinguished ophthahnk; 
surgeons. 

History q/" the Indian Medical Service, 191S by U. 
CoL D. G. Crawford, Vol. 11: Sir G. I Ophthalmic 
Hospital Annual Reports, 1874-1908; Personal 
interview with Lady Jena Duggan. 

V. G. Hatalkar 


DUKHAN RAM 
-See under Ram, Dukhan 

DURANl, SALEEM (1937- ) 


Saleem Aziz Durani, tte renowned cikketer, was 
bom in Kabul on 11 December 1937 in a family of 
farmers. His ftither, Abdul Aziz, an all-round 
sportsman of distinction, who played for India in one 
unofiicial Test match as a wicketkeeper, was in the 
employment of the Jam Sahab (ruler) of Nawanagar 
State. The erstwhUe Jam Sahab, a gre^ patron of 
cricket, retrenched his staff of distinguished 
criftketers in 1947 because of financial ttringoicy. 
Finding himself jobldks, Abdul Aziz migrated to 
Pakistan and settled in Karachi where beestaUished 
a coaching schooL 

His wtfe, Zaretma Aziz,deddedto live in India and 
(nought iq) Saleem and her otlw chUdreiL Saleem 
learnt die fundamentals (A crkket from eminent 
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cricketers at Nawanagar. Vinoo Mankad, the great 
Indian all-rounder, was his mentor, philosopher and 
guide. 

Saleem is a Muslim of the Pathan stock. But his 
religious views are unconventional. He is a 
humanitarian who considers humanism as the true 
essence of religion. He is married to Manjula, who is 
a Jain. Mar\|ula Durani, a medical practitionet, is a 
specialist in the diseases of women and children in 
Bombay. She loves cricket and is a fan of her 
husband. His daughter, Sarita Durani is an under¬ 
graduate student in Sofia College, Bombay, She, too, 
is fond of cricket and plays badminton. 

Saleem's career has been varied and colourful. His 
formal education suffered because of difficult 
circumstances and total involvement with cricket. 
But he has studied and learnt a lot. He speaks fluently 
and effectively, both in Hindi and English. He works 
as Sports Officer for Century Rayons, Bombay. He 
retired from first-class cricket many years ago, but 
plays for his office team in the inier-office cricket 
tournament in Bombay. 

He made hts debut in the Rai^ji Trophy 
Tournament in 1953, and played first-class cricket 
for two decades in the course of which he 
represented Saurashtra, Gujarat and Ribasthan in 
the Raryi Trophy Tournament, the Central Zone in 
the Duleep Trophy Tournament and Rest of India in 
the Irani Cup Tournament. He also played in the 
Lancashire League and the Staffordshire League in 
England as a professional cricketer in 1960 and 1963. 
He played for India in 29 Test matches from 1959-60 
to 1972-73 and loured the West Indies in 1962 and 
1971 as a member of the Indian cricket team. 

His record in first-class cricket is impressive. In all 
first-class matches he scored 8,463 runs including 14 
centuries and numerous half-centuries at an average 
of 34.54, and captured 477 wickets at an average of 
25.58. In Test matches he scored 1,202 runs 
including 1 century and many half-centuries at an 
average of 25.04, and captured 75 wickets at an 
average of 35.42. However, his performance in Test 
matches-thc highest class of cricket -is not a true 
index of his exceptional all-round ability. 

There were occasions during his Test career when 
Saleem looked a world-class player both with the bat 
and the bail. He was a natural and aggressive left- 
hand batsman, who in a lazy and languorous style 
often converted batsmanship into a fine art He 
possessed a wide repertoire of strokes; with 
minimum movement of the feet he oiuld impart 
maximum power to his strokes. It was grace at its 
apex. On his day he could muider any bowling. He 
was a great lifter of the ball who often hit sixes on 


popular demand even in Test match». The fastest 
half-century in a Test, match by an Indian batsftian 
stands to Saleem's name. He was, undoubtedly, the 
darling of the spectators. 

He was an attacking and penetrative left-arm 
spinner who was never afraid of punishment On a 
responsive wicket he could make the ball *talk'. He 
captured the highest number of wickets for India in 
the England Vs. India Test series played in 1961-62. 
His bowling contributed to India's victory in at least 
three Test matches. He was one of India’s star all- 
rounders for well over a decade. 

Saleem is a unique character. He is 'uncle' to 
younger generation of Indian cricketers and was 
'Prince Saleem' to his team-mates of 1960’s. He is a 
tall, slim, handsome, generous, warm-hearted and 
helpful man of pleasing and polished manners who 
rarely loses his cool. He can make any company 
lively with his pleasant wit. He dresses smartly in the 
western style and has the looks of a film actor. In fact, 
he has been a film actor, too. He played the leading 
role in B.R.lshara's Hindi film 'Charitra', released in 
early 1970’s. He loves high quality fiction, classical 
music and farming. 

He arrived on the cricketing scene at a time when 
Indian cricket was desperately struggling to acquire a 
healthy image. Saleem brought with him a positive 
approach to the game. He was an aggressive player 
both by temperament and training. He was a 
creature of impulse; his instinct dictated his 
judgment. This was the root cause of his inconsistent 
performance in Test matches. He was called moody 
and temperamental. In some quarters it became a 
fashion to describe him as a 'wayward genius'. 

He is a genius; but he is neither moody nor 
wayward. He was a pupil of Vinoo Mankad whose 
approach to this game was infectious. This 
determined the pattern of Saleem’s cricket But he 
was not all aggression. In many Test matches he 
subordinated his aggressive instinct to the interest of 
his team and played dour and defensive cricket By 
his superb batting and bowling he won the Duleep 
Trophy for the Central Zone almost single-handed in 
1972. 

Saleem would have reaped better harvest in Test 
cricket had he chosen to play it safe. But he hated to 
play cricket in the manner of chess. Cricket to him 
was a joyous adventure and he served Indian cricket 
in his inimitable style. For his artistic and grao^ul 
batting some likened Saleem to England's legendary 
Frank Woolley. Sunil Gavaskar, India’s master 
batsman, described Saleem as the num graceful left¬ 
hander tuseversaw. Saleemistredpieittctfthe AQun 
Award, an honour every Indian sportsman covets. 
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Talks with Sakem Durant in Bombay in 
October 1982; Personal knowledge. The author 
of this profile has met Salcem Durant several 
times and has watched some of his perform¬ 
ances in Test matches. The author is a former 
cricketer who played cricket in many parts of 
India for several years. He has been watchirg 
Test cricket for thirty-four years and has dis¬ 
cussed this game with cricketers of eminence. 
Sunil Gavaskar, Sunny Days, New Delhi, 19^6; 
Dharmayug, 10 June 1979; The Illustrated 
Weekly of India, 25 November 1979; Indian 
Cricket, Madras, 1961; Indian Cricket, Madras, 
1981; Score, Special, Cricket, New Delhi, 1981; 
Sportsworld, 25 April, 1979; Sportsweek, 10 
February, 1980. 

ViRENDRA Kumar Sharma 


DWIVEDI, HAZARI PRASAD (1907-1979) 

Hazari Prasad Dwivetli, the eminent Hindi 
litterateur, was born to Anmol Dwivedi and 
Jyotishmati on 20 August, 1907 at Dube Ka 
Chhapia village in the Ballia district of Uttar 
Pradesh in a respectable Hindu family of the 
Saryuparl Brahmin caste. It was a family of 
peasants, but it enjoyed reputation for scholar¬ 
ship. 

He had his early education at his village 
school. Subsequently, he studied at the Sanskrit 
University, Banaras, from where he took the 
Shastri degree in Sanskrit Literature in 1929 
and the Shastracharya degree in Astrology in 
1930. 

He was married to Bhagwati Devi in 1927. 
Bhagwati Devi, who bore si*ven children, proved 
a great asset to him. Her ungrudging coopera¬ 
tion enabled him to concentrate on his studies 
and he attained immense reputation for scholar¬ 
ship even before he had reached thirty years 
in age. 

He started his career as lecturer in Hindi at 
the Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan, in 
1930 and worked there upto 1950. He was the 
Director of the Hindi Department at the Visva- 
Bharati University from 1940 to 1950. While 
at Santiniketan, he edited “Visva-Bharati 
(1941-47) and “Abhinav Bharati Granthmala” 
(1940-46). His association with Santiniketan 


and Rabindranath Tagore prwed a boon to 
him. It widened his mental horizon and gave 
a new direction to his thinking. 

In 1950, he joined the Banaras Hindu Uni» 
versity as Professor and Head of tl»e Depart¬ 
ment of Hindi and worked in that capacity 
upto 1960. During this jreriod, he sejA'ed as 
President of the Nagri Pracharini Sabha, 
Banaras (1952-53) and also edited the journal 
of this literary body. 

In 19f)0, he joined the Pan jab University, 
Chandigarh as I'rol'csstir and Head of the 
Department of Hindi and held that upto 
lf)67. In 1967, he came back to the Banaras 
Hindu University and worked there as Rector 
from 1968 to 19^). Sub.sc*(jueritlv, he ttx)k over 
as President of the Uttar Prade.sh Hindi Aka- 
tlemi. He breathed hi.s last on 19 May, 1979. 

He was a simple, straightforward and jovial 
man of lofty vision whose outlook was an 
admixture of the traditional anil the modern. 
He had great respect for Rabindranath lagore, 
Mahatma Cniulhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Madan Mohan Malviva. He was an epitome 
of simplicity in his way of life and dre’ssed in 
the typical Hindu style. He was a votarv of 
Indian culture and derived inspiration from 
the values embodied in it. A litterateur with a 
high sense of social resjKmsihi'ity, he was truly 
human and sjxjke of values v-hich are little 
prized the.so days. He believed in the dictum 
that a man should strive to attain his full moral 
stature. Moral and social degeneration pained 
him and hi.s anger and disa])pointment with the 
contemporary social order often found reflection 
in his writings. 

An erudite scholar of Sanskrit, Hindi. Ben¬ 
gali, Prakrit, Apbhransh, History and Philo¬ 
sophy, he was truly a literary giant. He has 
been rated by .some as the greatest Hindi 
litterateur of his times. He was a critic, a 
novelist and an cs.sayist of an exceptionally high 
class who made a radical departure from the 
beaten track. He was an original thinker whose 
approach was as penetrative and analytical as 
it was constructive, 

Banhhatt Ki Atma Katha, Charu Chandra 
Lekh, Punarnava and Anam Das Ka Potha are 
his novels. Ashok Ke Phool, Kalpalafa, Vichar 
Pravah and Alok Parva are the collections of 
his essays. His works on criticism include Sur 
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Sahitya, Hindi Sahitya, Kabir and Hindi 
Sahitya Ki Bhumika. Besides, he edited many 
books and journals during his distinguished 
career. 

His criticism was original and constructive in 
nature and it went to the grass roots. He 
heralded the dawn of a new era in the field of 
criticism and it amounted to real contribution. 
Banbhatt Ki Atma Katha occupies the pride of 
place among his novels. This work, a gem 
among historical novels, has a class of its own. 
It ushered in a new trend in the field of 
historical fiction. He, however, failed to main¬ 
tain that .standard in his other novels. His 
essays embrace a variety of themes. They pro¬ 
nounce his awareness and mission. His language 
and style are rich and thought provoking. His 
writings arc characterized by clarity of expres¬ 
sion and enjoy the force of conviction. 

He lived a full and purposeful life and served 
the cause of Hindi literature in mar>y capacities. 
He was associated with numerous academic 
bodies and proved his mettle as a teacher, 
orator, presiding officer, editor, essayist, critic, 
novelist and administrator. 

He served as President of the Nagri Pracha- 
rini Sabha, Banaras, as a member of the 
Executive Council of the Visva-Bharati Uni¬ 
versity, as a member of the Sahitya Akademi, 
New Delhi, as Supervisor of the National 


Biblit^aphy (1954) published by the Sahitya 
Akademi, as a member of the National Lan¬ 
guage Commission, as a member of the National 
Book Trust and as a member of the literary 
delegation sent to the U.S.S.R. by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Fame and honour came to him thick and 
fast. He was a recipient of the Mangla Prasad 
Award (1947), the Tagore Award of the Sahitya 
Akademi (1962) and the Tagore Award of the 
Rabindra Bharati (1973). The Hindi Sahitya 
Samraelan, Allahabad, conferred on him the 
title of ‘Sahitya Vachaspati’ in 1949. ITie 
Lucknow University awarded him the D.Litt. 
degree (Honoris causa) in 1949. The President 
of India decorated him with Padma Bhushan 
in 1957. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi was one of 
those rare litterateurs whose works are hailed 
as classics in their life time. 

Hazari Prasad Dwivedi Granthavali, 2 Vols, 
New Delhi, 1981; Dharmayug, 16 May 1982; 
Saptahik Hindustan, 15 August 1982; Agra 
University Publication No. 62, Agra, 1980; D. 
P. Sajcena, Hindi Ke Pratinidhi Nibandhkar, 
Agra, 1976; Acharya Hazari Prasad Dwivedi: 
Vyaktitva Evam Sahitya, edited by Dr. G. C. 
Gupta, Chandigarh, 1963; Rainvar, 17 June 
1979; 19 August 1979; Saptahik Dinman, 27 
May 1979; 3 June 1979; 10 June 1979. 
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